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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLIE 


JOHN LORD SOMMERS, 


BARON OF EVESHAM. 


MY LORD, 


I Should not act the part of an impartial Spectator, if I dedicated 
the following Papers to one who is not of the moit conſummate aud 
moſt acknowledged merit. 


None but a perſon of a finiſhed character, can be the proper patron 
of a work, which endeavours to cultivate and poliſh human lite, by 
promoting virtue and knowledge, and by recommending whaticever 
may be either uſeful or ornamental to ſociety. 


I know that the homage I now pay you, is offering a kind of vio» 
lence to one who is as folicitous to thun appfauſe, as he i: aſftduous 
to deſerve it. But, my Lord, this is perhaps the only particular, ia 
which your prudence will be always diſappointed. 


While juſtice, candour, equanimity, a zeal for the good of your 
country, and the moſt perſuaiive eloquence in bringing over others 
to it, are valuable diſtinctions, You are not to expect that the public 
will fo far comply with your inclinations, as to forbear celebrating 
ſuch extraordinary qualities. It is in vain that you have endeavoured 
to conceal your ſhare of merit, in the many national ſervices which 
you have effected. Do what you will, the preſent age will be talking 
of your virtues, though poſterity alone will do them juſtice. 


Other men paſs through oppoſitions and contending intereſts in the 
ways of ambition; but your great abilities have been invited to power, 
and importuned to accept of advancement. Nor is it ſtrange that this 
thould happen to your Lordſhip, who could bring into the ſervice of 
your Sovereign the arts and policies of ancient Greece and Rome, as 
well as the moſt exact knowledge of our own conſtitution in particular, 
and of the intereſts of Europe in general; to which I muſt alto add, a 
certain dignity in yourſelf, that, to ſay the leaſt of it, has been always 
equal to thoſe great honours which have been conferred upon you. 


It is very well known, how much the Church owed to you in the 
moſt dangerous day it ever ſaw, that of the arraigument of it's pre- 
| lates; and how far the civil power, in the late and preſent reign, has 
been indebted to your counſels and wiſdom. 


But to enumerate the great advantages which the public has re- 
ceived from your adminiſtration, would be a more proper work for an 
hiſtory than for an addreſs of this nature. 


Your 


iv DEDICATION. 


_ Your Lordſhip appears as t in your private life, as in the moſt 
important offices which Er", vr 7 I would therefore rather 
chuſe to ſpeak of the pleaſure you afford all who are admitted into 
our converſation, of your elegant taſte in all the polite parts of 
arning, of your great humanity and complaceney of manners, and 
of the ſurprizing influence which is peculiar to you, in making every 
one, who converſes with yeur Lordſhip, prefer you to himſelf, with- 
out thinking the leſs meanly of his own talents. But if I ſhould take 
notice of all that might be obſerved in your Lordſhip, I ſhould have 
nothing new to ſay upon any other character of diſtinction. I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 


moſt devoted, humble Servant, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Ne I. THURSDAY, MARCH , 1770-77. 


NON FUMUM EX FULGORE, SED EX TUN O DARE LUCEM 
COGITAT, UT SPECIOSA DEHINC MIRACULA TON AT. 


Hon. Azs Poz r. v. 143- 


ONE WITH A FLASH BEGINS, AND ENDS IN SMOKE; 
THE OTHER OUT OF SMOKE BRINGS GLORIOUS LIGHT, 
AND (WITHOUT RAISING EXPECTATION HIGH) 


SURPRIZES US WITH DAZZLING MIRACLES. 


— — jr a reader * 
es 2 book wi ure, till he 
wo the Sr it be a 
black or a fair man, of a mild or cho- 
leric diſpoſition, married or a bachelor; 
with other particulars of the like na- 
ture, that conduce very much to the 
right underſtanding of an author. To 
gratify this curio To which is ſo na- 
tural to a reader, I deſign this paper 
and my next as prefatory diſcourſes 
to my following writings, and ſhall 
give ſome account in them of the ſeveral 
ans that are en in this work. 
As the chief trouble of compiling, di- 
gelling, and 7 * fall to my 
„I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to 
open the work with my own hiſtory. 

I was born to a hereditary eſtate, 
which, according to the tradition of the 
village where it lies, was bounded by 
the ſame hedges and ditches in William 
the Conqueror's time that it is at pre- 
ſent, and has been delivered down 
father to ſon whole and entire, without 


the loſs or acquiſition of a fingle field 


Ros cou Nox. 
- 

or meadow, during the ſpace of fix hun- 
dred years. There runs a ftory in the 
family, that when my mother was gone 
with child of me about three months, 
ſhe dreamt that ſhe was brought-to-bed 
of a Judge: whether this might proceed 
from a law- ſuit which was then de- 
* in the family, or my father's 

ing a juſtice of the peace, I cannot 
determine; — I am not fo vain as to 
think it pre any dignity that I 
ſhould dt * my 24 though 
that was the interpretation which t 
neighbourhood put upon it. The gra- 
vity of my behaviour at my very firſt 
appearance in the world, and all the time 
that I fucked, ſeemed to favour my 


mother's dream; for, as ſhe has often 


told me, 1 threw away my rattle before 
I was two months old, and would not 
make uſe of my coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it. 

As for the reſt of my infancy, there 
being nothing in it remarkable, I ſhall 


pats it over in filence. I find, that, 


during my nonage, I had the reputa- 


non 


controverſies of ſome 


* 
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tion of a ſullen youth; but was al- 
ways 2 — of my ſchool matter, 
who uſed to ſay, that my were {0- 
© lid, and would wear well. I had not 
been long at the univerſity, before I di- 
ſtinguiſhed myſelt by a moſt profound 
Glencez for during the ſpace of eight 
years, . in the public exerciſes 
of the college, I 1carce uttered the quan- 
tity of an hundred words; and, indeed, 
do not remember that I ever ſpoke three 
ſentences together in my w life. 
Whiltt I was in this learned body, I 
applied myſelf with fo much diligence 
to my ſtudies, that there are very few 
celebrated books, either in the learned 
or the modern tongues, which I am not 


ted with. 

pon the death of my father, I was 
reſolved to travel into foreign countries; 
and therefore left the univerſity, with 
the character of an odd, — — 
| fellow, that had a great deal of learning, 
if I would but ſhew it. An infatiab 

thirſt after knowledge carried me into 
all the countries of Europe, in which 
there was any thing new or ſtrange to 
be ſeen; nay, to ſuch a degree was my 
curioſity raiſed, that having read the 


cerning the antiquities of Egypt, I made 
— to Grand Cairo, on purpoſe to 
take the mcaiure of a id; and as 
foon as I had fet mylelf right in that 
particular, returned to my native coun- 
try with great ſatis faction. 

I have paſſed my latter years in this 
city, where I am frequently ſcen in moſt 
p_ places, though there are not above 

2 dozen of my ſelect friends that 
know me; of whom my next paper ſhall 
ve a more particular account. There 
is no place 7 reſort, herein I 
do not often make iy appearance; fome- 
times I am ſcen thruſting my head into 
a round of politicians at Will's, and 
liſtening with great attention to the 
narratives that are made in thoſe lite 
tle circular audiences. Sometimes I 
fncke a pipe at Child's, and whilit 
I ſeem attentive to nothing but the 
Puttman, cvurhear the converſation 
of every table in the room. I ap- 

w on Sund nights at St. James's 
Cotfee-houlſez aud ſometimes join the 
little committe? of politics in the inner 
room, as one who comes there to hear 
and improve. NIy face is likewiſe very 
well known at the Grerian, the Cocoa 


Tac, and in the theatres boch of Drury 


men con- 


Lane and the Haymarket. I have been 
taken for a merchant upon the Exchange 
for above theſe ten years, and ſometimes 
for a Jew in the aſſembly of ſtock- 
jobbers at Jonathan's. In ſhort, wherever 
I ſee a cluſter of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my 

lips but ip my own club. 
Thus I hve in the world rather as 2 
of mankind, than as one of 


the ſpecies; by which means I have made 


myſelf a ſpeculative ſtateſman, ſoldier, 
merchant, and artiſan, — — — 
meddli with an practi in ; . 
I am — well — in — 
huſband or # father; and can diſcern the 
errors in the cxconomy, buſineſs, and 
diverſion of others, better than thoſe 
who are in them; as ſtanders- 

diſcover blots, which are apt to 
cape thoſe Ao are in — game. I 
never eſpou party with violence, 
and am — to obſerve an exact 
neutrality between the Whigs and To- 
ries, unleſs I ſhall be forced to declare 
myſelf by the hoſtilities of either fide. 
In ſhort; I have ated in all the parts of 
my life as a looker-on, which is the 
character I intend to preſerve in this 


& * given the reader juſt ſo much 
of my hiſtory and character, as to let 
him tee I am not altogether unqualified 
for the buſineſs I have undertaken. As 
for other particulars in my life and ad- 
ventures, I ſhall infert them in follow- 
ing papers as I ſhall ſce occaſion. In 
the mean time, when I conſider how 
much I have ſeen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame my own taciturnity; and 
ſince I have neither time nor inclination 
to communicate the fulneſs of my heart 
in ſpeech, I am reſolved to do it in 
writing, and to print myſelf out, it 
poilible, before I die. I have been often 
told by my friends, that it is pity ſo 
many uieful diſcoveries which I As 
made ſhould be in the poſleſſion of a 
ſilent man. For this reaſon, therefore, 
I thall publiſh a ſhert- full of thoughts 
every morning, for the benefit of my 
contemporaries; and if I can any way 
contribute to the diverſion or improve- 
ment of the country in which I live, I 
ſhall lcave it, when I am ſummoned out 
of it, with the ſecret ſatisfaction of think - 

ing that I have not lived in vain. 
There are three very material points 
which I have not 2 to in this pa- 
per; and which, ſeveral important 
realons, 
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reaſons, I muſt keep to myſelf, at leaſt 
for ſome time: I mean, an account of 
my name, my age, and my lodgings. I 
muſt confeſs, I would gratify my reader 
in any thing that is reaſonable; but as 
for theſe three particulars, though I am 
fenſible they might tend very much to 
the embelliſhment of my paper, I can- 
not vet come to a refolution of commu- 
nicating them to the public. They 
would indeed draw me out of that ob- 
ſcurity which I have enjoyed for many 
years, and expoſe me in public places 
to ſeveral ſalutes and civilities, which 
have been always very diſagreeable to 
me; for the arcateſt pain I can ſuffer is, 
the being talked to, and being ſtared at. 
It is for this reaſon likewiſe, that I 
keep my complexion and drefs as very 
great ſecrets; though it is not impoſſible 


pat I may make diſcoveries of both, in 


the progreſs of the work I have under. 
taken. 8 

After having been thus particular upon 
myſelf, I ſhall in to-morrow's paper 
give an account of thoſe gentlemen who 
are concerned with me in this work: for, 
as I have before intimated, a plan of it 
is laid and concerted, as all other mat- 
ters of importance are, in a club. How - 
ever, as my friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the front, thoſe who have a mind 


to correſpond with me, may dire& their 


letters to the SpeRator, at Mr. Buck - 
ley's, in Little Britain. For I. muft 
further acquaint the reader, that thongh 
our club meets only on Tueſdays and 
Thurſdays, we have inted a com- 
mittee to fit every night for the inſpection 
of all ſuch papers as may contribute to 
the advancement of the public weal. 


Ne II. FRIDAY, MARCH 2. 


AST ALIT SEX 


ET PLURES UNO CONCLAMANT 08k. 


Jov. SaT. 7. v. 167. 


SIX MORE AT LEAST JOIN THEIR CONSENTING VOICEs 


* 

H E firſt of our ſoci-ty is a gentle - 

man of Wortefſterſhire, of ancient 
deſcent, a baronot, his name Sir Roger 
de Coverlev. His great grandfather was 
inventor of that fimous country-dance 
which is called after him. All who 
know that ſhire are very well acquaint- 
ed with the parts and merits of Sir Ro- 
ger. He is a gentleman that is very 
ungular in his behaviour, but his ſin- 
Sufarities proceer from his good ſenſe, 
and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this hu- 
moux creates hem no enemies, for he 
does nothing with ſourneſs or obſtinacy; 
and his being unconfined to modes and 
rorms makes him but the readier and 
more cap1ble to pleaſe and oblige all 
who know him. When he is in town, 
he lives in Soho Square. It is faid, he 
keeps himſelf a bachelor, by reaſon he 
was croſſed in love by a perverſe beau- 
riful widow of the next county to him. 
Before this diſappointment, Sir Roger 
was what you call a fine gentleman, 
had often ſupped with my Lord Ro- 
neſter and Sir George Etherege, fought 
a duel upon his firtt coming to town, 


aud kicked Bully Dawſon in a public 


coffee-houſe for calling him youngſter. 
But being ill uſed by the above-men- 
tioned widow, he was very fer;ous for 
a year and a half; and though, his tem- 
per _ naturally jovial, he at laſt got 
over it, he grew careleſs of himſelf, and 
never dreſſed afterwards. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the ſame 
cut that were in faſhion at the time of 
his Iſe, which in his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
times ſince he firſt wore it. It is ſaid 
Sir Roger grew humble in his deſires 
after he had fo this cruel beauty, 
inſomuch that it is reported he has fre- 
quently offended in point of chaſtity 
with beggars and gypſies: but this is 
looked upon by his friends rather as 
matter of raillery than truth. He is now 
in his fifty-fixth year, chearful, gay, 
and hearty; keeps a good houſe both in 
town and country; a great lover of man- 
kind; but there is ſuch a mirthful caſt 


in his behaviour, that he is rather be- 


loved than eſteemed. His tenants grow 


rich, his ſervants look ſatisfied, all the 


young women profels love to him, and 


the young men are glad of his —_ 3 


when he comes into a houſe, he calls 


ſervants by their names, and talks alk. 
E ths 
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the way up- ſtairs to a viſit. I muſt not 
omit, that Sir Roger is a juſtice of the 
quorum; that he fills th chair at a quar- 
ter · ſeſſion with g eat alulities, and three 
months ago g ined univerſal applauſe 
by explaining a paflage in the game- 
act. 

The gentleman next in eſteem and 
authority among us, 15 another bache- 
Jor, who is a memher of the Inner- 
Temple; a man of great probity, wit, 
and underftanding; but he has choſen 
his place of reſidence, rather to obey the 
direction of an old humoariome father, 
than in purſuit of his own ;8c}t7ations, 
Ee was placed there to ſtudy the lavs 
of the land, and is the meſt learned of 
any of the houſe in thoſe of the ſtage. 
Ariſtotle and Lonoinus are much better 
mnderſtocd by him than Littſeton or 
Coke. The father ſends up every poſt 
que!l;ons relating to Mavriage-at.cles, 
leaſes, and tennres, in the neigh bonr- 
hood; ail which queſtions he 2grees with 
an attorney to an{vcr and take care of 
zn the jump. He ts ſtudving the paſ- 
ſions themicives, when lie Noutd be en- 
qu'ring into the dchates among men 
which urite from them. Ile knows ihe 
argument of each cf the rratiops of De- 
moithenes and Pully; but not ene caſe 
in the reports of our own cons, No 
one ever took him for a foul, but none, 
except his in' mate friends, kroæ he 
has a great deal of wit. This turn 
makes h'm at once both difinterched 
ani{ agrecable: as feve of his thoughts 
are drawn from buſineſe, they are mot 
oi them fit for converfwion. His :aſte 
of hooks is a little too uſt fer the ave 
he lives in; he has read all, but approves 
of very few, His familiarity with the 
cuitoms, manners, zatlons, and writings 
of the ancients, makes him a very deli- 
cate eh{erver of what cecurs to him in 
the preſent world, Ile is an excellent 
critic, and the time of the play is his 
her of buſineis; exifly at five he 

aſſes trcugh New lun, crofles thrungh 
Nadel Court, and tukes 


* 


un 8 
till the play begins; he has his thoes 
rubbed and his periwif powdered at the 
;rber's as „on £9 into the Rouſe, It is 
tc the Cod o the andtence when he ! 
at a play, for the acturs have an am- 
bition Th pleale him. 
The rerton of nene conſilerzt'en, 38 
Sir Arcrew Freeport, a merchant of 


0 * * .* a —_ * 

great eminerce in the city at London; a 
= * 4 % > - f * 5 {4 * 7 11 5 
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reaſon, and great experience. His no- 
tions of trade are noble and generous, 
and (as every rich man has uſually ſome 
ſly way of jeſting, which wouid make 
no great figure were he not a rich man) 
he calls the ca the Bruſh Common. 
He is acquainted with commerce in all 
it's parts, and will teil yon, that it is a 
{upd and barbarous way to extend do- 
minion by arms; for true power is to be 
got by arts and inclutiry. He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were 
well cultivated, we ſhould gain from 
one nation; and if another, from ano- 
ther. I have heard him prove, that di- 
ligence makes more lalting acquiſitions 
than valour, and that floth has ruined 
m.orcnations than the ſword, Reahuunds 
in feveral frugal maxims, amongit which 
the greatelt favourne is“ A penny 
* ſaved is a penny got. A general 
trader of good ſente is pleaſanter com- 
pany than a general ſcholar; aud Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaftected elo- 
quence, the per{picuity of his diſcourſe 
gives the fame pleature that wit would 
in another man. He has move his for- 

unes himſeif; and ſays that England 
may be richer than other king.ioms, by 
as plam methods as he himſeltf is richer 
than other men; though at the lame time 
J can ay this of hin+, that there is not a 
point in the compats but blows home a 
ſhip in which he is an-owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club room 
ſits Captain Sentry, a gentleman cf great 
courage, good underſtanding, buc in- 
vincihie modeſty, He is one of thote 
tat deſerve very well, but are very auk - 
ward at putting their talents within th 
chiuvation of fuch as thould take no- 
tice of them. He was ſome years a cap- 
tain, and behaved himicif with great 
gallantry in ſeveral engagements, and 
at feveral fieges; but havirg a ſmall 
etate of his own, and being next heir 
to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of 
lite in which no man can riſe ſuitabiy to 
his merit, who is not ſomstlung of a 
courticr, as well as a foldi:r. I hare 
heard him often lament, that in a pro- 
felon where merit is placed in fo con- 
ſpicuous a view, impudence ſhould get 
the better of mod:fty. When he his 
talked to this purpoſe, I never heard 
him make a fur cxpreſſion, l nt frankly 
contels that he let: the worki becaule 
he was not ft for it. A ſirict honeſty, 
and an even regular behaviour, are in 
tcmicivcs obitagics to him that muit 

P18 
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preis through crowds, who endeavour 
at the ſame end with himſelf, the favour 
of a commander. He will however in 
his way of talk excuſe generals, for not 
diſpoſing according to men's deſert, or 
inquiring into it; For, lays he, that 
* great man who has a mind to help 
* me, has as many to hreak through to 
© come at me, as I have to come at 
© him. Therefore he will conclude, 
that the man who would make a figure, 
eſpecially in a military way, mult get 
over all falſe modetty; and aſſiſt his pa- 
tron againlt the importunity of othe 
pretenders, by a proper atarance in his 
own vindication. He ſays it is a civil 
cowardice o be backward in afferung 
what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be flow in attacking 
when it is your duty. With this can- 
dour does the gentleman ſpeak of him- 
ſelf and others. The ſame franknets 
runs through all his converfation. The 
military part of his life has furniſhed 
him with many adventures, in the rela- 
tion of which he is very agreeable to the 
company; for he is never overbraring, 
though accuitomed to command men in 
the utmoſt degree below him; nor ever 
too obſequious, from an habit of obey- 
ing men highly above him. 

But that our ſociety may not appear a 
ſet of humouriits, unacquainted with the 
gallantrics and pleaſures of the age, we 
have among us the gallant Will Honey- 
comb; a gentleman who according to his 
years ſhould be in the decline of his life; 
but having ever been very careful of his 
perſon, and always had a very eaſy for- 
tune, time has made but a very little 
impreſſion, either by wrinkles on his 
forehead, or traces in his brain. His 
yon is well turned, of a good height. 

e is very ready at that ſort of diſcourie 
with which men uſually entertain wo- 
men. He has all his life dreſſed very 
well, and remembers habits as others do 
men. He can ſmile when one ſpeaks to 
him, and laughs caſily. He knows the 
hiſtory of every mode, and can inform 
you from which of the French king's 
wenches our wives and daughters had 
this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods; whote frail- 
ty was covered by ſuch a fort of petti- 
coat, and whoſe vanity to ſhew her foot 
made that part of the dreſs fo ſhort in 
tuch a yew. In a word, all his con- 


verlation and knowledge have been in 


the female world. As other men of his 
age will take no ice to vou what ſuch 2 
miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an cc- 
caſion; he will tell you, when the Duke 
of Monmouth danced at court, ſuch a 
woman was then ſmitten; another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop 
in the Park. In ail theſe important re- 
lations, he has ever about the fame time 
received a Kind glance or a blow of a 
fan ſrom ſome ceichrated beauty, mo- 
ther of the preſent Lord ſuch-· a- ne. If 
you ſpeak of a young commoner that 
ſaid a lively tlung in the houſe, he ſtarts 
vp“ te has good blood in his veins; 
Tom Mirabell begot him; the rogue 
© cheated me in that atfair, that young 
© fellow's mother uſed me more like a 
* dog, than any woman I ever made 
© auyances to.“ This way of talking 
of his very much enlivens the converſa- 
tion among us of a more ſedate turn; 
and I find there = not one of the com- 
pany, but myſeit, who rarely ſpeak at 
all, but ſpeaks ct him as of that fort of 
man who is utually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his cha- 
racter, wiicre women are not concern 
ed, he is un honeſt worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account 
him, whom I am next to ſpeak of, as 
one of our company; for he viſits us but 
ſeldom, but, when he does, it adds to 
every man elſe a new cn;oyment of him- 
felt. He is a clergyman, a very philo- 
ſophic man, of general learning, great 
ſanétity of life, and the moſt exact 
good-breeding. He has the misfortyne 
to be of a very weak conſtitution, and 
conſequently cannot accept of ſuch cares 
and bufinets as preferments in his func- 
tion would oblige him to; he is there- 
fore among divines what a chamber- 
counſellor is among lawyers. The pro- 
bity of his mind, and the integrity of 
his life, create him followers; as being 
eloquent or loud advances others. He 
ſeldom introduces the ſubſ:& he ſpeaks 
upon; but we are ſo far gone in years, 
that he obterves when he is among us, 
an earnefinets to have him fall on ſome 
divine topic, which he always treats 
with much autherity, as one who has 
no iatereits in this world, as ene who 
is hattening to the object of all his wiſhes, 
and concelves hope from his decays and 
intirmitics. "Pact: are any ordinary com- 
panions. N R 
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tr QV0 QUISQUE FERE STUDIO DEVINCTUS ADHERET, 
ACT QUIBUS IN FEBUS MUL TUM SUMUS ANTE MONAT, 
ATQUE IN QUA RATIONE FUIT CONTENTA MAGIS MENT, 
IN SOMN IS ZEADEM PLERUMQUE VIDEMUR OBIRE. 
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m—_— FT TDM LT WHAT MOT DELIGHT, 
AND FILL MEN's THOUGH 17S, THEY DREAM THEM O'ER AT NIGHT. 


N one of my late rambles, or rather 
ſpeculations, I looked into the great 
hall where the bank is kept, and was 
not a little pleaſed to fee the directors, 
ſecretaries, and clerks, with all the other 
members of that wealthy corporation, 
ranged in their {everal ſtations, accord- 
ing to the parts they act in that juſt and 
regular economy. This revived in my 
memory the many diſc&urics which I had 
both read and heard concerning the de- 
cay of public credit, witu the methods of 
reſtoring it, and which, in my opinion, 
have always been defective, becauſe they 
have always been made with an eye to 
ſeparate interetts, and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my 
mind employment for the whole night, 
ſo that I fell inſenſibly, into a kind of 
methodical dream, which d.ipo{cd all my 
contemplations into a viſion or allegory, 
or what elſe the reader ſhall pleate to 
call it. 

Methought I returnel to the great 
hall, where I had been the morning be- 
fore, but, to my ſurpriſe, inſtead of the 
company that I left there, I ſaw, to- 


teft. At the !ower end of the hall was 
the act ot ſettlement, which was piaced 
rull in the exe of the virgin that fat upon 
the throne. Both the ſides of the hall 
were covered with ſuch acts of parlia- 
ment as had been made for the eſtabliſli- 
nent of public funds. The lady ferm- 
et to let an unſpeakable value upon theſe 
teveral pieces of furni ture, inſomuch that 


de ot len refreſhed her ene with thew, 


Carex. 


and often ſmiled with a ſecret pleaſure 
as ſhe looked upon them; but, at the 
ſame time, ſhewed a very particular un- 
eaſineſs, if ſhe ſaw any thing approach- 
ing that might hurt tkem. She appear- 
ed indeed infinitely timorous in all her 
behaviour; and, whether it was from the 
delicacy of her conſtitution, or that ſhe 
was troubled with vapours, as I was 
afterwards told by one who I found was 
none of her well-wiſhers, ſhe changed 
colour, and ſtartled at every thing ſhe 
heard. She was likewiſe y & I after- 
wards found) a greater valetudinarian 
than any I had ever met with even in 
her own ſex, and ſubic& to ſuch mo- 
mentary contumptions, that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, ſhe would fall away 
from the moſt florid complexion, and 
the moſt healthful ſtate of body, and 
wither into a ſkeleton. Her recoveries 
were often as ſudden as her decays, inſo- 
much that ſhe would revive in a moment 
out of a waſting diſtemper into a habit 
ot the higheſt health and vigour. 

I had very ſoon an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving theſe quick turns and changes 
in her conſtitution, "There fat at her 
teet a couple of ſecretaries, who received 
every hour letters trom all parts of the 
world, which the one or the other of 
them was perpetually reading to her; 
and, according to the news ſhe heard, 
to which ſhe was exceedingly attentive, 
ſ changed colour, and diſcovered many 
{ymptoms of health or ſickneſs. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious 
heap of bags of money, which were piled 
upon one another io high that they 
touched the cieling. The floor, on her 
right-hand and on her left, was covered 
with vaſt ſums of gold that roſe up in 
ores on either ſide of her: but this 

did not ſo much wonder at, when I 
heard, upon inquiry, that ſhe had the 
tame virtue in her touch, which the 
est tell us a Ty dian king was 5 
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iy poſſ. ile. l of; and that the could con- 
vert whatcver ſhe picated into that pre- 
£0u5 metal. 

After a little dizzineſs, and confuſed 
hurry of thought, which a man often 
meets with in a dream, methought the 
hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, 
and there entered half a dozen of the 
molt hidrons phantoms that I had ever 
teen, even in a dream, before that time. 
They came in two by two, though 
matched in the moſt diffociable man- 
ner, and mingled together in a kind of 
dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe 
their hahits and perſons; for which rea- 
fon, I ſhall only inform my reader that 
the firſt couple were Tyranny and Anar- 
chy, the fecond were Bigotry and A- 
theiſm, the third, the Genius of a Com- 
monwealth, and a young man of about 
rwenty-two years of age, whole name 
J could not learn. He had a (word in 
his right-hand, which in the dance he 
often brandiſhedl at the Act of Settle- 
ment; and a citizen, who ſtood by me, 
whiſpered in my car, that he ſaw a 
{ponge in his left-hand. The dance of 
{> many jarring natures put me in mind 
of the fan, moon, and earth, in the Re- 
near ſal, that danced together for no other 
end but to eclipſe on: another. 

The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, by 
what has been before ſaid, that the lady 
on the throne would have been almoſt 
frighted to diſtraction, had the ſeen but 
any one of theſe ſpectres; what then muſt 
have been her condition when ſhe law 
them all in a body? She fainted and died 
away at the ſigh. 

Fr neque jam cchr oft milo candore ruberi; 
Kor wig ret wires, et que madd viſa placebant; 
I, Cor pus FOMANE 


Oviv. Mr. L. 3. v. 491. 


Her ſpirits Faint, 
Her blooming cheeks aſſume a palid taint, 
And ſcarce her form remains. 


There was as great a change in the 
hill of money-bags, and the heaps of 
money, the former ſhrinking and fall- 
ing into ſo many empty bags, that 1 
now found not above a tenth part of 
them had been filled with money. The 
reſt that tock up the ſame ſpace, and 
made the fame figure as the bags that 
were really filled with money, had been 
blown up with air, and called into my 
memory the bags full of wind, which 
Homer teils us his hero received as 2 
preſent from olus. The great heaps 
of gold on either fide the throne now 
appeared to be only heaps of paper, or 
little piles of notched ſticks, bound up 
together in bundles like Bath-faggots. 

Whilſt I was lamenting this ſudden 
deſolation that had been made before 
me, the whole ſcene vaniſhed: in the 
room of the frightful ſpectres, there now 
entered a ſecond dance of apparitions, 
very agreeably matched together, and 


macle up of very amiable phantoms. 


The firit pair was Liberty with Mo- 
narchy at her right-hand; the ſecond 
was Moderation, leading in Religion; 
and the third a perſon whom I had 
never ſeen, with the Genius of Great 
Britain. At the firlt entrance the lady 
revived, the bags ſwellcd to their former 
bulk, the piles of faggots and heaps of 
paper changed into pyramids of gui- 
neas: and for my own part, I was fo 
tranſported with joy, that I awaked, 
though, I mutt conteis, I would fain 
have failen aſleep again to have cloſed 


my viſion, if I could have done it. 
1 
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Hor. SAT. 6. . 2. v.59. 


ONEOF UNCONMMUN SILENCE AND RECYCERVE, 


N author, when he firit appears in 

the world, is very apt to believe it 

nas nothing to think of but his per- 
formances. With a good ſhare of this 
vanity in my heart, I made it my bu- 
finels theſe three days to liften after 
wy gen fame; and ws 1 have ſometimes 


met with circumſtances which did nos 
difpleaſe me, I have been encountered 
by others which gave me as much mor- 
tification. Tt is incredible to think how 
empty I have in this time obierved ſome 
part of the ſpecies to be, what mere 
blanks they are when they firſt come 

" abroad 
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abroad in the morning, how utterly 
they are at a ſtand until they are {ot a- 
going by ſome paragraph in a new: - 
paper: ſuch perſons are very acceptable 
to a young author, for they deſire no 
more in any thing but to he new to be 
agreeable. If I found conſolation among 
ſuch, I was as much diſquicted by the 
incapacity of others. 'T heie are mor- 
tals who have a certain curioſity without 
wer of reflection, and peruſed my 
papers like ſpectators rather than read- 
ers. But there is ſo little pleaſure in en- 
quiries that ſo nearly concern ourſelves, 
(it being the worlt way in the world to 
fame, to be too anxious about it) that 
upon the whole I refolved for the future 
to £0 on in my ordinary way; and with- 
out too much fear or hope about the 
buſineſs of reputation, to be very cure- 
ful of the deſign of my actions, hut very 
negligent of the conſiquences of them. 
It is an endleſs and frivolons purſuit 
to act by any other rule than the care of 
fatisfving our own minds in what we 
do. One would think a filent man, who 
concerned himſelf with no one breath- 
ing, ſhould be very littie liable to miſ- 
intcroretations; and yet I remember I 
was once taken up for a Je{uit, for no 
other reaſon but my profound tuciturn- 
ty. Itis from this misfortune, that to be 
out of harm's way, I have ever fince 
affected crowds. He who comes into 
aſſemblies only to gratiſy his curioſity, 
and not to make a figure, enjoys the 
pleaſures of retirement in a more exqui- 
fite degree than he poſſibly could in his 
cloſet; the lover, the ambitious, and 
the miſer, are followed thither by a 
worſe crowd than any they can with- 
draw from. To be exempt from the 
paſſons with which others are torment- 
£1, is the only pleafing ſolitude. I can 
very juſtly ſay with the ancient ſage— 
© I am never lets alone than when alone.“ 
As I am inf:pnificant to the company 
in public places, and as it is vifble I 
do not come thither, as maſt do, to 
ſhew myſeit; I gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to mike an appearance, 
and have often as Kind locks from well- 
drefied gentlemen and ladics, as a pcet 
would beſtow upon one of his audience. 
Tuere are fo many gratifications attend 
this public fort of obſcurity, that ſome 
little diſtaſtes I daily receive have loft 
ter anguiſh; and I did the other day, 
without the leaſt diſpleaſure, overlicar 
one lay of me— That itrange fellow; 
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and another anſwer—* I have known 
© the tellow's face theſe twelve years, 
© and o mult you; but I believe you 
© are the firſt ever aſked who he was. 
There are, I muſt confeſs, many to 
whom my perſon is as well known as 
that of their neareſt relations, who give 
themſcives no farther trouble about call- 
ing me by my name or quality, but 
ſpeak of me very — by Mr. 
What d' ye call him. 

To make up for theſe trivial diſad- 
vantages, I have the high fatisfa&tion 
of behoiding all nature with an unpre- 
judiced eye; and having nothing to do 
with men's paſſions or intereſts, I can 
with the greater ſagacity conſider their 
talents, manners, failings, and merits. 

It is remarkable that thoſe who want 
any one ſenſe poſſeſs the others with 
greater force and. vivacity. Thus my 
want of, or rather reſignation of, ſpeech, 
gives me all the advantages of a dumb 
man. I have, methinks, a more than 
orainary penetration in ſceing; and flat- 
ter mvicif that I have looked into the 
hizheit and loweſt of mankind, and 
make il reed gueſſes, without being ad- 
mitted to their converſation, at the in- 
moſt thoughts and reflections of all 
whom I behold. It is from hence that 
Fool or ill fortune has no manner of 
torce towards affecting my judgment. 
I ice men flouriſhing in courts, and 
languiſhing in jails, without being pre- 
judiced from their circumitances to their 
favour or diſadvantage; but from their 
inward manner of bearing their condi- 
tion, often pity the proſperous, and ad- 
mire the unhappy. 

Thoſe who converſe with the dumb, 
know from the turn of their eyes, and 
the changes of their countenance, their 
{niiments of the objects before them. 
T have indulged my filence to ſuch an 
extravagance, t iat the few who are in- 
tmiale with me, antwer my ſmiles with 
concurrent ſentences, and argue to the 
very 1-0.nt I ſhake my head at, without 
my peaking. Will Honeycomb was 
very entertzining the other night at a 
Plan, to a geniiuman who ſat en his 
right-hand, wiile I was at his left. 
The gentleman believed Will was talk- 
ing to himſelf, when upon my looking 
with great approdation at a young thing 
in a box before us, he faid—* I am 
quite of another opinion. She has, I 
* allow, a very pleaſing aſpect, but me- 
* Cunks that fimplicity in her counte- 

© Nance 
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© nance is rather childiſh than innocent.” 
When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 
ſaid—* I grant her dreſs is very becom- 
* ing, but perhaps the merit of that 
choice is owing to her mother; for 
though,” continued he, © I allow a 
heauty to he as much commenced for 
the elegance of her dreſs, as a wit for 
that of his language; yet, if ſhe has 
ftolen the colour of her ribbands from 
another, or had advice about her 
trimmings, I ſhall not allow her the 
praiſe of dreſs, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author,” When I 
threw my eye towards the next woman 
to her, Will ſpoke what I looked, ac- 
cording to his romantic imagination, in 
the following manner. 
© Bchold, you who dare, that charm- 
ing virgin; behold the beauty of her 
rſon chaſtiſed by the innocence of 
La thoughts. Chaſtity, good-nature, 
and affability, are the graces that play 
in her countenance; ſhe knows ſhe is 
handiome, but ſhe knows the is good. 
Conſcious beauty adorned with con- 
ſcious virtue! What a ſpirit is there 
in thoſe eyes! What a bloom in that 
ſon! How 1s the whole woman ex- 
preſſed in her appearance! her air has 
the beauty of motion, and her look 
the force of language.” 
It was prudence to turn away my eyes 
from this object, and therefore I turned 
them to the thoughtleſs creatures who 
make up the lump of that ſex, and move 
a knowing eye no more than the por- 
traitures of inſignificant people by ordi- 
nary painters, which are but pictures 
of pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind 
is the general entertainment of my life; 
I never enter into the commerce of diſ- 
courſe with any but my particular friends, 
and not in public even with them. Such 
an habit haz perhaps raiſed in me un- 
common reflections ; but this etfect I 
cannot communicate but by my writ- 
ings. As my pleaſures are almoſt 
wholly confined to thoſe of the ſight, I 
take it for a peculiar happineſs that I 
have always had an eafty and familiar 
admittance to the fair ſex. If I never 

raiſed or flattered, I never belyed or 
contradicted them. As theſe compoſe 
half the world, and are, by the juſt 
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complaiſance and gallantry of eur na- 
tion, the more powerful part of our 
people, I ſhall dedicate a conſiderable 
thare of theſe my ſpeculations to their 
ſervice, and ſhall lead the young through 
all the becoming duties of virginity, 
marriage, and widowhood. When it 
is a woman's day, in my works, I ſhall 
endeavour at a tile and air ſuitable to 
their underftanding. When I ſay this, 
I mult be underſtood to mean, that 1 
ſhall not lower but exalt the ſubjects I 
treat upon. Diſcourſe for their enter- 
tainment, is not to be debaſed but re- 
fined. A man may appear learned 
without talking ſentences, as in his or- 
dinary geſture he diſcovers he can dance 
though he does not cut capers. Ina 
word, I ſhall take it for the greateſt 
glory of my work, if among reaſonable 
women this paper may furniſh tea-table 
talk. In order to it, I ſhall treat on 
matters which relate to females, as they 
are concerned to approach or fly from 
the other ſex, or as they are tied to them 
by blood, intereſt, or affection. Upon 
this occaſion I think it but reaſonable 
to declare, that whatever ſkill I niay 
have in ſpeculation, I ſhall never be- 
tray what the eyes of lovers ſay to each 
other in my preſence. At the ſame 
time I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, 
by this promiſe, to conceal any talſe 
proteſtations which I obſerve made by 
glances in public aſſemblies; but en- 
deavour to make both ſexes appear in 
their conduct what they are in their 
hearts. By this means, love, during 
the time of my ſpeculations, ſhall be 
carried on with the ſame ſincerity as any 
other affairs of lefs conſideration. As 
this is the greateſt concern, men ſhall 
be from henceforth liable to the greateſt 
reproach for miſbehaviour in it. Falſe- 
hood in love ſhall hereafter bear a blacker 
aſpect, than infidelity in friendſhip, or 
villainy in buſineſs. For this great and 
good end, all breaches againſt that no- 
ble paſſion, the cement of ſociety, ſhall 
be ſeverely examined. But this, and all 
other matters looſely hinted at now, and 
in my tormer papers, ſhall have their 
proper place in my following diſcourſes ; 
the preſent writing is only to admoniſh 
die world, that they ſhall not find me 
an idle but a buſy Spectator. R 
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SPECTATUM ADMISSI RISUM TENEATIS? 


Hon. Ars PotT. VER. ©. 


ADMITTED TO THE $S1GHT, WOU'D YOU NOT LAUGH? 


N Opera may be allowed to be ex- 
travagantly laviſh im 1t's decora- 
ions, as it's only deſign is to graticy the 
Fnſes, and keep up an indo;ent attention 
im the audience. Common fen'e now- 
ever requires, that there ſhould he no- 
thing in the ſcenes and machines lich 
may appear chiidith and hin. How 
would the wits cf King Charloe's time 
have laughcd to have teen Nicolini ex- 
poſed to a tempeſt in rohes of eninc, 
and ſailing in an Open bent upon a ſca 
of paſtebaard? What a cid of railtery 
would they have been ict into, had they 
beun entertaine:| wth painted drogons 
Fitting wild-fire, enchanted chario's 
drawn by Flanders mares, and real ca- 
cades in artificial landſkips? A little 
Kill in criticitm would inform us, that 
thadows and realities ought not ro be 
mixed together in the fame piece; and, 
mat the ſcenes which are deſigned as the 
repreſentations of nature, ſhould be filled 
wich reſemblances, and not with the 
things themſelves. If one would repre- 
tent a wide champain country filled with 
herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous 
w draw the country only upon the 
ſcenes, and to croud ſeveral parts of the 
ſage with ſheep and ex:n. This is 
Joining together inconſiſtencies, and 
making the decoration partly real and 
artly imaginary. I woutid recommend 
whit I have fail here to the directors, 
as well as to the admuers of our mo- 
dern opera. 
As I was walking in the ſtreets about 
2 fortnight ago, I faw an ordin rv fel- 
J carrying a cage full of litile birds 
mpon his ſtoubhen; and, as | was won— 
dering with myielf what ute he would 
Eut them to, he was met very luckily by 
an 2cuaminnce, who tid the fune cu- 
riohity, Upon his alking him what he 
kad upon his ſhoulder, he told him that 
he had been buying rorrows fur tho 
era. *©* Sparrews for the opera,“ ſays 
Is friend, licking his lips, * what, are 
6 they 0 he roaſted mt No, no, tavs 
the other, they are to enter towirds the 


© end of the firſt act, and to fly about 
© the ſtage.” x 

Tis ttrange dialogue awakened my 
curiotty ſo far, that I immediately 
bought the opera, by which means I 
perceived that the ſparrows were to act 
the part of {mging-birds in a dehghtiv! 
grove; though upon a nearer enquiry l 
found the ſparrows put the fame 1r:ck 
upon the audience, that Sir Diario r- 
all practited upon his miſtreis; tor 
though they flew in tght, the muse 
proceeded from a contort of flagelcts 
and bir}s-cails which were plante be- 
hind the ſcenes. At the ſome time I 
made this diſcovery, 1] found by the 
ditcourſe of the actors, that there were 
great deſians on foot for the improvement 
of the opera; that it had been propoſed 
to break down a part at the wall, and 
to ſurpriſe the audience with a party cf 
an hundred horſe; and that there was 
actually a project cf bringing the New 
River into the houſe, to be employed in 
jetteaas and water- works. This pro- 
ject, as J have fince heard, is poſtponed 
till the ſummer ſeaſon; when it is thought 
the coolnels that proceeds from foun- 
tains and caſcades will be more accept- 
able and refreſhing to people of quality. 
In the mean time, to find out à more 


agreeable entertainment for the winter 


ſcaſon, the opera of Rinaldo is filled 
with thunder and lightning, illumina- 
tions and fire-works; which the audience 
may look upon without catching cold, 
and indeed, without much danger of 
being burnt; for there are ſeveral en- 
gines filled with water, and ready to 
play at a minute's warning, in cafe any 
uch accident ſhould happen. FHow- 
ever, as I have à very great frendſhip 
for the owrer of this theatre, hope 
that he has been wife enough to inſure 
his houſe before he would let this opera 

be aGed in it. | 
It 's no wonder that thoſe frencs 
thoutu be very wrprileg which were 
contrived by rwo poets of different na- 
tials, and rated be tay in gicians of 
differen: 
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different ſexes. Armida (as we are told 
in the argument) was an Amazonian 
enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſſani 
(as we learn from the perſons repre- 
tented) 2 Chriſtian conjuror (mago 
— I muit confeſs I am very 
much to find how an Amazon 
ſhould be verſed in the black art; or how 
a good Chriltian, for ſuch is the part of 
the magician, ſhould deal with the devil. 

To conſider the poet after the con- 
juror, I ſhall give you a taſte of the Ita- 
lian from the firſt lines of his preface. 
© Eccoti, benizue lattore, un parto di pache 
© fere, che ſe ben nato di notte, nou 6 pero 
* aburto di tenebre, ma fi fara canoſcere 
* figliod' Apalla con qualcher aggingd: Par- 
a e 
© of a few evenings, which, though it 
© be the offspring of the night, is not 
6 ä darkneſs, but will 
make iiſelf known to be the fon of 
Apollo, with a certain ray of Par- 
© naſſus.” He afterwards proceeds to 
call Myaheer Handel the Orpheus of 
our age, and to acquaint vs, in the 
fame ſublimity of ſtile, that he com- 
poſed this opera in a fortnight. Such 
are the wits to whole taſtes we fo am- 
bitiouſly conform ourlelves. The truth 
of it is, the fineſt writers among the 
modern Italians expreſs themſelves in 
luch a florid form of words, and fuch 
tedious circumlocutions, as are uſed by 
none but peJants in our own country; 
and at the ſame time fill their writings 
with fuch pour imaginations and con- 
ceits, as our youths are aſhamed of be- 
fore they have been two years at the 
univerſity. Some may be apt to think 
that it is the difference of genius which 
produces the difference in the works of 
the two nations; but to ſhew there is 
nothing in this, if we look into the 
writings of the old Italians, fuck as 
Cicero and Virgil, we ſnall find that 
the Engliſh writers, in their way of 
thinking and expreſſing themlelves, re- 
ſemble thoſe authors much mere than 
the modern Italians pretend to do. And 


as for the poet himſelf, from whom the 
dreams of this opera are taken, I muſt 
intirely agree with Monkeur Boilcau, 
that one verſe in Virgil is worth all the 
clincant or tinſel of Taſſo. 

But to return to the ſparrows; there 
have been ſo many flights of them let 
looſe in this apera, that it is feared the 
houſe will never get rid of them; and 
that in other plays they may make their 
entrance in very wrong and i 
ſcenes, ſo as to be ſeen flying in alady's 
bed-chamber, os perc hing upon a king's. 
throne; beldes the inconveniencies 
which the heads of the audiences may 
ſometimes ſuffer from them. I am cre- 
dibly intormed, that there was once a 
detign of cating into an opera the ſtory 
of Whittington and his cat, and that in 
order to it, there had been got together 
2 great quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, 
the proprietor of the playhoule, very 
prudently contidered that it wouid be 
impoſſible for the cat to Kill them all, 
and that conſequently the princes of the 
Rage might be as much infeſted wick 
mice, as the prince of therfland was be- 
fore the cat's arrival upon it; tor which 
realon he would nut permit jt to be 
acted in his houie. And indeed I can- 
not blame him; for, as he ſaid very well 
upon that occaſion, I do not hear that 
any of the pertormers in our opera pre- 
tend to equal the famous pied piper, 
who made all the mice of a great town 
in Germany follow his muſic, and by 
that means cleared the place of thoſe 
little noxious animals. 

Before I diſmiſs this paper, I muſt 
inform my reader, that I hear there is a 
treaty on foot with London and Wiſe 
(who will be appointed gardeners of 
the playhouſe) to furniſh the opera of 
Rinaldo and Armida with an orange» 
grove; and that the next time it is ated, 
tne ſinging- birds will be perionated by 
tom-tits; the undertakers being reſolued 
to ſpare neither pains nor money. for the 
gratification of the audience. = 


C Ne VI; 
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CREDEBANT HOC GRANDE NEFAS, ET MORTE PIANDUM, 


$1 JUVENIS VETULO NON ASSURREXERATs 


Jov. SAT. x11T. 24 


"WAS IMPIOUS THEX ($0 MUCH WAS AGE REVER'D) 
FOR YOUTH TO KEEP THEIR SEAT, WHEN AN OLD MAN APPEAR'D» 


Know no evil under the ſun fo great 

as the abuſe of the underſtanding, 
and yet there is no one vice more com- 
mon. It has diftuſed itſelf through both 
fexes and all qualities of mankind; and 
there is hardly that perſon to be found, 
who is not more concerned for the re- 
putation of wit and ſenſe, than honeſty 
and virtue, But this unhappy affecta 
tion of being wiſe rather than honeſt, 
witty than good-natured, is the ſource 
of moſt of the ill habirs of life. Such 
falſe impreſſions are owing to the aban- 
doned writings of men of wit, and the 
ankward imitation of the reſt of man- 
kind. 

For this reaſon. Sir Roger was ſaying 
laſt night, that he was of opinion none 
but men of fine parts deſerve to be 
hanged. The reflections of ſuch men 
are fo delicate upon all occurrences 
which they are concerned in, that they 
ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinary 
infamy and puniſhment for offending 
againſt ſuch quick admonitions as their 
own fouls give them, and blunting the 
fine edge of their minds in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they are no more ſhocked at 
vice and folly, than men of flower ca- 

ines. There is no ter monſter 
in being, than a very ill man of great 
parts: he lives like a man in a palſy, 
with one ſicle of him dead. While per- 
haps he enjoys the ſatis faction of luxury, 
of wealth, of ambition, he has loſt the 
taſte of good- will, of friendthip, of in- 
nocence. Scarecrow, the beggar in 
Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, who diſabledhim- 
ſelf in his right leg, and aſks alms all 
day to get himſelf a warm ſupper and a 
trull at night, is not half fo deſpicable 
a wretch as ſuch a man of ſenſe. The 
beggar has no reliſh above ſenſations; 
he finds reſt more agreeable than mo- 
tion; and while he has a warm fire and 
his doxy, never reflects that he deſerves 
to be whipped. * Every man who ter- 
* minates his ſatisfactions and enjcy- 
© ments within the ſupply of his own 


© neceffities and paſſions, is, ſays Sir 


Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue 23 


© Scarecrow, But, continued he, tor 
© the loſs of public and private virtue, 
we are beholden to your men of parts 
forſooth; it is with them no matter 
what is done, ſo it be done with an 
air. But to me, ho am ſo whimfical 
in a corrupt age as to act according 
to nature and reaſon, a ſelkſh man, 
in the moſt ſhining circumſtance and 
equipage, appears in the fame condi- 
tion with the fellow above- mentioned, 
but more contemptible, in proportion 
to what more he robs the public of, 
and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a rule, that the whole man 
is to move together; that every action 
of any importance, is to have a 
ſpect of public good; and that the 
general tendency of our indifferent 
actions ought to be agreeable to the 
* diates of reaſon, of religion, of good- 
© breeding; without this a man, as I be- 
© fore have hinted, is hopping inſtead of 
© walking, he is not in his entire and 
proper motion.” | 
While the honeſt knight was thus 
bewildering himſelf in good (tarts, I 
looked attentively upon him, which 
made him, I thought, colle& his mind 
a little. What I aim at,' ſays he, © is 
to repreſent, that I am of opinion, to 
© poliſh our underftandings and neglect 
© our manners, is of all things the molt 
* inexcuſable. Reaſon ſhould govern 
aſſion, but inſtead of that, you ſee, 
it 1s often ſubſervient to itz and :s 
unaccountable as one would think it, 
a wile man is not always a good man. 
This degeneracy is not only the gift 
of particular | pens but at ſome 
times of a whole people: and perhaps 
it may appear upon examination, that 
the molt polite ages are the leaſt vir- 
tuous. This may be attributed to 
the folly of admitting wit and learn- 
ing as merit in themſelves, without 
conſidering the application of them. 
Zy this means it becomes a rule, not 
lo much to regard what we do, as how 
© we 
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we do it. But this falſe beauty will 
not paſs upon men of honeſt minds 
and true taſte: Sir Richard Black- 
© more ſays, with as much good ſenſe as 
© virtue— It is a mighty diſhonour 
e and ſhame to y excellent fa- 
* culties and abundance of wit to hu- 
% mour and pleaſe men in their vices 
* and follies. The great enemy of 
* mankind, notwithſtanding his wit 
* and angelic faculties, is the moſt 
% odious being in the whole creation. 
He goes on ſoon after to ſay very ge- 
© nerouſly, that he undertook the writ- 
ing of his poem to reſcue the Muſes 
% out of the hands of raviſhers, to re- 
5 ſtore them to their ſweet and chaſte 
«© manſions, and to engage them in an 
© employment ſuitable to their dignity.” 
© This certainly ought to be the pur- 
« poſe of every man who appears in 
public, and whoever does not proceed 
upon that foundation, injures his 
© country as faſt as he ſucceeds in his 
* ſtudies. When modeity ceaſes to be 
© the chief ornament of one ſex, and 
integrity of the other, ſociety is upon 
a wrong baſis, and we ſhall he ever 
after without rules to guide our judg- 
ment in what is really becoming and 
ornamental. Nature and reaſon di- 
rect one thing, paſſion and humour 
another: to follow the dictates of the 
two latter, is going into a road that is 
both endleſs and intricate KR we 
© purſue the other, our is de- 
s lightfal, and what we — at eaſily 
attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at 
< preſent as polite a nation as any in the 
* world; but any man who thinks can 
© eatly ſee, that the affectation of be. 
ing gay and in faſhion, has very near 
eaten up our ſenſe and our reli- 
© gion. Is there any thing fo juſt, as 
© that mode and gallantry ſhould be 
< built upon exerting ourſelves in what 
© is proper and agreeable to the initi- 
© tutions of juſtice and piety among us? 
And yet is there any thing more com- 
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© mon than that we run in perfect con- 
— CS 2 

ported by no other preten than 
© that it is done with what we call 4 


© good . | 

N Nothing ought to be held laudable 
© or becoming, but what nature itſelf 
© ſhould us to think ſo. Re- 
© ſpet to all kind of ſuperiors is found- 


© ed, methinks, _ inſtinct; and yet, 


© what is fo ridiculous as age? I make 
this abrupt tranſition to the mention 
© of this vice more than any other, in 
© order to introduce a little tory, which 
© I think a pretty inſtance that the moſt 
© polite age is in danger of being the 
© moſt vicious. 

It happened at Athens, during 2 
0 pom repreſentation of ſome play ex- 
© hibited in honour of the common- 
© wealth, that an old gentleman came 
too late for a place ſuitable to his age 
and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen who obſerved the diſficulty 
and confuſion he was in, made figns 
to him that they weuld acc ate 


good man buſtled through the crow 
| accordingly; but when he came to 
the ſeats to which he was invited, the 
jeſt was to fit cloſe, and expoſe him, 
as he ſtood out of countenance, to the 
whole audience. The frolic went 
round all the Athenian benches. But 
on thoſe occaſions there were alſo par - 
ticular places aſſigned for foreigners: 
when the good man ſkulked towards 
the boxes appointed fer the Lacede- 
monians, that honeſt people, more vir- 
tuous than polite, role up all to a 
man, and with the greateſt reſpect re- 
ceived him among them. The Athe- 
nians being ſuddenly touched with 3 
ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their 
own degeneracy, gave a thunder of 
© applauſe; and the old man ci ied ou. 
«© The Athenians underitand what 1s 
1% good, but the Lacedemonians prac- 
« aſe it. * 


him if he came where they ſat: the 
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Ne VII. THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 


SOMNTA, TEFRRORES MAGICOS, MIRACULA, SAGAS, 
XOCTURNOS LEMURES, PORTENTAQUE THESSALA RIDES? 


Hon, Er. 11. 205. 


vISTONS, AND MACIC SPELLS, CAN YOU DESPTSY, 
AND LAUGH AT WITCHES, GHOSTS, AND PRODIGIES?. 


OING yeſterday to dine with an 

old acquaintance, I had the miſ- 
fortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. Upon aſking him the 
occaſion of it, he told me that his wife 
had dreamt a ſtrange dream the night 
before, which they were afraid por- 
tended fome misfortune to themſelves or 
to their children, At her coming into 
the room I obſerved a ſettied melancholy 
in her countenance, which I ſhould have 
been troubled For, had I not heard from 
whence it proceeded. We were no 
ſooner fat down, but after having looked 
upon me a little while" My dear, lays 
ſhe, turning to her he (band, © you may 
© now ſee the ſtranger that was in the 
© candle lat night. Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, 
a little boy at the lower end af the table 
told her, that he was to go into ſoin- 
hand on Thurliay. * Thurſday!” ſays 
ſhe, no, child, if it pleaſe God, you 
* ſhall not begin upon Childermas-day; 
5 tell your writing-maſter that Friday 
* will be ſoon enough.” I was refle&- 
ing with myſelf on the oddneſs of her 
fancy, and wendering that any body 
would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe a 
day in every week. In the midit of 
theſe my muſings, ſhe defired me to 
reach her a little ſalt upon the point of 
my knife, which I did in ſuch atrepida- 
tion and hurry of obedience, that I let 
it drop by the way; at which ſhe imme- 
diately ſtartled, and ſaid it fell towards 
her. Upon this I looked very blank; 
and, obterving the concern of the whole 
table, began to conſider myſelf, with 
ſome confulion, as a perſon that had 
brought a diſaſter upon the fami- 
ly. The lady, however, recovering 
herſelf after a little ſpace, ſaid to her 
huſband, with a figh—* My dear, miſ- 
* fortunes never come ſingle. My 
friend, I found, a&ed but an under- 
part at his table, and — a man of 
more good-nature than underſtanding, 
thinks bimſelf obliged to fall in with 


all the paſſions and humours of his 
yoke-fellow: Do not you remember, 
© child,” fays ſhe, that the pig*-on- 
© houſe fell the very afternoon that our 
* careleſs wench ſpilt the fait upon the 
table? —“ Ves, ſays he, my dear, 
© and the next poſt brought us an ac- 
© count of the battle of Almanza. The 
reader may gueſs at the figure I made 
after having done all this miſchief. I 
diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as I could, 
with my uſval taciturnity; when, to my 
utter confuſton, the lady ſeeing me 
quitting my knife and fork, and laying 
them acroſs one another upon the plate, 
defired me that I would humour her fo 
far as to take them out of that figure, 
and place them fide by fide. What the 
abſurdity was which I had committed I 
did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was 
ſome traditionary 2 in it; and 
therefore, in obedience to the lady of 
the houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
figure I ſhall always lay them in for the 
future, though I do not know any rea- 
ſon for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to ſee 
that a perſon has conceived an averſion 
to him. For my own part, I quickly 
found, by the lady's looks, that the re- 
garded me as a very odd kind of fellow, 
with an unfortunate aſpect. For which 
reaſon I took my leave immediately after 
dinner, and withdrew to my own lodg- 
ings. Upon my return home, I fell into 
a profound contemplation on the evils 
that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies of 
mankind; how they fubje& us te ima- 
ginary afflict ions, and additional for- 
rows, that do not properly come within 
our lot. As if natural calamities 
or life were not ſufficient for it, we turn 
the moſt indifferent circumſtances into 
misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from 
—_— accidents as from real evils. I 

ve known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoi 
a night's reſt; and have ſeen a 4 
love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 

"upon 
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upon the plucking of a merry- thought. 
A fcreech-owl at midnight has alarmed 
a family more than a band of robbers; 
nay, the voice of a cricket hath track 
more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing ſo inconfiderable, which 
may not dreadfal to an imagina- 
tion that is filled with omens and prog- 
noſtics. A ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, 
ſhoot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in 2 mixt aſ- 
ſembly, that was full of noiſe and mirth, 
when on a ſudden an old woman un- 
luckily obſerved there was thirteen of us 
m company. This remark ſtruck a panic 
terror into ſeveral who were t, in- 
ſomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of 
our female companions was big with 
child, affirmed there were fourteen in 
the room, and that, inftead of portend- 
ing one cf the company ſhould die, it 

lainly foretold one of them ſhould be 
— Had not my friend found this 
expedient to break the omen, I queſtion 
not but haif the women in the company 
would have fallen fick that very night. 

An old maid, that 4s troubled with 
the vapours, produces infinite diſturh- 
ances of this kind among her friends 
and neighbours. I know a maiden 
aunt, of 2 great family, who is one of 
theſe antiquated Siby!s, that forebodes 
and propheſies from one end of the year 
to the other. She is always ſeeing ap- 
paritions, and hearing deathwatches; and 
was the other day almoſt frighted out of 
her wits by the t houſe-dog, that 
howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe 
lay ill of the tooth - ach. Such an extra- 
vagant caſt of mind engages multitudes 
of people not only in impertinent terrors, 
but in ſupernumerary duties of life; and 
ariſes from that fear and ignorance which 


are natural to the foul of man. The 
horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death (or indeed of any fu- 
ture evil) and the uncertainty of it's ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with in- 
numerable ſions and ſuſpicions, 
and conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſer- 
vation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and 
predictions. For as it is the chief con- 
— of = men to retrench the evils of 
ite by the reaſonings of philoſophy; it 
is — of . to wn ih 
them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtitien. 
For my own part, I ſhould be very 
much troubſed were I endowed with this 
divining quality, though it ſhould in- 
form me truly of every thing that can 
befal me. I would not anticipate the 
reliſh of an happineſs, nor feel the 
weight of any miſery, before it actually 
arrives. of byi 
I know but one way of fortifyi 
foul againſt theſe gloomy — 
terrors of mind, and that is, by ſecuring 
to myſelf the friendſhip an protection 
of that Being who diſpoſes of events, 
and governs futurity. He fees at one 
view, the whole thread of my exiſtznce, 
not only that part of it which I have al- 
ready paſſed through, but that which 
runs forward into ail the depths of eter- 
nity. When J lay me down to fleep, I 
recommend mvlſelt to his care; when I 
awake, I give myſelf vp to his direction. 
Amidit all the evils that threaten me, I 
will look vp to him for help, and queſ- 
tion not but he will either avert them, 
or turn them to my advantage. Though 
I know neither the time nor the manner 
of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure 
that he knows them both, and that he 
will not fail to comfort and ſupport me 
under them. | C 
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AT YENUS OBSCURO GRADIENTES AERE SEPSIT, 
ET MULTO NEBULA CIKCUM DEA FUDIT AMICTYU, 


CEANERE NE QUIS £0s 


VinG. EN. . 418. 


THEY MARCH OBSCURE, FOR VENUS KINDLY SHROUDS 
WITH MISTS THEIR PERSONS, AND INVOLYZS IN CLOUDS. 


Shall here communicate to the world 
a couple of letters, which I believe 
wall give the reader as good an enter. 


DayYvztx. 


2 as an — hag able to furniſh 
im with, theret laall make no 
apology for them. 
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TO THE SPECTATOR, &c. 
FIR, 
1 Am one of the directors of the So- 
ciety for the reformation of manners, 
and therefore think myſelf a proper per- 
fon for your correſpondence. I have 
thoroughly examined the preſent [tate ot 
religion in Great Britain, and am abie 
to acquaint you with the predominant 
vice of market-town in the whole 
inland. I can tell you the progrels that 
virtue has made in all our cities, bo- 
roughs, and corporations; and know 
as well the evil practices that are com- 
mitted in Berwick or Exeter, as What 
is done in my own family. In a word, 
Sir, I have my correſpondents in the re- 
moteſt parts of the nation, who ſend me 
Cual accounts from time to time 
of all the little irregularities that fall 
under their notice in their ſeveral di- 
ſtricts and diviſions. 

I am no lefs acquainted with the par- 
ticulas quarters and regions ct this great 
town, than with the different parts and 
d ſtributions of the whole nation. I can 
deleribe every pariſh by it's impietics, 
and can tell you in which of our ttreets 
lewdneſs prevails, which gaming has 
taken the poſſeſſion of, and where drurk- 
enneſs has got the hetter of them hoth. 
When I am diſpoſed to raiſe a tine for 
the poor, I know the lancs and alleys 
that are inhabited by common ſwcarers. 
When I would encourage the hoſpital 
of Bridewcil, and improve the hempen 
manufacture, I am very well acquaint- 
ed with all the haunts an | relorts of fe- 
male night-walkers. 

After this ſhort account or myſelf, I 
muſt let you know, that the deũgn of 
this paper is to give you information of 
a certain irregular afſembly, which I 
think falls very properly under your ob- 
fervation, eſpecially fince the perſons it 
is compoſed of are criminals too conſi- 
derable for the animadverſions ot our ſo- 
ciety. I mean, Sis, the Midnight Maſk, 
which has of late been very trequently 
held in orc of the moſt conſpicuous parts 
of the town, and which I hear will be 
continued with additions and improve- 
ments. As all the perſons who com- 
poſe this lawleſs affembly are matked, 
we dare. not attack any of them in our 
way, leſt we ſhould {end a woman of 
quality to Bridewell, or a peer of Great 
Britain to the Counter; beſides that, 
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their numbers are ſo very „that 1 
am afraid they would be able to rout our 
whole fraternity, though we were ac- 
companied with all our of con- 
ftables. Both theſe reaſons, which te- 
cure them from our authority, make 
them obnoxious to yours; as both their 
diſguiſe and their numbers will give no 
particular perſon reaſon to think himſelf 
affronted by you. 

It we are rightly informed, the rules 
that are obſerved by this new ſociety are 
wonderfully contrived for the advance- 
ment of cuckoldom. The women either 
come by themſelves, or are introduced 
by friends, who are obliged to quit 
them, upon their firſt entrance, to the 
converſation of any body that addreſſes 
himlelt to them. 1 — ſeveral rooms 
where the parties may retire, and if they 
pleaſe, ſhew their faces by conſent. 
Whiipers, ſqueezes, nods, and embraces, 
are the innocent freedoms of the pluce. 
In ſhort, the whole deſign of this libi- 
dinous aſſembly feems to terminate in 
aſſignations and intrigues; and I hope 
you will take effectual methods by your 
public advice and admonitions, to pre- 
vent ſuch a promiſcuous multitude of 
doth ſexes from meeting together in 1a 
clandeſtine a manner, I am, your hum- 
ble ſervant, and — A 


Not long after the peruſal of this letter 
I received another upon the ſame ſub- 
ject; which, by the date and ſtile of it, 
I take to be written by fome young 
Templar, 


$125 MIDDLE TEMPLE, 1710-11. 
WHEN a man has been guilty of 
any vice or folly, I think the bett 
atonement he can make for it, is to warn 
qthers not to fall into the like. In or- 
der to this 1 mutt acquaint you, that 
ſome time in Feiruar I went to the 
Tueiday's maſquerade, . Upon my firſt 
ing int was attacked by half a dozen 
emale Quakers, who ſeemed willing to 
adopt me tor a brother; but upon a nearer 
examination, I found they were a ſiſter - 
hood of coquettes diſguiſed in that pre- 
ciſe habit. I was ſoon after taken out 
to dance, and, as I fancied, by a wo- 
man of the firſt quality, for the was 
very tall, and moved gracefully. Ag 

{ſoon as the minuet was over, we 
one another through our maſks; : as 
a ane 
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am very well read in Waller, I repeat - 
ef to her the four following verics out 
oi his poem to VanGike: 


The heedleſs lover does not know, 
Whoſe eyes they are that wound him fo; 
But confounded with thy art, 

Inquires her name that has his heart. 


I pronounced theſe words with fuch a 
Ianguiſhing air, that I had ſome rcaſon to 
conclude I had made a conqueſt. She 
told me that the hoped my face was not 
akin to my tongue; and looking upon 
her watch, I — diſcovered the 
figure of a coronet on the back part of 
it. I was fo tranfported with the thought 
of ſuch an amour, that I plicd her from 
one room to another with alt the gal- 
jantries I could invent; and at length 
hrought things to ſo happy an iſſue, that 
ihe gave me a private meeting the next 
day, without page or footman, conc! 
or <quipage. My heart danced in rap- 


tures, but I had not lived in this golden 
dream above three days before I found 
good reafon to with that I had continued 
true to my Jaundreſs. I have fince 
heard, by a very great accident, that 
this fine lady does not live tar from Co- 
vent Carden, and that T am nct the firſt 
cuity whom ſhe has paſſed herfelf upon 
tor a counteſs. 

Thus, Sir, you fee how I have miſ- 
taken a Cloud for a Juno; and if you 
can make any ule of this adventure, for 
the henefit of thoſe who may poſſibly be 
as vain young coxcombs as myſelf, 
I lo moſt heartily give you leave, I am, 
vir, YOur mou humble ad:nuer, 


. * 


I deſign to viſit the next maſquerace 
mvieit, in the ſame hahit I wore a: 
Grand Cniro; and til} then Nall ſuſpend 
my judgment of this midu'ght enter- 
tainment. C 
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— 718218 AGIT RAEIDA CUM TICRIDF PACEM 
PERPETUVUAM, SAVIS IS1EX SE CUNVENIT UAS. 


* To SAT. XV. 153. 


TICFR WITH TICFR, BEAR WITH REAR, YoY 77, FIND 


IN LEAGUES OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE JUIN D. 


AN is faid to be a fociable ani- 

mal; and, as an inftance of it, 

we may oblerve, that we take all occa- 
tions and pretences of forming curidves 
into thete little nocturval atlemblies, 
which are commonly known by the name 
of Cluls. When a let of men find theme 
telves agree in any particular, though 
„ever ſo trivial, they eitabliſli thenictves 
into a kind of fraternity, and mest once 
or twice 4 week, upon the account of 
ſuch a fantaſtic reſemblance. I know 
a conſiderable market-town, in which 
there was a club of fat men, that d:d 
not come together, as you may well ſup- 
pole, to entertain one another with 
iprightlinets and wit, but to keep one 
another in countenance; the reom where 
the club met was ſomething of the 
largeſt, and had two entrances, the one 
by a door of a moderate fize, and the 
other by a pair of folding doors. If a 
candidate for this corpulent caub could 
make his entrance through the firſt, he 
was looked upon as arqualined; but if 
he tuck in the paſlage, and cculd not 
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force his way throuzh it, the folding- 


doors were immediately thrown open for 


his reception, and he was ſaluted as a 
brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it ceniiſted but of fittcen perſons, 
weighed above ihr-e tun. 

In oppotition to tris ſociety, there 
ſprung up another cumpoled of ſcare- 
crows and IKeletens, who being very 
mengre and envious, did a they could 
to thwart the deigns of their bulky 
brethren, whom they repreſented as men 
of dangerous principles: till at length 
they worked them our of the favonr of 
the people, and conitquentiy out of the 
magiſtracy. Thete tutions tore the cor- 
poration in picces fer tieveral years, till 
at length they came to tits accommoda- 
tion; that the two bailiſtg of the town 
ſhould be annually choſen cut of the 
two clubs; by wick mcans the princi- 
pal magiſtrates are at this day covpied 
Uke rabbits, one far ind one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or 
rather the confederacy of the Kings. 
This grand 5442" ce was termed a little 
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the return of King Charles the Se- 
, and admitted into it men of all 
alities and profeſſions, ded they 
in the furname of Ring, which, 
as they imagined, ſufficiently declared 
the owners of it to be altogether un- 
tainted with republican and antimo- 
narchical principles. 

A Chriſtian name has likewiſe been 
often uled as a badge of diſtinction, and 
made the occafion of a club. That of 
the s, which uled to meet at the 
fign of the George on St. George's day, 
and ſwear before George, is ſtill freth 
in every one's memory. 

There are at preſent in ſeveral parts 
of this city what they call Street Clubs, 
in which the chief inhabitants of the 
rest converſe together every night. I 
remember, upon my enquiring after 
lodgings in Ormond Strect, the land- 
Jord, to recommend that quarter of the 
town, told me, there was at that time a 
very good club in it; he allo told me, 
upon farther diſcourſe with him, that 
two or three noiſy country-ſquires, who 
were ſettled there the year before, had 
conſiderably funk the price of houſe- 
rent; and that the club (to prevent the 
like inconveniences for the future) had 
thoughts of taking every houle that be- 
came vacant into their own hands, till 
they had found a tenant for it, of a ſo- 
ciable nature, and good converſation. 

The Hum-Drum Club, of which I 
was formerly an unworthy member, was 
made of very honeſt gentlemen, of 
— diſpoſitions, that uſed to ſit 

„ ſmoke their pipes, and ſay no- 
thing till midnight. Mum Club, 
as I am informed, is an inſtitution of 
the ſame nature, and as great au enemy 
to noiſe. 

After theſe two innocent ſocieties, I 
cannot forbear mentioning a very miſ- 
chievous one, that was ereCted in the 
reign of King Charles the Second; I 
mean the Club of Duelliſts, in which 
none was to be admitted that had not 
fought his man. The preſident of it 
was faid to have killed half a dozen in 
ſingle combat; and as for the other mem- 
bers, they took their feats according to 
the number of their ſlain. There was 
likewiſe a fide-table, for ſuch as had 
— drawn blood, and ſhe vn a laudable 
ambition of taking the firſt opportu- 
— to 2 themſelves for the firſt 

. is club conſiſting only of 
wen of honour, did not continue long, 
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moſt of the members of it being put to 
the ſword, or hanged, a little Jax it's 
inſtitution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are 
founded upon eating and drinking, which 
are points wherein moſt men agree, and 
in which the learned and illiterate, the 
dull and the airy, the philofopher and 
the buffoon, can all of them bear a part. 
The Kit- Cat itlelf is ſaid to have taken 
it's original from a mutton-pye. The 
Beaf-Steak, and October Clubs, are 
neither of them averſe to eating and 
drinking, if we may form 2 judgment 
of them from their reſpective titles. 

When men are thus knit ther by 
a love of ſociety, not a ſpirit of faction, 
and do not meet to cenſure or annoy 
thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy one 
another; when they are thus combined 
for their own improvement, or for the 
good of others, or at leaſt to relax them- 
ſelves from the buſineſs of the day, by 
an innocent and chearful converſation, 
there may be ſomething very uſeful in 
theſe little inſtitutions and eſtabliſh- 
ments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper 
with a ſcheme of laws that I met with 
upon a wall in a little alehouſe: how I 
came thither I may inform my reader at 
a more convenient tune. ſe laws 
were enacted by a knot of artiſans and 
mechanics, who uſed to meet every 
night; and as there is ſomething in them 
which gives us a pretty picture of low 
ö ſhall tranicribe them word for 


RULES TO PE OBSERVED IN THE 
TWO-PENNY CLUB, ERECTED IN 
THIS PLACE, FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION OF FRIENDSHIP AND 
GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


1. EVERY member at his firſt coming 
in ſhall lay down his two-pence. 

11. Every member ſhall fill his pipe 
out of his own box. 

111. If any member abſents himſelf, 
he ſhall forfeit a penny for the uſe of the 
club, unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs or im- 
priſonment. 

Iv. It any member ſwears or curſes, 
ONS may give him a kick upon 

ns. 

v. If any member tells ſtories in the 
club that are not true, he ſhall forfeit 
for every third lye an halfpenny. * 

VI. 
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vi. If any member ſtrikes another 
ſhall pay his club for 


wrongfully, 
him 


vn. If any member brings his wife 
ot rote hn Galt pay for whawrrer 
ſhe drinks or ſmokes. 

vin. If any member's wife comes to 
fetch him home from the club, ſhe ſhall 
ſpeak to him without the door. 

tx. If any member calls another 
cuckold, he ſhall be turned out ef the 
club. | 

x. None ſhall be admitted into the 
club that is of the ſame trade with any 
member of it. ä 


cloaths or ſhoes made or mended, but 
by a brother-member. 


X11. No'Non-juror ſhall be ef 


being a member. 


The morality of this little club is 
N u- 
reader will be as well = 4 
as he would have been with the 
Convivales of Ben Jonſon, the regu- 
A 0 2 1 by 

plus, or the a Sympoſium in 
an ancient Greek author. C 
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NON ALITER QUAM QUT ADVERSO VIX FLUMINE LEMBUM 
REMIGIHS SUBIGIT: $1 BRACHIA FORTE KEMISIT, 
ATQUE ILLUM IN PRACEPS PRONO RAPIT ALVYEUS AMNI. 


Vias. Goa. I. VER. 201. | 


$0 THE BOAT'S BRAWNY CREW THE CURRENT STEM, 

AND, SLOW ADVANCING, STRUGGLE WITH THE STREAM: 

BUT IF THEY SLACK THEIR HANDS, OR CEASE TO STRIVE, 
THEN DOWN THE FLOOD WITH HEADLONG HASTE THEY DRIVE. 


T is with much ſatisfaction that I 

hear this great city enquiring day by 
day after my papers, receiving 
my morning lectures with a becoming 
ſeriouſneſs and attention. My publiſher 
tells me, that there are already three 
thouſand of them diſtributed every day; 
ſo that Dr 
paper, which I look upon as a 
computation, I may reckon about three 
ſcore thouſand diſciples in London and 
Weſtminſter, who I hope will take 
care to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
thoughtlefs herd of their ignorant and 
—— — — _ 
raiſed to m great an jience, 
ſhall ſpare no pains to make their in- 
ſtruction „and their diverſion 
uſeful. For which reaſons I ſhall en- 
deavaur to enliven morality with wit, 
and to temper wit with ä that 
my readers may, if poſſible, ways 
find their account in the ion of 
the day. And to the end that their vir- 
tue and diſcretion may not be ſhort, 
tranſient, intermitting of thought, 
I have reſolved to refreſh their memo- 
ries from day to day, till I have reco- 
vered them out of that deſperate ſtate of 
rice and folly into which the age is fal- 


Divo x. 


len. The mind that lies fallow but a 
ſingle day, ſprouts up in follies that are 
y to be killed by a conftant and aſ- 
gy _= It was faid of Socra- 
tes, brought philoſophy down 
from Heaven, to inhabit — men; 
ann 1 — itious to have it faid 
me, ve brought philoſoph 
out of cloſets and libraries, — — 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and afſem- 
blies, at tra- tables and in coffee-houſes, 


an hour in 
and butter; and would earneſtly 
adviſe them for their 
paper to be punctually ſerved and 
to be looked upon as à part of the tea- 


well- written book, with it's 
rivals and antagoniſts, is like Moſes 3 
ſerpent, that immedi ſwallowed up 
and devoured thoſe of ans. 
I ſhall not be ſo vain as to think, that 


where the 8 the other 

pu lic prints will vaniſh; but ſhall leave 

e whether 
15 not 
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x1. None of the club ſhall have his 


pleaſed with them, 


morning for tea and 


to order this - 


much better to be let into the 
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krowledze of one's elf, than to hear 
what paſſes in Muſcovy or Poland; and 
to amuſe ourſelves with ſuch writings as 
tend to the wearing out of 1gnorance, 
paſſion, and prejudice, than ſuch as na. 
turally conduce to inflame hatreds, and 
make enmities irreconcilable ? 

In the next place I would recommend 
this paper to the daily peruf1l of thole 
gentlemen whoin I cannot but conſider 
2% my god brothers and allies, I mean 
the fraternity of ſpectators, who live in 
the world without having any thing to 
do in itz and either by the affluence of 
their fortunes, or lazineſs of their dif- 
poſitions, have no other buſineſs with 
Se reit of mankind, but to look upon 
them. Under this claſs of men are 
comprehended all contemplative Tradaſ- 
men, titular Phyſicians, Fellows of the 
Royal Society, Templars that are not 
given to be contentious, and Stateſmen 
that are out of buſineſs; in ſhort, every 
one that conſiders the world as a thea- 


we, and defires to form a right judg- in 


ment of thoſe who are the actors on it. 
There is another ſet of men that I 
mult likewiſe lay a claim to, whom I 
have lately called the Blanks of ſociety, 
as being altogether unfurniſhed with 
ideas, till the buſineſs and converſation 
cf the day has ſupplied them. I have 
often conſidered theſe ſouls with 
ail cve of great commiſeration, when I 
heve heard them aſking the firſt man 
Ley have met with, whether there was 
any news ſtirring? and by that means 
gatherirg together materials for think - 
mg. Theſe necdy perſons do not know 
hut ta talk of, till about twelve o'clock 
in th: morning; for by that time they 
are pretty good judges of the weather, 
know whigh way the wind fits, and 
wither the Dutch mail be come in. 
As they lie at the mercy of the firſt man 
they meet, and are grave or imperti- 
nent all the day long, according to the 
notions which they have imbibed in the 
— I would earneſtly intreat them 
not to itir ont of their chambers till they 
have read this paper, and do promiſe 
them that I will daily inftil into them 
inch ſound and wholeſome fentiments, as 
Shall have a good «Fett on their conver- 
fation for the enſuing twelve hours. 
But there are none to whom this paper 
will be more uſeful than to the female 
word. I have often thought there has 
not keen ſufficient pains taken in finding 
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out loyments and dive: hon g 
for the fair ones. Their amuſements 
ſeem contrived for them, rather as they 
are women, than as they are reafonahte 
creatures; and are more adapted to the 
ſex than to the ſpecies. The toilet is 
their great ſcene cf buſineſs, and the 
right adjuſting of their hair the principal 
employment of their lives. The forting 
of a {uit of ribbons is reckened a very 
good morning's work; and if they make 
an excurien to 2 mercer's or a toy- 
ſhop, ſo great a tatigue makes them un- 
fit for any thing eite all the day after. 
Their more ſerious cccupaiions are few - 
ing and embroidery, ani their. gt᷑eateſt 
drudgery the preparation ot jcils and 
ſweet-meats. This, I fay, is th tate 
of ordinary women; though I know 
there are multitudes of thoſe cf a more 
elevated life and converiation, that move 
in an exalted ſphere of knowicdge and 
virtue, that ſoin ali the heauties of the 
mind to the ornaments of dreſe, and 

ſpire a kind of awe and reſpect, as 
= as love, into their male-beholders. 
I hope to increaſe the number of theſe 
by publiching this daily paper, which 1 
ſhall always endeavour to make an in- 
nocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment, and by that means at lcaſt divert 
the minds of my female readers from 
greater trifles. At the ſame time, as I 
would fain give ſome finiſhing touches 
to thoſe which are already the moſt beau- 
tiful pieces in human nature, I ſhall 
endeavour to point out all thoſe imper- 
fections that are the blemiſhes, as well 
as thoſe virtnes which are the embel- 
liſhments, of the ſex. In the mean 
while I hope theſe ray gentle readers, 
who have ſo much time on their hands, 
will not grudge throwing away a quar- 
ter of an hour in a day on this paper, 
ſince they may do it without any hin- 
drance to bufinefs. 

I know ſeveral of my friends and 
well-wiſhers are in great pain for me, 
leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up the 
ſpirit of a paper which I oblige myſelf 
to furniſh eyery day; but to make them 
eaſy in this cular, I will promiſe 
them faithfully to give it over as ſoon 
as I grow dull. This I know will be 
matter of raillery to the ſmall wits 
who will — put me in mind of 
my promiſe, deſire me to keep my word, 
aſſure me that it is high time to give 


over, with many other li — 
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ef the like nature, which men of a little 
ſmart genius cannot forbear throwing 
out ag4inf their beſt friends, when they 
have ſuch a handle given them of being 


witty, Put let them remember that I 
do hereby enter my caveat againſt this 
piece of raillery. Cc 
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BAT VENIAM CORVIS, VEXAT CENSURA COLUMBAR., 


Juv. SAT. 11. VER. 63. 


THE DOVES ARE CENSUR'D, WHILE THE CROWS ARE SPAR'D. 


RIETTA is viſited by all per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who have any 
ce to wit and gallantry. She is 

in that time of life which is neither at- 
fected with the follies of youth, or in- 
firmities of age; and her converſation is 
fo mixed with gaiety and prudence, that 
ſhe is agreeable both to the young and 
old. Her behaviour is ver nk, 
without being in the leaft blameable; 
and as the is out of the track of any 
amorous or ambitions purſuits of her 
own, her viſitants entertain her with ac- 
counts of themſelves very freely, whe- 
ther they concern their paſſions or their 
intereſts. I made her a viſit this after- 
noon, having been formerly introduced 
to the honour of her acquaintance by 
my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
prevailed upon her to admit me ſome- 
times into her aſſembly, as a civil inof- 
fenfive man. I found her accompanied 
with one perſon only, a common-place 
talker, who, upon my entrance, aroſe, 
vid after a very flight civility fat down 
again; then turning to Arietta, purſu- 
ed his diſcourſe, which I found was 
the old topic of conftancy in love. 

went on with great facility in re- 
ting what he talks every day of his 
Fife; and with the ornaments of inſig- 
nificant laughs and geſtures, enforced 
his arguments by tions out of 
plays and ſongs, which allude to the 
juries of the fair, and the general 
ity of women. Methought he ſtrove 


to ſhine more than ordinary in his calk- 


ative way, that he might infult my ſi- 
lence, and diftinguiſh himſelf before a 
woman of Arietta's tafte and under- 
ſtanding. She had often an inclination 
to interrupt him, but could find no op- 
ity, till the larum ceaſed of itſe 
which it did not till he had repeated 


matron, 


Arietta ſeemed to regard this piece of 
raillery as an outrage done to her ſex; 
as indeed I have always obſerved that 
women, whether out of 2 nicer regard 
to their honour, or what other ack [ 
cannot tell, are more ſenſibly touched 
with thoſe general aſperſions which are 
caſt upen Heir ſex, than men are by 
what is ſaid of theirs. 

When ſhe had a little recovered her- 
ſelf trom the ſerious anger ſue was in, 
ſhe replied in the following manner. 

* Sir, when I confider how per- 
* feftly new all you have ſaid on this 
© ſubjeCt is, and that the ſtory you have 
© given us is not quite two thouſand 
« years old, I cannot but think it a 
piece of preſumption to difpute with 
* you; but your quotations put me in 
© mind of the fable of the Lion and the 
* Man. The man walking with that 
© noble animal, ſhewed him, in the 
* oftentation of human ſuperiority, a 
* tign of a man killing a lion. Upon 
* which the lion ſaid very juſtly— We 
lions are none of us painters, elſe we 
« could ſhew a hundred men killed by 
, lions, for one lion killed by a man. 
© You men are writers, and can repre- 
* ſent us women as unbecoming as you 
* pleaſe in your works, while we are 
unable to return the injury. You 
© have twice * 1 obſerved in your 
Adiſcourſe, that uy is the 
foundation of — ran: Boy * 
© an ability to diſſemble our affefions 
is a profeſſed part of our breeding. 
* Thele, and fuch other refle&ions, are 
* ſprinkled up and down the writings of 
© all ages, by authors, who leave behind 
* them memorials of their reſentmenc 
© againſt the ſcorns of particular vo- 
© men, in invectives againſt the whole 
* ſex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented 
* the pleaſant — the frailty 
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* of the Epheſian lady; but when we 
6 between the 
© ſexes, which has been either a point 
© of diſpute or raillery ever ſince there 
© were men and women, let us take 
© fats from plain people, and from 
© ſuch as have not either ambition or 
© capacity to emhelliſh their narrations 
« with any beauties of imagination. I 
* was the other day amuſing myſelf with 
* Ligon's account of Barbadoes; and 
in anſwer to your well-wrought tale, 
I will give you, (as it dwells upon my 
* memory) out of that honeſt traveller, 
© in his fifty-fifth page, the hiſtory of 
* Inkle and Yarico. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, 
s aged twenty years, embarked in the 
© Downs on the good * the 
Achilles, bound for the Weſt Indies, 
* on the 16th of June, 1647, in order 
to improve his fortune by trade and 
© merchandiſe. Our adventurer was 
© the third fon of an eminent citizen, 
* who had taken particular care to inſti] 
into his mind an early love of gain, 
* by making him a perfect maſter of 
* numbers, and conſequently giving 
* him a quick view of loſs and advan- 
6 — and preventing the natural im- 
pulĩes of his paſſions, by prepoſſeſſion 
* towards his intereſts. Wich a mind 
thus turned, young Inkle had a per- 
« ſon every way agreeable, a ruddy vi- 
« cour in his countenance, ſtrength in his 
6 Frabs, with _—_— of fair hair looſely 
* flowing on his ſhoulders. It happen- 
* ed, in the courſe of the vayage, that 
© the Achilles, in ſome difrefs. put 
© into a creek on the main of America, 
in ſearch of proviſions. The youth, 
* who is the hero of my ſtory, among 
© others went aſhore on this occaſion. 
From their firſt landing they were ob- 
* ſcrved by a party of Indians, who hid 
* themſelves in the woods for that pur- 
© poſe. TheEngliſhunadviſedly march- 
© eda great diſtance from the ſhore into 
the country, and were intercepted 
© the natives, who flew the greate( 
number of them. Our adventurer 
© eſca others, by flying into 
© a foreſt. Upon his coming into a re- 
* mote and pathleſs part of the 
© he threw himſelf, tired, and breath - 
© lefs, on a little hillock, when an In- 
* djan Maid ruſhed from a thicket be- 
* hind him. After the firſt ſurprize, 


* they appearcd mutually agreeable to 
, = order. If the: European was 
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highly charmed with the limbs, ſea · 
© tures, and wild of the naked 
* American; the American was no leſs 
taken with the dreſs, complexion, and 
* ſhape of an E covered from 
©* head to foot. Indian grew im- 
* mediately enamoured of him, and 
* conſequently folicitous for his preſer - 
© vation. She therefore conveyed him 
to a cave, where ſhe gave him a de- 
licious repaſt of fruits, and led him to 
a ſtream to flake his thirſt. In the 
midft of theſe good offices, ſhe would 
ſometimes play with his hair, and de- 


light in the — n of it's colour 
to that of her fingers; then open his 
boſom, then la at him for cover- 
ing it. She was, it ſeems, a perſon 
of diſtinQion, for ſhe every day came 
to him in a different dreſs, of the moſt 
1 
She likewi t him a 

many ſpoils, which her other lovers 
had preſented to her, fo that his cave 
was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
ſkins of beaſts, and moſt co- 
loured feathers of fowls, which that 
world afforded. To make his con- 
— * _ ſhe would 
carry him in the eveni 

or by the favour of the — 
to unfrequented and ſolitudes, 
and ſhew him w to lie down in 
ſafety, and amidit the falls of 
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awake in her arms, for fear of her 
coun and awake him on oc- 
caſions to conſult his ſafety. In this 
manner did the lovers paſs away their 
time, till they had learned a language 
of their own, in which the voyager 
communicated to his miſtreſs, how 
happy he ſhould be to have her in his 
own country, where ſhe ſhould be 
clothed in ſuch filks as his waittcoat 
was made of, and be carried in houſes 
drawn by horſes, without being ex- 
ſed to wind and weather. All this 
iſed her the enj t of, 

without ſuch fears and alarms as 
In this tender 
corteſpondence theſe lovers lived for 
ſeveral months, when Yarico, in- 
{truſted by her lover, diſcovered a 
veilel on the coaft, to which ſhe made 
fignals; and in the night, with the 
utmoſt jay and ſatisfaction, accompa- 
nied him to a ſhip's crew of his coun- 
trymen, bound for Barbadoes. When 
© veſſel 


were tormented with. 


into Engliſh territories, 
began feriouſly to refle& upon his loſs 
of time, and to weigh with himſelf 
days intereſt of his money 
during his ſtay with Y arico. 
made the g man 
or {wrong whey tx account 
he ſhould be able to give his friends of 
his voyage. Upon which conſulera - 
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2% 
© tion, the rome cnt th young 
© man fold wry No Bens, 


© chant; notwithſtanding the poor girl, 
© to commiſerate her condition, told him 
© that ſhe was with child by him; but 
© he only made uſe of that information 
© to riſe in his demands upon the pur- 
© chaſer,” 

I was ſo touched with this 
(which I think ſhould be always a coun - 
terpart to the Epheſian matron) that I 
left the room with tears in my eyes; 
which a woman of Arietta's * 
did, I am ſure, take for greater applauſe, 
uw any compliments I could W 


Ne XII. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 


en——_—_—  TERES AVIAS TIELI DE FUL MONE REVELLO- 


PiS. Sar. v. 9%. 


IT ROGT THE OLD WOMAN FROM MY TREMELING HEART. 


Ab 


_—_y — 


myſelf in a houſe to my liking. I was 


forced to quit my fuſt lodgings, 
reaſon & officious Jandlady, 
would be aſki 


that 
how 


. 


into his that I wanted company, 
and therefore would frequently come 


give notice of him to R. B. fiſhmonger 
in the Strand, he ſhall be very 
© rewarded for his pains.” As Iam 
the beſt 'man in the world to keep my 
own counſel, and my landlord the fiſh- 
not knowing my name, thi 
accident of my life was never di 
to this very day. 
I am now ſettled with a widow wo- 


F 


man, who has a great many children. 
rr humour in every 
thing. do not remember that we 
have exchanged a word together theſe 
five years; my coffee comes into my 
morning without aſking 

for it; if I want fire, I point to my 
; if water, to my ; upou 
which my landlady nods, as much as 
to ſay ſhe takes my meaning, and im- 
mediately obeys my ſignals. She has 
likewiſe modelled family fo well, 
that when her little boy offers 7 
him 


me by the coat, or prattle in m 

his eldeſt filter immediately ca 

off, and bids him not diſturb the 
tleman, At my firſt entering into the 
family, I was troubled with c—_ 
of their riſing up to me time 


came into the room; but — 
obſerving that upon — 
always cried Piſh, and went out again, 
bas forbidden any ſuch to be 
uſed in the houſe; ſo that at preſent I 
walk into the kitchen or parlour with- 
out being taken notice of, or giving 
any 1 to the buſineſs or dii 
courſe of the family. The maid will 
aſk her miſtreſs, though I am by, whe- 
ther the gentleman is ready to go to 
dinner, as the miſtreſs (who is indeed 
an excellent houſewife) ſcolds the 
ſervants as heartily before my face as 
behind my back. In ſhort, I move 
and down the houſe, and entes into 
companies with the fame liberty as 2 
cat, 
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thing that 1 hear or fee. 
Jemen. ber lait winter there were ſe- 
vera Your:$ girls of the neighhourhood 
titling about the fire with my landlady's 
daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the 
door, the voung women broke off their 
diicourie; but my landlady's daughters 
telling them that it was nobody but 
the gentieman, (for that is the name 
whici: I go by in the neighbourhood, 
as well as in the family) they went on 
without mindirg me. I frated myſelf 
by the candle that ſtood on a table at 
one end of the room; and pretending to 
read a book that I too cut of my et, 
heard ſeveral dreadtul ſtories of ghotts 
as pale as aſhes that had ſtood at the 
feet of a bed, or walked over a church- 
pus by moon light; and of others that 
ad been conjured into the Red Sea, for 
diſturbing people's reſt, and drawing 
their curtains at midnight; with many 
ocher old women's fables of the like na- 
ture. As one ipirit raiſed another, I 
obſerved that at the end of every 
the whole company cloted their ranks, 
and crouded about the fire. I took no- 
tice in particular of a little boy, who 
was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I 
am miltaken if he ventures to go to 
bed by himſelf this twelvemonth. In- 
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de in my hand, and went up 


1 
C 


chamber, aot without wondering at thi 


weakneſs in reaſonable 


tietle ſeratching at his door, who the 


day before had marched up againſt a 
battery of cannon. There are inſtances 
of perſons, who have been terrified even 
to diſtraction, at the figure of a tree, or 
a ſhakin 4 a EE truth 
of it is, I look upon a I Ina - 
tion as the greateſt bleſſing of kf, wext 
to a clear judgment and a con- 
ſcience. In the mean time, there 
are very few whoſe minds are not more 
or leſs fubjeft to theſe dreadful thoughts 
and apprehenſions, we ought to arm 
ourſelves againſt them by the diftates 
of reaſon and religion, * to pull the old 
© woman out of our hearts," (as Perfius 
expreſſes it in the motto of my paper) 
and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent no- 


tions which we imbibed at a time that 


we were net able to judge of their ab- 
ſurdity. Or if we believe, as many wiſe 
good men have done, that there are 
ſuch phantoms and apparitions as thoſe 
I have been ing of, let us endea- 


E 


vour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an intere it 
in Him who helds the reins of the whivle 


5 51 


th 
15 


f 


———- Nor chink, though men were none, 
That Heav'n would want ſpeftators, God 
want praiſe: » 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
as” =: bath when we wake and when we 
dep: ; 

All theſe with ceaſeleſe praife his works behold 
Both. day and night. How often from the 


freep 
Of echoing Hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voin, to the midnight air, 
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Se. or reſponſive each to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands 

While oy keep watch, or nightly rounding 
wan, 


29 


With heav'n!; touch of inſtrumental ſoundyy 
In full harmonic number join'd, their ſongs 
Divide the night and Fit our thoughts to 
n heaven. 2 


Ne XIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 


DIC MIKI, $I FIAS TU LEO, QUALIS ER1S? 


MazT. 


WERE YOU A Li9N, HOW WOULD YOU BEHAVE ? 


HERE is nothing that of late 
years has afforded matter of greater 
amuſement to the town than Signior Ni- 
colini's combat with a Lion in the Hay- 
market, which has heen very often ex- 
hibited, to the general ſatis faction of 
moſt of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the 
hiſt rumour of this intended combat, it 
was confidently ailirmed, and is till 
believed by man in both galleries, that 
there would be 2 tame lion ſent from the 
Tower every opera night, in order to 
be killed by Hydeſpes. This report, 
though aitogether groundleſs, fo uni- 
verfally prevailed in the upper regions 
ot the playhouſe, that ſome of the moſt 
refined politicians in thoſe parts of the 
audience gave it out in whiſper, that the 
Lion was a couſin-german of the Tiger 
who made his appearance in King Wil- 
ham's days, and that the ſtage would 
be ſupplied with lions at the public ex- 
nce, during the whole ſeſſion. Many 
ikewiſe were the conjectures of the 
treatment which this Lion was to meet 
with from the hands of Signior Nicolini: 
fome ſuppoſed that he was to fubdue 
him in recitativo, as Orpheus uſed to 
ſerve the wild beatts in his time, and 
afterwards to knock him on the head; 
ſome fancied that the Lion would not 
pong ta lay his paws upon the hero, 
y reaſon of the received opinion, that 
a Lion will not hurt a Virgin: ſeveral, 
who pretended to have ſeen the o in 
Italy, had infermed their friends, that 
the Lion was to act a part in High- 
Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a 
thorough- baſs, before he fell at the feet 
of Hydaſpes. To clear up a matter 
that was ſo variouſly reported, I have 
made it my buſineſs to examine 
this pretended Lion is really the ſavage 
he appears to he, or only a counterfeit. 
But before I communicate my diſco- 
yeries, I muſt acquaint the reader, that 


ppon my walking behind the ſcenes laſt 


* 


winter, as I was thinking on ſomethize 
elſe, I accigentally juftled againtt a on- 
ſtreus animal that extremely ſtartled me, 
and, upon my nearer ſurvey of it, ap- 
red to be a Lion rampant. The 
ion, ſeeing me very much furprized, 
told me, in a gentle voice, that I might 
come by him if I pleaſed; © For, fays 
he, © I do not intend to hurt any body.” 
E thanked him very kindly, and paſſed 
by him; and in a Iitle time after ſaw 
him leap upon the ſtage, and act his 
rt with very great applanſe. It has 
— obſerved by ſeveral, that the Lion 
has changed his manner of acting twice 
or thrice ſince his firſt appearance; which 
will not ſeem ſtrange, when I acquaint 
my reader that the Lion has been changed 
upon the audience three ſeveral times. 
The firtt Lion was a Candle- ſnuffer, 
who being a fellow of a teſty choleric 
temper, overdid his part, and would 
not ſeffer himſelf to be killed fo eaſily 
as he onght to have done; beſides, it 
was obſerved of him, that he grew more 
ſurly every time he came out of the 
Lion; and having dropt ſome words in 
ordinary converſation, as if he had not 
fought his beſt, and that he fulfered 
himſelf to be thrown upon his back in 
the ſcuffle, and that he would wreitle 
with Mr. Nicolini for what he pleaſed, 
out of his Lion's ſkin, it was thought 
to diſcard him; and it is verily 
believed, to this day, that had he been 
brought upon the ſtage another time, he 
would certainly have done miſchief. 
Beſides, it was objected againſt the firit 
Lion, that he reared himſelf fo high upon 
his hinder paws, and walked in fo ere& 
a poſture, that he looked more like an 
old Man than a Lion. 

The ſecond Lion was a Taylor by 
trade, who belonged to the playhouſe, 
and had the character of a mild and 

eable man in his profeſſion. If the 
— too furious, this was too 


ſheepilh, for his part; inſomuch thar, 


30 


after a ſhort modeſt walk upon the ſtage, 
he would fall at the firſt touch of Hy- 
daſpes, without grappling with him, 
and giving him an opportunity of 44 
ing his variety of Italian m_ is 

ſaid indeed, that he once gave os 
in his fleſh-coloured doublet; but this 
was only to make work for himſelf, 
in his private character of a Taylor. I 
mult not omit that it was this ſecond 
Lion who treated me with fo much hu- 


maanity behind the ſcenes. 
The acting Lion at preſent is, as I 
am in a Country Gentleman, 


who does it for his diverhon, but de- 
h res his name may be concealed. He 
fays very handſomely, in his own ex- 
cuie, that he does not act for gain; that 
he indulges an innocent pleature in it; 
and that it is better to paſs away an 
evening in this manner, than in gaming 
and drinking; but at the ſame time fays, 
with a very agreeable raillery upon him- 
felf, that if his name ſhould be known, 
the ill-natured world might call him the 
Aſs in the Lion's ſkin. This gentle- 
man's temper is made of ſuch a happy 
mixture of the mild and the choleric, 
that he outdoes both his predeceſſors, 
and has drawn ter au- 
dierces than have been known in the 
memory of man. 

I muſt not conclude my narrative, 
without taking notice of a groundleſs 
report that has been raiſed, to a gentle- 
man's diladvantage, of whom I muſt 


declare mvſelf an admirer; namely, that 


Signior Nicolini and the Lion have been 
feen fitting peaceably by one another, 
and ſmoking a pipe together behind the 
ſcenes; by which their common enemies 
would infinuate, that it is but a tham 
combat which they repreſent upen the 
ſtage; but upon enquiry I find, that if 
any ſuch correſpondence has paſſed be- 
tween them, it was not till the combat 
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was over, wag Go Joy mag > By 
looked upon as deal, — — 
received rules of the drama. ſides, 
this is what is practiſed every day i - 
Weſtminſter Hall, where nothin 
more uſual than to ſee a couple of law - 
yers, who have been agg Sur each _ 
to pieces in the court, em 
1 * 

I would not be thought, in any part 
of this relation, to reflect upon Signior 
Nicolini, who in acting this part only 
camplies with the wretched taſte of his 
audience; he knows very well, that the 
Lion has many more admirers than 
himſelf, as they ſay of the ſamous equeſ- 
— ax 5 tr. Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to fee the horſe, 
than the king who fits upon it. On 
the contrary, it gives me a juſt indigna- 
tion to ſee a perſon whoſe action gives 
new majeſty to kings, reſolution to he- 
roes, and ſoftneſs to — thus ſinking 


from the eſs of his behaviour, 
and into the character of the 
London Prentice. I have often wiſhed, 
that our ians would after 
this great in action. Could they 


make the ſame uſe of their arms and 
legs, and inform their faces with as 
ſignificant looks and paſſions, how glo- 
rious would an Engliſh tragedy a 

with that ation, which is 2 
giving a dignity to the forced thoughts, 
cold conceits, and unnatural ex ns 
of an Italian In the mean time, 
1 — 5 this combat of the Lion, 
to what are at preſent the reignin 
entertainments of the politer part of 
Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached 
by writers for the coarſeneſs of their 
taite; but our preſent grievance does 
not item to be — ome talte, 
bur of common ſenſe. 5 


Ne XIV. FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 


————— FI, I'FILI:, EX UI MONSTRs, 


Ovid. MET. f. 4. VER. 550. 


WRETCH THAT THOU ART! PUg OFF THIS MONSTROUS SHAPE» 


Was reflecting this morning 

the ſpirit and kumour of the public 
diverſions five and twenty years ago, and 
* of the Ab way time; and lamented 


though in thoſe days 


lected their morality, k 
ws Aur. prone fm but — — 


Monde, at preſent, is only grown more 
childiſh, not more innocent, than the 


former, While I was in this train of 
thought, 
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an odd fellow, whoſe face I 
have often ſeen at the play-houſe, gave 
me the following letter with theſe words, 
© Sir, the Lion preſents his humble ſer- 
© vice to y6u, and defired me to give 
© this into your own hands. 


FROM MY DEN IN THE HAYMAREET, 
MARCH 15. 
SIR, 
I Have read all your papers, and have 
ſtifled my reſentment _ your re- 
flections upon operas, till that of this 
day, wherein you plainly infinuate, that 
— — Grimaldi and myſelf have a cor - 
e more friendly than is con- 
ftent with the valour of his character, 
or the fierceneſs of mine. I defire you 
would for own fake forbear ſuch 
intimations for the future; and muſt fay 
it is a great piece of ill- nature in you, 
to ſhew W an eſteem for a foreigner, 
and to diſcourage a Lion that is your 
own countryman. 

I take notice of your fable of the Lion 
and Man, but am fo equally concerned 
in that matter, that I ſhall not be offend- 
ed to whichſoever of the animals the ſu- 
periority is given. You have miſrepre- 
tented me, in ſaying that I am a country 
gentleman, who a, only for my diver- 
non; whereas, had I ſtill the ſame woods 
to range in which I once had when I 
was a fox-hunter, I ſhould not refign 
my manhood for a maintenance; and 
aſſure you, as low as my circumſtances 
are at preſent, I am ſo much a man «f 
honour, that I would ſcorn to be any 
beaſt for bread but a Lion. | 

| Yours, &c. 


I had no ſooner ended this, than one 
of my landlady's children brought me 
5 * others, with ſome of which I 

all make up my preſent „ th 
all having a 4.4. to 41 lub 
jet, viz. the elegance of our preſent 
diverfions 


81, COVENT GARDEN, MAR. 13. 


I Have been for twenty years under- 

» texton of th% pariſh of St. Paul's 
Covent Garden, and have not miſſed 
tolling in to prayers fix times in all thoſe 
years; which office I have performed to 
my great ſatisfaction, till this fortnight 
lat paſt, during which time I find my 
congregat:on take the warmng of my 
bell, morning an evening, to go to a 


puppet-ſhow iet forth by one Powell un» 


der the Piazzas. By this means, I have 
not only loſt my two cuſtomers, whom 
I uſed to place for ſixpence a-piece over- 
againſt Rachel Eyebright, but 
Mrs. Rachel herſelf is gone thither alſo. 
There now appear among us none but a 


few or linary people, whocome to church 


only ta ſay their prayers, fo that I have 
no work worth ſpeaking of but on 
Sundays. I have placed my fon at the 
Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies that the 
_— ed urch, and that it ſtands 
on the other fide of the garden; but 
only laugh at the child. * 
deſire you would lay this before all 
the world, that I may not be made ſuch 
a tool for the future, and that Punchi- 
nello may chooſe hours leſs canonical. 
As things are now, Mr. Powell has a 
full congregation, while we have a very 
thin houſe; yhich if you can remedy, 
you will very much oblige, Sir, | 
Ycurs, &c. 


The following iſtle T find is from 
the undertaker of the Maſquerade. 


81, | 
I Have obſerved the rules of my maſque 

ſo carefully (in not inquiring into 
perſons,) that I cannot tell whether you 
were one of the company or not laſt 
Tueſday; but if you were not, and ſtill 
deſign to come, I defire you would, for 
yaur own entertainment, pieaſe to ad- 
moniſh the town, that all perſons indif- 
ferently are not fit for this fort of diver- 
ſion. I could wiſh, Sir, you could make 
them underſtand, that it is a kind of act 
ing to go in maſquerade, and a man 
ſhould be able to ſay or do things pro- 

r for the drefs, in which he appears. 
We have now and then rakes in the ha- 
bit of Raman ſenators, and grave pol 
ticians in the dreſs of rakes. The mis- 
fortune of the thing is, that people dreſs 
themſelves in what they have a mind to 
be, and not what they are fit for. There 
is not a girl in the town, but let her have 
her will in going to a maſque, and the 
ſhall dreſs as a Kepherdeſs. But let me 
beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 


eſome other good romance, before they 


pear in any ſuch character at my houſe, 
he laſt day we preſented, every body 
was fo raſhly habited, that when they 
came to ſpeak to each other, a nymph 
with a crook had not a word to fay but 
in the pert ſtile of the pit bawdry ; and 
2 man in the habit of a philoſopher was 
— 


a » ww 
" 
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ſpeechleſs, till an occaſion offered of 
expreſſing himſelf in the refuſe of the 
W — We had a judge that 

ced a minuet with a Quaker for his 
partner, while half a dozen harlequins 
ſtood by as ſpectators; a Turk drank 
me off two bottles of wine, and a Jew 
eat me up half a ham of bacon. If I 
can bring my deſign to bear, and make 
the maſquers preſerve their characters in 
my affemblies, I hope you will allow 
there is a foundation laid for more ele- 
gant and improving gallantries than any 
the town at preſent affords; and conſe- 


quently, that you will give your appro- 


bation to the endeavours of, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſcrvant. 


I am very glad the following epiſtle 
obliges me to mention Mr. Powell a ſe- 
mma in the ſame paper; for indeed 
there cannot be too great encouragement 
ven to his ſkill in motions, provided 
is under proper reſtrictions. 


11, 


HE Opera at the Hay - market, and 
E that under the Linie Piazza in Co- 
vent Garden, being at preſent the two 
leading diverſions of the town, and Mr. 
Powell profeſſing in his advertiſements 
to ſet up Whittington and his Catagainit 
Rinaldo and Armida, my curioſity led 
me the beginning of laſt week to view 
both theſe performances, and make my 
obſervations upon them. 

Firſt therefore, I cannot but obſerve 
that Mr. Powell wiſely forbearing to 
give his company a bill of fare betore- 

d, every ſcene is new and unexpect- 
ed; whereas it is certain, that the un- 
dertakers of the Haymarket, having 
Taiſed too great an expectation in their 
printed opera, very much diſappoint the 
audience on the ſtage. 

The King of Jeruſalem is obliged to 
come from the city on foot, inſtead of 
being drawn in a triumphant chariot by 
white horſes, as my opera- book had 
promiſed me; and thus while I expected 
Armida's dragons ſhould ruſh forward 
towards Argantes, I found the hero was 
obliged to go to Armida, and hand her 
out of her coach. We had alſo but a 
very ſhort allowance of thunder and 
lightning; though I cannot in this place 
omit doing juſtice to the boy who had 
the direction of the two painted dragons, 


and made them ſpit fire and finoke ; he 
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flaſhed out his roſin in ſuch juſt propor- 
tions and in ſuch due time, that I could 
not forbear conceiving hopes of his be- 
ing one day a moſt excellent plaver. I 
faw indeed but two things wanting to 
render his whole action compleat, I 
mean the keeping his head a little lower, 
and hiding his candle. 

I obſerve that Mr. Powell and the 
undertakers had both the ſame thought, 
and I think much about the fame time, 
of introducing animals on their ſeveral 
ſtages, though indeed with very different 
ſuccets. The Sparrows and Chathnches 
at the Haymarket fly as yet irre- 
gularly over the ſtage; and inſtead of 
perching on the trees and performing 
their parts, thefe young actors either get 
into the galleries, or put out the candles; 
whereas Mr. P has fo well diſci- 
plined his Pig, that in the firſt ſcene he 
and Punch dance a minuet together. I 
am informed however, that Mr. Powell 
reſolves to excel his adverſaries in their 
own way; and introduce Larks in his 
next opera of Sufanna, or Innocence 
Betraved, which will be exhibited next 
week with a pair of new Elders. 

The moral of Mr. Powell's drama 
is violated, I confeſs, by Punch's na- 
tional reflections on the French, and 
King Harry's laying his leg upon the 
Queen's lap in too L a manner 
before fo great an aſſembly. a 

As to the mechaniſm and ſcenery, 
every I was uniform and of 
> piece, and the ſcenes were managed 
very dextrouſly; which calls on me to 
take notice, that at the Haymarket the 
undertakers forgetting to change their 
fide-ſcenes, we were preſented with a 
proſpect of the ocean in the midſt of a 
delightful grove; and though the gen- 
tlemen on the ſtage had very much con- 
tributed to the beauty of the grove, by 
walking up and down between the trees, 
I muſt own I was not a little aſtoniſhed 
to ſee a well-drefſed young fellow, in a 
full-bottomed wig, appear in the midſt 
of the ſea, and without any viſible con- 
cern taking fnuff. 

I thall only obſerve ene thing farther, 
in which both dramas agree; which is, 
that by the ſqueak of their voices the 
heroes wa 2 are eunuchs; and as the 
wit in pieces is equal, I muſt pre- 
fer the performance of Mr. Pt bo- 
cauſe it is in our own language. I 
am, &c. R 
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Ne XV. SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 


PTARVA LEVES CAPIUNT ANIMO Somme 


Ovid. Anas AM. 1. 159. 


LIGHT MINDS ARE PLEAS'D WITH TRIFLES». 


HEN I was in hs 4 
to with great aſtoniſhment 
at the ſplendid —— and party - 
coloured habits, of that fantaſtic nation. 
I was one day in particular contemplat- 
ing a lady, that fat in a coach adorned 
with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. 
The coach was drawn by fix milk-white 
horſes, and loaden behind with the ſame 
number of powdered footmen. Juſt be- 
fore the lady were a couple of beautiful 
that were ſtuck among the harneſs, 
and by their gay dreſſes and ſmiling 
features, looked like the elder brothers 
of the little boys that were carved and 
painted in every corner of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cle- 
anthe, who afterwards gave an occaſion 
to a pretty melancholy novel. She had 
for ſeveral years received the addreſſes 
of a gentleman, whom after a long and 
intimate acquaintance ſhe forſook, upon 
the account of this ſhining equipage, 
which had been offered to her by one of 
rent riches but a crazy rad — 

he circumſtances in which I faw her, 
were, it ſeems, the diſguiſes only of a 
broken heart, and a kind of pageantry 
to cover dittreſs; for in two months 
after ſhe was carried to her grave with 
the ſame pomp and magnificence; being 
ſent thither partly by the loſs of one 
lover; and partly by the poſſeſſion of 
another. 

L have often reflected with myſelf on 
this unaccountable humour of woman- 
kind, of being tmitten with every thing 
that is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and on the 
numberleſs evils that befal the ſex from 
this light fantattical ditpofition. I my- 
ſelf remember a young lady, that was 
very warinly folicited by a couple of 
importunate rivals, who, for ſeveral 
months together, did all they could to 
recommend themlelves by compiacency 
of behaviour, and agreeableneſs of con- 
verſation. At length, when the compe- 
tition was doubttul, and the lady unde- 
termined in her choice, one of the young 


lovers luckily bethought himſelf of add- 
ng a ſupernumerary lace to his liveries, 
which had ſo good an effect that he mar- 
ried her the very week after. 

The uſual converſation of ordinary 
women very much cheriſhes this natural 
weakneſs of being taken with outſide 
and appearance. 'Talk of a new-mar- 
ried couple, and you immediately hear 
whether they keep their coach and fixg 
or eat in ; mention the name of an 
abſent lady, and it is ten to one but you 
learn ſomething of her gown and petti- 
coat. A ball is a great help to diſcourſe, 
and a birth-day furniſhes converſation 
for a twelvemonth after. A turbelow 
of precious ſtones, an hat buttoned with 
a diamond, a brocade waiſtcoat or pet- 
ticoat, are ſtanding topics, In ſhort, 
they conſider only the drapery of the 
ſpecies, and never caſt away a thought 
on thoſe ornaments of the mind 
make ons illuſtrious in themſelves 
and uſeful to others. When women are 
thus perpetually dazziing one another's 
imaginations, and filling their heads with 
nothing but colours, it is no wonder that 
they are more attentive to the ſuperficial 
parts of life than the folid and ſubſtan- 
tial bleſſings of it. A girl who has 
been trained up in this kind of conver- 
ſation, is in danger of every embroidered 
coat that comes in her way. A. pair of 
fringed gloves may be her ruin. In a 
word, lace and ribbons, ſilver and gold 
galloons, with the like glittering gew- 
gaws, are ſo many lures to women of 
weak minds or low educations, and 
when artificially diſplayed, are able to 
fetch down the moſt airy coquette from 
the wildeſt of her flights and rambles. 

True happineſs is of a retired nature, 
and an enemy to pomp and noiſe; it 
ariſes, in the firſt place, from the en- 


joyment of one's felt; and, in the next, 

from the friendſhip and converſation of 

a few ſelect companions; it loves ſhade 

and ſolitude, and naturally haunts groves 

and fountains, fields and meadows: in 

ſhort, it feels * 
2 
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in itſelf, and receives no addition from 
multitudes of witneſſes and ſpectators. 
On the contrary, faiſe happineſs loves 
to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes 
of the world upon her. She does not 
receive any ſatisſaction from the a 
plauſes which ſhe gives herſelf, but from 
the admiration which the raiſes in others. 
She flouriſhes in courts and palaces, 
theatres and aſſemblies, and has no exiſt- 
ence but when ſhe is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great 
quality, delights in the privacy of a 
country life, and paſſes away a great 
part of her time in her own walks and 

dens. Her huſband, who is ker bo- 
om friend and companion in her ſoli- 
tudes, has been in love with her ever 
fince he knew her. They beth abound 
with good ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and 
a mutual eſteem; and are a * en- 
tertainment to one another. Their fa- 
mily is under fo regular an œconomy, 
in it's hours of devotion and repaſt, em- 
loyment and diverſion, that it looks 
ike 2 little commonwealth within itſelf, 
They often go into company, that they 
may return with the greater delight to 
one another; and ſometimes live in town, 
not to enjoy it ſo properly as to grow 
of it, that they may renew in 
themſelves the reliſh of a country life. 
By this means they are happy in each 
other, beloved bv their children, adored 
by their ſervants, and are hecome the 
envy, or rather the delizht, of all that 
know them. 

How different to this is the life of 
Pulvia! ſhe conſiders her huſband as her 
ſteward, and looks upon diſcretion and 
good houſewifery as little domeſtic vir- 
wes, unbecoming a woman of quality. 
She thinks life loſt in her own family, 
and fancies herſelf out of the world 
when ſhe is not in the ring, the play- 
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honſe, or the drawing-room; the tives 
in a perpetual motion of body, and reſt. 
leſſneſs of thought, and is never eaſy in 
any one place, when ſhe thinks there is 
more company in another, "The miſſing 
of an opera the firſt night would be more 
afflicting to her than the death of a child. 
She pities all the valuable part of her 
own ſex, and calls every woman of a 
prudent, modeſt, and retired life, a - 


' ſpirited unpoliſhed creature. What a 


mortification would it be to Fulvia, if ſhe 
knew that her ſetting herſelf to view 1s 
but expoſing herſelf, and that ſhe grows 
contemptible by being conſpicuous! 

I cannot concinde my paper, withont 
obſervirg, that Virgil has very finely 
touched upon this female paſſion for 
dreſs and ſhow, in the character of Ca- 
milla; who, though ſhe ſeems to have 
ſhaken off all the other weakneſſes of her 
ſex, is ſtill deſcribed as 2 woman in this 
— ular. The poet tells us, that, after 

aving made a great flaughter of the ene- 
my, ſhe unfortunately caft her eye on a 
Trojan, who wore an embroidered tu- 
nic, a beautiful coat of mail, with a 
mantle of the fineit purple. A golden 
bo, fays he, hung upon his ſhoulder; 
© his garment was buckled with a gold- 
© enclaſp; and his head was covered with 
© an helmet of the fame ſhining metal.“ 
The Amazon immediately fingled out 
this well-drefſed warrior, being ſeized 
with a woman's longing for the pretty 
trappings that he was adorned with 


—Torumque incauta per agmen 
Faminco prædæ et |prlivr um ardebat amere. 
EN. II. VER. 782, 


This heedleſs purſuit after theſe glitter- 
ing trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed 
moral) repreſents to have been the de- 
ſtruction of his female hero. 


C 


Ne XVI. MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


Ge VERUM ATQUE DECENS CUROET ROCCO, ET OMNIS IN HOC SUM, 


Hor. Is Er. V. 11. 


WHAT xIGHT, WHAT TRUF, WHAT FIT WE JUSTLY CALL, 


LET THIS BE ALL MY CARE—FUR THIS 15S ALL» 


Have received a letter, defiring me 
to be very fatirical upon the little 
Muff that is now in faſhion; another in- 
forms me of a pair of filver Garters 


buckled below the knee, that have been 


Porr. 


lately ren at the Rainbow Coffee - houſe 
in Fleet Street; a third ſends me an 
heavy complaint againſt fringed Gloves. 
To be brief, there is ſcarce an orna- 
ment of either ſex which one or other 


of 


' 
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of my correſpondents has not inveighed 
elles/ with ſome bitterneſs, and recom- 
mended to my obſervation. I muſt 
therefore, once forall, inform my readers, 
that it is not my intention to fink the 
- dignity of this my paper with reflections 
upon red-heels or top-knots, but rather 
to enter into the ns of mankind, 


and to correct thoſe depraved ſentiments 
that give birth to all thoſe little extra- 
ncies which appear in their outward 


dreſs and behaviour. Foppiſh and fan- 
taſtic ornaments are only indications of 
vice, not criminal in themſelves. Ex- 
tinguiſh vanity in the mind, and you 
naturally retrench the little ſuperfluities 
of garniture and equipage. The blot- 
ſoms will fall of themſelves when the 
root that nouriſhes them is deſtroyed. 

I ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, a 
ply my remedies to the firit ſeeds and 
principles of an affected dreſs, without 
deſcending to the drels itſelf; though at 
the ſame time I muſt own, that I have 
thoughts of creating an officer under me, 
to be intituled—“ The Cenſor of Small 
s Wares,” and of allotting him one day 
in a week for the execution of ſuch his 
office. An operator of this nature might 
act under me with the ſame regard as a 
ſurgeon to a phyſician; the one might 
be employed in healing thoſe blotches 
and tumours which break ont in the 
body, while the other is ſwertening the 
blood and rectifying the conſtitution. 
To ſpeak truly, the young people of 
both ſexes are ſo wonderfully apt to 
ſhoot out into long ſwords or ſweeping 
trains, buſhy head-dreſles, or full-bot- 
tomed periwigs, with ſeveral other in- 
cumbrances of dreſs, that they ſtand in 
need of being pruned very — 
left they ſhould be oppreſſed with orna- 
ments, and over-run with the luxuri- 
ance of their habits. I am much in 
doubt, whether I ſhould give the pre- 
ference to a Quaker that is trimmed cloſe 
and almoſt cut to the quick, or to a 
Beau that is loaden with ſuch a redund- 
ance of excreſcences. I muſt therefore 
deſire my correſpondents to let me know 
how they approve my project, and whe- 
ther they think the erecting of ſuch a 

tty cenſorſhip may not turn to the emo- 

ument of the public; for I would not 
do any thing of this nature raſhly and 
without advice. 

There is another ſet of correſpondents 
to whom I muſt addreſs myſelf in the 


#cond place; I mean ſuch as fill their 
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letters with private ſcandal and black 


accounts of particular perſons and fa- 
milies. The world Loy full of TH 


nature, that I have lampoons ſent me 
by — * who cannot ſpell, and ſatires 
compo 


oſed by thoſe who ſcarce know how 
to write. By the laſt poſt in icular, 
I received a packet of ſcandal which is 


not legible; and have a whole bundle of 
letters in women's hands that are full of 
blots and calumnies, inſomuch, that 
when I ſee the name Czlia, Phillis, 
Paſtora, or the like, at the bottom of a 
ſcrawl, I conclude on courſe that it 
brings me ſome account of a fallen vir- 
gin, a faithleſs wife, or an amorous wi- 
dow. I mult therefore inform theſe my 
correſpondents, that it is not my defign 
to be a publiſher of intrigues and 
cuckoldoms, or to bring little infamous 
{tories out of their preſent lurking-holes 
into broad day-light. If I attack the 
vicious, I ſhall only ſet upon them in a 
body; and will not be provoked, by the 
worſt uſage I can receive from others, to 
make an example of any particular cri- 
minal. In ſhort, I have fo much of a 
Drawcanſir in me, that I ſhall not paſs 
over a ſingle foe to charge whole armies. 
It is not Lais nor Silenus, but the Har- 
lot and the Drunkard, whom I ſhall en- 
deavour to expoſe; and ſhall conſider 
the crime as it appears in a ſpecies, not 
as it is circumſtanced in an individual. 
I think it was Caligula who wiſhed the 
whole city of Rome had but one neck, 
that he might behead them at a blow. 
I ſhall do, out of humanity, what that 
emperor would have done in the cruelty 
of his temper, and aim every ſtroke at 
a collective body of offenders, At the 
ſame time I am very ſenſible, that no- 
thing ſpreads a paper like private ca- 
lumny and defamation; but as my ſpe- 
culations are not under this neceſſity, 
they are not expoſed to this temptation. 

In the next place, I muſt apply my- 


ſelf to my 22 correſpondents, who 
are continually teazing me to take no- 


tice of one another's prone . How 
often am I aſked by both Eder, if it is 
poſſible for me to be an unconcerned 
ſpectator of the rogueries that are com- 
mitted by the party which is oppoſite to 
him that writes the letter? About two 
days ſince I was reproached with an old 
Grecian law, that forbids any man to 
ſtand as a neuter or a looker-on in the 
diviſions of his country. However, as 
I am very ſenſihle my paper would loſe 

it's 
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wate inflammations, or allay pubic 
— I ſhall apply myſelf to it with 
my utinolt endeavours; but will never 
Jet my heart reproach me with oy 
done any thing towards increaſing thoſe 
feuds aud animaſities tut extinguiſh re- 
ligion, deface government, and make a 
nation milerable. 

What I have {aid under the three fore- 
going heads will, I am afraid, very 
much retrench the number of my corre- 
ſpondents: I ſhall thererore acquaint my 
reader, that if be hae itartcd any hint 
which he is not able to purſe; if he has 
met with any ſurpriſing tory which he 
does not know how to tell; it he has 
diſcovered any epidemical vice which has 
eſcaped my obleryation, or has heard 
of any uncommon virtue which he 
would detre to publiſt; in fizort, it he 
has any materials that can fanich aut 
am innocent diverſion, I fh! promi 
him my beſt aſſiſtance in the wording of 
them up for a public entertainment. 


This paper my reader will rad was 
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iatended for an anſwer to 2 multitude of 
correſpondents; but I hcpe he will par- 
don me if I hngle ont one of them in 
3 who has male me fo v 

umu le a requeſt, that I cannot forbear 
complying with it. 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 


8186, MARCH 15, 1710-11. 


Am at preſent ſo unfortunate, as to 

have nothing to do but to mind my 
own buſineſs; and therefore beg of you 
that you will be plcaſed to put me into 
ſome (mall poſt under you. I obferve 
that you have appointed your printer 
and publiſher to receive letters and ad- 
vertiements for the city of London; and 
Nall think myſelf very much honoured 
by you, if you will appoint me to take 
in letters and a«lvertiſements for the city 
of Wettminiter and the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter. Lough I cannot promiſe ro fill 
luch an employment with ſufficient abi- 
lities, I will en learour to make up with 
induſtry ind fidelity what I want in 
parts and genus. 1 ain, Sir, your mor? 
ohedlient ſervant, 
C Cuanntes Lit. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 


w—__T TETRUM ANTE QOMNITIA VULTUM. 


m— VIAG' ROYCY, 
DEFORM'D, UNFEATUR'D. 


INCE our perſons are not of our 

own making, when they are ſuch as 
appear defective or uncomely, it is, me- 
thinks, an honeſt and taudable fortitude 
to dare to be ugly; at leaſt to keep our - 
f-Ives from being abathed with a con- 
{-wuinets of imperfections which we 
«.annot help, and in which there is no 
mit, Hul nut defend an haggard 
beau for paſling awav much time at a 
Flats, and giving foftneites and languiſu- 
ing Eraces to deformity; all I inter is, 
that we ought to bc contented with our 
countenance and ſhape, fo far. as never 
to give ourſelves un uneafy reflection on 
that ſubjett. It is :o the ordinary people, 
who are not accuſtome l to make very 
pioper remarks on any occaſion, matter 
of great jeſt, if 2 man enters with 2 
prominent pair of ſhoulders into an al- 
ſembly, or is diftinguiſhed by an expan- 
hon of mouth, or obiiquity cf atpect, 


Tov. SAT « Xs I. + 


Davor. 


It is happy for a man, that has any of 
thoſs oddneſſes about him, if he can 
be as merry upon himſe!f, as others are 
apt to be upon that occaſion; when he 
can poſſeſs himſelf with ſuch a chearful- 
neſs, women and children, who are at 
firſt frighted at him, will afterwards be 
as much pleaſed with him. As it is 
barharous in others to railly him for na- 
tural defects, it is extremely agreeable 
when he can jeſt upon himletf for them. 
Madame Maintenon's firſt huſband 
was an hero in this kind, and has drawn 
many pleafantries from the irregularity 
of his Qape, which he deſcribes as very 
much reſembling the letter Z. He di- 
verts himielf likewile, by repreſenting 
to his reader the make of an engine and 
ully, with which he uſed ta take off 
is hut. When there happens to be 
any thing ridiculous in a viſage, and 
thc owner of it thinks it an aipect of 
ERS 
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dignity, ke mutt be of very great quality 
to be exempt from zaillery; the beit ex- 
—— therefore is to be pleaſant upon 
imſelf. Prince Harry and Falftaff, in 
Shakeſpeare, have carried the ridicule 
upon fat and lean as far as it will go. 
Falſtaff is humoroufly called Wool- 
tack, Bedpreſſer, and Hill of fleſh; 
Harry, a Starveling, an Elves- Kin, a 
Shzath, a Bow-caſe, and a Tuck. 
There is, in ſeveral incidents of the 
converſation between them, the jeſt ſtill 
kept up upon the perſon. Great ten- 
derneſs and ſenfibility in this point is 
one of the greateſt weakneſſes of ſelf- 
love. For my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the mould of my face, which 
is not quite fo long as it is broad: whe- 
ther this might not _ ariſe from my 
opening my mouth much ſeldomer than 
other people, and by conſequence not 
io much lengihening the fibres of my 
viſage, I am not at leiſure to determine. 
However it be, I have been often put 
out of countenance by the ſhortneſs of 
my face, and was forfterly at great 
pains in concealing it by wearing a pe- 
riwig with an high forctop, and letting 
my beard grow. But now I have tho- 
roughly got over this delicacy, and 
could be contented with a much ſhorter, 
provided it might qualify me for a 
member of the Merry Club, which the 
following letter gives me an account of. 
I have received it from Oxford; and as 
it abounds with the ſpirit of mirth and 
-bumour which 1s natural to that 
place, I ſhall ſet it down word for word 
as it came to me. 


MOST PROFOUND SIR, 


HA NG been very well entertained 

in the laſt of your Speculations 
that I have yet ſeen, by your ſpecimen 
upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you 
will continue, I ſhall take the liberty to 
furniſh you with a brief account of 
ſuch a one as perhaps you have not feen 
in all your travels, unleſs it was your 
fortune to touch upon ſome of the 
woody parts of the African continent, 
in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
There have aroſe in this univerſity 
(long fince you left us without ſaving 
any thing) ſeveral of theſe inferior heh- 
domadal ſocieties, as the Punning Club, 
the Witty Club, and, amongſt the reſt, 
the Handiome Club; as a burleſque 
upon which, a certain merry ſpecies, 
that ſeem jo have come into the world 
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in maſquerade, for ſome years laſt 
have aſlociated themſelves together, and 
aſſumed the name of the Usly Club. 
This ill. favoured — conſiſts of 
a Preſident and twelve Fellows; the 
choice of which is not confined by pa- 
tent to any particular foundation, (as 
St, John's men weuld have the world 
believe, and have therefore erected a 
ſeparate ſociety within themſelves) but 
liberty is left to ele&t from any ſchool 
in Great Britain, provided the candi- 
dates be within the rules of the Club, 
as ſet forth in a table, intituled, * The 
AA of Deformity.” A clauſe or two 
of which I ſhall tranſmit to you. 

1. That no perſon whatſoever ſhall be 
admitted without a viſible queerity in 
his aſpect, or peculiar caſt of counte- 
nance; of which the preſident and offi- 
cers for the time being are to determine, 
and the prelident to have the caſting 
Voice. 

11. That a ſingular regard be had, 
upon examination, to the gibboſity of 
the gentlemen that offer themſelves as 
founders kinſmen; or to the obliquity 
of their figure, in whyt fort ſoever. 

111. That if thg quantity of an 
man's noſe be eminently miſcalculaiced, 
whether as to length or breadth, he 
ſhall have a juſt pretence to be elected. 

Laſtly, That if there ſhall be two or 
more competitors for the ſame vacancy, 
ceteris parions, he that has the thickeſt 
ſkin to have the preference. 

Every freſh member, upon kis firft 
night, is to entertain the company with 
a diſh of cod-fiſh, and a ſpeech in praiſe 
of ZEſop; whole pcxtraiture they have 
in full proportion, or rather difpropor- 
tion, over the chimney; and their deſign 
is, as ſoon as their funds are ſufficient, 
to purchaſe the heads of Therſites, Duns 
Scotus, Scaron, Hudibras, and the Old 
Gentleman in Oldham, with all the ce- 
lebrated ill faces of antiquity, as furni- 
ture for the Club- room. 

As they have always been profeſſed 
admirers of the other ſex, to they una- 
nimouſly declare that they will give all 
poſl. ble encouragement to ſuch as will 
take the benefit of the ſtatute, though 
none yet have appeared to do it. 

The worthy prefident, who is their 
moſt devoted champion, has lately ſhewn 
me two copies of veries compoſed by a 
gentleman of this fociety; the firſt, a 
congratulatory oe inſcribed to Mrs, 
Touckwogd, upor the loſs of her two 


fore 
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fore-teeth; the other, a panegyric ago 
Mrs. Andiron's left-ſhouldcr. . 
Vizard, he ſays, fince the ſmall-pox, is 

tolerably ugly, and a top oaſt 
in the club; but I never heard him fo 
laviſh of his fine things, as upon old 
Nell Trot, who conſtantly officiates at 
their table; her he even adores and ex- 
tols as tlie very counter-part of Mother 
Skipton. * In ſhort, Neil,” ſays he, © is 
© one of the extraordinary works of na- 
© ture;* but as for complexion, ihape, 
and features, fo valued by others, they 
are all mere outſide aud ſymmetry, 
which is his averhon. Give me leave 
to add, that the prefident is a facetious, 
pleataut gentleman, and never more ſo, 


than when he has got (as hecalls 'em) 
his dear Mummers about him; and he 
often proteſts it does him good to mee. 
a fellow with a right genuine grimace 
in his air (which is fo agreeable in the 
generality of the French nation;) and, 
as an inftance of his ſincerity in this 
particular, he gave me a fight of a lift 
in his pocket-book of all of this claſs, 
who tor theſe five years have fallen un- 
der his obſervation, with himſelf at the 
head of 'em, and in the rear (as one of 
a promiſing and improving aſpeR,) Sir, 
your obliged and humble fervant, 
ALEXANDER CARBUNCLE, 
OxrornD, 
Mauick 12, 1719, R 


Ne XVIII. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 


— IT CUNO's TAM MIGRAYIT AR AURE YOLUPTAS 
GMNIS AD INCZR TVS OCULOS, ET GAUDIA VANAs 


Hor. Er. 11. v. 197. 


BUT NOW OUR NOBLES TOO ARF FOPS AND vVAIYN, 
NEGLECT THE SENSE, BUT LOVE THE PAINTED SCENE, 


T is my deſign in this paper to de- 

liver down to poſterity a faithful ac- 
count of the Italian opera, and of the 
gradual progreſs which it has made 
upon the Engliſh ſtage; for there is no 
queſtion but our great grand children 
will be very curious to know the reaſon 
why their forefathers uſed to fit together 
like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays 
ated before them in a tongue which 
they did not underſtand. 

Arſinoe was the firtt opera that gave 
us a taſte of Italian muſic. The great 
ſucceſs this opera met with produced 
ſome attempts of forming pitces upon 
Italian plans, which ſhould give a more 
natural and reaſonable entertainment 
than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate triſles of that nagion. This alarm- 
ed the poetaſters and fiddlers of the 


town, who were uſed to deal in a more 


ordinary kin! of ware; and therefore 


hid down an eitablifl;cd rule, which is 
received 2s ſuch to this day, That no- 


thing is capable of being well-ſet to 
muſic, that s not nonſenſe. 


This maxim was no ſooner received, 
but we immediately fell to tranſlating 


the Italian operas; and as there was no 


great danger of hurting the ſcuſe of thole 


Carrer. 


extraordinary pieces, our authors would 
often make words of their own, which 
were entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the paffages they pretended to tranſlate; 
their chief care being to make the num- 
bers of the Englith verſe anſwer to thoſe 
of ihe Italian, that both of them might 
go to the ſame tune, Thus the famous 
long in Camilla— 


Barbara f Vintendo, Cc. 
Barbarous woman, yes, I knowyour mean - 


which expreſſes the reſentments of an 
angry lover, was tranſlated into that 
Engliſh lamentation 


Frail are lover's hopes, &c. 


And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the 
molt refined perſons of the Britiſh na- 
tion dying away and languiſhing to 
notes that were fled with a ſpirit of rage 
and indignation. It happened alſo very 
frequently, where the ſenſe was rightly 
tranſlated, the neceſſary tranſpoſition ot 


words, which were drawn out of the 


phraſe of one tongue into that of ano- 
ther, made the muſie appear very abſus.} 
in one q— 
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the other. I remember an Italian verſe 
that runs thus, word for word— 


And turn'd my rage into pity; 


which the Engliſh for rhyme ſake tranſ- 
lated— 


And into pity turn'd my rage. 


By this __ the ſoft —— 8 
adapted to Pity in the Italian, fell upon 
the word — in the Engliſh; and he 
angry ſounds, that were tuned to rage 
in the original, were made to expreſs 
pity in the tranſlation. It oftentimes 
hap likewiſe, that the fineſt notes 
in the air fell upon the moſt inſignificant 
words in the ſentence. I have known 
the word And purmed through the 
whole gamut, have been entertained 
with many a melodious The, and have 
heard the moſt beautiful graces, quavers, 
and diviſions beſtowed upon Then, For, 
and From; to the e honour of our 
Engliſh particles. 

e next ſtep to our refinement, was 
the introducing of Italian Actors into 
our ; who ſung their parts in their 
own language, at the fame time, that 
our countrymen performed theirs in our 
native tongue. e king or hero of 
the play generally ſpoke in Italian, and 
his flaves anſwered him in Engliſh: the 
lover frequently made his court, and 
— the heart of his princeſs, in a 
anguage which ſhe did not underſtand. 
One would have thought it very diffi- 
cult to have carried on dialogue after 
this manner, without an interpreter be- 
tween the perſons that converted toge- 
ther; but this was the (tate of the Eng- 
liſh Rage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of 
underſtanding half the opera; and there- 
fore, to eaſe themſelves entirely of the 
fatigue of thinking, have ſo ordered it 
at preſent, that the whole opera is per- 
formed in an unknown tongue. We 
no longer underſtand the language of 
our own ; inſomuch that I have 
often been id, when I have ſeen our 
Italian performers chattering in the ve- 
hemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names, and abuſing us among 
themſelves; but I hope, fince we do put 
ſuch an entire confidence in them, they 
will not talk againſt us before our faces, 
though = may do it with the fame 
oy if it were behind our backs. 
In mean time, I cannot forbear 
thinking how naturally an hutorian whe 
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writes two or three hundred years hence, 


and does not know the taſte of his wiſe 
forefathers, will make the following 
reflection: * In the beginning of the 
* eighteenth century, the Italian tongue 
* was fo well underſtood in England, 
that the operas were aRed on the pub- 
* lic ſtage in that language.” 

One fcarce knows how to he ſerious 
m the confutation of an abſurdity that 
ſhews itſelf at the firſt ſight. It does 
not want any great meaſure of ſenſe to 
fee the ridicule of this monſtrous prac-' 
tice; but, what makes it more aſtoniſh- 
” it - not _ taſte of the rabble, but 
of perſons of the greateſt polite 
which has eſtabliſhed{it. un 

Tf the Italians have a genius for muſic 
above the Engliſh, the Engliſh have = 
genius for other performances of a much 
higher nature, and capable of giving 
the mind a much nobler entertainment. 
Would one think it was poſſible (at a 
time when an authur lived that was able 
to write the Phazdra and Hippolitus) 
for a people to be fo ſtupidly fond of the 
Italian opera, as ſcarce to give a third 
day's hearing to that admirable tragedy ? 
Muſic is certainly a very — en- 
tertainment; but if it would take the 
entire poſſeſſion of our ears, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing ſenſe, if 
it would exclude arts that have a much 
— tendency to the refinement of 

uman nature; I muſt confe(ls I would 
allow it no better quarter than Plato has 
done, who baniſhes it out of his com- 
monwealth. 
At preſent, our notions of muſic are 
ſo very uncertain, that we do not know 
what it is we like; only, in general, we 
are tran{ported with any thing that 1s 
not Engliſh; fo be it of a forcign growth, 
let it be Italian, French, or High-Dutch, 
it is the fame thing. In ſhort, our Eng- 
lich muſic is quite rooted out, and no- 
thing yet planted in it's ſtead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the 
ground, every man is at liberty to pre- 
ſent his 8 a new one; and though 
it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furniſli ſeveral hints that may be of 
uſe to a good architect. I ſhall take the 
ſame liberty, in a following paper, of 
giving my opinion upon the ſubject of 
muſic; which I ſhall lay down only in 
a problematical manner, to be contider- 


ed by thoſe who are maſters in — 


—— — 
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Ne XIX. THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 


1 BENE FECERUNT, INOPIS ME QUODQUETE PFUSICTII 
FINXERUNT ANIMI, ARO ET PER PAUCA LOQUENTIS. 


Hor. SAT. Iv. 1. 17 


THANK HEAVEN THAT MADE ME OF AN HUMBLE MIND3 
TO ACTION LITTLE, LESS TO WORDS INCLIN'D! 


BSERVING one perſon behold 
another, who was an utter ſtranger 
to him, with a caſt of his eye, which, 
methought, exprefſec an emotion of 
heart very different from what could be 
raiſed by an object fo agreeable as the 
gentleman he looked at, I began to con- 
ſider, not without ſome ſecret ſorrow, 
the condition of an Envious Man. Some 
have fancied that envy has a certain 
magical force in it, and that the eyes of 
the envious have by their faſcination 
blaſted the enjoyments of the happy. 
Sir Francis Bacon ſays, ſome have been 
ſo curious as to remark the times and 
ſeaſons when the ſtroke of an envious 
eye is molt effectually pernicious, and 
have obſerved that it has been when the 
riun envied has been in any circum- 
ance of glory and triumph. At ſuch 
a time the mind of the proſperous man 
goes, as it were, abroad, among things 
without kim, and is more expoſed to 
the malignity. But I ſhall not dwell 
upon ſpeculations fo abſtracted as this, 
or repeat the many excellent things 
which ohe might collect out of authors 
upon this miſerable affection; but, keep- 
ing in the road of common life, con- 
fider the envious man with relation to 
theſe three heads, his pains, his relicts, 
an his happineſs. 

The envious man is in pain upon all 
occations which ought to give hiv plea- 
ſure. The reliſh of his life is inverted; 
and the objects which adminiſter the 
higheſt ſatis faction to thoſe who are ex- 
empt from this paſſion, give the quickeſt 
pangs to perſond who are ſubject to it. 
All the perfections of their fellow-crea- 
tures are odious; youth, beauty, va- 


lour, and wiftom, are provocations of 


their diſpleaſure. What a wretched and 
apoſtate ſtate is this! To be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man be- 
cauſe we approve him! The condition 
of the envious man is the moſt emphati - 
cally miſerable; he is not only incapable 
of rejoicing in another's merit or ſuc - 


ceſs, hut lives in a world wherein all 
mankind are in a plot againſt his quiet, 
by fludying their own happineſs and 
advantage. Will Profper 1s an honeſt 
tale-bearer; he makes it his buſineſs to 
join in converſation with envious men. 
He points to ſuch an handſome young 
fellow, and whiſpers that he is ſecretly 
married to a great fortune; when they 
doubt, he adds circumttances to prove 
it; and never fails to vate their 
diſtreſs, by aſſuring them, that, to his 
knowle:lge, he has an uncle will leave 
him ſome thouſands, Will has many 
arts of this kind to torture this ſort of 
temper, and delights in it. When he 
finds them change colour, and fay faint- 
ly they wiſh ſuch a piece of news is true, 
he has the malice to ſpeak ſome good or 
other of every man of their acquaint- 
ance. 

The reliefs of the envious man are 
thoſe little blemiſhes and imperfections 
that diſcover themſelves in an illuftrious 
character. It is matter of great conſo- 
lation to an envious perſon, when a 
man of known honour does a thing un- 
worthy himſelf; or when any action 
which was well executed, upon better 
information appears ſo altered in it's 
cireumſtances, that the fame of it is di- 
vided among many, inſtead of being at- 
tributed to one. This is a ſecret ſatis - 
faction to theſe malignants; for the per- 
fon, whom they before could not but 
admire, they fancy is nearer their own 
condition as ſoon as his merit is ſhared 
among others. I remember ſome years 
ago there came out an excellent poem 
without the name of the author. The 
little wits, who were incapable of writ- 
ing it, began to pull in pi the 
poſed writer. hen } pd Sp 
do, they took great pains to ſuppreſs 
the opinion that it was his. That again 
failed. The next refuge was to fay it 
was overlooked by one man, and many 
— written by another. An 

fellow, who ſat among a 2 
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of them in debate on this ſubject, cried 
aut Gentlemen, if you are ſure none 
© of you yourſelves had an hand in it, 
© you are but where you were, whoever 
© writ it.” But the moſt uſual ſuccour 
to the envious, in caſes of nameleſs 
merit in this kind, is to keep the pro- 
perty, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that 
— — hinder the reputation of it 
ing upon any particular perſon. 
Vou ſee an — — clear 2 
countenance, if, in the relation of any 
man's great happineſs in one point, you 
mention his uneaſineſs in another. When 
he hears ſuch a one is very rich he turns 
e, but recovers when you add that 
has many children. In a word, the 
only ſure way to an envious man's fa- 
vour, is not to deſerve it. 
But if we conſider the envious man in 
delight, it is like reading the ſeat of a 
iant in a romance, the magnificence of 
2 houſe conſiſts in the many limbs of 
men whom he has flain. If any who 
promiſed themſelves ſucceſs in any un- 
common undertaking miſcarry in the 
attempt, or he that aimed at what would 
have been uſeful and laudable, meets 
with contempt and derilion, the envious 
man, under the colour of hating vain- 
glory, can ſmile with an inward wan- 
tonneſs of heart at the ill effect it may 
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have upon an honeſt ambition for the 
future. 

Having thoroughly conſidered the na- 
ture of this paſſion, I have made it my 
ſtudy to avoid the envy that may accrue 
to me from theſe my ſpeculations; and 
if I am not miſtaken in myſelf, I think 
I have a genius to eſcape it. Upon 
hearing in a coffee - houſe one of my pa- 
— commended, I immediately —_— 

ended the envy that would ſpring from 
that applauſe; and therefore gave a de- 
ſcription of my face the next day; being 
reſolved, as I grow in reputation for 
wit, to reſign my pretenſions to beauty. 
This, I hope, may give ſome eaſe to 
thoſe unhappy gentlemen, who do me 
the honour to torment themſelves u 
the account of this my paper. As their 
caſe is very deplorable, and deſerves 
compaſſion, I ſhall ſometimes be dull, in 
pity to them, and will from time to 
time adminiſter conſolations to them by 
further diſcoveries on my perſon. In 
the mean while, if any cne fays the 
SyeRator has wit, it may be ſome relief 
to them to think that he does not ſhew 
it in company. And if any one praiſes 
his morality, they may comfort them- 
ſelves by conſidering” that vs face is 
none of the longeſt. 1 


Ne XX. FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 


THOU DOG IN 70212145. 


MONG the other hardy under- 
takings which I have led to 
myſelf, that of the correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have very much at heart. 
This in a particular manner is my pro- 
vince as Spectator; for it is generally 
an offence committed by the eyes, and 
that againſt ſuch as the offenders would 
ps never have an __—_— of 
injuring any other way. follow- 
ing letter 1s a complaint of a young 
lady, who ſets forth a treſpaſs of this 
kind, with that command of herſelf as 


eyes of others from the beſt uſe they 


How. It. 1.225. 


Por E. 


can make of them, even looking up to 
Heaven. 


SIR, 


THERE never was, I believe, an ac- 
ceptable man but had ſome auk - 
ward imitators. Ever ſince the Specta- 
tor appeared, have I remarked a kind 
of men, whom I chuſe to call Starers; 
that, withaut 1 to time, place, 
Efturb a large company 


ment eyes. Spectators 


make up a proper aſſembly for a puppet- 
ſhow or a bear- garden; hut 4 


plicants and attentive hearers are t 

audienceoneought to expect inchurches. 

I am, Sir, member of a ſmell pious 

congregation near one of the north 

gates of this city; much the- greater 

part of us indeed 282 and uſed 
2 


to 
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to behave ourſelves in a regular atten- 


tive manner, till very lately one whole 
aiſle has been diſturbed with one of 
theſe monſtrous Starers; he's the head 
taller than any one in the church; but, 
for the advantage of expoſing 
himſelf, ſtands upon a haſſoc, and com- 
mands the whole congregation, to the 
great annoyance of the devouteſt part 
of the auditory; for what with bluſhing, 
confuſion, and vexation, we can neither 
mind the prayers nor ſermon. Your 
— upon this in ſolence would 
be a great favour to, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, 8. c. 


I have frequently ſeen of this ſort of 
fellows, and do not think there can be 
a greater aggravation of an offence, 
than that it is committed where the 
criminal is protected by the facrednetis 
of the place which he violates, Many 
reflections of this fort might be very 
ju:Hy made upon this kind of behaviour; 
but a Starer 1s not utually a perſon to 
be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, 
and a fellow that is capable of ſhewing 
an impudent front before a whole con- 

regation, and can bear being a public 
Foetiacle, is not ſo eahly rebnked as 
to amend by admonitions. If therefore 
my correſpondent does not inform me, 
that within ſeven days after this date 
the barbarian does not at leaſt ſtand 
upon his own legs only, withòut an 
eminence, my friend Will Profper has 

romiſed to take an haſſoc oppoſite to 
— and ſtare againſt him, in defence 
of the ladies. I have given him di- 
rections, according to the moſt exact 
rules of optics, to place himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that he ſhall meet his eyes 
wherever he throws them; I have hopes 
that when Will contronts him, and all 
the ladies, in whoſe bchalf he engages 
him, caſt kind looks and wiſhes of inc- 
ceſs at their champion, he will have 
{ome ſhame, and feel a little of the pain 
he has fo often put others to, of being 
out of countenance. 

It has indeed been time out of mind 
generally remarked, and as often la- 
mented, that this family of Starers have 
infeſted public aſſembliesz and I know 
no other way to obviate ſo great an evil, 
except, in the caſe of fixing their eyes 
upon women, ſome male friend will 
take the part of ſuch as are under the 
oppreſſion of impudence, and encounter 
the eyes of the Starers wherever they 
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meet them. While we ſuffer our wo- 
men to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have no defence, but in the end to 
cat yielding glances at the Starers; 
and, in this caſe, a man who has no 
ſenſe of ſhame has the ſame advantage 
over his miſtreſs, as he who has no re- 
gard for his own life has over his ad- 
verſary, While the generality of the 
world are fettered by rules, and move by 
proper and juſt methods; he, who has no 
reſpect to any of them, carries away the 
reward due to that propriety of beha- 
viour, with no other merit but that of 
having neglected it. 

take an impudent fellow to be a fort 
of outlaw in good-breeding, and there- 
fore what is faid of him no nation or 
perſon can be concerned for. For this 
reaton, one may be free upon him. I 
have put myſelf to great pains in conſi- 
dering this prevailing quality which we 
call impudence, and have taken notice 
that it exerts itſelf in a different man- 
ner according to the different ſoils where - 


in ſuch ſubjects of theſe dominions, 26 p 


are maſters of it, were born. Impu- 
dence in an Engliſhman is ſullen and 
inſolent; in a Scotchman it 1s untracta- 
ble and rapacious; in an Iriſhman ab- 
ſurd and fawning; as the courſe of the 
world now runs, the impudent Englith- 
man hehaves like a furly landlord, the 
Scot like an ill-received gueſt, and the 
Iriſhman” like a ſtranger who knows he 
is not welcome. There is ſeldom any 
thing entertaining either in the impu- 
dence of a South or North- Briton; Coe 
that of an Iriſhman is always comic: a 
true and genuine impudence is ever the 
effect of 1gnorance, without the leaft 
ſenſe of it; the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
Starers, now in this town, are of that 
nation; they have uſually the advan- 
tage of the fature mentioned in the 
above letter of my correſpondent, and 
generally take their ſtands in the eye of 
women of fortune; inſomuch that I 
have known one of them, three months 
after he came from plough, with a tole- 
rable good air lead out a woman from 
a play, which one of our own breed, 
after four years at Oxford, and two at 
the Temple, would have been afraid to 
look at. 8 

I cannot tell how to account for it, 
but theſe people have uſually the pre- 
ference to our own fools, in the opinion 
of the fillier part of womankind. Per- 
haps it is that an Engliſh coxcomb is * 

| ſeldom 
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ſeldom fo obſequious as an Iriſh one; 
and when the of pleaſing is viſi- 
ble, an abſurdity in the way toward it 
is eaſily forgiven. ; 

But thoſe who are downright * 
dent, and go on without reflection that 
they are ſuch, are more to be tolerated, 
than a ſet of fellows among us who 
profeſs impudence with an air of hu- 
mour, and think to carry off the moſt 
inexcuſable of all faults in the world, 
with no other apology than ſaying in a 


43 * 
gay tone—* I put an impudent face 
© upon the matter.” No; no man ſhall 
be allowed the advantages of im 
who is conſcious that he is ſuch; if he 
knows he is impudent, he may as well 
be otherwiſe; an l it ſhall be expeRted 
that he bluſh, when he ſees he makes 
another do it. For nothing can atone 
for the want of modeſty; without which 
__ is ungraceful, and wit deteſt- 
R 


Ne XXI. SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


Locus IT ET PLUIBUS UMBRIs. 


THERE'S ROOM EXOUGH, AND EACH MAY BRING HIS FRIENDs 


Am ſometimes very much troublcd, 
when I reflect upon the three great 
profeſſions of Divinity, Law, and Phy- 
tic; how they are each of them over- 
burdened with practitioners, and filled 
with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen 
that ſtarve one another. 
We may divide the clergy into ge- 
„ field-officers, and ſubalterns. 
Among the firſt we may reckon bi- 
s, deans, and archdeacons. Among 
the ſecond are doors of divinity, pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear ſcarves. 
The reſt are comprehended under the 
ſ:halterns. As for the firſt claſs, our 
conſtitution preſerves it from any re- 
dundancy of incumbents, notwithſtand- 
ing competitors are numberleſs. U 
a fri — Fry it is found that — 
has been a great exceeding of late years 
in the ſecond diviſion, ſeveral brevets 
having been grantel for the converting 
of ſubalte ns into ſcarf - oſſicers; inſo- 
much that within my memory the price 
of luteſtring is raiſed above two-pence 
in a yard. As for the ſubalterns, they 
are not to be any Should our 
cl once enter into the corrupt prac- 
— laity, by the — their 
freeholds, they would be able to carry 
moſt of the Si in England. 
The body of the law is no leſs in- 
cumbered with ſuperfluous members, 
that are like Virgil's army, which he 
tells us was ſo crouded, many of them 
had not room to uſe their weapons, 
This prodigious ſociety of men may be 
divided into the litigious and peaceable. 
Inder the firſt are comprehended all 


Hos. Er. 5 v. 23. 


Caren. 


thoſe who are carried down in coach- 
fulls to Weſtminſter Hall, every morn- 
ing in term-tune. Martial's deicription 
of this ſpecies of lawyers is full of hu- 


mour— 
Irus et verba locont. 


Men that hire out their words and 
anger; that are more or leſs paſſionate 
according as they are paid for it, and 
allow their client à quantity of wrath 
proportionable to the tee which they re- 
ceive from him. I muſt however ob- 
ſerve to the reader, that above threz 
parts of thoſe whom I reckon among 
the litigious are ſuch as are only quar- 
relſome in their hearts, and have no op- 
rtunity of ſhewing their paſſion at the 
ar. Nevertheleſs, as they do not know 
what ſtrifes may ariſe, they appear at 
the Hall every day, that they may ſhew 
themſelves in a readineſs to enter the 
liſts, whenever there ſhall be occaſion 
for +.” x 
ea wyers are, in the firſt 
place, many of the benchers of the ſe- 
veral inns of court, who ſeem to he the 
dignitaries of the law, and are endowed 
with thoſe qualifications of mind that 
accompliſh a man rather for a ruler 
than a pleader. Theſe men live peace- 
ably in their habitations, eating once a 
day, and dancing once à year, for the 
honour of their reſpective ſocieties. 
Another numberleſs branch of peace - 
able lawyers are thoſe young men, who, 
being placed at the inns of court in or- 
der to ſtudy the laws of their country, 
frequent the playhouſe mere than Welt. 


minſter Hall, and are ſeen in all public 
aſſemb ies, except in a court of jullice. 
I ſhall ſay nothi::g of thoſe filent and 
buſy multitudes :nat are empl with - 
in doors in the drawing up of writings 
and conveyances; nor of thoſe greater 
numbers that palliate their want of hu- 
ſineſs with a pretence to ſuch chamber- 
ice, 

If, in the third place, we look into 
the profeſſion of phyſic, we ſhall find a 
mel formidable y of men; the fight 
of them is enough to make a man ſe- 
rious; for we may lay it down as a 
maxim, that when a nation abounds in 
— it grows thin of people. Sir 

illiam Temple is very much puzzled 
to find out a reaſon why the northern 
hive, as he calls it, does not ſend out 
fuch igious ſwarms, and over-run 
the world with Goths and Vandals, as 
it did formerly; but had that excellent 
author obſerved that there were no ſtu- 
dents in phyſic among the ſubjects of 
Thor and Woden, and that this fcience 
very much flouriſhes in the north at 
preſent, he might have found a better 
folution for this difficulty than any of 
thoſe he has made uſe of. This body 
of men in our own country may be de- 
ſcribed like the Britiſh army in Cæſar's 
time; ſome of them {lay in chariots, and 
fome on foot. If the infantry do leſs 
execution than the charioteers, it is be- 
cauſe they canuot be carried fo ſoon 
into all quarters of the town, and diſ- 
patch ſo much buſineſs in ſo ſhort a 
time. Beſides this body of regular 
troops, there are ſtragglers, who, with- 
out being duly liſted and enrolled, do 
infinite miſchief to thoſe who are ſo un- 
lucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, beſides the above · men- 
tioned, innumerable retainers to phy ſic, 
who for want of other patients, amuſe 
themſelves with the filing - cats in 
un air- , cutting up dogs alive, or 
atlas 4. 2a inſets upon the point of a 
veedle for microſcopical obſervations; 
beſides thofe that are employed in the 


gathering of weeds, and the chaſe of 
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Putterſſies; not to mention the cockle. 
ſhell merchants and ſpider-catchers. 

When I conſider how each of theſe 

feſſions are cronded with multitudes 
that ſeek their livelihood in them, and 
how many men of merit there are in 
each of them, who may be rather ſaid 
to be of the ſcience, than the profeſſion; 
I very much wonder at the humour of 
parents, who will not rather chuſe to 
place their fons in a way of life where 
— 14212 cannot but 2 
an in ſtations the greate 
dity, learning, and good ſenſe, — 
carry. How many men are country- 
curates, that might have made them - 
ſelves aldermen of London, by a right 
improvement of a ſmaller ſum of mo- 
ney than what is uſually laid out upon 
a learned education? A fober frugal 
perſon, of flender — and a ſlow ap- 
fon, might have thrived in v 
though he ſtarves upon phyſic; as a man 
would be well enough pleaſed to buy 
filks of one, whom he would not ven- 
ture to feel his pulſe. Vagellius is care- 
ful, ttudious, and obliging, but withal 
a little thick-fkn]led; he has not a ſingle 
client, but might have had abundance 
of cuſtomers. "The misfortune is, that 
parents take a liking to a particular 
profeſſion, and therefore defire their ſons 
may be of it; whereas, in fo great an 
affair of life, they ſhould confider the 
genius and abilities of their children, 
more than their own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a tra«lin 
nation, that there are very few in it 15 
dull and heavy, who may not be placed 
in ſtations of life, 1 may give them 
an opportunity of making their for- 
tunes. A well =, Frm is 
not, like law, phy c, or divinity, to be 
overſtocked with hands; but, on the 
contrary, flouriſhes by multitudes, and 
gives employment to all it's profeſſors. 
Fleets of merchant-men are ſo many 
ſquadrons of floating ſhops, that vend 
our wares and manufactures in all the 
markets of the world, and find out 


chapmen under both the tropics. = 
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Ne XXII. MONDAY, MARCH 26. 


QCUOBCUNQUE OSTENDIS MYHI SIC, INCREDULUS ODT, 


Hor. Ars Por r. vx. 188. 


w— WHATEVER CONTRADICTS MY SENSE 


T HATE TUO SEF, AND NEVER CAN EFLIEVE. 


HE word Spe&ator being moſt 
uſually underſtood as one of the 
audience at public repreſentations in our 
theatres, I ſeldom fail of many letters 
relatmg to plays and operas. But in- 
deed there are fuch monſtrous things 
done in both, that if one had not been an 
eye-witneſs of them, one could not he- 
lieve that ſuch matters had really been 
exhibited. There is little which 
concerns human life, or is a picture of 
nature, that is regarded by the ter 
of the company. The underftand- 
ing is diſmiſſed from our entertainments. 
Our mirth is the laughter of fools, and 
our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
elſe ſuch improbable, monſtrous, and 
incoherent dreams, could not go off as 
they do, not only without the utmoit 
ſcorn and contempt, but even with the 
loudeſt applauſe and approbation. But 
the letters of my correſpondents will re- 
preſent this affair in a more lively man · 
ner than any diſcourſe of my own; I 
ſhall therefore give them to my reader 
with only this preparation, that they all 
come from players, and that the buſineſs 
of playing is now ſo managed, that you 
are not to be farpeifed when I fay one 
or two of them are rational, others ſen- 
ſitive and vegetative actors, and others 
wholly inanimate. I ſhall not place theſe 
as I have named them, but as they have 
precedence in the opinion of their audi- 
ence. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Y OUR having been ſo humble as to 

take notice of the epiltles of other 
animals, emboldens me, who am the 
wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, 
to repreſent to you, that I think I was 
hardly uſed in not having the part of the 
lion in Hydaſpes given to me. It would 
have been but a natural ſtep for me to 
have perſonated that noble creature, af- 
ter having behaved mylelt to ſatisfaction 
in the above-mentioned ; but that 
of a lion is too great a character for one 


that never trod the ſtage before but upon 


Roscou nor. 


two legs. As for the little reſiſtance 
which I made, I hope it may be excuſed, 
when it is conſidered that the dart was 
thrown at me by ſo fair an hand. I muſt 
confeſs I had but juſt put on my bruta- 
lity; and Camilla's charms were ſuch, 
that beholding her ere& mien, hearing 
her charming voice, and aſtoniſhed wit 
her graceful motion, I could not keep 

to my aſſumed fierceneſs, but died 
like a man. I am, Sir, your me hum- 


ble ſervant, Trowas PRONE. 


Mi, SPECTATOR, 


FP Hrs is to let you underſtand, that 
the playhouſe is a repreſentation of 
the world in nothing fo much as in this 
rticular, that no one riſes in it accord- 
ing to his merit. I have ated ſeveral 
parts of houſhold-ituff with great ap- 
plauſe for many years: I am one of the 
men in the hangings in the Emperor of 
the Moon: I have twice performed the 
third chair in an Engliſh opera; and 
have rehearſed the pump in the Fortune- 
Hunters. I am now grown old, and 
hope you will recommend me fo effec- 
tually, as that I may fav ſomething be- 
fore I go off the ſtage: in which you 
will do a great act of charity to your 
molt humble ſervant, 
WILTIIAu SCRENE, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


[ JNderſtanding that Mr. Screne has 

writ to you, and defred to be raiſed 
from dumb and ſtill parts; I defire, if 
you give him motion or ſpeech, that you 
would advance me in my way, and let 
me keep on in what I humbly preſume 
I am a maſter, to wit, in repreſenting 
human and fill life togeth'r. I have 
ſeveral times acted one of the fincit 
flower-pots in the {ame opera wherei:. 
Mr. Screne is a chair; therefore upur. 
his promotion, requeit that I may fuc + 
cerd him in the hangings, with wy 
hand in the orange trets. Your bum 
bis m-. KaLTAH SIMPLE. 


DRURY 


—— 


. 
ö 
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looked very little pleaſed with the - 
ſentation of the 
im. I wiſh, Sir, you would do us 
favour to animadvert frequently up- 
on the falſe taſte the town is in, with re- 


ing to juſtly; but ſuch is our con- 
ing to play juſtly ov exon 
to perform our parts. to ſcenes 

madneſs, you know, Sir, there are no- 
ble inſtances of this kind in Shakeſpeare; 
but then it is the diſturbance of a noble 
mind, from rous and humane re- 


ſentments; it is like that grief which we 
have for the deceaſe of our friends; it 
is no diminution, but a recommendation 
of human nature, that in ſuch incidents 


FROM THE SAVOY IN THE STRAND 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


F you can read it with dry eyes, I give 
I You this trouble to acquaint you, that 
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and believe I am the firſt prince that 
dated from this palace fince John of 
Gaunt. Such is the uncertainty of all 
human greatneſs, that I, who lately 
never moved without a guard, am now 
as 2 common fſolier, and am to 
fail with the firſt fair wind againſt my 
brother Lewis of France. It is a v 
hard thing to put off a character hic 
one has appeared in with appłauſe; this 
I experienced ſince the loſs of my dia- 
dem; for, upon quarrelling with ano- 


ther recruit, I ſpoke my i ion out 
of my part in recĩtativo 


Moſt audacious ſlave, 
Dar'ſt thou an angry monarch's fury brave? 
The words were no ſooner out of my 
mouth, when a ſerjeant knocked me 
down, and aſked me if I had a mind to 
mutiny, in talking things nobody un- 
derſtood. You fee, Sir, my unhappy 
circumſtances; and 14 2222 
on can procure a or 2 prince, 
{who never failed to all that be- 


held him merry at his e) you 
will merit the thanks of your ond) 
Tus Kind of LaTium. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE PUBLIC, 


W1THIN two doors of the Maſque- 
rade lives an eminent Itahan chirurgeon, 
_ from the Carnival at Venice, 

e in private cures. 
1 — — „ and per- 
ſons admitted in their maſquing . 

He has cured ſinee his coming thither, 
in leſs than a fortnight, four Scara- 
mouches, a Mountebank Doctor, two 
Turkiſh Baſſas, three Nuns, and a Mor- 
ris-Dancer. 

Venienti occurrite morbo.. 

N. B. An the 
1D. Hoy pat apa does 
doctor draws teeth without pulling 

off your maſk. | R 
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Ne xXIII. TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 


SEVIT ATROX VOLSCENS, NEC TELI CONSPICTT USQUAM 
AUCTOREM, NEC QUO SE ARDENS IMMITTERE POSSIT» 


VinG., Ex. 1x. 420. 


FIERCE VOLSCENS FOAMS WITH RAGE, AND GAZING ROUND 
_ DESCRY'D NOT HIM, WHO GAVE THE FATAL WOUND; 


NOR KNEW TO FILE REVENGE amore 


r is nothing that more be- 
trays a baſe ungenerdus ſpirit, 
than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to a man's 
reputation, Lampoons and fatires, that 
are written with wit and ſpirit, are like 
poiſoned darts, which not only infli a 
wound, but make it incurable. For 
this reaſon I am very much troubled 
when I fee the talents of humour and 
ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill · natured 
man. There cannot he a greater gra- 
tification to a barbarous and inhuman 
wit, than to ſtir up ſorrow in the heart 
of a private perſon, to raiſe uneaſineſs 
among near relations, and to expoſe 
whole families to derifion, at the fame 
time that he remains unſeen and undiſ- 
covered. If, befides the accomplith- 
ments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man 1s vicious into the bargain, he is 
one of the moſt miſchievous creatures 
that can enter into a civil ſociety. His 
ſatire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe 
who ought to be the moſt exempt from 
it, Virtue, merit, and every thing that 
is pra! » will be made the ſubject 
of ridicule and buffoonery. It is im- 
poſſible to enumerate the evils which 
2 from theſe arrows that fly in the 

3 and I know no other excuſe that 
88 made S that 
wounds they give are only imagi- 
nary, and Ser 4 nothing more than 
the fullring perſon. Te mu indeed be 

ufferi It muſt indeed be 
— han . lampoon or ſatire do 
not in rob or murder; 
but = a ſame ay + A many are 
there that would not rather loſe a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, or even life itſelf, 
than be ſet up as a mark of infamy and 
deriſion? and in this caſe a man Id 


conſider, that an injury is not to be 
meaſured by the notions of him that 
gives, but of him who receives it. 
Thoſe who can put the beft counte- 
nance upon the outrages of this nature 
which are offered them, are not without 
their ſecret anguiſh, I have often ob- 


DzyDrNn, 


ſerved a paſſage in Socrates's behaviour 
at his death, in a light wherein none ot 
the critics have conſidered it. That ex- 
cellent man, entertaining his friends a 
little before he drank the bowl of poiſon, 
with a diſcourſe on the immortality of 
the ſoul, at his entering upon it, ſays, 
that he does not believe any the moſt 
comic genius can cenſure him for talk- 
ng upon ſuch a ſubje& at ſuch a time. 

is paſſage, I think, evidently glances 
upon Ariſtophanes, who writ a comedy 
on ſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of 
that divine philoſopher. It has been 
obſerved by many writers, that Socrates 
was ſo little moved at this piece of but- 


foonery, that he was ſeveral times preſent 
at it's being a&ed on the ſtage, an 
never the leaſt reſentment of it. 


But with ſubmiſſion, I think the remark 
I have here made ſhews us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an imprefſion 
upon his mind, though he had been too 
wiſe to diſcover it. 

When Julius Cæſar was lampooned 
by Catullus, he invited him to a ſupper, 
and treated him with ſuch a generons ci - 
vility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the 
fame kind treatment to the learned 
Quillet, who had reflected upon his emi- 
nence in a famous Latin poem. The 
cardinal ſent for him, and after ſome 
kind expoſtulations upon what he had 
written, aſſured him of his eſteem, and 
diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of the next 
good abbey that ſhould fall, which he 
accordingly conferred upon hum in a few 
months after. This had ſo good an ef- 
fect upon the author, that he dedicated 
the, ſecond edition of his book to the 
cardinal, after having expunged the paſ- 
ſages which had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of fo gene- 
rous and forgiving a temper. Upon his 
being made pope, the ſtatue of Paſquin 
was one night dreſſed in a very duty 
ſhirt, with an excuſe written under it, 
that be was forced to weaz foul linen, 

G becauſe 
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becauſe his laundreſs was made a princeſs. 
This was a reflection upon the pope's 
ſiſter, who, before the promotion of her 
brother, was in thoſe mean circumſtances 
that Paſquin repreſented her. As this 
paſquinade made a great noiſe in Rome, 
the pope offered a conſiderable ſum of 
money to any perſon that ſhould diſco- 
ver the author of it. The author rely- 
ing upon his Holineſs's generoſity, as 
. alſo on ſome private overturcs which he 
kad reccived from him, made the ditco- 
very himſelf; upon which the pope gave 
kim the reward he had promiſed, but at 
the ſame time, to diſable the ſatiriſt for 
the future, ordered his tongue to be cut 
out, and bath bis hands to be chopped 
off, Aretine is too trite on inſtance. 
Every one knows that all the Kings in 
Europe were his tnbutaries. Nay, there 
is a letter of his extant, in which he 
makes his boaſts that he had laid the 
Sophi of Perſia under contribution. 

Though in the various examples 
which I have here drawn together, 
theſe ſeveral great men behaved them- 
ſ-ives very differently towards the wits 
of the age who had reproached them; 
they all of them plainly ſkewed that they 
were very ſenſible of their reproaches, 
and conſequently that they received them 
as very great injuries. For my own 
part, I would never truſt a man that I 
thought was capable of giving theſe ſe - 
cret wounds; and cannot but think that 
he would hurt the perſon, whoſe repu- 
tation he thus aſſuults, in his body or in 
his fortune, could he do it with the ſame 
ſecurity. There is indeed {omething 
very barbarou: and inhuman in the or- 
dinary ſcribblers of lan poons. An in- 
nocent young lady ſhall be expoted, for 
an unhappy feature. A father of a fa- 
mily turned to ridicule, for ſome do- 
meltic calamity. A wite be made un- 
eaſy all her life, for a miſinterpreted 
word or action. Nay, a gocil, a tem- 


perate, anda juſt man, ſhall be put out 
of countenance by the repreſentation of 
thoſe qualities that ſhould do him ho- 
nour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and 
hnmanity. 

T have indeed heard of heedleſs incon- 
ſickerate writers, that without any ma- 
tice have facrificed the reputation of 
their friends and acquaintance, to a cer- 
tain levity of temper, and a filly amhi- 
tion of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a 
fpirit of raillery and fatire; as if it were 
not infinitely more honourable to be a 
gocd-natured man, than a wit. Where 
there is this little petulant humour in an 
author, he is often very miſchievous 
without deſigning to be fo. For which 
reaſon I always lay it dewn as a rule, 
that an indiſcreet man is more hurtful 
than an ill. natured one; for as the lat- 
ter will only attack his enemies, and 
thoſe he wiſkes ill to, the other injures 
indiffærently both friends and focs. I 
cannot forbear, on this occaſion, tran- 
ſcribing a fable out of Sir Roger 
Eſtrange, nich accidentally lies before 
me. A company of waggiſh boys 
« were watching of frogs at the fide of 
* a pond, and ſtill as any of them put 
* up their heads, they would be pelting 
© them down again with ſtones. ** Chil- 
« dren,” fays one of the frogs, ** you 
never conſider, that though this may 
« be play to you, it is death to us.” 

As this week is in a manner ſet apart 
and dedicated to ſerious thoughts, I fall 
indulge myſelf in ſuch ſpeculations as 
may not be altogether unſuitable to the 
ſeaſon; and in the mean time, as the 
ſettling in ourſelves a charitable frame 
of mind is a work very proper for the 
time, 1 have in this paper. endeavonred, 
to expole that particular breach of cha- 
rity which has been general: y overlook - 
ed by divines, becauſe they ace but few. 
who can be guilty of it, C. 


Ne XXIV. WEDNESDAY, MARC H 28. 


ACCURRIT QUIVAM NOTUS MIHIT NOMINE TAN rurtz 
ARREPTAQUE MANU, QUID A818, DULCISSIME RERUM? 


Hoa. SAT. I. 1x. 3. 


COMES UP 4 FOP (IT KNEW HIM BUT BY Fame) 
AND SEITZ D MY HAND, AND CALLED MZ BY MY NAM Lew 


—MY DEAR! CW DOSY? 


HERE are in this town a great 
nn:nber of inſignificant people, 


ſort of converſation, and yet have an 


unpertinent ambition of appearing with 


ho are by no weans fit for the better thole to whom they are not we come. 
| | 11 
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Ir you walk in the Park, one of them 
will certainly join w:th vou, though you 
are in c y with ladies; if you 
drink a bottle, they will find your haunts, 
What makes fuch fellows the more bur- 
denſome, is, that they ne:ther offend nor 
pleaſe ſo far as to be taken notice of for 
either, It is, I preſume, for this rea- 
fon, that my correſpondents are wil- 
ling by my means to be rid of them. The 
two following letters are writ by perſons 
who ſuffer by fuch impertinence. A 
worthy old bachelor, who ſets in for his 
doſe of claret every night at ſuch an 
hour, is teazed by a ſwarm of them; 
who, becauſe they are ſure of room and 
good fire, have taken it in their heads 
to keep a ſort of club in his company; 
though the ſober gentleman himſelt is 
an utter enemy to ſuch meetings. 


- MR. SPECTATOR, 
THE averſion I for ſome years have 
had to clubs in general, gave me a 
perfect reliſh for your ſpeculation on 
that ſubſet; but I have fince been ex- 
tremely mortified, by the malicious 
world's ranking me amongſt the fup- 
M1. of ſuch impertinent aſſemblies. I 
g leave to ſtate my caſe fairly; and 
that done, I ſhall expect redreſs from 
your judicious pen. | 
I am, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtand- 
ing, and a traveller; my buſineſs, to 
conſult my own humour, which I =_- 
tify without controlling other people's; 
I have a room and a whole bed to my- 
ſelf; and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a 
gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no crea- 
ture alive. My chief meal is a ſupper, 
vehich I always make at a tavern. Iam 
conſtant to an hour, and not ill-hu- 
moured; for which reaſons, though I 
invite nobody, I have no fooner ſiipped,. 
than I have à crowd about me of that 
fort of good company that know not 
whither elſe to go. It is true every man 
ys his ſhare; yet as they are intruders, 
have an undoubted right to be the oaly 
ſpeaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt; which I 
maintain, and that to the great emolu- 
ment of my audience. I fometimes tell 
mem their own in pretty free language; 
and ſometimes divert tem with merry 
tales, according as I am ia humour. I 
am one of thote who live in taverns to 
a great age, by a fort of regular intem- 
erance; I never go to bed drunk, but 
always fluſtered; I wear away very gen- 
ily, am apt to be peeviſh, but never an · 


gry. Mr. Spectator, if you have k 

various company, you know there is in 
every tave in in town ſome old humouriſt 
or other, who is maſter of the houſe as 
much as he that kceps it. The drawers 
are all in awe of him; and all the cuſ- 
tomers, who trequent his company, yield 
him a fort of comical obedience. I do 
not know but I may be fuch a fellow as 
this mytelf, But I appeal to vou, whe- 
ther this is to be called a club, becauſe 
lu many impertinents will break in upon 
me, and come without appointment? 


| Clinch of Barnes has a nightly meeting, 


and 1945 to every one that will come 
in and pay; but then he is the only ac- 
tor. Why heul people miſcal things? 
It his is allowed io be a concert, why 
may not mine be a ieſture? However, 
Sir, I ſubmit it to you, and am, Sir, 
your molt obedient, Ec. 

Tao. EivBow., 


coop SIR, 


n and I were preſſed agaĩnſt each 

other laſt winter in a crowd, in 
which uneaſy polture we ſuffered toge- 
ther for a!moit half an hour. I thank 
you fer all your civilities ever ſince, in 
being of my acquaintance wherever you 
meet me. But the other day you pulled 
off your hat to me in the Park when IL 
was walking with my miſtreſs. She did 
not like your air, and ſaid the wondercl 
what ſtrange fellows I was acquainte4 
with. Dear Sir, conſider it is as much as 
my life is worth, if ſte thou! thipk we 
were intimate; therefore I carneſtly in- 
treat you for the future to take no man- 
ner of notice ct, Sir, ycur obliged hume 
ble ſervant, 


WIL. FaSitiONn,. 


A like impertinence is alſo very trou- 
blefome to the ituperior and more intelli- 
gent part of the tair-fex. It is, it ſcems, 
a great inconvenience, that theſe of the 
menneſt capacities will pretend to make 
vifits, though indeed th y are qualified 
rather to ad to the furni ate of the 
houſe, by ning an empty chair, than 
to the coaverſation they come into when 
they viſit, A friend of mine hopes for 
redreſs in this caſe, by the publication 
of ker letter in my paper; hichi ſhe thinks 
Hoſe ſhe would be rid of will tage to 
themſelves. It feems to be written wit'y 
an cyt to one ot thoſe pert giddy un- 


thinking girls, who upon the recom = 


mendatign only of an agrecable perſon, 
| & 3 and 
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and 2 faſhionable air, take themſelves 
to be upon a level with women of the 
greateſt merit, 

MADAN, 
I Take this way to acquaint you with 

what common rules and torms would 
never permit me to tell you otherwiſe; 
to wit, that you and I, though equals 
in quality and fortune, are by no means 
ſaitable companions. You are, it is 
true, 2 can dance, and make 
a very good figure in a public aſſembly; 
but, alas, Madam, you muſt go no fur- 
ther; diſtance and ſilence are your beſt 
recommendations; therefore let me beg 
ef you never to make me any more vitits. 
You come in a literal ſente to lee one, 
for you have nothing to ſay. I do not 
fay this, that I would by any means loſe 
your acquaintance; but I would keep 
it up with the ſtricteſt forms of good- 
breeding. Let us pay viſits, but never 
ſer one another. It you willi be ſo good 
as to deny yourſclt always to me, I ſhall 
return the obligation by giving the ſame 
orders to my ſervants, When accident 
makes us meet at a third place, we may 
mutually lament the mistortune of never 
finding one another at home, go in the 
tame party to a benefit- play, and (mile 
a: each other, and put down glaſſes as 
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we paſs in our coaches. Thus we 
en oy as much of each other's friendſhip 
as we are capable: for there are ſome 
le who are to be known only by 
tight, with which fort of friendſhip I 
hope you will always honour, Madam, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Mary Tus Da. 


P. S. I ſubſcribe myſelf by the name 
of the day I keep, that my ſupernume- 
rary friends may know who I am. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


To prevent all miſtakes, that may 
happen among gentlemen of the other 


end of the town, who come but once a 


week to St. James's Coffee-houſe, either 
by miſcalling the ſervants, er requiring 
ſuch things from them as are not pro- 
perly within their reſpective provinces; 
this is to givenotice, that Kidney, keeper 
of the book-debts of the outlying cuſ- 
tomers, and obſerver of thoſe who go 
off without paying, having refigned that 
employment, is ſucceeded by John Sow - 
ton; to whoſe place of enterer of meſ- 
ſages and firſt coffee-grinder, William 
Bird is promoted; and Samuel Burdock 
comes as ſhoe-cleaner in the room of 
the laid Bird. R 


Ne XXV. THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 


— CE CITQUE MEDENDYS. 


VII GC. EX. XII. 46. 


AND SICKENS BY THE VERY MEANS OF HEAL TH. 


1 following letter will explain 
itlelf, and needs no apology. 


SIR, 
1 Am one of that ſickly tribe who are 

commonly known by the name of 
Valetudinarians; and do confeſs to you, 
that I firſt contracted this ill habit of 
body, or rather of mind, by the ſtudy 
A phyſic. I no ſooner began to peruſe 
books of this nature, but I found my 
pulſe was irregular; and ſcarce ever 
read the account of any difeafe that I 
did not fancy myſelf afflifted with. 
Doctor Sydenham's learned Treatite of 
Fevers threw me into a lingering hectic, 
which hung upon me all the while I 
was reading that excellent piece. I 
then applied myſelf to the ſtudy of ſe- 
veral authors, who have written upon 


plutiviſical diltewpers, and by thu means 


tell into a conſumption; till at length, 
growing very tat, I was in a manner 
ſhamed out of that imagination, Not 
long after this I found in myſelf all the 
tymptonis of the gout, except pain; but 
was cure! of it by a Treatiſe upon the 
Gravel, written by a very ingenious au- 
thor, who (as it is uſual for phyſicians 
to convert one diſtemper into another) 
ealed me cf the gout by giving me the 
tone. I at length ſtudiĩed myſelf into a 
complication of diſtempers; but acci- 
dentally taking into my hand that in- 
genious chig te written by Sanctorius, 
I was retolved to direct myſelf by a 
ſcheme ot zules, which I had collected 
from his obſervations. The learned 
world are very well acquainted with 
that gentleman's invention; who, for 
the better carrying on of his experi- 
m.uts, contizived a certain mathenmutical 

chairs, 
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chair, which was fo artificially hung 
upon ſprings, that it would weigh any 
thing as well as a pair of ſcales. By 
this means he diſcovered how many 
ounces of his food paſſed by perſpira- 
tion, what quantity of it was turned 
into nouriſhment, and how much went 
away by the other channels and diſtri- 
butions of nature. 

Having provided m with this 
chair, I ud to ſtudy, eat, drink, and 
tleep in it; inſomuch that I may be ſaid, 
for theſe three laſt years, to have lived 
in a pair of ſcales. I compute mylclt, 
when I am in full health, to be preciſely 
two hundred weight, falling ſhort of it 
about a pound after a day's fait, and 
exceeding it as much after a very full 
meal; ſo that it is my continual employ - 
ment to trim the balance between theſe 
two volatile pounds in my conſtitution. 
In my ordinary meals I fetch myſelf u 
to two hundred weight and half a nd 4 
and if, after having dined, I find myſclf 
fall ſhort of it, I drink juſt ſo much {mall - 
beer, or eat ſuch a quantity of bread, as 
is ſufficient to e me weight. In 
my greateſt exceſſes I do not tranfgre(s 
more than the other halft- d; which, 
for my health's fake, do the firſt 
Monday in every month. As ſoon as 
I find myſelf duly poiſed after dinner, 
1 walk all I have perſpired five ounces 
and four ſcruples; and when I diſcover, 
by ns chair, that I am fo far reduced, 
I fall to my books, and ſtudy away 
three ounces more. As for the remain- 
ing parts of the pound, I keep no ac- 
count of them. I do not dine and ſup 
by the clock, but by my chair; for 
when that informs me my pound of 
food is exhauſted, I conclude myſelf to 
be hungry, and lay in another with all 
diligence. In my days of abſtinence I 
lofe a pound an half, and on ſo- 
lemn fafts am two pounds lighter than 
on other days in the year. 

I allow myſelf, one night witk ano- 
ther, a quarter of a pound of fleep with- 
in a few grains more or leſs; and if 
upon my ning I find that I have not 
conſumed my whole quantity, I take 
out the reſt in my chair. Upon an exact 
calculation of what I expended and re- 
ceived the laſt year, which I always 
regilter in a book, I find the medium 
to be two hundred weight, fo that I 
cannot diſcover that I am impaired one 
ounce in my health during a whole 
twelvemonth, And yet, Sir, notwith- 
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ſtanding this my great care to ballaſt 
myſelf equally every day, and to keep 
my body in it's proper poiſe, ſo it 1s 
that I find myſelt in a fick and lan- 
guiſhing condition. My complexiou 
15 oo very fallow, my pulſe low, 
and my body hydropical. Let me 
therefore beg you, Sir, to conſider me 
as your patient, and to give me more 
certain rules to walk by than tholc [ 
have already obferved, and you wilt 
very much oblige 

Your humble ſervant. 


This letter puts me in mind of an 
Italian epitaph written on the moni - 
ment of a Valetudinarian; © Staws ber, 
* ma per flar Meglio, flo qui: which & 
is impolſible to tranſlate. The fear of 
death often proves mortal, and tets 
people on methods to fave their lives, 
which infallibly deſtroy them. This 
is a reflection made by ſome bifforiar«, 
upon obierving that there are many 
more thoutands killed in a flight than 
m a battle; and may be applied to thoſe 
multitudes of imaginary tick perſons 
that break their conſtitutions by phyiic, 
and throw themſelves into the arms ot 
death, by endeavouring to eſcape it. 
This method is not only dangerous, 
but below the practice of a reafonat'e 
creature. To conſult the preſervation 
of lite, as the only end of it; to make 
our health our buſineſs; to engage in 
no action that is not part of a regunen, 
or courſe of phyſic; are purpoſes ſo ab- 
ject, fo mean, io unworthy human na- 
ture, that a generous ſoul would rather 
die than ſubmit to them. Beſides, that 
a continual anxiety for life vitiates all 
the reliſhes of it, and caſts a gloom 
over the whole face of nature; as it is 
impoſſible we ſhould take delight in any 
thing that we are every moment afraid 
of loſing. 

I de not mean, by what T have here 
faid, that I think any one to blame for 
taking due care of their health. On the 
contrary, as cheartulueſs of mind, and 
capacity for bulineſs, are in a great 
mealure the effects of a well-tempered 
conttitution, a man cannot be at too 
much pains to cultivate and preſerve it. 
But this care, which we arc prompted 
to, not only by common ſenſe, but by 
duty and inſtinct, ſhould never engage 
us in groundleſs fears, melancholy ap- 
prehcenuons, and imaginary dittempers, 
which are natural to every man yn 
notre 
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more anxious to lire than how to lire. 
In ſhort, the preſervation of life ſhould 
be only a ſecondary concern, and the 
direction of it our principal. If we 
have this frame of mind, we ſhall take 
the beſt means to preſerve life, without 
being over ſolicitous about the event; 
and ſhall arrive at that point of felicity 
which Martial has mentioned as the 
perfection of happinefs, of neither fear- 
ing nor wiſhing for death. 

In anfwer to the gentleman, who 
tempers his health by ounces and b 
ſcruples, and, inſtead of complying wit 
thoſe natural ſolicitations of hunger and 
thirſt, qrowſineſ or love of exerciſe, go- 
verns himſelf by the preſcriptions of his 
char, I hill tell him a ſhort fable. 


Jupiter,“ ſays the mythologiſt, to 
reward the piety of a certain country - 
man, promiſed to give him what - 
ever he would afk. The coumry- 
man deſired that he might ine 
management of the weather in his 
own eſtate: he obtained his requeſt, 
and immediately diftributed rain, 
ſnow, and ſunſhine, among his ſeveral 
fields, as he thought the nature of the 
ſoil 142 At the end of the year, 
when he expected to fee a more than 
ordinary crop, his harveſt fell infi- 
nitely ſhort of that of his neighbours; 
upon which, ſays the fable, he de- 
ſired Jupiter to take the weather again 
into his own hands, or that otherwiſe 
he ſhould utterly ruin himſelf.” - 


Ne XXVI. FRIDAY, MARCH zo. 


rin WORS ZFQUO PULSAT PEDE PAUPERUM TABERNA!L 
REGUMQUE TURRES. © BEATE SESTTY, 

vVIT7 SUMMA BRFVIES SPEM NOS VF TAT INCHOARE LONCAM. 
JAM TF PREMET NOX, FABULAQUE MANES, 


ET DOMUS EXILIS FLUTON TAs 


Hos. Oo. I. Iv. 13. 


WITH EQUAL FuOT, KICH FRIEND, IMPARTIAL FATE 
KNOCKS AT THE COTTAGE, AND THE PALACE GATE; 

LIFE'S SPAN FORBIDS THEE TO EXTEND THY CARxS, 
AND STRETCH THY HOPES BEYOND THY YEARS: 

NIGHT SOON WILL SEIZE, AND YOU MUST QUICKLY GO 


To STOKY'D GHOSTES, AND PLUTO'S HOUSE BELOW. 


HEN Iam in a ſerious humour, 

. WY I very often walk by myſelf in 
Weſtminſter Abbey; where the gloomi. 
neſs of the place, and the uſe to which 
it is applied, with the ſolemnity af the 
building, and the condition of the peo- 
who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind 
with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulneſs, that is not difagreeable. 
I velerday paſſed a whole afterneon in 
the church-yard, the cloiſters, and the 
church, amuſing myſelf with the tomb- 
ſtones and inſcriptions that I met with 
in thoſe ſeveral regions of the dead. 
Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of 
the buried „but that he was born 
one day, and died upon another: 

the whole hiftory of his lite being com- 
hended in thoſe two circumſtances, 
that are common to all mankind. I 
could not but look upon theſe regiſters 
of exiſtence, whether of braſs or mar- 
ble, as a kind - _ = the de- 
parted perſons; who h t no other 
ov ry of them, but that they were 
born and that they died. They put 
me in mind of ſeveral perſons mentioned 


Carte. 


in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
ſounding names given them, for no 
other reaſon but that they mar be killed, 
and are celebrated for nothing but be- 
ing knocked on the head. 


TAZUXG vt. Madera Tt Otgoinhogty Th Hom. 
Glaucumque, Medontague, Ther filochumgue. 


Viac. 


Glaucus, and Medon, and Therfilochus. 


The life of theſe men is fimely deſcribed 
in Holy Writ by“ the path of an ar- 
row, which is immediately cloſed up 
and loft, 1 
Upon ing into church, 
. — with the digging of a 
ve; and ſaw in every ſhovel-full of 
it that was thrown up, the f nt of 
2 bone or ſkull intermixed with a kind 
of freſh mouldering earth that ſome time 
or other had a place in the compoſition 
of an human body. Upon this I began 
to conſider with myſelf what innumera- 
ble multitudes ef people lay confuſed 
together under the pavement of that 


ancient cathedral; how men and wo- 
men, 
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men, friends and enemies, prieſts and 
foldiers, monks and prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongſt one another, and 
blended in the ſame common 
maſs; how beauty, ſtrength, and youth, 
with old-age, weakneſs, and deformity, 
lay undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame pro- 
miſcuous heap of matter. 

After having thus ſurveyed this great 
magazine of mortality, as it were in the 
lump; I examined it more particularly 
by accounts which I found on ſe- 
veral of the monuments which are raiſed 
in every quarter of that ancient fabric. 
Some of in age wy on fuch 
extravagant epitaphs, that if it were 
poſſible for the dead perſon to be ac- 

uainted with them, he would bluſh at 
Ne praiſes which his friends have. be- 
flowed upon him. There are others fo 
exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the 
character of the perſon departed in Greek 
or Hebrew, and by that means are not 
underſtood once in a twelvemonth. In 
the poetical quarter, I found there were 
pocts who had no monuments, and mo- 
numents which had no poets. I ob- 
ſerved indeed that the preſent war had 
filled the church with many of theſe 
uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of perſons 
whoſe bodies were perhaps buried in 
the plains of Blenheim, or in the boſom 
of the ocean, 

I could not — be _ much 4 
li with ſeveral modern epitaphs, 
ory are written with great elegance 
of expreſſion and juſtneis of thought, 
and therefore do honour to the living as 
well as the dead. As a foreigner is 
very apt to conceive an idea of the ig- 
norance or politeneſs of a nation from 
the turn of their public monuments and 
inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the. peruſal of men of learning and 

nius before they are put in execution. 

ir Cloudeſly Shovel's monument has 
often given me great offence; in- 
ſtead of the brave rough Engliſh admi- 
ral, which was the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racer of that plain gailant man, he is 
repreſented on his tomb by the figure of 
a beau, dreſſed in a long periwig, 
repoſing himſelf upon velvet cuth 
under a canopy of ſtate. The inſcrip- 
tion is anſwerable to the monument; 


for inſtead of celebrating the many re- 


J conſider the _— 
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markable actions he had performed in 
the ſervice of his country, it acquaints 
us only with the manner of his 

in which it was * for him to 


reap any honour. 4 whom 
we are apt to deſpiſe for want of ge- 
nius, ſhew an — greater aſte of 
antiquity and Ir in their build - 
ings, and works of this nature, than: 
what we meet with in thaſe of our own 
country. The monuments of their ad- 
mirals, which have been erected at the 
public expence, repreſent them like 
themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beau- 
tiful feſtoons of fea-weed, ſhells, and 
coral. 

But to return to our ſubjet. I have 
left the repoſitory of our Engliſh kings 
for the contemplation of another day, 
when I ſhall find my mind diſpoſed for 
fo ſerious an amuſement. I know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raiſe dark and diſmal thoughts in timo- 
rous minds, and gloomy imaginations; 
but for my own part, though I am al- 
ways ſerious, I do not know what it is 
to be melancholy; and can therefore 
take a view of nature, in her deep and 
ſolemn ſcenes, with the ſame pleaſure as 
in her moſt gay and delightful ones. 
Ry this means I can improve myſelf 
with theſe objects, which others conſi- 
der with terror. When I look upon 
the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi- 
nate deſire goes out; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, 
my heart meits with compaſſion; when 
I ſee the tomb of the parents themſelves, 
of grieving for 
thoſe whom we mult quickly follow; 
when I fee kings lying by thole who de- 
poſed them, when I confider rival wits 
placed fide by fide, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their con- 
teſts and diſputes, I reflect with ſorrow 
and aſtoniſhment on the little competi- 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the ſeveral dates of the 
tomhs, of ſome that died yeſterday, and 
ſome fix hundred years ago, I conſider 
that great day when we ſhall all of us 
be contemporarics, and make our ap- 


pearance together. A 
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4n 


puriuit or poſſeſſion of them. 
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CY OX LONGA, QUTIBUS MENTITUR AMICA, DIESQUE 

LONGA VIDETUR OPUS DEBENTIBUS; UT PIGHR ANNUS 
FUPILYEIS, QUOS DURA PREMIT CUSTODTA MAT RUN: 

61 Mlut TARDA FLUUNT INGRATAQUE TEMPORA, QUE SFEM 
CONSILIUMQUE MORANTUR AGENDI GNAVITER 1D, op 
aur PAUPERIBUS PRODEST, LOCUPLETIBUS KE; 

AMQUE NEGLECTUM PUERIS SENIBUSQUE NOCEBITs 


Hos. Er. I. 1. 206. 


IMITATED. 


ron d AT TO HIM, WHO WORKS For DEBT, THE DAY; 
LONG AS THE NIGHT TOWER, WHO3E LOVE'S AWAY; 
LONG AS THE YEAR'S DULL CIRCLE SEEMS TO KUN, 
WHEN THY BRISK MINOR PANTS FORK TWENTY-ONE: 
80 SLOW TH UNPROFITABLE MOMENTS ROLL) 
THAT LOCK UP All. THE FUNCTIONS OF MY SOUT; 
THAT KEEP MF FROM MYSELY, AND STILL DELAY 
T1IFE'S INSTANT RUSINESS TO A FUTURE DAY: 
THAT TASK, WHICH AS WE FOLLOW, OR DESPISE, 
THF FIDE5T 15 A FOOL, THE YOUNGEST WISE: 
WHICH DONE, THE POCREST CAN NO WANTS FNDUTE; 


AND WHICH NOT DONE, THE RICHEST MUST BY FOUR. 


HERE is ſcarce a thinking man 
in the world, who is involved in 
the buſineſs of it, but lives under 2 
fecret impatience of the hurry and fa- 
ngue he ſuffers, and has formed a reſo- 
hation to fix himſelf, one time or other, 
in ſucha ftate as is ſuitable to the end 
of bis being. You hear men every day 
nverſation profeſs that all the ho- 
nour, power, and nches, which they 
propoſe to themſelves, cannot give ſa- 
ualaction enough to reward them for 
half the anxiety they undergo in the 
While 
men are in this temper, which happens 
very frequently, how inconũſtent are 
they with themielves! They are wea- 
ried with the toil they bear, but cannot 
find in their hearts to relinquiſh it; re- 
tem: nt is what they want, but they 
cannot — themſelves to it: while 
they pant after ſhade and covert, 
ſtall affect to a in — — 
ing ſernes of life; but ſure this is but 
juſt as rcaſonable as if a man ſhould call 
for more lights, when he has a mind to 
go to ſleep. 3 
Since then it is certain that our on 
hearts deceive us in the love of the 
world, and that we cannot command 
ourſelves enough to reſign it, though 
we every day wiſh ourſelves diſengaged 
from it's allurements; let us not ſtand 


upon a formal taking of leave, but wean 


Per r. 


ourſelves from them, while we are in 
the midſt of them. 

It is certainly the general intention 
of the —＋ of mankind to ac- 
complifh this work, and live 2 
to their own approbation, as ſoon as 
they poſſibly can; but ſince the dura- 
tion of life is ſo uncertain, and that has 
been 2 common topic of diſcourſe ever 
ſince there was fuch a thing as life irſelf, 
how is it poſſible that we ſhould defer = 
moment the beginning to hve according 
to the rules of reaſon? 

The man of bufineſs has ever ſome 
one point to carry, and then he tells 
himſelf he'll bid adieu to all the vanity 
of ambition; the man of pleaſure re- 
ſolves to take his leave at leaft, and 
part civilly with his mittreſs: but the 
ambitious man is entangled every mo- 
ment in a freſh purſuit, and the lover 
ſees new charms in the objeft he fancied 
he could abandon. It is therefore a fan- 
taſtical way of thinking, when we pro- 
miſe ourſelves an alteration in our con- 
duct from change of place, and differ- 
ence of circumſtances; the fame paſſions 
will attend us wherever we are, till they 
are conquered; and we can never live to 
our ſatis faction in the deepelt retirement, 
unleſs we are capable of living ſo ia 
ſome meaſure amidſt the noiſe and buſi- 
nels of the world. 

J have ever thought men were better 

kuows 
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known, by what could be obſerved of 
them from a peruſ ] of their private let - 
ters, than anv other way. My friend 
the clergyman te Oer Jay, upon ſe- 


rious diicourt + - concerning the 
danger of p: oc: ition, gave me the 
following beten from perſons with 


whom he lives in great friendſhip and 
intimacy, according to the good hee 
ing and good ſenile of his character. 
The firſt is from a man of buimets, 
who is his convert; the ſecond trom one 
of whom he conceives good hopes; the 
third from one who is in no ſtate at all, 
but carried one way ad another by 
ſtarts 


SIR, 


1 Know not with what words to ex- 
preſs to you the ſenſe I have of the 
high obligation you have laid upoa me, 
in the penance you eo ned ne of loing 
ſome good or other to a perſon of worth 
every day I live. The (tation I am in 
furniſhes me with daily opportunitiesof 
this kind ; and the noble princivle with 
which you have inſpired me, of beuevo- 
lence to all L have to deal with, quick - 
ens my application in every thing I un- 
dertake. When I relieve merit from 
diſcountenance, when I afliſt a friend - 
leſs perſon, when I produce concealed 
— I am diſpleaſed with myſelf, for 
having deſigned to leave the world in 
order to be virtuous. I ain ſorry you 
decline the occaſions which the condi- 
tion I am in might afford me of enlarg- 
ing your fortunes ; but know I contri- 
bute more to your ſatis faction, when I 
acknowledge I am the better man, from 
the influence and authority you have 
over, Sir, your molt obliged and molt 
humble ſervant, 3 


SIR, 
I Am intirely convinced of the truth 
of what you were ed to ſay to me, 
when T was laſt with you alone. You 


told me then of the filly way I was in; 
but you told me fo, as I ſa you loved 
me, otherwiſe I could not obey your 
rommands in letting you know my 
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thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at 
* IT know the creature for whom I reſign 
* lo much of my character, is all that 
you ſaid of her ; but then the trifler has 
ſomething in her ſo undeſigning and 
harmleſs, that her guilt in one kind diſ- 
appears by the compariſon of her inno- 
cence in another, Will you, virtuous 
men, allow no alteration of offences? 
Mutt dear Chloe be called by the hard 
name you pious people give to common 
women ? I keep the folemn promiſe I 
made you in writing to you the ſtate of 
my mind, after your kind admonition 
and will endeavour to get the better 
this fondneſs, which makes me ſo much 
her humble ſervant, that I am almoſt 
aſhamed to ſubſcribe myſelf yours, 

T. D. 


PHERE is no ſtate of life ſo anxious 
as that of a man who does not live 
according to the dictates of his own rea- 
fon. It will em odd to you, when I 
aſſure you that my love of retirement 
firtt of all brought me to court ; but 
this will be no riddle, when I acquaint 
you that I placed myſclf here with a de- 
ſign of getting lo much money as might 
enable me to purchaſe a handſome retreat 
in the country. At preſent my circum- 
ſtances enable me, and my duty prompts 
me, to paſs away the remaining part of” 
my life in ſuch a retirement as I at firſt 
propoſed to myſelf; but to my 
misfortune I have intirely loft the reliſh 
of it, and ſhould now return to the 
country with greater reluctance than [ 
at firſt came to court. I am fo unhap- 
Py, as to know that what I am fond of 
are trifles, and that what I negle& is of 
the greateſt importance: in ſhort, I find 
a conteſt in my own mind between rea- 
fon and faſhion. I remember you once 
told me, that I might IN e in the world 


and out of it at the fame time. Let me 


wee you to explain this paradox more 
at large to me, that I may conform my 
life, if poſſible, both to my duty and 
my inclination. I am, your moſt hum- 
ble ſexvant, _— 
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Ne XXVIII. 


TENXVIT APGLLO, 


MONDAY, APRIL 2. 


NREQUE SEMYER ARCUM 


Hur. Co. II. x. 1g. 


NOR DOES APOLLO ALWAYS EEND HIS Bow, 


| fm here preſent my reader with a 
letter from a protector, concerning 
a ne'v office which he thinks may very 
much contribute tothe embelliſhment of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity 
out cf our ſtreets. 4 contiler it as u la- 
tire upon proi:Fors in general, 2141 
lively picture of the whole art ot mo- 
dera £c.ticiim. . 


£18, 
O BSERVING that you have 
thoughts of creating certain officers 
under vou, tor che intpection of {veral 
peity enormities which you your te. can” 
not attend to; ani finding daily antiy- 
dities hung out upon the ſiga- ad of 
this city, tothe great ſcandal of toicign- 
ers, as dc as thoſe of our own coun- 
try, who arc curious ſpectators of the 
fame; I do humbly propoſe that you 
would be plealed to make me your ſu- 
er inte ndant of all ſuch tgures ànd de- 
vices as ave or ſhall be made u# ot on 
this occaſion; with full powers to rec- 
tify or expunge whatever 1 ft} And 
irregular or detective. For want of uch 
an onncer, there is nothing like ſound 
literature and good ſenſe to be met with 
in thote objects, that ave every where 
thruſting hentelves out tothe che, and 
enddeavouring to become viſible. Our 
ſtrects are filled with blue boars, black 
ſwans, and red lions; not to mention 
flying pigs and hogs in armour, wit! 
many other creatures more extraordi- 
nary than any in the deſarts cf Afric. 
Strange! that one who has all the hirds 
and bealts in nature to chooſe out cf, 
mould live at the fign of an Ens Rati- 
onis! 

My &rit taſk therefore ſhonld be, like 
that of Hercules, to clear the city from 
monſters. In the ſecond place I would 
forbid, that creatures of jarring and in- 
congruous natures ſhould be joined to- 
gether in the ſame ign; ſuch as the Bell 
and the. Neat's- tongue, the Dog and 


G:idirun, The Fox and Gooſe may be 


ſuppoſed to have met, but what has the 
Fox and Seven Stars to do together? 
And when did the Lamb and Deli 
ver meet, excrpt upon 2 in- pott? 
As for the Cat ava id e, there 18 4 
conccit in it; and theietore 1 do not ine 
tend th au thin T have here laid 
mould aticft it. met howerer obſerve 
to you upon this tubiet, that it is 
u'uai tor a young teuelman, at his ſirſt 
letting-up, to atd to his den en tit 
of me mater whom he fervell; as the 
huiband, aitcr marriage, gives a place 
to his miſtreis's ams en his own coat, 
4:5 TI rke to live oven rife to many 
ot cnolenturlies which arc committed 
over our henis; and, as I am inform- 
ed, fieſt occatoned the three Nuns and 
a Hare, which we ice io frequently foine 
ed together. I would therefore eſtabliſn 
certain rules, for the determining how 
far one trademun may give the ſign of 
another; and in what caſes he may be 
aliowed to quarter it with his own. 

In the tlurd place, I would enfoin 
every ihop to make uſe of a ſign which 
bears ſome affinity to the wares in which 
it deals, What can be more inconſiſtent, 
than to ſee a Bawt at the ſign of the 
Angel, or a Tailor at the Lion? A 
Cook Huld not hve at the Boot, nor 
a Shoc- maker at the Roaſted Pig; and 
vet, tor want of this regulation, I have 
teen a Goat let up before the door of a 
periumer, and the French King's Head 
at a Sword-cutler's. 

An ingenious foreigner obſerves, that 
ſeveral of thoſe gentlemen who value 
themſelves upon their families, and 
Cverlook ſuch as are bred to trade, bear 
the tools of their forefathers in their 
coats of arms. I will not examine how 
true this is in fact; but though it may 
not be neceſſary for poſterity thus to ſet 
up the ſign of their forefathers, I think 
it highly proper for thoſe who actually 
protets the trade, to ſhew ſome ſuch 
marks of it before their doors. 

When the name gives an occaſion for 

an 
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n ingenious ſign- poſt, I would likewiſe 
Avite the ovner to take that opportu- 


nity of letting the world know wie he 
is. It would have been ridiculous for 
tie incemous Mrs. Salmon to hive 
Ev:4 at the fizn of the Frout; for which 


renton the has er Ked before her houſ: 
the figure of tie fin that is her name- 
fake. Mr. Bc!) has likewife diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a device of the tame 
nature: and here, Sir, T mult beg leave 
to ohſerve to vou, that this narticular fi- 
gure of a bell as given occafion to ſeve- 
ral pieces of wit in this kind. A man 
of your rea ling muſt know, that Abel 
Dragger gained grext applauſe by it in 
the time of Ben Jonſon. Our apocry- 
phai heathen God is alſo repreſenter hy 
this figure ; which, in conjunction with 
the dragon, makes a very hand!ome pic- 
ture in ſeveral of our ſtreets. As for 
the Bell-favage, which is the fon of a 
ſavage man ftanding by a bell, I was 
formerly very much puzzled upon the 
conceit cf it, till I 1cciteatally fell into 
the reading of an old romnce iranflated 
out of the French; which gives an ac- 
count of a very beautiful woman who 
was found in a wilderneis, and is called 
in the French, La belle Sauvage; and 
is every where tranſlated by our coun- 
trymen the Bell-Savage. This viece of 
philoſophy will, I hope, convince you 
that I have made fign-poits my ſtudy, 
and conſequently qualified myſelf for 
the employment which I ſolicit at your 
hands. But before I conclude my let- 
ter, I mutt communicate to you another 
remark which I have made upen the 
fubje& with which I am now entertain- 
ing you, namely, that I can give a 
ſhrewd gueſs at the humour of the inha- 
bitant by the fign that hangs before his 
door. A furly choleric fellow gene- 
rally makes choice of a Bear; as men 
of milder difpolitions frequently live at 
the Lamb. Sceing a Punch-bow! painted 
upon a fign near Charing-Crots, and 
very curiouſly garnifhed, with a couple 
of angels hovering over it and ſqueez- 


ing a lemon into it, T bad the enricfhry 
*2 ak after the matter of %e houſe, and 
found, upon enquiry, 28 I had gugſſæd 
by the little arremens upon his ſign, 
that he was a Frenchman. I know, 
Sir, it is rot requiſite for me to enlarge 
upon theſe hints to a gentleman of vour 
great abiities; fo humbly recammend- 
ing myleif to your favour and patron- 
age, I remain, &c, 


* 

I ſhall ad to the foregoing terter, 

another which came to me by the lame 
penny-poit, 


TRM MY OWN APARTMENT NIAR 
CHARING-CROCS. 


HONOURED CIR, 


FJ AVING heard that this nation is 
great ercourager of ingenunty, I 
have brought with me a rope-Jancer that 
was caught in one of the woods belong- 
ing to the Great Mogul. He is by 
birth a monkey; bur ſwings upon 2 
rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks 
a glaſs of ale, like any reaſonable crea- 
ture. He gives great fatisf2ftion to the 
uality; and if they will make a ſub- 
Eription for him, I will ſend fora bro- 
ther of his cut of Holland that is a very 
good tumbler ; and alſo for another of 
the fame family whora I deſign for my 
Merry-Andrew, as being an excellent 
mimic, and the greateſt droll in the 
country where he now is. I hope to 
have this entertainment in a read nefs for 
the next winter; and doubt not but it 
will pleate more than the opera or ptp- 
— Iwill not ſay that a money 

js a better man than ſome of the opera- 
heroes; hut certainly ke is a better re- 
preſentacive of a man, than the mait ar- 
tificial compoſition of wood and wire. 
If you will he pleaſed to give me 2 good 
werd in your paper. yau ſhall be every 
night a ſpectator at my ſhow for no- 


thing. 
I am, &c. 


C 
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MO LINGUA codes UTRACQGUEE 
SUAVIOR : UT CHIU NOTA SI CUMMISTA FALERN I EST. 


Hor. SAT. I. xX. 23. 


BOTH TONGUES UNITED SWUETFR SOUNDS PRODUCE, 
LiKE CHIAN Mix Db WITH THE FALERNIAN JUICE, 


HERE is nothing that has more 

ſtartled our Engliſh audience, than 
the Italian Recitativo at it's firitentrarice 
upon the ſtage, People were wonder- 
fully ſurpriſed to hear generals inging 
the word of command, and ladies deli 
vering meſſages in muſic. Our coun- 
trymen could not forbear laughing when 
they heard a lover chanting out a billet- 
doux, and even the iuper:cription of a 
letter ſet to a tune. The famous blun- 
der in an old play of Enter a king 
and two fiddlers ſolus, was now no 
longer an abſurdity ; when it was im- 
poſſible for a hero m adefart, or a prin- 
ceſs in her cloſet, to ſpeak any thing 
unaccompanied with muſical inttru- 
ments. 

But however this Italian metho- of 
acting in Recitativo might appear at 
firſt hearing, I cannot but think it much 
more juſt than that which prevailed in 
our Engliſh opera before this innova- 
tion; the tranſition from an arr to reci- 
tative muſic being more natural, than 
the paſſing from a tong to plain and or- 
dinary ſpeaking, which was the com- 
mon method in Purcell's operas. 

The only fault I find in our preſent 

Rice is the making uſe of the Italian 
133 with Engliſh words. 

To go to the bottom of this matter, 
1 — obſerve, that the tone, ot, as 
the French call it, the accent of every 
nation in their ordinary ſpeech is alto- 
gether different from that of every other 
people; as we may ſee even in the Welſh 
and Scotch, who border ſo near upon 
us. By the tone or accent, I do not 
mean the pronunciation of each parti- 
cular = but the found of the whole 
ſentence. Thus it is very common for 
an Engliſh gentleman, Khen he hears 
2 French tragedy, to complain that the 
actors ali of them ſpeak in a tone; and 
theretore he very witely prefers his 
own coumrymen, not conſidering that 
a foreigner complain, ot the tame tone 
23 2% L:.piith actor, 


For this reaſon, the recitative muſic, 
in every language, ſhould be as diffe- 
rent as the tone or accent of each lan- 
guage; for ctherwiſt, what nay pro- 
perly expre!s a paſſion in one laugunge, 
will not do it in another. Every one 
who has teen iong in Italy know very 
well, it the cadlences in the Xecitative 
bear a re note ahnity to the tone o their 
voices in ordinary convertation, or, to 
ipeak more properly, are only the ac- 
cents of their language made more mu- 
hcal and tunctul. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or 
admiration, in the Italian mutic, if one 
may to call them, which reſemble their 
accents in «diſcourſe on ſuch occaſions, 
are not unhke the ordinary tones of an 
Engliſh voice when we are angry : in- 
lomuch that I have often ſeen cur audt- 
ences extremely miſtaken as to what has 
been doing upon the ſtage, and expect- 
ing to ſec the hero knock down his meſ- 
lenger, when ke has been aſking him a 
queit:on ; or fancying that he quarrels 
with his friend, when he only bids him 
good-morrow, 

For this reafon the Italian artiſts can- 
not agree with our Englith mulicians, 
in admiring Purcel.'s compoſitions, and 
thinking his tunes fo wonderfully adapt- 
ed to his words; becauſe both nations 
do not always expreſs the fame paſſions 
by the fame ſounds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, 
that an Engliſh compotiecr ſhould net 
follow the Italian recitative too ſervile- 
ly, but make uſe of many gentle devia- 
tions from it, in compliance with his 
own native language. He may copy 
out of it all the lulling ſoftnels and 
Dying Falls, as Shakeſpeare calls them, 
but ſhould ſtill remember that he ought 
to accommodate hiimſelt to an Engliſh 
audience; and by humouring the tone 
of our voices in ordinary converſation, 
have the ſame regurd to the accent ot 
his own language, as thoſe perſons had 
te their's whom he protefſes to n 

t 
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I: is obſerved that ieveral of the ſinging 
birds of our own country learn to 
fwecten their voices, and mellow the 
harthnels of their natural notes, by 
pra ing under thoſe that come from 
Wer climates. In the fame manner 
I | allow the Italian opera to lend 
ohh mnutic as much as may grace 
{often it, hut never intirely to an- 
ute and defroy it. Let the infu- 
nion he as ſtrong as you pleaſe, but ſtill 
let the ſubject- matter of it be Engliſh. 

A compoler ſhould fit his muiic to 
the genius of the people, and conſider 
that the delicacy of hearing, and taſte 
ot harmony, has been formed upon thoſe 
ſcunds which every country abounds 
with: in ſhort, that muſic is of a rela- 
tive nature, and what is harmony to one 
car, may be difſonance to another. 

The fame obſervations which 1 have 
made upon the recitative part of muſie, 
may be applied to all our tongs A airs 
in general. 

Signior Baptiſt Lully acted like a man 
of ſenſe in this particular. He found 
the French muſic extremely defective, 
and very often harbarous : however, 
knowing the genius of the people, the 
humour of their language, and the pre- 
judiced cars he had to deal with, he did 
not pretend to extirpate the French mutic 
and plant the Italian in it's ſtead; but 
only to cuitivate and civilize it with in- 
numerable graces and modulations which 
he borrowed from the Italian. By this 
means, the French muſic is now perfect 
in it's kind; and when you ſay it is not 
ſo good as the Italian, you only mean 
that it does not pleaſe you to well; for 
there is ſcarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian 
fach a preference. The muſic of the 
French is indeed very properly adapted 
to their pronunciation and accent, as 
their whole wonderfully favours 
the genius of ſuch a gay airy people. 
The chorus in which that opera abounds 
gives the parterre frequent opportunities 
ei oining in concert with the ſtage. 
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This inclination of the audience to fing 
along with the actors, fo prevails with 
them, that I have ſometimes known the 
performer on the {tage do no more in a 
celebrated ſong, than the clerk of a 
pariſh-church, who ſerves only to raiſe 
the pfalm, and is afterwards drowned 
in the muſic of the congregation. Ev 
actor that comes on the tage is a beau. 
The queens and hcroines are ſo painted, 
that they appear as ruddy and cherry- 
checked as milk-maids. The ſhepherds 
are all embroidcred, and acquit them- 
ſeives in a ball hetter than our Engliſh 
dancing-malters. I have ſcen a couple 
of rivers appear in red ſtockings; and 
Alpheus, 54 waar of having his head co- 
vered with ſedge and bull-ruſhes, mak - 
ing love in a fair tull-bottomed peri- 
wig, and a piume of feathers; but with 
a voice lo full of ſhakes and quavers, 
that I ſhould have thought the murmurs 
of a country brook the much more agree- 
able muſic. 

I remember the laſt opera I faw in 
that merry nation, was the Rape of 
Proferpine, where Pluto, to make the 
more tempting figure, put himſelf ina 
French equipage, and brings Aſcala- 
phus along with him as his valet de 
chambre. This is what we call foll 
and impertinence; but what the F 
look upon as gay and polite. 

I ſhall add no more to what I have 
here offered, than that muſic, architec- 
ture, and painting, as well as poetry 
and oratory, are to deduce their laws 
and rules from the general ſenſe and 
taſte of mankind, and not from the prin- 
ciples of thoſe arts themſelves; or in 
other words, the taſte is not to conform 
to the art, but the art to the taſte. Mus. 
tic is not defigned to pleaſe only chro- 
matic ears, but all that are capable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing harſh from diſagreeable notes. 
A man of an ordinary ear is a judge 
whether a paſſion is expreſſed in proper 
ſounds, and whether the melody of thoſe 
ſounds be more or leſs pleaſing. 8 
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Sf, MIMNERMYVUS UTYT CENSET, INE AMORE JOCISQUE 
NI. EST JUCUNDUM; VIVAS IN AMORE joe ner. 
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yr woTHnive, a3 HY WYEMMYS CTRIVES TO PROVE, 
CANE FR BE PLEASANT WYTHOUT WAN TON Love, 
THEN LIVE IN WANTON LOVE, THY SPORTS PURSUE, 


NE common calamity makes men 
extremely atſuct each other, though 

they differ in every cher perticutar. Ihe 
paſiion of love 15 the mott general con- 
cern among men; and I am ial to near 
by mv lait advices from Oxtord, that 
there are a tet of fi bers in that univer- 
fity, who have erected themifelves into 
2 tociety, in honour of that tender pul- 
non. Thete gentizmen are ct that fort 
of inamoratos, who are not io very 
much loſt to common tenle, but that 
they underfiand the toily they are guilty 
of; and for that reaion ſeparate them- 
ſelves from all other company, becauſe 
they will enjoy the plealure of talking 
incoherently, without being ridiculous 
to any but each other. When a man 
comes into the club, he is not obliged 
to make any introduction to his dif- 
eourſe, but at once, as he is ſeating 
himſelf in his chair, fpeaks in the thread 
of his own thoughts—“ She gave me a 
very oblige glance, ſhe never looked 
* ſowell in her lite as this evening;* or 
the like reflection, without regard to 
any other member of the ſociety; for in 
this aſſembly they do not meet to talk to 
each other, but every man cleims the 
full liberty of talking to himſelf. In- 
ſtead of ſnuff boxes and canes, which 
are uſual helps to diſcourte with other 
ng fellows, thele have each ſome 
piece of ribbon, a broken fan, or an 
old girdle, winch they play with while 
they talk of the fair perſon remembered 
by each reſpective token. According 
to the repreſentation of the matter from 
my letters, the company appear like 
fo many players rehearſing behind the 
tcenes; one is ſighing and lamenting quis 
deſtiay in befeeching terms, another 
declaring he will break his chain, and 
another in dumb-ſhow {triving to expreſs 
his paſſion by his geſture. It is very 
ordinar” in the aflembly for one of a 
ſudden to rie and malie a diſcourſe con- 
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cerning his paſſion in general, and de- 
icrihe the temper of his mind in fuch a 
manner, as that the whole company thal! 
join in the deſcription, and fee] the force 
of if. In this cate, it any man has de- 
clared the violence of his flame in more 
pathetic terms, he is made preſident for 
that night, out ot reſpect to his wperior 
paſſion. 

We had ſome years ago in this town 
a ſet of people who met and drefied like 
lovers, and were diſtinguiſhe by the 
name of the Fringc-giove Club; but 
they were periovs of ſuch moderate in- 
telicets, even before they were impaired 
by their paſhon, that their wregvlarities 
conid not furniſh tufhcient variety ot 
toliy to attord daily new impertinencies; 
by which means that inſtitution drop- 
ped. Theſe fellows could expreſs their 
pailion in nothing but their dreſs; but 
the Oxonians are fantaftical now they 
are lovers, in proportion to their learn- 
ing and underſtanding before they be- 
came ſuch. The thoughts of the an- 
cient poets on this agreeable phrenzy, 
are tranſlated in honour of ſome modern 
beauty; and Chloris is won to-day by 
the ſame compliment that was made ta 
Leſbia a thoutand years ago. But as 
far as I can learn, the patron of the 
club is the renowned Don Quixote. The 
adventures of that gentle knight are 
frequently mentioned in the ſociety, un- 
der the colour of laughing at the paſſion 
and themielves; but at the ſame time, 
though they are ſenſible of the extrava- 
gances of that unhappy warrior, they 
dy not obſerve, that to turn all the read- 
ing of the beſt and wiſeſt writings into 
r14plodies of love, is a phrenzy no lefs 
diverting than that of the aforeſaid ac- 
compliſhed Spaniard. A gentleman 
who, I hope, will continue his corre- 
{pondence, is lately admitted into the 
fraternity, and fent me the following 
cter. 

SIR, 
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te, 
IN CE I find you take notice of 

clubs, I beg leave to give you an 
account of one in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned, and perhaps 
never hear! of. We diitinguim our- 
feives bv the title of the Amordus Club, 
are ali yotaries of Cnyid, and admirers 
of the tar tex. Thc reaton that we are 
fo little knen in the world, is the ſe- 
crecy whic's we are &bl:ged to live under 
in the univerity. Our conttitution runs 
counter to that cf the place wherein we 
hive; tor in love there are no doctors, 
and we a profets fo high patſion, that 
we 2!imit t no graduntes m it. Our 
pretidontih:y is henowed according 10 
the dignity of pachonz; our number is 
unlinmitel; and our ftatutes are like the 
of tie Druids, recorded in cur own 
hrea'ts on.y, and explained by the ma- 
jority of the company. e miiticis, und 
a poem in her pra 4e, will introduces any 
candidate; wandut che latter no one cm 
be admitic:il; tar he that is not in love 
enouzh to rhyme, is unqualificd tor vir 
ſociety. Is {weak dilretyecttiuily oi any 
woman is expulion trom our gentle - 
ciety. As we are at preſent all of us 
gown- men, inftend of duelling when 
we are rivals, we drink togeti:er the 
health of our miſtreſs. The manner of 
doing this ſometimes indeed creates de- 
bates; on ſuch occanuns we have re- 
courſe to the rules of love ameng the 
ancients, 


Nacw.s fbi, ſptem Fuftina Ebotar, 
MART. EIS. 1 72. 


Six cups to Nacvia, to Juſtina ſeven. 


This metho4 of a glass to every letter 
of her name, occaſtoned the other night 
a ditpute of fome warmth, A young 
{tudent, who is in love with Mrs. Eliza- 
but Dimpic, was fv unreatonable as to 
begin her heaſih under the nameof Eliza- 
becha; which o exaſperated the club, 
that by common cenicnt we retrenched 
it to Retry, We look upon a man 3s 
no company, that does not ſigh five 
times em a quarter of an hour; and lock 
upon a member as very abſurd, that is 
1% much himtelt as to make a direct an- 
ler to a queltion. In tine, the whole 
attembly is macdle 1p ot abient men, that 
Is, 61 ſuch perions 3s have loft their Ive 
cality, and whoſe minds and bodies 
never keep company with one another, 
As I am an untortunate member of this 
diftrocted t ciety, you cannot expect 2 
very regular account of it; for which 
reaton, | hope you will parton me that 
f ionbruptly fubtcribe mylelt, Sir, your 
molt bedient humble fervant, 
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T forgot to tell you, that Albina, who 
has ht votarics iu this club, is one of 
your readers. 
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SIT MIiI FAS AUDITA LOQUI 


Vike. EN. vi. 266. 


WHAT I HAVE HEARD, PERMIT ME TO KELATE, 


AST night, upon my going into 

a coffee-huuſe not far from the 
Haymarket theatre, I diverted myſelf 
for above halt an hour with overhearing 
the diſcourſe of one, who, by the ſhab- 
binets of his dreſs, the extravagance of 
his conceptions, and the hurry of his 
ſpeech, I diſcovered to be of that ſpecies 
who ave generally diſtinguiſhed hy the 
title of Projectors. This gentleman, 
for I found he was treated as ſuch by 
his audlience, was entertaining 2 whole 
table of liſteners with the proſect of an 
opera, which he told us had not coft 


him above two or three mornings in the 
contrivance, and which he was ready to 
put in execution, provided he might 
find his account in it. He ſaid, that 
he had obſerved the great trouble and 
inconvenience which ladies were at, in 
travelling up and down to the ſeveral 
ſhows that are exhibited in different 
quarters of the town. The dancing 
monkies are in one place; the puppet- 
ſhow in another; the opera in a third; 
not to mention the lions, that are al- 
moſt a whole day's journey from the 
politer part of the town, By this means 
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people of figure are forced to loſe half 


the winter after their coming to town, 
before they have ſeen all the ſtrange 
Gghtsabout it. In order to remedy this 
great inconvenience, our projector drew 
out of his pocket the ſcheme of an opera, 
entitled, The Expedition of Alexan- 
der the Great; in which he had diſpol- 
ed all the remarkable ſhows about town 
among the ſcenes and decorations of his 
picce. The thought, he conteſiec}, was 
not originally his own, but that he had 
taken the hint of it trom teveral per- 
formances which he had teen upon our 
Kage; in one of which there was a rarce- 
ſhow; in another, a ladder-dance; and 
in others a poſture-man, a moving pic- 
ture, with many curiolities of the like 
nature. 
The Expedition of Alexander opens 
with his conſulting the Oracle at Del- 
hos, in which the dumb conjurer, who 
— been viſited by fo many perſons of 
quality of late years, is to be introduced 
as telling him his fortune: at the fame 
time Clinch of Barnet is repreſented in 
another corner of the temple, as ringing 
the bells of Delphos, for joy of his 
arrival. The tent of Darius is to be 
peopled by the mgenious Mrs. Salmon, 
here Alexander is to fall in love with 
a piece of wax-work, that repreſents the 
beautiful Statira. When Alexander 
comes into that country in which Quin- 
tus Curtius tells us the dogs were fo 
excceding fierce that they would not loſe 
their hold, though they were cut to 
ieces limb by limb, and that they would 
— upon their prey by their teeth when 
they hal nothing hut a month left, there 
is to be a ſcene of Hockley ia the Hole, 
in which 1s to be repretented all the di- 
verſions of that place, the Bull-baiting 
only excepted, which cannot paſſibly be 
exhibited in the theatre, by reaſon of the 
Jownels of the roof. The feveral woods 
in Afia, which Alexander muſt be ſup- 
poſed to E through, will give the au- 
dience a ſight of monkies dancing upon 
ropes, with many other pleafantries of 
that ludicrous ſpecies. At the tame 
time, if there chance to be any ſtrange 
animals in town, whether birds or beaſts, 
they may be either let looſe among the 
woods, or driven acroſs the ſtage by ſome 
of the country people of Aſia. In the 
laſt great battle, Pinkethman is to per- 
| lonate King Porus upon an elephant, 
and is to be encountered by Powell, re- 
preſcnting Alexander the Great, upon a 
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dromedary, which nevertheicfs Mr. 
Powell is deſired to call by the name of 
Bucephalus. Upon the clote of this 
great dec iſive battle, when the kings are 
thoroughly reconciled, to ſhew the mu- 
tual friendſhip and good. correſpondence 
that reigns between them, they both of 
them go together to a puppet-ſhow, in 
winch the mgenious Mr. Powell, junior, 
may have an opportunity of diſplaying 
his whole art of machinery, for the di- 
verſion of the two monarchs. Some at 
the table urged, the puppet-ſhow was 
not a ſuitable entertainment for Alex- 
ander the Great; and that it might be 
introduced more properly, if we tuppote 
the conquezor touched upon that part of 
India which is fard to be inhabited by 
the pygmics. But this objection was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the pro- 
poſal immediately over ruled. Our pro- 
zector further added, that after the re- 
concihation of thei: two kings, they 
might invite one another to dinner, and 
either of them entertain his gueſt with 
the German Artiſt, Mr. Pinkethman's 
Heathen Coils, or any of the like diver- 
fhons, Wich fall then chance to l un 
Vogue. 
his project was received with very 
great applauſe by the whole table. Upon 
which the undertaker told us, that he 
had not yet communicated to us above 
halt his deſign; for that Alexander be- 
ing a Greck, it was his intention that 
the whole opera ſhould be acted in that 
language, which was a tongue he was 
ſure would wonderfully picate the ladies, 
eſpecially when it was a little raiſed and 
rounded by the Ionic dialect; and could 
not but be acceptable to the whole audi- 
ence, hecauſe there are fewer of them 
wo underſtand Greek than Italian. 
The only difficulty that remained, was 
how to get performers, unleſs we could 
perſuade ſome gentlemen of the univer- 
ſities to learn to ſing, in order to qua- 
lify themſelves for the ſtage; but this 
objection ſoon vaniſhed when the pro- 
jeftor informed us that the Greeks were 
at preſent the only muſicians in the 
Turkiſh empire, and that it would be 
very eaſy for our factory at Smyrna to 
furniſh us every year with a colony of 
muſicians, by the opportunity of the 
Turkey fleet ; © Beſides," ſays he, if 
* we want any ſingle voice for any lower 
6 in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
© to ſpeak Greek, as well as he does 
Italian, in a fortnighit's time,” 2 
18 
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The projeRor having thus ſettled mat 
ters, to the good liking of all that heard 
him, he left his ſeat at the table, and 
1 himſelf before the fire, where I 

unluckily taken my ſtand for the 
convenience of overhearing what he ſaid. 
Whether he had obſerved me to be more 
attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, 
but he had not ſtood by me above a 
quarter of a minute, but he turned ſhort 
upon me on a ſudden, and catching me 
by 2 button of my coat, attacked me 
very abruptly after the following man- 
ner. * Beſides, Sir, I have heard of a 
© very extraordinary genius for muſic 
© that lives in Switzerland, who has fo 
© ſtrong a ſpring in his fingers, that he 
can make the hoard of an organ 
© ſound like a drum; and if I coul but 
* procure a ſubſcription of about ten 
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thouſand pound winter, I would 


© undertake to fetch him over, and ob- 
lige him by articles to ſet every thin 

that ſhould be ſung upon the En liſh 
* ftage.” After this he looked full in 
my tace, expeding I would make an 
anſwer; when by good luck, a gentle- 
man that had entered the coffee- houſe 
ſince the projector applied himſelf to me, 
hearing him talk of his Swils compoſi- 
tions, cried out with a kind of laugh 
* Is our muſic then to receive farther im- 
* provements from Switzerland?” This 
alarmed the projector, who immediately 
let go my button, and turned about to 
anſwer him. I took the opportunity of 
the diverſion which ſcemed to be made 
in favour of me, and laying down my 
penny upon the bar, reured with ſome 
precipitation. = 
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XII ILLI LARVA AUT TRAGICIS OPUS FISE COTHUNNIS. 


Hor. SAT. 1. v. 64. 


HE WANT NO TRAGIC VISOR TO INCREASE 
KIS NATURAL DEFORMITY OF FACE, 


HE late diſcourſe concerning the 
ſtatutes of the Ugly Club, having 

been fo well received at Oxford, that, 
contrary to the ſtrict rules of the ſociety, 
they have been fo partial as to take my 
own teltimonial, and admit me into that 
ſelect body; I could not reftrain the va- 
nity of publiſhing to the wor:d the ho- 
nour which is done me. It is no {mall 
ſatisfaction, that I have given occaſion 
for the preltident's ſhewing both his in- 
vention and reading to ſuch advantage 
as my correſpondent reports he did: but 
it is not to be doubted there were many 
very proper hums and pauſes in his 
harangue, which loſe their uglineſs in 
the narration, and which my coricſpond- 
ent, begging his pardon, has no very 
good talent at repreſenting. I very much 
approve of the contempt the ſociety has 
of beauty: nothing ought to be la udable 
in a man, in which his will is not con- 
cerned; therefore our ſociety can follow 
nature, and where ſhe has thought ht, 
as it were, to mock herſelf, we can do 
ſo too, and be merry upon the occakhon. 
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YOUR making public the late trou- 
ble I gave you, you will find to have 


been the occaſion of this. Who ſhould 


meet at the coffee · houſe door the other 
night, but my old friend Mr. Preſi- 
dent? I faw ſomewhat had pleaſed him; 
and as ſoon as he had caſt his eye upon 
me“ Obo, D-ttor, rare news from 
London, favs he; * the Spectator has 
made honourable mention of the club, 
(man) and publiſhed to the world his 
fincere defire to be 2 member, with a 
recommendatecry defcription of his 
phiz: and theugh our conſtitution has 
made no particular provition tor ſhort 
faces, yet, his heing an exiraord nary 
caſe, I believe we ſllall ttnd an hole for 
hun to creep ia at; for I afiure you he 
is not againſt the con; and if his 
lides are as compact as his joles, he 
need not diſguiſe him!e:f to make one 
of us. I preſently calied for the pa- 
per, to fee how you looked in print; 
and after we had regaied curſelves a 
while upen the plcatant image of our 
protelyte, Mr. Preſident toid me I ſnould 
be bis ſtranger at the rext mght's club: 
where we wee no fooner come, and 
pipes brought, but Mr. Preſident began 
an harangue upon your introduction to 
my epiltle, ſetting forth with no leſs vo- 
hibil ty of ſpeech than tirength of rtaſon, 
that x ſpeculation of this nature was 
what had been long 8 much wanted: 

and 
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and that he doubted not but it would be 
of ineſtimable value to the public, in re- 
conciling even of bodies and fouls: in 
compoſing and quieting the minds of men 
under all corporal redundancies, defi- 
ciencies, and irregularities whatſoever 
and making every one fit down content 
in his own carcaſe, though it were not 
perhaps ſo mathematically put together 
as he could wiſh. And again, how that 
for want of a due conſideration of what 
you firſt adyance, viz. that our faces are 
not of our own chooſing, people had 
been tranſported beyond all good-breed- 
ing, and hurricd themſelves into unac- 
countable and fatal extravagances: as, 
how many impartial looking-glaſics had 
been cenſured and calumniaied, nay, 
and ſometimes ſhivered into ten thouſand 
iplinters, only for a fair repreſentation 
of the truth? How many headitrings an 

arters had been made acceſſary, and ac- 
tually forfeited, only becauſe folks muſt 
needs quarrel] with their own ſhadows? 
And who, continues he, © but is 
deeply ſentible, that one great ſource 
of the uneaſineſꝭ and mitery of human 
life, eſpecially amongit thoſe of dif- 
tinction, ariſes from nothing in the 
world elſe, but too ſevere a contem- 
plation of an indefeaſible contexture 
of our external parts, or certain n1- 
tural and invincible diſpoitions to ln 
tat or lean? When a ſittle more of 
Mr. Sp*'tator's philoſophy would take 
off all this; and in the mean time let 
them obſerve, that there is not one of 
their grievances of this ſort, hut per- 
haps, in tome ages of the world, has 
been highly in vogue; and may he ſo 
again; nay, in ſome country cr other, 
ten to one is ſo at this dav. My Lady 
Ample is the mot miſerable woman 
in the world, purely of her own mak- 
6 ing; ſhe even grudges heric!t meat 
and drink, for tear ſhe ſhould thrive 
by them; and is conſtantly crying 
* out—< In a quarter of a year more 
* I ſhall be quite out of all manner of 
% ſhape! Now the lady's misfortune 
* ſeems to be only this, that the is plant - 
© ed in a wrong fail; for go but to the 
* other ſide of the water, it is a jeit at 
Harlem to talk of a ſhape under eigh- 
s teen ſtone. "Theſe wile traders regu- 
© late their beauties as thev do their but- 
© ter, by the pound; and Miſs Croſs, 
hen ſhe arrived in the Low-Coun- 
© tries, was not computed to be o 


* handſome as Madam Van Eriſkct by 
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near half a tun. On the other hand, 
there is Squire Lath, a proper gentle- 
* man of fifteen hundred pounds per 
© annum, as well as of an unblameable 
© life and converſation; yet would not 
I be the eſquire for halt his eſtate; for 
* if it was as much more he would freely 
© part with it all for a pair of legs to his 
mind: whereas in the reign of our firſt 
King Edw:rl of glorious memory, 
nothing more modiſh than a brace of 
* your fine taper iupporters; and his 
1 Majeſty, with an inch of calf, ma- 
* naged affairs in peace and war as laud- 
© ably as the braveſt and moſt politic 
© of his anceſtors; and was as terrible 
to his neighbours under the royal 
© name of Lony-thanks, as Cœeur de 
Lion to the Saracens before him. It 
* we look farther back into hiſtory, we 
© ſhall find that Alexander the Great 
* wore his head a little over the left 
* ſhoulder; and then tot a ſoul ſtirre 
* out until he had adjuſted his neck - 
* bone; the whole nobility addreſſed the 
prince and cach other obliquely, and 
all matters of importance were con- 
© certed and carried on in the Macedo- 
* nian court with their polls on one fide. 
For about the firſt century nothin 
© made more noiſe in the world than 
* Roman noſes, and then not a word of 
them until they revived again in eighty- 
* eight. Nor is it fo very long lince 
Richard the Third fet up half the 
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backs of the nation; and high ſhoul- 
ders, as well as high noſes, were the 
top of the faſhion. But to come to 
ourſelves, gentlemen, though I find 
by my quinquennia! obſervations, that 
we ſhall never get ladies enough to 
make a party in our own country, yet 
might we meet with better ſucce'; 
among ſome of our allies. And what 
think you if our board fat for a Dutch 
piece? Truly I am of opinion, that as 
odd as we appear in fleth and blood, 
we thould be no ſuch ſtrange things in 
metzo-tinto. But this projeect may 
reſt until our number is complete; and 
this being cur election night, give me 
leave to propoſe Mr. * 2. Vou 
ſee his inclinations, and perhaps we 
may not have his fellow. 

I found moſt of them (as is uſual in 
all ſuch caſes) were prepared; but one 
of the ſeniors (whom by the bye Mr. 
Preſident had taken all this pains to 
bring over) fat ſtill, and cocking his 
chin, which ſcemed only to be levelled 


at 
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at his noſe, very gravely declared, that 
m caſe he had ſuffic ient knowledge 
of you, no man ſhould have been more 
willing to have ſerved you; but that he, 
for his part, had always had regard to 
his own conſcience, as well as other 
people's merit; and he did not know but 
that you might be a handſome fellow; 
for as for your own certificate, it was 
every body's buſineſs to ſpeak for them- 
ſelves. Mr. Preſident immediately re- 
torted—* A handſome fellow! why he 
© is a wit, Sir, and you know the 
proverb: and to eaſe the old gentle- 
man of his ſcruples, cried, that for mat- 
ter of merit it was allgone, you might 
wear a maſk. This threw him into a 
paule, and he looked deſirous of three 
days to conſider on itz but Mr. Preſi- 
dent improved the thought, and followed 
him up with an old ſtory, that wits were 
privileged to wear what maſks they pleaſ- 
ed in all ages; and that a —— had 
been the conſtant crown of their labours, 


which was generally preſented them by 
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bs 
the hand of ſome ſatyr, and ſometimes 
of Apollo himtelf: for the truth of which 
he appealed to the frontiſpiece of ſeveral 
books, and particularly to the Engliſh 
Juvenal, to which he referred him; and 
only added, that ſuch authors were the 
Larvati, or Larva donati of the ancients, 
This cleared up all, and in the conclu- 
ſion you were choſe probationer: and 
Mr. Prefident put round your health as 
ſuch, proteſting, that though indeed he 
talked of a vizard, he did not believe all 
the while you had any more occaſion for 
it than the cat-a-mountain; fo that all 
you have to do now is to pay your fees, 
which here are very reaſonable, if you 
are not impoſed upon: and you may 
ſtile yourſelf Intormis Societatis Socius: 
which Iam dq eſired to acquaint you with; 
and upon the fune I beg you to accept 
of the congratulation of, Sir, your ob- 
liged humble f:rvant, 

A. C. 


Orxrorn, 
Manch 245. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5. 


FERVINUS TFCUM rer, ET SOLUTT: 
GRATIA 7ONIS, PROPERENTOQUE NYMPFHE, 
ET PARUM CUMIS SINE TE jJUVENTAS, 


MERCURIUSQUEs 


Hos. Op. I. 4. 5 


THE GRACES WITH THEIR ZONES VN oos'p, 
THE NYMPHS THEFIR BEAUTIES ALL ExPOS'Dy 
FROM EVERY SPRING, AND EVERY PLAIN 
THY POWERFUL, HOT, AND WINGED Boy, 
AND YOUTH THAT'S DULL WITHOUT THY JOY, 


AND MERCURY COMPOSE THY TRAIN, 


Friend of mine has two daughters, 
whom I will call Lætitia and 
Daphne; the former is one of the great- 
eſt beauties of the age in which ſhe 
lives, the latter no way remarkable for 
any charms in her perſon. Upon this 
one circumſtance of their outward form, 
the good and ill of their life ſeems to 
turn. Letitia has not, from her very 
childhood, heard any thing elſe but 
commendations of her features and com- 
plexion, by which means ſhe is no other 
than nature made her, a very beautiful 
out- ſide. The conſciouſneſs of her 
charms has rendered her inſupportably 
vain and infolent towards all who have 
to do with her, Daphne, who was al- 
moſt twenty before one civil thing had 
ever been faid to her, found herſeli ab- 
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liga to acquire ſome accompliſhments 
to make up tor the want of thoſe attrac- 
tions which ſhe faw in her ſiſter. Poor 
Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a 
debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her 
diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it 
but the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe was 
always under a neceſſity to have very 
well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay be- 
fore ſhe uttered it; while Lætitia was 
liſtened to with partiality, and approba- 
tion fat in the countenances of thoſe ſhe 
converſed with, before ſhe communi- 
cated what ſhe had to fay. Theſe cauſes 
have produced ſuitable effects, and Lz- 
titia is as infipida 2 hne 
is an le one. Lætitia, confident 
of favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe; 
Daphne, 9 of any inchnauon 

* 2 towards 
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towards her perſon, has de only 
on her merit. Lætitia has always ſome- 
thing in her air that is ſullen, grave, 
and diſconſolate. Daphne has a coun- 
tenance that appears chearful, open, and 
unconcerned. A young gentleman faw 
Lætitia this winter at a play, and be- 
ca. * her captive. His fortune was ſuch, 
that he wanted very little introduction 
to ſpeak his ſentiments to her father. 
The lover was admitted with the utmoſt 
freedom into the family, where a con- 
ſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks and 
diſtant civilities, were the higheſt fa- 
vours he could obtain of Lætitia; while 
Daphne uſed him with the good-hu- 
mour, familiarity, and innocence of a 
ſiſter; inlomuch that he would often ſay 
to her—* Dcar Daphne, wert thou but 
© as handſome as — She re- 
ceived ſuch language with that ingenu- 
eus and pleaſing mirth, which is natu— 
ral to a woman without defign. He ſtill 
in vain for Lætitia, but found 
certain relief in the agreeable converia- 
tion of Daphne. At length, heartily 
tired with the haughty impertinence of 
Lztitia, and charmed with repeated in- 
ſtances of good-humour he had obſerv- 
ed in Daphne, he one day told the latter, 
that he had ſomething to ſay to her he 
ho ſhe would be pleated with— 
© Faith, Daphne, continued he, © I 
© am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy 
© ſiſter ſincerely.” The manner of his 
declaring hinfelf gave his miſtreſs occa- 
fon for a very hearty laughter. Nay,” 
fays he, © I knew you would laugh at 
© me, but I I aſk your father.” Be 
did fo; the father received his intelli- 
gence with no leſs Joy than ſurprize, 
and was very glad he had now no care 
left but for his beauty, which he thought 
he could carry to market at his leiſure, 
I do not know any thing that has pleaſ- 
ed me ſo much a great while, as this 
conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All 
her acquaintance congratulate her upon 
her chance-medley, and laugh at that 
itating murderer her ſiſter. As 

it is an argument of a light mind, to 
think the worſe of ourſelves for the im- 


pam s of our perſons, it is equall 

ow us to value —— md ad. 
vantages of them. The female world 
ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly gone 
aſtray in this particular; for which rea- 
fon, I ſhall recommend the following 
extract out of a friend's letter to the 


profeſſed beauties, who are a people al- 
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moſt as unſufferable as the profeſſed 


wits. | 


MONSIEUR St. Evremond has 

concluded one of his eſſays with 
affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a hand- 
ſome woman are not ſo much for the 
loſs of her life as of her beauty. Per- 
haps this raillery is purſued too far, yet 
it is turned upon a very obvious remark, 
that a woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her 
own beauty, and that ſhe values it as 
her favourite diſtinction. From hence 
it is that all arts, which pretend to 
improve or preſerve it, meet with fo ge- 
neral a reception among the ſex. To 
fay nothing of many falſe helps, and 
contraband wares of beauty, which are 
daily vended in this great mart, there 
is not a maiden gentlewoman of a good 
family in any country of South Britain, 
who has not heard of the virtues of 
May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome 
receipt or other in favour of her com- 
piexion; and I have krown a phyſician 
of learning and ſenſe, after eight years 
ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courſe of 
travels into moſt countries in Europe, 
owe the firſt railing of his fortunes to a 
coſmetic waſh. 

This has given me occaſion to con- 
fider how ſo univerſal a diſpoſition in 
womankind, which ſprings from a laud- 
able motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and 
proceeds upon an opinion, not altoge- 
ther groundleſs, that nature may be 
helped by art, may be turned to their 
advantage. And, methinks, it would 
be an acceptable ſervice to take them 
out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their impoling 
upon themſelves, by diſcovering to them 
the true ſecret and art of improving 
beauty. 

3 to this, before I touch upon 
it directly, it will be neceffary to lay 
down a few preliminary maxims, viz. 

That no woman can be handſome by 
the force of features alone, any more 
than ſhe can be witty only by the help 


of ſpeech. 

That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and 
grace, and affectation is a more terrible 
enemy to fine faces than the ſmall-pox. 
That no woman is capable of being 
—_— who is not incapable of being 
And, that what would be odious in 
a friend, is deformity in a miſtreſs. 

- From theſe few principles, thus laid 


down, 
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down, it will be eaſy to prove, that the 
true art of aſſiſting beauty conſiſts in 
embelliſhing the whole perſon by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and com- 
mendJable qualities. By this help alone 
it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 
work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex- 
preſſes it, the Porcelain clay of human 
© kind,” become animated, and are in 
a capacity of exerting their charms; and 
thoſe who ſeem to have been neglected 
by her, like models wrought in haſte, 
are capable in a great meaſure of finiſh- 
ing what ſhe has left imperfeR. 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading 
idea of that ſex, which was created to 
r-fine the joys, and ſoften the cares of 
humanity, by the moſt agreeable purti- 
cipation, to conſider them merely as ob- 
jects of ſight. This is abridging them 
of their natural extent of power, to put 
them upon a level with their pictures at 
Kneller's. How much nobler is the 
contemplation of beauty heightened by 
virtue, and commanding our eſteem and 
love, while it draws our obſervation? 
How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms 
of 2 coquette, when compared with the 
real lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence, 
piety, good-humour and truth; virtues 
which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, 
and even beautify her beauty! That 
agreeableneſs which mutt otherwiſe have 
appeared no longer in the modelt virgin, 
is now preſerved in the tender mother, 


the prudent friend, and the faithful 


67 
wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon 


canvas may entertain the eye, but not 
affect the heart; and ſhe who takes no 
care to add to the natural es of her 
perſon any excelling qualities, may be 
allowed ſtill to amuſe, as a picture, but 
not to triumph as a beauty. 
1 Adam is introduced by Milton, 
cribing Eve in diſe, and relating 
to the 1 the 2 he ſelt u 
ſeeing her at her creation, he 7 
not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, 
by her ſhape or features, but by the 
luſtre of her mind which ſhone in them, 


and gave them their power of charming. 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heav'n in hereye, 
Ia all her gritures dignity and love! 


Without this irradiating power the 
proudeſt fair-one ought to know, what- 
ever her glaſs may tell her to the con- 
trary, that her moſt perfect features are 
unintormed and dead. f : 

I cannot better cloſe this moral, than 
by a ſhort epitaph written by Ben Jon- 
ſon, with a ſpirit which nothing could 
inſpire but ſuch an object as I have been 
deicribing— 


Underreath this tone doth lie 
As much virtue as Sud die; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as cou d live, 


I am, Sir, your moiſt kumble ſervant, 


R. B. 


No XXXIV. MONDAY, APRIL 9. 
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FROM SPOTTED SKINS THE LEOPARD DOES REFRAIN»s 


HE club of which I am a mem- 
ber, is very luckily . compoſed 
of ſuch perſons as are engaged in dif- 
ferent ways of life, and deputed as it 
were out of the molt conſpicuous claſſes 
of mankind: by this means I am fur- 
niſhed with the greateſt variety of hints 
and materials, and know every thin 
that paſſes in the diffecent quarters — 
diviſions, not only of this great city, 
but of the whole kingdom, My readers 
too have the fatisfaftion to find that 
there is no rank or degree among them 
who have not their repreſentative in this 
elub, and that there is always !omebody 


Juv. SAT. xv. 159. 
TATE. 


— who will take care of their re- 
five intereſts, that nothing may be 
written or publiſhed to the prejudice or 
infrivgement of their juſt rights and 
privileges. 

I lait night fat very late in com 
with this ſelect body of friends, who 
entertained me with ſeveral remarks 
which they and others had made upon 
theſe my ſpeculations, as alſo with the 
various ſucceſs which they had met with 
among their ſeveral ranks and degrees 
of readers. Will Honeycomb told me, 
in the ſofteſt manner he could, that there 
were ſome ladies ( But for your comfort,” 

ſays 
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fays Will, © they are not thoſe of the 
moſt wit, ) that were offended at the 
liberties I had taken with the opera and 
the puppet-ſhowz that ſome uf them 
. were likewiſe very much ſurprized, that 
J ſhould think ſuch ſerious points as the 
drefs and equipage of perſons of qua- 
lity, proper ſuhjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew 
Freeport took him up fhort, and told 
him, that the papers he hinted at had 
done great good in the city, and that 
all their wives and daughters were the 
better for them; and farther added, that 
the whole city thought themſelves very 
much obliged to me for declaring my 

ous intentions to ſcourge vice and 
Folly as they appear in a multitude, 
without condeſcending to be a publiſher 
of particular intrigues and cuckoldums. 
In ſhort, favs Sir Andrew, if vou 
© avoid that fooliſh beaten road of fall- 
ing upon aldermen and citizens, and 
employ your pen upon the vanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper muſt 
needs be of genera] nie.” 
Upon this my friend the Templar 
told Sir Andrew, that he wondered to 
hear a man of his tenſe talk after that 
manner; that the city had alwavs been 
the province for ſatire; and that the wits 
of King Charles's time jetted upon no- 
thing elſe during his whole reign. He 
then ſhewed, by the examples of Ho- 
race, Juvenal, Boilewm, and the beit 
writers of every age, that the follies of 
the ſtate and court had never been ac- 
counted too ſacred for ridicule, how 
at foever the perſons might be that 
Sd as. Rut — all,“ ſays 
he, I think your raillery has made too 
© great an excurſion, in attacking ſeve- 
ral perſons of the inns of court; and 1 
© do not believe you can ſhew me any 
* precedent for your behaviour in that 
C "ages Ns 3 

K good friend Sir Roger de Co- 
2 who had ſaid nothing all this 
while, began his ſpeech with a Piſh! 
and told us, that he wondered to fee ſo 
many men of ſenſe ſo very ſcrious upon 
fooleries. * Let our good friend,” fays 
he, attack every one that deſerves it; 
I would only adviſe you, Mr. Specta- 
tan, applying himſelf to me, to take 
* care how you meddle with country 
* ſquires; they are the ornaments of the 
* Enghſh nation; men of good heads 
© and ſound bodies! and let me tell you, 


s jome of them take it ill of you, that 


vou mention fox-hunters with io lit. 
© Ue reſpect.” 

Captain Sentry ſpoke very ſparingly 
on this occahon. What he faid was 
only to commend my prudence in not 
touching upon the army, and adviſed 
me to continue to act dilcreetly in tha: 

int. 

By this time I found every ſubiect of 
my ſpeculations was taken away from 
me, by one or other of the club; and 
began to think mytelf in the condition 
of the good man that had one wife who 
took diſlike to his grey hairs, and ano- 
ther to his black, till by their picking 
out what each of them had an averſion 
to, they left his head altogether bald and 
naked. 

While I was thus muſing with my- 
ſelf, my worthy friend the clergyman, 
who very luckily for me was at the club 
that night, undertook my cauſe. He 
told us, that he wondered any order of 
perſons ſhouli think themſelves too con- 
ſiderable to be adviſed; that it was nor 
quality, but inn9c-nce, which exempted 
men from reproot; that vice and tolly 
ought to be attached wherever they 
could be met with, and efpecially when 
they were place in high and conſpi- 
cuous ſtations of lite, He further add- 
ed, that my paper would only ſerve to 
aggravate the pains of poverty, if it 
chiefly expoſcd thoſe who are already 
depretled, and in tome meaſure turned 
into ridicule by the meanneſs of their 
conditions and circumſtances. He af- 
terwards proceeded to take notice of the 
great ule this paper might be of to the 
public, by reprehending -thoſe vices 
which are too trivial for the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the law, and too fantaſtical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. He then 
adviſed me to proiccute my undertaking 
with cheartulneſs, and aſſured me, that 
whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, I 
ſhould be _m__ by all thoſe whoſe 
praiſes do honour to the perſons on 
whom thev are beſtowed. 

The whole club pays a particular de- 
ference to the diſcourſe of this gentle- 
man, and are drawn into what he fays, 
as much by the candid ingenuous man- 
ner with which he delivers himſelf, as 
by the ſtrength of argument and force 
of reaſon which he makes uſe cf. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed, that 
what he had faid was right; and that 
for his part, he would not inſiſt upon 
the quarter which he had demanded for 

the 
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the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the 
city with the ſame frankneſs. The 
Templar would not ſtand out; and was 
followed by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
who all agreed that I ſhould be at li- 
herty to carry the war into what quarter 
I pleaſed; provided I continued to com- 
bat with cruninals in a boily, and to 
aſſault the vice without hurting the 
pe: ion. 

This debate, which was held for the 
good of mankind, put me in mind of 
that which the Roman triumvirate were 
torwerly engaged in, for their deſtrue- 
tion. Every man at firit ſtood hard 
for his friend, till they found that by 
this means they ſhould tpoil their pro- 
lcription; and at length, making a ſa- 
crifice of all their acquaintance and re- 
lations, furniſhed out a very decent 
execution. ; 

Having thus taken my reſoſutions to 
march on boldly in the cauſe of yirtue 
aid good ſenſe, and to annoy their ad- 


verſaries in whatever degree or rank of 
men they may be found; Hb ſhall be deaf 
for the future to all the remonſtrances 
that ſhall be made to me on this ac- 
count. If Punch grows extravagant, 
T thall reprimand hun very feeely: if the 
ſtage hecomes a nurſery of folly and 
impertinence, I ſhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In ſhort, if I meet 
with any thing in city, court or coun» 
try, that ſhocks modeſty or good-man- 
ners, I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to make an example of it. I muſt 
however intreat every particular perſon, 
who does me the honour to he a reader 
of this paper, never to think himſelf, 
er any one of his friends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is ſaid: for I promiſe 
him never to draw a faulty character 
which does not fit at leaſt a thouſand 
people; or to publiſh a ſingle paper, that 
is not written in the tpirit of benevo- 
lence, and with a love to mankind, 8 
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ManzrT. 


NOTHING £0 FOOLISH AS THE LAUGH OF FOOLYf, 


MONG all kinds of writing, there 

is none in which authers are more 

apt to miſcarry than in works of hu- 
mour, as there is none in which they 
are more ambitious to excel. It is not 
an imagination that tzems with mon- 
ſters, an head that is filed with extra- 
vagant conceptions, which is capable of 
furniſhing the world with diverſions of 
this nature; and yet if we look into the 
productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet 
up for men of humour, what wild irre- 
gular fancies, what natural diſtortions 
of thought, do we meet with? If they 
{peak nonſenſe, they believe they are 
talking humour; and when they have 
drawn together a ſcheme of abſurd in- 
conũſtent ideas, they are not able to 
read it over to themſelves without laugh- 
ing. Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour 
to gain themſelves the reputation of wits 
and humouriſts, by fuch monſtrous 
concetts as almoſt quality them for Bed- 
lam; not contidering that humour ſhould 
always lie under the check of reaſon, 
and that it requires the direction of the 
niceſt judgment, by ſo much more as it 


andulges itlelf in the moſt boundleſs 


frzedoms. There is a kind of nature 
that is to be obſerved in this furt of 
compoſitions, as well as in all other; 
and a certain regularity of thought 
which mutt diſcover the writer to be a 
man of ſenſe, at the fame time that he 
appears altogether given up to caprice. 
For my part, when I read the delirious 
mirth of an unſcltul author, I cannot 
be fo barbarous as to divert myſelf 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the 
man, than to laugh at any * he 
Writes. 

The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had 
himtelf a great deal of the talent which 
I am treating of, repreſents an emp 
rake, in cne of his plays, as very muc 
ſurpriſed to hear one ſay that breaking 
of windows was not humour; and I 
queſtion not but ſeveral Engliſh readers 
will be as much ſtartled to hear me at- 
firm, that many of thoſe raving inco- 
herent pieces, which are often ſpread 
among us, under odd chimerical titles, 


are rather the offsprings of a diſtem- 


red brain, than works of kumour. 
It is indeed much eaſſer to deſcribe 
what is not humgur, than what is; 
and 
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and very difkcult to define it otherwiſe 
than, as Cowley has done wit, by ne- 
gatives. Were L to give my own no- 
ons of it, I would deliver them after 
Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 
and by ſuppoſiug humour to be a per- 
fon, deduce to him all his qualifica- 
tions, according to the following ge- 
Truth was the founder of 
the family, and the father of Good 
Senſe. Good Senſe was the father of 
Wit, married a lady of a collateral line 

Falle! Mirth, by whom he had iſſue Hu- 
'mour. Humour therefore being the 
youngeſt of this illuſtrious family, and 
deſcended fromeparents of ſuch different 
difpolitions, is very various and unequal 
in his temper; ſometimes you fee him 

tting on grave looks and a ſolemn 

bit, ſometimes airy in his behaviour 
and fantaſtic in his dreſs; inſomuch that 
at different times he appears as ferious 
as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry- 
Andrew. But as he has a great deal 
of the mother in his conſtitution, what- 
ever mood he is in, he never fails to 
make his company laugh. 

But fince there is an impoſtor abroad, 
who takes upon him the name of this 
ay genticman, and would willingly 
paſs for him in the world; to the end 
that well-meaning perſons may not be 
impoſed upon by cheats, I would deſire 
my readers, when they meet with this 
pretender, to look into his parentage, 
and to examine him ſtrictly, .—＋ 
no he be remotely allied to Truth, and 
lineally deicended from Good Senſe; if 
not, they may conclude him a counter- 
feit. They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him 
by a loud — exceſſive laughter, in 
which he ſeldom gets his company to 
join with him. For as True Humour 
generally looks ſerious, while every bo- 

laughs about him; Falſe Humour is 
ways laughing, whilit every body 
about him looks ſerious. I ſhall only 
add, if he has not in him a mixture of 
both parents, that is, if he would paſs 
for the offspring of Wit without Mirth, 
or Mirth without Wit, you may con- 
clude him to be altogether ſpurious, 
ws + — P 
im of whom I am ſpeaking, 
deſcends = inally from Falſhood, —— 
was the m of Nonſenſe, who was 
brought to bed of a ſon called Frenzy, 
who married one of the daughters of 


Folly, commonly known by the name 
of Laughter. on whom he begot that 
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monſtrous infant of which I have been 
here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſer down at length 
the genealogical table of Falſe Humour, 
and, at the fame time, place under it 
the gencalogy of True — that 
the reader may at one view behold their 
different pedigrees and relations. 


F:iLS5HOOD. 
NONSENSE. 
FRENZY .—-LAUGHTER. 
FalsE HUMOUR, 


TruTH. 
(oOD SEVNSE. 
Wir. ——MIKRTH. 
HumMOUR., 


TI might extend the allegory, by men- 
tioning ſeveral of the children of Falſe 
Humour, who are more in number than 
the fame of the fea, and might in par- 
ticular enumerate the many fons and 
daughters which he has hegot in this 
iſtand. But as this would be a very 
invulious taſk, I ſhall only obferve in 
general, that Falſe Humour differs from 
the True, as a monkey does from a 
man. 

Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given 
to little apiſh tricks and buffooncries. 

Secondly, He fo much delights in 
mimickry, that it is all one to him whe- 
ther he expoſes by it vice and folly, lux- 
ury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 
virtue and wiſdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wenderfully —. Ys 
inſomuch that he will bite the hand that 
feeds him, and cndeavour to ridicule 
both friends and focs indifferent y. For 
having but ſmall talents, he muſt be 
merry where he can, not where he 
ſhould. 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of rea- 
ſon, he purſues no point cither of mo- 
rality or inſtruction, but is ludicrous 
only tor the ſake of being fo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing 
but mock-reprelentations, hiꝭ ridicule 
is always perſonal, and aimed at the 
vicious man, or the writer; Hot at the 
vice, or at the writing. 

T have here only pointed at the whole 
ſpecies of falſe humouriſts; but as one 
of my principal deſigns in this paper is 
to beat down that malignant ſpirit, 
which diicovers itſelf in the writings of 
the preſent age, I ſhall not ſcruple, for the 
future, to fingle out any of the ſmall 
wits, that inieſt the world with ſuch 

compoſitions 
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compoſitions as are ill natured, im- 
moral, and _ This is the 

exception which Il make to the ge- 
— I have preſcribed myſelf, of 
attacking multitudes : ſince every ho- 
neſt man ought to look upon himlelf as 


in « natural tate of war with the libel 
pooner, and to a them 
wherever they fall in his ne. Thk is 
but retaliating upon them, and i 
them as they treat others. 
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IMMANIFA MONSTRA 
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THINGS THE MOST OUT OF NATURE WE ENDURE, 


Shall not put myſelf to any farther 

pains for this day's entertainment, 
than barely to publiſh the letters and ti- 
tles of petitions from the play-houle, 
with the minutes I have nab upon the 
latter for my conduct in relation to 
them. 


DRURY-LANE, APRIL g. 

U PON reading the project whichis ſet 
forth in one of your late papers, of 
making an alliance between all the bulls, 
bears, elephants, and lions, which are 
ſeparately expoſed to public view in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter; to- 
gether with the other wonders, ſhows, 
and monſters, whereof you made re- 
ſpective mention in the ſaid ſpeculation; 
We, the chief actors of this play-houſe, 
met and ſat upon the ſaid delign. It is 
with great delight, that we expect the 
execution of this work ; and in order to 
contribute to it, we have given warning 
to all our ghoſts to get their livelihoods 
where they can, and not to appear 
among us after day-break of the 16th 
inſtant. We are reſolved to take this 
opportunity to part with every thing 
which does not contribute to the repre- 
ſentation of human life ; and ſhall make 
a free gift of all animated utenſils to 
your projector. The hangings you 
formerly mentioned are run away; as 
are likewiſe a ſet of chairs, each of 
which was met upon two legs going 
t:rough the Roſe Tavern at two this 
morning. We hope, Sir, you will 
give proper notice to the town that we 
are endeavouring at theſe regulations ; 
and that we intend for the future to 
ſnew no monſters, but men who are 
converted into ſuch by their own induſ- 
try and affeRation. If you will pleaſe to 
be at the houſe to-night, you will ſee 
me do my endeavour to ſhew ſome un» 


natural appearances which are in vogue 
among the polite and well-bred. I am 
to repreſent, in the character of a fine 
lady dancing, all the diftortions which 
are frequently taken for graces in mien- 
and getture. This, Sir, is a ſpecimen 
of the method we ſhall take to expoſe 
the monſters which come within the no- 
tice of a regular theatre; and we deſire 
nothing more groſs = be admitted by 
you ſpectators for the future. We have 
caſhiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and deſign our kings ſhall for 
the future make love, and fit in council, 
without an army; and wait only your 
directions whether you will have them 
reinforce King Porus, or join the troops 
of Macedon. Mr. Penkethman re- 
ſolves te conſult his Pantheon of hea. 
then gods in oppoſition to the oracle ot 
Delphos, and doubts not but he hall 
turn the fortunes of Porus, when he 
perſonates him. I am defired by the 
company to inform you, they they ſub- 
mit it to your cenſures; and ſhall have 
you in greater veneration than Hercules 
was in of old, if you can drive mon- 
ſters from the theatre; and think your 
merit will be as much than his, 
as to convince is more than to conquer. 
I am, Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 


W HEN I acquaint you with the 
great and unexpected viciſſitudes 

of my fortune, I doubt nut but I ſhall 
obtain your pity and favour. I have 
forjmany years laſt paſt been Thunder: x 
to the play-houſe; and have not only 
made as much noiſe out of the clouds 
as any -predeceffor of mine in the theatre 
that evex hore that character, but alſo 
have deſcended and ſpoke on the ſtage 
as the Bold Thunder in the Rehearſal. 
K When 
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When they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to d me further, and 
make me a ghoſt. I was contented 
with this fur theſe two laſt winters; but 
they carry their tyranny ſtill further, 
and not fatisRed that I am baniſhed 
from above ground, they have given 
me to underſtand that I am wholly to 
depart their dominions, and taken from 
me even my lubterraneous employment. 
Now, Sir, whit I deſire of vou is, that 
if your undertaker thinks fit to uſe fire- 
arms, as other authors have done in 
the time of Alexander, I may be a can- 
non againſt Porus, or elſe provide for 
me in the hurning of Perſepolis, or what 
other method you ſhall think fit. 
SALMONEUS OF CovenT GARDEN. 


The petition of all the devils of the 
lay-houſe in behalf of themſelves and 
lies, ferting forth their expulſion 
from thence, with certificates of their 
good liſe and converſation, and praying 
relief. 
The merit of this petition referred to 
Mr. Chr. Rich, who made them devils. 


The petition of the Grave - digger in 
Hamlet, to command the pioneers in 
the expedition of Alcxander. 

Granted. 


The petition of William Bullock, to 


be Hepheſtion ro Penkethman the Great, 
Granted. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


A winow gentlewoman, well born 
both by facher and mother's fide, being 
the daughter of Thomas Prater, once 
an eminent practitioner in the law, and 
of Letitia 1 attle, a family well known 
in all parts of this kingdom, having 
been reduced by misfortunes to wait on 
ſeveral great perſons, and for ſome time 
to be teacher at a bourding-ſchool of 

oung ladies, giveth notice to the pub- 
be, that ſhe hath lately taken a hovſe 
near Bloomſbury Square, :ommodiouſly 
ſituated next the fields, in a good air; 
where the teaches all forts of birds of 


the loquacious kinds, as parrots, ſtar- 
lings, magpies, and others, to imitate 
human voices in greater perfection than 
ever yet was praiſed They are not 
only inſtructed to pronounce words dif- 
tinctly, and in a proper tone and accent, 
but to ſpeak the language with great 
purity and volubility of tongue, toge- 
ther with all the faſhionable phraſes and 
compliments now in ule either at tea- 
tables or vihting-days. Thoſe that 
have good voices may be taught to ing 
the neweſt opera-airs, and, if required, 
to ſpeak either Italian or French, 7 
ing lomething extraordinary above the 
common rates. They whoſe friends 
are not able to pay the full prices may 
be taken as halt-boarders. She teaches 
ſuch as are deſigned for the diverſion of 
the public, and to act in inchanted 
woods on the theatres, by the great. As 
ſhe has often obſerved with much concern 
how indecent an education is uſually 
given theſe innocent creatures, which in 
ſome meaſure is owing to their being 
placed in rooms next the fireet, where; 
to the great offence of chaſte and tender 
ears, they learn ribaldry, obſcene ſongs, 
and immodeſt expreſſions from paſſen- 
ports and idle people, as alſo to cry 

ſh, and card- matches, with other uſe- 
leſs parts of learning to birds who have 
rich friends; ſhe has fitted up proper and 
neat ents for them in the back 
part of her ſaid houſe; where ſhe ſuffers 
none to approach them but herſelf, and 
a ſervant-maid who is deaf and dumb, 
and whom ſhe provided on aſe to 
prepare their food and cleanſe their 
cages; having found by long experience 
how hard a thing it is for thoſe to keep 
filence who have the uſt of ſpeech, and 
the dangers her ſcholars are expoſed to 
by the ſtrong impreſfions that are made 
by harſh ſonnds and vulgar dialects. Ia 
mort, it they are birds af any parts or 
capacity, ſhe will undertake to render 
them ſo accompliſhed in the cumpals ct 
a twelvemonth, that they ſhall be fir 
converſation for fuch ladies as love to 
chuſe their friends and companions cut 
of tius ſpecies. R 
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Non TLLA COLO CALATHISYE NINE 


FOEMINEAS ASSUETA MANUS 


Vine. EN. vit. og, 


UNBRED TO SPINNING, IN THE LOOM UNSKILL'D. 


OME months ago, my friend Sir 
R „being in the country, in- 
2 * — directed * cer- 
tain lady whom I ſhall here call by the 
name of Leonora, and, as it contained 
matters of confequence, defired me to 
deliver it to her with my own hand. 
— I waited upon her ladyſhip 

early in the morning, and was 
deſired by her woman to walk into her 


lady's library, till ſuch time as ſhe was 


in a readineſs to receive me. The very 
tound'of a lady's library gave me a great 
curioſity to fee it; and as it was ſome 
time before the lady came to me, I had 
an opportunity of turning over a great 
many of her books, which were ranged 
rogether in a very beautiful order. At 
the end of the ſolios, which were finely 
bonnd an« gilt, were great jars of china 
placed one above another in a very noble 
piece of architecture. The quartos 
were teparated from the octavos by a 
pile of ſmaller veſſels, which roſe in a 
delightful pyramid. The octavos were 
bounded by tea-diſhes of all ſhapes, co- 
tours, and ſizes, which were fo diſpoſed 
on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued pillar indented with 
the fineſt ſtrokes of ſculpture, and ſtain- 
ed with the greateſt variety of dyes. 
That part of the library which was de- 
ſigned for the reception of plays and 
pamphlets, and other looſe papers, was 
inc laied in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting 
of one of the prettieſt groteſque works 
that ever I faw, and made up of ſcara- 
mouches, lions, monkies, mandarines, 
trees, ſhells, and a thouſand other odd 
figures in China-ware. In the midſt of 
the room was a little Japan-table, with 
a quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the 
paper a ler ſnuff-box made in the 
thape of a little book. I found there 
were ſeveral other counterfeit books upon 
the upper ſhelves, which were carved in 
wood, and ſerved only to fill up the 
number like faggots in the muſter of 2 
regiment. I was wonderfully plealcd 
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with ſuch a mixt kind of furniture, as 
ſeemed very ſuitable buth to the lady 
and the ſcholar, and did not know at 
firſt whether I ſhould fancy myſelf in a 
grotto, or in a library. 

Upon my locking into the books, I 
found there were ſome few which the 
Iady had bought for her own ule, but 
that molt of them hai been got together, 
either becauſe ſhe had heard them praiſ- 
eil, or becauſe the had feen the authors 
of them. Among ſcveral that I exa- 
mined, I very well rembember theſe 
that follow: 


Ogilby's Virgil. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Caſſandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Aſtræa. 

Sir Iſanc Newton's Works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pia fuck 
in one of the middle leaves. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 

Locke vi Human Underſtanding; with 
a paper of patches in it. 

A Spelling Bock. 

A Dictionary for the Explanation of 
Hard Words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Eltays. | 

Father Malebranche's Search after 
Truth, tranſlated inte Kngliſh. 

A. Book of Novels. 

The Academy ct Compliments, 

Culpepper's Midwifery, 

The Ladies Calling. ; 

Tales in Verſe, by Mr. Dorfey: 
bound in red leather, gi:t on the back, 
and doubled down in {everal places. 

All the Claſhc Authors in woot, 

A tet of Elzevirs by the {mc hand. 

Clelia: which opened of ::tcif in the 
place that delcribes two lovers in a 
bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice toa Davy iter, 

The New Atalantis, with 3 Key to it, 

K 2 Mr. 
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Rr. Steele s Chriſtian Hero. 

A Prayer Book; with a bottle of 
Hungary water by the fide of it, 

Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 

Fielding's Trial. 

Seneca's Morals. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Inſtructions tor Country 
Dances. 


I was taking a catalogue in my pocket- 
book of theſe, and ſeveral other authors, 
when Leonora entered, and upon my 
preſenting her with the letter from the 
knight, told me, with an unſpeakable 
grace, that ſhe hoped Sir Roger was in 

ood health: I anſwered, Yes, for I 
hate long ſpeeches, and after a bow or 
two retired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated 
beauty, and is ftill a very lovely wo- 
man. She has been a widow for two 
or three years, and, being unfortunate 
in her firſt marriage, has taken a reſo- 
lution never to venture upon a ſecond. 
She has no children to take care of, and 
Raves the management of her ettate to 
my good friend Sir Roger. But as the 
mind naturaily unks into a kind of le- 
thargy, and falls aſleep, that is not ag:- 
tated by tome favourite pleatures and 
purtuits, Leonora has turned all the pat- 
nons of her ſex into a love of books and 
retirement, She convertes chiefly with 
men, 25 the has often iaid herieit, but 
it is only in their writings; and admits 
of very few male vintants, except my 
friend Sir Roger, whom the hears with 
great pleaſure, and without ſcandal. As 
her reading has lain very much among 
romances, it has given her a very par- 
ticular turn of thinking, and diicovers 
ittelf even in her houle, her gardens, 
and her furniture. Sir Roger has en- 
rertained me an hour together with a de- 
teription of her country-teat, which 15 
fituated in a kind of wilderneſs, about 
an hundred miles diitant from London, 
and looks like a little inchanted palace, 
The rocks about lier ate thaped inte 
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artificial grottos covered with weod- 
bines and jeflamines. The woods arc 
cut into ſhady walks, twiſted into bow - 
ers, and filled with cages of turtles. 
The ſprings are made to run among 
pebbles, and by that means taught to 
murmur very agreeably. They are 
likewiſe collected into a beautiful lake, 
that is inhabited by a couple of fwans, 
and empties nielt by a little rivulet 
which runs through a green meadow, 
and is known in the family by the name 
of The Purling Stream. The knight 
likewiſe tells me, that this lady preſerves 
her game better than any of the gentle- 
men in the country; Not, ſays Sir 
Roger, that the ſets ſo great a value 
upon her partridges and pheaſants, as 
upon her larks and nightingales. For 
ſhe ſays that every bird which is killed 
in her ground, will ſpoil a concert, 
and that ſhe ſhall certainly miſs him 
the next year.” 

When I think how oddly this lady is 
improved by learning, I look upon her 
with a mixture of admiration and pity. 
Amidft thete innocent entertainments 
which the has formed to herſelf, how 
much more valuable does the appear 
than thote of her lex, who employ them- 
lelves in divertions that are lets reaſon- 
able, though more in taſhion? What 
unprovements would a woman have 
made, who is ſo ſuſceptible of impreſ- 
tions from what ſhe reads, had ſhe been 
guided to ſuch hooks as have a tendency 
to enlighten the underftanding and rec- 
tity the paſſions, as well as to thoſe 
which are of little more uſe than tu di- 
vert the imagination? 

But the manner of a lady s employing 
herielt uſefully in reading ſhall be the 
fub-ect ot another paper, in which I de- 
ſign to recommend ſuch particular beoks 
as may be proper for the improvement 
of the fex. And as this is a ſubie& of 
a very vice nature, I ſhall deſire my 
rarrelvendents to give me their thoughts 
upon it, * 
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NAS r. 


ONE WOU'D NOT PLEASE TOO WIUCCH, 


A Late converſation which I fell into, 
gave me an opportunity of ob- 
terving 4 great deal of beauty in a very 
handfome woman, and as much wit in 
an ingemous man, turned into detur- 
mity in the one, and ablurdity in the 


ether, by the were force of affectatt on. 


The fan -one had ſomething in her per- 
fon upon which her thoughts were fixed, 
that ſhe attempted to ſhew to advantage 
in every look, word, and geſture. The 
gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice 
to his fine parts, as the lady to her beau- 
teous form: you might fee his imagina- 
tion on the itretch to find out tomething 
uncommon, and what they call bright, to 
entertain her; while ſhe writhed hericlt 
into as many different poſtures to engage 
him. When ſhe laughed, her lips were 
to tever at a greater diſtance than ord1- 
nary, to ew her teeth; her fan was to 
point to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that in 
rhe reuch ſhe may diſcover the round- 
neſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly-mil- 
taken in what ſhe (aw, falls back, ſmiles 
at her own folly, and is fo wholly diſ- 
compoled, that her tucker is to be ad- 
jaſted, her boſum expoſed, and the whole 
woman put into new airs and graces, 
While ſhe was doing all this, the gal- 
lant had tine to chink of ſomething very 
pleaſant to tay to her, or make fome 
unkind obſervation on ſome other lady 
to feed her vanity. "Theſe unhappy ef- 
fects of affectation, naturally led me to 
lock into that ſtrange ſtate of mind which 
fo generally diſcolours the behaviour of 
molt people we meet with. 

Thelearned Dr, Burnet, in his Theory 
of the Earth, takes occaſion to obſerve, 
that every thought is attended with con- 
ſciouſneſs and repreſentativencſs; the 
mind has nothing preſented to it but 
what is immediately followed by a re- 
flection or conſcience, which tells you 
whether that which was ſo prefente 1 is 
graceful or unhecoming. This act of 
the mind diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, 
by a proper behaviour in thoſe whole 
conſciouſneſs goes no further than to 
direct them in the juſt progreſs of their 
preſent thought or action; but betrays 


an interruption in every ſecond thought, 
when the conteroutners is employed ir 
too fondly 2pproving a man $ own en- 
ceptions: whack tort of conſciouinels 8 
what we call affectation. 

As the love of praite 5 implanted an 
out botoms as a flrong mene ty wore 
thy actions, it is 2 very diftcult tak to 
get above 4 deſire of it for things that 
ſhould be wholly indfterent. Women, 
whote hearts are fixcꝗ upon the plealure 
they have in the conicroutnets that they 
are the objects of love and admiration, 
arc ever changing thc air of their coun- 
tenances, un? altering the attitude of 
then boden, to ſtrike the hearts of the 
beholders with new tenle of their beauty. 
The dreiſing part of our tex, whofe 
munds are the fame with the hllier part of 
the other, are exactly in the like vneaiy 
condition to be regarded for a well-tied 
cravat, an hat cocked with an unutuzl 
briſkneis, a very well choſen coat, or 
other inſtances of merit, which they are 
impatient to ſce unobjerved. 

ut this apparent aſfectation, ariſing 
from an il]-governed contcioutnets, :5 
not to much to be wondered at in uch 
locte and trivial minds as thete; but 
when you ſce it reign in characters of 
worth and diitinction, it is what you 
cannot but lament, not without ſome 
indignation. It creeps into the heart of 
the wife man as well as that of the cox- 
comb. When you fee a man of fenie 
look about for applauſe, and diſcover 
an itching inclinition to be commend- 
ed; lays traps tor a little incenſe, even 
from thoſe whoſe opinion he values in 
nothing but his own favour; whe is 
ſafe againſt this. weakpels? or who 
knows whether he is guilty of it or not? 
The belt way to get clear of ſuch a light 
fondneſs for applauſe, is to take all pot- 
ſihle care to throw off the love of it u 
occaſions that are not in e 
laudable, but as it appears, we hope for 
no praiſe from them. Of this nature 


are all graces in men's perſons, dreſs, 
and bodily deportment; which will na- 
turally be winning attractive if we think 
not of them, but loſe their force in pro- 

portion 
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portion to our endeavour to make them 
tuch. 

When onr conſciouſneſs turns upon 
the main defi ＋ 
are employed u the chief purpoſe 
either ;n finely or pleaſure, we that 
never betray an affectation, for we can- 
not be guilty of itz but when we give 
the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled li- 
berty, our pleaſure in little perfections 
robs us of what is due to us for great 
virtues and worthy qualities. w 
many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt ac- 
tions are loſt, for want of being indif- 
ferent where we ought? Men are op- 
preſſed with regard to their way of ſpeak- 
mg and acting, inftead of having their 
thoughts bent upon what they ſhould 
do or ſay; and by that means ny a 
capacity for great things by their fear 
of failing in indifferent things. This, 
perhaps, cannot be called affectation; 
but it has ſome tincture of it, at leaſt ſo 
far, as that their fear of erring in a 
thing of no conſequence, argues they 
would be too much pleaſed in perform- 
mg if. 

It is only from a thorough diſregard 
fo himſelf in ſuch particulars, that a 
man can act with a laudable ſufhciency; 
his heart is fixed upon one point in 
view; and he commits no errors, be- 
eauſe he thinks nothing an error but 
what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havock affectation makes 
in that part of the world which ſnould 
be moſt polite, is viſible wherever we 
turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only 
mto impertinencies in converſation, but 
alfo in their premeditated ſpeeches. At 
the bar it tormentts the bench, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities 
in what is ſpoken before it by the prac- 
titioner; as well as ſeveral little pieces 
of injuſtice which ariſe from the law it- 
felf. I have ſeen it make a man run 
from the purpoſe before a judge, who 
was, when at the bar himfelf, fo cloſe 
and logical a pleader, that with all the 


of life, and our thoughts 
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pomp of eloquence in his power, he 
never ſpoke a word too much, 

It might be borne even here, but it 
often aſcends the pulpit itſelf: and the 
— 4 in that — place, is fre- 

uently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks 
— the laſt 2 itſelf in 5 — 
quaint phraſes, that there is no man who 
underſtands raillery, but muſt reſolve to 
ſin no more: nay, you may behold him 
ſometimes in prayer, for a proper de- 
livery of the great truths he is to utter, 
humble himſelf with ſo very well-turned 
a phraſe, and mention his own unwor- 
thineſs in a way fo very becoming, that 
the air of the ntleman is pre- 
ſerved, under the lowlinels of the 
preacher, | 

I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter F 
writ the other day to a witty man, over- 


run with the fault I am ſpeaking of, 


DEAR SIR, 
Spent ſome time with the other 
2 and muſt take the 1; of 2 
friend to tell you of the unſufferable 
affectation you are guilty of in all you 
_—_— do. When I gave you an hint 
it, you aſked me whether a man is to 
be cold to what his friends think of him ? 
No; but praiſe is not to be the enter- 
tainment of every moment; he that hopes 
for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the pof- 
ſeſſion of it till periods of life, or 
death itſelf. If you would not rather 
be commended than be praiſe-worthy, 
contemn little merits; and allow no 
man to be ſo free with you, as to praiſe 
you to your face. Your vanity by thiz 
means will want it's food. At the 
ſame time pow paſſion for eſteem will 
be more fully gratified; men will praiſe 
you in their actions: where you now 
receive one compliment, yon will then 
receive twenty civilities. Till then you 
will never have of either, further than, 
Sir, Your humble ſervant. 
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MULTA FERRO, UT PLACEM GENUS IRAITABILE VATUM, 


CUM 10 
kg 


— 


Hos. Er. II. 11. 102. 


IMITATED. 
MUCH DO I SUFFER, MUCH, TO KEEP IN PEACE 


THIS JEALOUS, WASPISH, WRONG-HEAD, RHIMING RACE, 


S a & tragedy is the nobleſt 
A 42 of = Bed nature, fo 
it is capable of giving the mind one of 
the delighttul and moſt improving 
entertainments. * A virtuous man, 
ſays Seneca, ſtruggling with misfor- 
tunes, is ſuch a ſpectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleaſure;” and 
ſuch a pleature it is which one meets 
with in the repreſentation of a well- 
written tragedy. Diverſions of this 
kind wear out of our thoughts every 
thing that is mean and little. oF 
cheriſh and cultivate that humanity whic 
is the ornament of our nature. They 
ſoften infolence, ſoothe affliction, and 
ſubdue the mind to the diſpenſations of 
providence. 

It is no wonder therefore that in all 
the polite nations of the world, this part 
of the drama has met with public en- 
couragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of 
Greece and Rome in the intricacy and 
diſpoſition of the fable; but, what a 
Chriſtian writer would be afhamed to 
own, falls infinitely ſhort of it in the 
moral part of the performance. 

This I may ſhew more at large here- 
after; and in the mean time, that I may 
contribute ſomething towards the im- 
provement of the Engliſh tragedy, I 
Mall take notice, in this and in other 
following papers, of ſome particular 

s in it that ſeem liable to exception. 

Ariftotls obſerves, that the Iambic 
verſe in the Greek tongue was the moſt 
proper for tragedy; becauſe at the ſame 
time that it lifted up the diſcourſe from 
proſe, it was that which approached 
nearer to it than any other kind of 
verſe. * For, ſays he, we may ob- 
© ſerve that men in ordinary diſcourſe 
very often ſpeak Iambics, without 
* taking notice of it.” We make the 
ſame obſervation of our Engliſh blank 
verſe, which often enters into our com- 
mon diſcourſe, though we do not at- 
tend to it, and is ſuch a due medium 


between rhyme and proſe, that it ſeems 
wonderfully ada tot y. Iam 
therefore very much offended when I ſee 
a play in rhyme ; which is as abſurd in 
Engliſh, as a tragedy of Hexameters 
would have been in Greek or Latin. 
The ſoleciſm is, I think, fill greater 
in thoſe plays that have ſome ſcenes in 
rhyme and ſome in blank verſe, which 
are to be looked upon as two feveral 
languages or where we ſee ſome parti- 
cular ſimilies dignified with rhyme, at 
the ſame time that every thing about 
them lies in blank verſe. I would nct 
however debar the from concludin 
his tragedy, or, if he pleaſes, every 
of it, with two or three couplets, which 
may have the ſame effect as an air in the 
Italian opera after a long recitativo, 
and give the actor a graceful exit. Be- 
ſides, that we ſee a diverſity of numbers 
in ſome parts of the old tragedy, in or- 
der to hinder the ear from being tired 
with the ſame continued modulation of 
voice. For the ſame reaſon 1 do not 
diſlike the ſpeeches in our Engliſh tragedy 
that cloſe with an Hemilfic, or half 
verſe, notwithſtanding the perſona who 
ſpeaks atter it begins a new verſe, witk- 
out filling up the preceding one: nor 
with abrupt pauſes and breakings-off 
in the middle of a verſe, when they hu- 
mour any pathon that is expreſſed by 
ik, 

Since I am upon this ſubjet, I muſt 
obſerve that our Engliſh poets have ſuc- 
ceeded much better in the ſtile, than in 
the ſentiments of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and ſono- 
rous, but the ſenſe either very trifling 
or very common. On the contrary, in 
the ancient tragedies, and indeed in 
thoſe of Corneiile and Racine, though 
the expreſſions are very great, it is the 
thought that bears them up and ſwells 
them. For my own part, I prefer a 
noble ſentiment that is depreſſed with 
homely language, infinitely before a 
vulgar one that is blown up with all the 

found 
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ſound and energy of expreſſion. Whe- 
tner this defeR in our tragedies may 
2rfe from want of genius, knowledge, 
or experience in the writers, or from 
their compliance with the vicious taſte 
ot their readers, who are better judges 
of the language than of the tentiments, 
and conlequently reliſh the one more 
than the other, I cannot determine. 
But I belie it might rectify the con- 
duct both of the one and of the other, 
it the writer laid down the whole con- 
texture of his dialogue in plain Engliſh, 
before he turned it into blank verſe; and 
if the reader, after the peruſal of a 
icene, would conſuler the naked thought 
of every ſpeech in it, when diveſted of 
ail it's tragic ornaments. By this means, 
without being impoted upon by words, 
we may judge impartially of the 
thought, and coniuler wicther it be 
natural or great enough tor the perton 
that utters it, whether it deſerves to 
ſine in ſuch a blaze of eloquence, or 
few itſ if in fuck a variety of lights 25 
are generally made uſe of by the writers 
of our F.nglih tragedy. 

{ mutt m the next place obſer ve, that 
when our thoughts are great and juſt, 
ther ue often obſcured by the fornd:ng 
phr fs, hard metaphors, and forced 
expreffons in which they are cloathed. 
Shakeſpeare is often. very faulty in this 
puucular. There is a fine obſcrvation 
in Arittotle to this purpoſe, which I 
have nc ver ſeen quoted, © The exprelſ- 
non, fays he, © ova to be very much 
* laboureq in the unactive parts of the 
* table, as in deſcriptions, ſimilitudes, 
© n2r14tions, and the ike; in winch the 
cines, manners, 3nd paſhons of 
© men are not repreſented; tor theſe, 
* gumety the op'nions, manners, and 
* paſſons, arc apt o be ol ſcured by 
* pumpons phraics an] ciaborate ex- 
© prefiions.* Horace, w O copied moſt 
of his cri fmantior Ariftoric, ſeems to 
have hd his eye on the foregoing rule, 
in the following verles : 

Ft Traricus plerumpue dei f rer pd, ſtri: 
Telopous ot ic, ram paztpor ot xn urirgue, 
Priicia empullas et fejgarp ali worong 
Si carat cer /peAartis tetigiſ quers! i. 

Ars POET. VER. 95. 
Trog-dians roo lay by their ſtate to grieve; 
Peleus and Teicohus, exil'd and pour, 
Forgot their ſwell.ng and gigantic words, 

Ros cou uo. 


Among our modern Engliſh poets, 
there is none who was better turned tor 


tragedy than Lec; if, inftead of favour. 
ing the mnpetuokty of his genius, he 
hal reſtrained it, and kept it within it's 
proper bounds. His thoughts are won- 
der fully ſuited to tragedy, but frequent. 
ly loſt in fach a cloud of words, that it 
is hard to fee the beauty of them; there 
is an infinite fire in his works, but ſo 
involved in ſmoke, that it does not ap- 
pear in half it's luſtre. He frequently 
fucceeds in the paſſionate parts of the 
tragedy, but more particularly where he 
ſlackens his efforts, and eaſes the ſtile ot 
thoſe epithets and metaphors, in which 
he ſo much abounds. What can be 
more natural, more ſoft, or more paſ- 
ſionate, than that line in Statira's ſpeech, 
where ſhe deſcribes the charms of Alex- 
ander's converiition? 


Then he would talk—Good gods! how he 
would ta k 


That unexpected break in the line, 
and turning the deſcription of his man- 
ner of talking into an admiration of it, 
is inexpreſſibly beautiful, and wonder- 
fully ſuir-d to the fond character of the 
perion that ipeaks it. There is a fim- 
plicity in the words, that outſhines the 
utmolt pri le of expreſſion. 

Orway has followed nature in the 
languaze of his tragedy, and therefore 
ſuines in the paſſionate parts more than 
any of our Engliſh poets. As there is 
ſomething familiar and domeſtic in the 
fable of his tragedy, aore than in thoſe 
of any other pcer, he has little pomp, 
bur great force in his expreſſions. For 
which reaſon, though he has admirably 
fucceeded in the tender and melting 
part of his tragedies, be ſometimes falls 
into too grew 2 fanvliarity of phraſe 
in thote parts, which, by Ariſtotle's rule, 
ought to have been raited and tupperted 
by the dignity of expreſſion. 

Tr has een obferved by others, that 
this poet has founded his tragedy of Ve- 
nice Pret-rved on fo wrong a plot, that 
the greateſt characters in it are thoſe of 
rebels and traitors. Had the hero of his 
play difcovered the fame good qualities 
in the defence of his country, that he 
fhewed for it's ruin and tubvertion, the 
audience could not enovgh pity and 
admire him; but as he is now repre- 
ſented, we can only fay of kim what the 
Roman hiſtorian fays of Catiline, that 
his tall would have Co glorious (i pro 
Patria fic concidifjet) had he to tallen 
in the ſervice of his countiy. 

C 
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HE Engliſh writers of tragedy are 
pollciied with a notion, that when 
ey repretent a virtuous or innocent 
erton in d threſs, they ought not to 
Cave him till they have delivered him 
vut of his troubles, or made him tri- 
umph over his enemies. This error 
they have bern led into by a ridiculous 
doctrine in modern criticiſm, that they 
ire obliged to an equal diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments, and an im- 
-2rtial execution of tical juſtice. 
Who were the firſt thateſtabliſhed this 
-ule I know not; but I am fure it has 
o foundation in nature, in reaton, or 
the practice of the ancients. We find 
nat good and evil happen alike to all men 
on this fide the grave; and as the prin- 
cipal deſign of tragedy is to raiſe com- 
miſeration and terror in the minds of 
the audience, we ſhall defeat this great 
end, if we always make virtue and in- 
nocence happy and fucceſsful. What- 
ever croſſes and difappointments a good 
man ſuffers in the body of the tragedy, 
they will make but ſmall impreſſion on 
our minds, when we know that in the 
jaſt act he is to arrive at the end of his 
withes and deſues. When we fee him 
engaged in the depth of his afflictions, 
we are apt to comfort ourſelves, becaule 
we are ſure he will find his way out of 
themz and that his grief, how great ſo- 
ever it may be at preſent, will ſoon ter 
minate in gladneſs. For this reaſon the 
ancient writers of tragedy tre ted men 
u their plays as they are dealt with in 
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AC NE FORTE PUTES, ME, du FACERE IPSE RECUSEM, 
CUM RECTE TRACTENT AL 1l, L AUDARE MALIGNEz3 

ILLE PER EXTEN TUM FUNEM MIHI POSSE VIDETUR 

IRE POETA, MEUM QUI PECTUS INANITER ANGIT, 
IRRITAT, MULCET, FALSIS TERROKIBUS IMPLET, 

UT MAGUS3 ET MODO ME THEBI1:, MODO PUNIT ATHENITS. 


Hon. Ee. II. 1. 208. 


TMITATED. 


VET LEST vou THINK I RALLY MORF THAN TEACH, 

Ok PRAISE MALIGNLY ARTS I CANNGT KEACHy 

LET ME FOR ONCE PRESUME T' INSTRUCT THE TIMES, 

TO KNOW THE POET FROM THE MAN OF RHYMES. 

"TIS unt, WHO GIVES MY BREAST A TFOUSAND PAINS, 

CAN MAKE ME FEEL EACH PASSION THAT HE FEIGNS3 

ENKRAGE, COMPOSE, WITH MORE THAN MAGIC ART, 

WITH PITY, AND WITM TERROR, TEAR MY HEART; 

AND EXATCH ur, o'r N THF FARTH, OR THRO' THE AIR, 

TO rute, TO ATHENS, WHEN HE WIfL, AND WHERE. Pore. 


the world, by making virtue ſometimes 
happy and ſomcimes miſerable, as they 
[ond it in the fable which they made 
cho:ce of, or as it might affect their 
audience in the melt agreeable manner. 
Ariſtotle conſiders the tragedies that 
wcre written in either of theſe kinds, 
and obſerves, that thoſe which ended 
unhappily had always pleaſed the peo- 
ple, and carried away the prize in the 
public diſputes of the ſtage, from thole 
that ended happily. Terror and com- 
miſeration leave a pleaſing anguiſh in 
the mind; and fix the audience in ſuch 
a ſerious compoſure of thought, as is 
much more laſting and delightful than 
any little tranſient ſtart of joy and ſa- 
tisfaftion. Accordingly we find that 
more of our Engliſh tragedies have 
ſucceeded, in which the favourites of the 
audience fink under their calamities, 
than thoſe in which they recover them- 
ſelves out of them. The belt plays of 
this kind are the Orphan, Venice Pre- 
ſerve.l, Alexander the Great, Theodo- 
ſius, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, 
Othello, &c. King Lear is an admit a- 
ble tragedy of the ſame kind, as Shake- 
ſpeare wrote it; but as it is reformed 
according to the chimerical notion of 
tical juſtice, in my humble opinion 

it has loſt half it's beauty. At the 
ſame time I muſt allow, that there are 
very noble tragedies, which have been 
framed upon the other plan, and have 
ended happily; as indeed moſt of the 
good tragedies which have been written 
. L ſince 
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ſince the ſtarting of the above - mentioned 
criticitim, have taken this turn: as the 
Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulyiles, 
Phe dra and Hippolitus, with moit of 
Mr. Dryden's. — alſo allow, that 
many of Shakeſpeare's, and ſeveral of 
the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, 
are caſt in the ſame form. I do wt 
therefore diſpute againſt this way of 
writing tragedies, but againit the crit1- 
eiſm that would chablich this as the 
only method: and by that means would 
very much cramp the Englith tragedy, 
aud perhaps give a wrong bent to the 
enius of our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, which 15 the pro- 
duct of the Engliſh theatre, is one of 
the moſt monſtrous inventions that ever 
entercd into a poet's thoughts. An 
author might as well think of weaving 
the adventures of ZZacas and Hudi- 
bras into one poem, as of writing ſuch 
a motley piece of mirth and ſorrow. 
But the abſurdity of theſe performances 
is fo very viſible, that I hail not miſt 
upon it. 

The ſame cb;eions which are made 
to tragi-comedy, may in ſome meature 
be applied to all tragedies that have a 
double plot in them; which are hikewite 
more frequent vpon the Engliſh nage 
than upon any other; for though the 
grief of the audience, in fuch pertorm- 
ances, be changed into another puſſion, 
as in tragi- comedies; it is diverted upon 
anather obet, which weakens their 
concern for the principal a&tion, an 
breaks the tide of forrow, by throwing 
it into different channels. This incon- 
venicuce, however, may in a great mea- 
fore be cured, if not wholly removed, 
bv the ſkilful chcice of an under- plot, 
which may bear ſuch a near relation to 
the principal defign, as to contribute 
rowarts the completion of it, and be 
concluded by the ſame cataſtrophe. 

There is alſo another particular, 


which may be reckoned among the ble- 


miſhes, or rather the falſe beauties, of 
our Engliſh tragedy: I mean thoſe par- 
ticuiar ſpeeches which are commonly 
known by the name of rants. The 
warm and palſionate parts of a tragedy 
are always the molt taking with the au- 
dience; for which reaſon we often ſee 
the players proncuncing, in all the vio- 
lence of action, ſeveral parts of the tra- 
gedy which the author writ with great 
temper, and dehgned that they ſhould 
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have been fo aged. I have ſcen Powell 
very often raiſe himſelf a loud cap by 
this artifice The poets that were ac- 
quainted with this ſecret, have given 
frequent occaſion for ſuch emotions in 
the actor, by adding vchemence to words 
where there was no paſſion, or inflaming 
a real paſhon into tuſtian. 'T'is hath 
filled the mouths of our heroes with 
bombaft; and given them ſuch ſnti- 
ments, as proceed rather from a iwciiing 
than a greatneſs of mind. Unnatural 
exclamations, curſes, vows, blaſphe- 
mies, a defiance of mankind, and an 
outraging of the gods, frequently paſs 
up on the audience for towering thoughts, 
and have accordingly met with infinite 
applauſe. 

T ſhall here add a remark, which I 
am raid our tragic writers may make 
an iil uſe of. As our herces are gene— 
r levers, their ſwelling and biutter- 
ing upon the ſtage very much recom- 
mends them to the fair part of their 
audience. The latlics are wonderfully 
pleaſed to fee a man intulting kings, or 
aftronting the gods in one ch, and 
throwing himſelf at the feet ot his miſ- 
trefs in another. Let him behave him- 
ſe'f inſolently towards the men, and 
abiettly towards the fan- one, ant it is 
ten to one but he proves a favourite of 
the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in feveral 
of their tragedies, have praftited this 
lecret with good ſucceſo. 

But to ſhew how a rant pleaſes be- 
yond the moſt juſt and natural thought 
that is not proncunced with vchemence, 
I would detire the reader, hen he ſecs 
the tragedy of Oedipus, to ollerve how 
quietiy the hero is diſmiſſed at the end 
of the third act, after having pronounced 
the following lines, in which the thought 
is very natural, and apt to move com- 


paſhon: 
To you, good gods, I make my laſt appeal; 


Or clear my virtues, ur my crimes reveal. 
It in the maze of fate | blindiy run, 


And backward tread thole paths 1 ſought to 
ſhun; 


Impute my errors to vour own decree z 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 


Let us then obſerve with what thunder - 
claps of applauſe he leaves the ftage, 
after the impieties and execrations at the 
end of the fourth act; and you will won- 
der to ſee an audience ſo curled and ſo 
pleaſed at the ſame time: 

O that 
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that as oft I have at Athens ſeen 


[ Where, by the way, there was no 
tage till many years after Oedi- 


pus. 


The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend; 

So now, in very deed I might behold 

This pond'rous globe, and all yon marble roof, 

Mect, like the hands of Jove, and cruſh man- 
kind. 

For all the elements, &c. 


Ne XLI. 


$0 FOUND, IS WORSE THAN LOST. 


OMPASSION for the gentleman 

who writes the = letter, 
ſhould not prevail upon me to fall = 
the fair-ſex, if it were not that I find 
they are frequently fairer than they 
ought to be. Such impoſtures are not 
to be tolerated in civil ſociety; and I 
think his misfortune ought to he made 
public, as a warning for other men al- 
ways to examine into what they admire. 


n, 


QUPPOSING = to be a perſon of 
general knowledge, I make my ap- 
plication to you on a very particular oc- 
caſion. I have a great mind to be rid 
of my wife, and hope, when you conſi- 
der my caſe, you will be of opinion I 
have very juſt pretenſions to a divorces 
Jam a mere man of the town, and have 
very little improvement, but what I have 
got from plays. I remember in The 
Silent Woman, the learned Dr. Cut- 
berd, or Dr. Otter, I forget which, 
makes one of the cauſes of ſeparation 
to be Error Perſouæ, when a man mar- 
ries 2a woman, and finds her not to be 
the ſame woman whom he intended to 
marry, hut another. If that be law, it 
is, I preſume, exactly my caſe. For 
vou are to know, Mr. Spectator, that 
there are women who do not let their 
huſhands fee their faces till they are 
married, 
Not to keep you in ſuſpenſe, I mean 
plainly that part of the fx who paint. 
They are ſome of them ſo cxquiſitely 
tkiitul this way, that give them hut 3 
tulerable pair eyes to (et up with, and 
they will make boſom, lips, cherks, and 
ey-brows, by their own induviry, As 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

HavixcG ſpoken of Mr. Powell, as 
ſometimes raiſing himſelf applauſe from 
the ill taſte of an audience; I muſt do 
him the juſtice to own, that he is ex- 
cellently formed fur a tragedian, and, 
when he pleaſes, deſerves the admiration 
of the beſt judges; as I doubt not but 
he will in the Conqueſt of Mexico, 
which is afted for his own benefit to- 
morrow night. C 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15. 


TV NON INVENTA REPERTA ES. 


Ovry. Mer. 1. 654. 
ADpisoN, 


for my dear, never man was ſo ena- 
moured as I was of her fair forehead, 
neck, and arms, as well as the bright 
jet of her hair; but to my great al 
niſhment I find they were all the effects 
of art; her {&in is fo tarniſhed with this 
practice, that when ſhe firſt wakes in a 
morninę, ſhe ſcarce ſeems yuung enoug!z 
to be the mother of hcr 2 I carried 
to bed the night before. I ſhall take 
the liberty to part with her by the fia ſt 
opportunity, unleſs her father will make 
ker porticn tuitable to her real, not her 
aſſumed, countenance. This I thought 
fit to let hin and her know by your 
means. I am, vir, 

Your molt obedient, humble 

ſervant. 


T cannot tell what the law, or the 
parents of the lady, will do fr 81 
mured gentleman, but muſt allow he 
has very much juſtice on his fide. I 
have indeed very long oblerved this evil, 
and diſtinguiſmed thoſe of our women 
no wear their own, from thee in bare 
rewed complexions, by the Picts and the 
Bridh. There does not need any great 
diſcernment to indge which are which, 
The Britiſh have a lively animated 
ale; the Picts, though never to beay- 
titul, have dead uninformed counte- 
nances, The muſcles of a real face 
ſomctimes ſwell with ſoſt paliion, ſudden 
furpriic, aud are fluhed with agreeable 
con{uhons, ac cordiug as the chjiefts be- 
fore them, or the ideas preſented to 
them, affect their imagination. But tha 
Picks behold all things with the ſame 
vir, whether they are jayful or ad; the 
lame fx:d infernfihility appears upon. al 


* 
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eccahons. A Pict, though the takes 
all that pains to invite the approach of 
lovers, is obliged to keep them at a cer- 
tain diſtance»; a figh in a languiſhing 
lover, it fetched too near her, would 
ditfolve a feature; and a kiſs ſnatched 
by a forward one, might transfer the 
complexion of the miſtreſs to the ad- 
mirer. It is hard to ſpeak of theſe falſe 
fair ones, without ſaying ſomething un- 
complaiſant, but I would only recom- 
mend to them to conſider how they like 
coming into 2 room ncw painted; they 
may aſſure themſelves, the near approach 
of a lady who utes this practice is much 
more otfenſive. 

Will Honeycomb told us, one day, 
an adventure he once had with a Pie. 
This lady had wit, as well as heauty, 
at will; and made it her buſineſs to gain 
hearts, for no other reaſon but to railly 
the torments of her lovers. She would 
make great advances to inſnare men, but 
without any manner of ſcruple break off 
when there was no provocation. Her 
ill- nature and vanity made my friend 
very eaſily proof againſt the charms of 
her wit apd converi2tion; but her beau- 
reous form, inttead of beirg blemiſhed 
by her falſhood and inconſtancy, every 
day increated upon him, and ſhe had 
new attractions every time he ſaw her. 
When ſhe obſerved Will irrevecably her 
ſlave, ſhe began to utc him as ſuch, and 
after many ſteps towards ſuch a cruelty, 
ſhe at lait utterly banithed him. The 
unhappy lover ſtrove in vain, by ſervile 
epiſtles, to revoke his doom; till at 
length he was forced to the laſt refuge, 
a round tum cf money to her mat). 
This corrupt attendant placed him cariy 
in the morning behind the kangin=s in 
her mitireſs s dreſſing- room. Ile Ho 
very conveniently to obſerve, without 
being ſeen. The Pict begins the face 
ſhe defigned to Wear that day, and I 
have heard him proteſt ſhe had worked 
a full half hour before he knew her to 
be the farmie woman. As ſoon as ke 
ſaw the dawn of that ecmplexion, for 
which he had fo long languiſhed, he 
thought fir to break from his conceal- 
ment, repeating that of Cowley— 


Th” adorning thee with ſo much art, 
Is but a barb"rous {kills 

*Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to Kill. 


The Pict ſtood before him in the ut- 
molt confuſion, with the prettieſt tmirk 
wnaginable on the finiſhed ſide of her 
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face, pale as aſhes on the other. He- 
neycomb ſeized all her gallypots and 
wathes, and carried off his handkerehict . 
full of bruſhes, ſcraps of Spaniſh wool, 
and phials of unguents. The lady 
went into the country, the lover was 
cured, 

I is certain no faith ought to be kept 
with cheats, and an oath made to a Pitt 
is of ſelf void. IT would therefore ex- 
hort all the Britiſh ladies to ſingle them 
out; nor do I know any but Lindamir? 
who ſhould be exempt from diſcovers ; 
for her own complexion is fo delicate, 
that ſhe ought to be ailowed the cover 
ing it with paint, as a puniſhment for 
chuſing to be the worſt picce of art ex- 
tant, inſtead of the maſterpi-ce of na- 
ture. As for my part, who have no 
expectations from women, and conſider 
them only as they are part of the ſpecies, 
I do not half ſo much fear offending a 
beauty as a woman of ſenſe; I ſhall 
therefore produce ſeveral faces which 
have been in public this many years, 
and never appeared. It will be a very 
pretty entertainment in the play-houſe, 
when I have aboliſhed this cuſtom, to 
tee ſo many ladies, when they fin it lay 
it down, incog. in their own faces. 

In the mean time, as a pattern for 
improving their charms, let the ſex ſtudy 
the agreeable Statira. Her features are 
enlivened with the chearfulneſs of her 
mind, and good - humour gives an ala- 
crity to her eyes. She is graceful with - 
out affecting an air, and unconcerned 
without appearing careleſs. Her hav- 
ing nv manner of art in her mind, makes 
her want none in her perſon. 

How like is this lady, and how un- 
like is a Pict, to that deſcription Dr, 
Donne gives of his mittreſs ! 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spo e in her checks, and ſodiftinAly wrought, 
'T hat one would almoſt ſay her body thought, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A YOUNG gentlewoman of about 
nineteen years of age (bred in the family 
of a perſon of quality lately deccated 
who paints the fineſt fleſh-colour, wants 
a place, and is to be heard of at the 
houſe of Minheer Groteſque, a Dutcl: 
painter in Barbican. 

N. B. She is alio well-ſkilled in the 
drapery-part, and puts on hoods, and 
mixes ribbons ſo as to ſuit the colours 
of the face with great art and 2 
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TARGANUM MUCIRE PUTES NEMUS, AUT MARE TUSCUM; 
TANTO CUM ©TREPITU LUDI 5PECTANTUR, ET ARTES, 
DIVITIAQUE PEREGRINE, QUIBUS OBLITUS ACTOR 

CUM STETIT IN SCENA, CUNCURRIT DEXTERA LAYAZE. 


DIXIT ADHUC ALIQUID? NIL SANE. 


QUID PLACET ERGO? 


LANA TARENTINU VIOLAS IMITATA VENENO, 


Hos, Er. II. 1. 202. 


INITATE D. 


LOUD AS THF WOLYES, ON ORCA'S STORMY STEEP, 


HOWL TO THE KOUARINGS OF 


SUCH IS THE SHOUT, THE LONG-APPLACDIN 


THE NORTHERN DEEP: 


G NOTE, 


AT QUIN'S H1GH PLUMF, OR OLDFIELD'S PETTICOAT; 
OR WHEN FROM COURT A BIR TH-DAY SUIT BESTOW D 
SINKS THE LOST ACTUR IN THE TAWDRY LOAD, 


BOUOTH ENTERS —HARK! 


WHAT SHOOK 


THE UNIVERSAL 11241 
BUT HAS HE SPOKEN? NOT A SYLLABLE. 
K THE STAGE, AND MADE THE PEOPLE STARE? ow 


CATQ'S LONG WIG, FLUW'K'D COWN, AND LACQUER Do CHAIR. 


RISTOTLE has obferved, that 
ordinary writers in tragedy en- 
deavour to raiſe terror and pity in their 
audience, not by proper fertiments and 
expreiſions, but by the dretles and de- 
corations ot the tage. There is ſome- 
thing of this kind very ridiculous in the 
Englith theatre. Wlier the author has 
2 mind to terrify us, it thunders; when 
he would make us melancholy, the ſtage 
is darkened. But among all our tr: ig ic 
artifices, I am the moſt offended at thoſe 
which are made ule ot to inſpire us with 
maznincent ideas of the perſons that 
ſpeak. The ordinary method of mak- 
ing an hero, is to clap a huge plume of 
Karhers upon his heat, winch riſes ſo 
very high, that there is en a greater 
length trum his chin to the top of his 
head, than to the fole of His foot. One 
would believe, that we thought a great 
man anti a tall man the lame thing. 
This very much embarraſſes the actor, 
who is forced to hold tis neck extreme- 
iy Riff and Ready ail the while he ſpears; 
and notwithſtanding any anxieties which 
he pretends for his miſtreſs, his country, 
or his trie nas, oue may tee by his ac- 
non, that his grcateſt care an d concern 
1s to keep the plume of featiers from 
talling off his head, For my own part, 
when I fre a man uttering hi compl: ain's 
under ſuch 2 mountain of teathers, 1 
am apt to lock upon him rather as an 
unter unate lunatie, than a diſtreſſed 
Euro, As theſe fupertivous ornaments 


Pore. 


upon the head make a great man, a 
princeſs generally receives her grandeur 
trom thoſe additional incumbrances that 
fall into her tail; I mean the broad 
[weeping train th: at fellows her in all 
her motions, and finds conſtant employ- 
ment for a boy who ſtands behind her 
to open and ſpread it to advantage. I 
do not know how others are affected at 
this fight, but I mult confeſs, my eyes 
are wholly taken up with the page's 
part; and as for the qucen, I am not fo 
attentive to any thing tte ſpeaks, as to 
the right adiulting of her train, leſt it 
ſhould chance to trip up ker heels, or 
incommode her, as the walks to and 
fro upon the ſtage. It is, in my opi- 
nion, a very od:! ſpectac e, to ſese a queen 
venting her paſſion in a diſordered mo- 
tion, and a little boy taking care all the 
while that they do net rutfle the tail of 
her gown. The parts that the two per- 
ſons act on ihe ſtage at the ſa ne time, 
are very diff. rent; the princeſs is afraid 
let he ſhould incur the dilpicature of the 
king her father, or loſe the hero her 
lover; win lit ter attendant is only con- 
cerned jet the ſhould entangle her feet 
in her petticont. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic 
poet, to move the pity of his aulience 
tor his exiled! |} Lnge and dilirefled he- 
roc, nic to mate tne actors repreſent 
them in drettes and cloachs that were 
thread bare and decayed, This arti- 


ice for moving pity, iccins as iil-con- 


trived 
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trived as that we have been ſpeaking of 
to inſpire us with a great iden of the 
perſo:.s introtuced upon the ſtage. In 
ſhort, I would have our conceptions 
raiſe] by the dignity of thought and 
fublimity of expreſſion, rather than by 
a train of rohes or a plume of feathers. 
Another mechanical method of mak - 
ing great men, and alding dignity to 
kings and queens, is to accompany 
them with haſherts and battle axcs, Two 
or three ſhifters of ſcenes, with the two 
candle-tmuffers, make up a complcat 
body of guards upon the Engliſh Rage; 
and by the addition of a few porters 
dreſſed in red coats, can repreſent above 
a dozen legions. I have ſometimes ſeen 
a couple of armi*s drawn up together 
upon the ſtage, when the poet has heen 
diſpoſed to do hunour to his generazs, 
It is impoſſible for the reader's imagina.· 
tion to multiply twenty men int» "ach 
prodigious multitudes, or to fa. cy nat 
two or three hundred thuufand fohliers 
are fighting in 1 room of forty or Fry 
yards in compaſs. Incilents of ſuch a 
nature ſhould be told, not repreſented. 


— cn tern it's 

Dima geri promes in ſcenam: mnita que 1 
Ex cculis, que mum aarrer fect ndta pro} "1. 
Hor. ARS PoET. VER. 182. 


Yet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Which men of judgment only wil! relate. 
Ro:commone 


I ſhould therefore, in this particular, 
recommend to my conntrymen the ex- 
ample of the French ftage, where the 
kmgs and querns als ays appear unat - 
rended, and cave their guards behind 
the ſcenes. I ſhovid hikewifſe he glad 
if we imitated the French in baniſhing 


from our tage the noiſe of drums, trum- 
pets, and huzzas; which is ſometimes 
fo very gr at, that when there 1s a battle 
in the Haymarket theatre, one may hear 
it as faras Charing Croſs. 

I have here only touched upon thoſe 
particulars which are made uſe of to 
raiſe and aggrandize the perſons of a 
tragedy; and ſhall ſhew in another pa- 
per the ſeveral expedients which are 
practiſed by authors of a vulgar genius 
to move terror, pity, or admiration, in 
their hearers. 

The taylor and the painter often 
contribute to the ſuccets of a tragedy 
mere than the poet. Scenes affect or- 
dinary minds as much as ſpeeches; and 
our actors are very ſenſible, that a well- 
drefled play has ſometimes brought them 
as full audiences, as a wcil-written one. 
The Italians have a very good phraſe 
to expreſs this art of impoiing upon the 
ſpefators by appearances: they call it 
the © Fourber:2 della icenn—the knavery 
* or tri-ifh part of the drama.“ But 
how vor the how and outſide of the 
trag ly may work upon the vulgar, the 
m2 nl Randing part of the audience 
inn cdiziel; fer through it and deſpite it. 

A good post will give the reader a 
mere lively idea of an army or a battle 
m a deſeription, than if he actually faw 
them drawn up in ſquadrons and bat- 
talions, or engaged in the confuſion of 
a fight. Our minds ſhould be opened 
to great conceptions, and inflamed with 
glorious ſentiments, by what the actor 
ſpeaks, more than by what he appears. 
Can all the trappings or equipage of a 
king or hero give Brutus half that pomp 
and maicty which he receives from a few 
lines in Shakefpeare? 
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HE TIEI FRUNT ARTES; PACICOUE TMPONERE MORE u, 
PARCERE SUBJECTS, ET DESELLARE SUPER os. 


VII G. EX. vi. 853. 


PZ THESE THY ARTS; TO BID COVYTENTION CEAST, 
CUAIN UP STERN WAR, AND G:VE THE NATIONS PRACE; 
O'ER SUBJECT LANDS EXTENT THY GENTLE SWAY, 

AND TEACH WITH ION ROD THE HAUGHTY TO OBEY, 


HERE re crowds of men, who!z 
great misfortune it is that they 
were not bound to mechanic arts or 


trades; it be.ng abſolutely neceſſary for 


them to be led by ſome continual tatk 
er employment. Theſe are ſuch as we 
commonly call dull fellows; perſons, 
who bor want cf icmetbing to do, out of 

a certain 


THE 


a certain vacancy of thought, rather than 
curioſity, are ever meudiing wich thians 
for which they are unit. I cannut give 
you a notion of them better tl.an by pre- 
ſenting you with a later from a gentſe- 
man, who belongs to a ſccicty cf dus 
order of men, reſiding at Oxford. 


OXFORD, APRIT. 13, 1711. 
FOUR O'CLUCK IN THE MURNING, 

SIR, 
| ſome of your late ſper lations, I 

find tome ſketches towards. an bil- 
tory of clubs: but you ſem fo mic to 
ſhew them in ſomewhat too ludicrous a 
light. I have well weighed that mazter, 
and think that the molt important n220- 
tiations may bett he carried on in {uct n- 
ſemblies. + ſhall, therefore, for the goo! 
of mankind, (which, I rruſt, you and! 
are equally concerned for) propoic an 
inſtitution of that nature for exanp!e 
ſake. 

I muſt confeſs the defizn and trant- 
actions cf too many clubs are trug, 
and manifeſtly of no conſequence te the 
nation or public weal: thote I wilt give 
vou up. But you mutt do me then tir 
juttice to own, that nothing can be more 
utctui or laudable, than the tch:;ne we 
go upon. To avoid nicknames and weit- 
ticiſms, we call ourtclves The Hebe- 
madal Mecting: our preſidęent continues 
for a year at leaſt, and ſometimes four 
ar five: we are all grave, terious, de- 
ſigning men, in our way; we think it 
our duty, as far as in us lies, to take 
care the conſtitution receives no han 
Ne quid detrimeuti Res capial pubic Cams 
To cenfare doctrines er facts, perion 
er things, which we do not IxC to 
lettle the nation at home, and to carry 
on the war abroad, where and in what 
manner we {ce fit. If other pevple are 
nat of our opinion, we cannot help that. 
It were better they were. Moreover, 
we now and then condeſcend to direct, 
in ſome meature, the little affairs of our 

wn univerſity. 

Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much 
offended at the act for importing French 
wines: a bottle or two of good ſolid od:- 
tying port at honeit George's made a 
night chearful, and threw off reterve. 
But this plaguy French claret wiil not 
only coſt us more money, but do us 
leſs good: had we been aware of it, be- 
tore it had gone too far, I muſt tell you, 
we would have petitioned to be heard 


2pon that ſubject, But ler that pals, 
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I mult let you know likew'ſe, good 
Sir, that we look upon a certain northern 
prince's march, in conjunction with in- 
files, to be palpably againſt our good- 
will and liking, and, for all Monheur 
Palmquiit, a mot dangerous innova- 
t on; and we are by no means yet ſure, 
that ſome peopic are not at the bottuny 
owt, At at, my own private lete 
ters cave room tur a politician, well 
ceſed in matters of this nature, to ſu- 
[yet as much, as 2 penetra:,ns hicnd of 
mine tells me- 

We think we have at laſt done the 
huſinels with the malecontenis in Hun- 
gary, and all clap up 4 pace there. 

What the neutrale army is to do, 
or what the army in Flanders, and what 
two or three other princes, is not vet fully 
determined among us: and we wait im- 
patiently for the coming-in of the next 
Der, who, you mult know, is our au- 
tientic intelligence, our Ariltotle in po- 
Amit 1s wider bat fit there 
ſhouid be fome dormer rofoit, the ab- 
ſolute decider of ill controverhtes. 

We were lately intourmc, that the 
gllant trajoned-bants had patrolled all 
night long about the iirects of London: 
we indeed could not imagine any occa- 
lion for it, we guclice not a tittle on't 
aforchand, we were in nothing cf the 
ſecret; and that city-iraleſmen, or their 
apprentices, ſhould do duty, or work, 
during the holtclave, we thought abiy- 
lutely unpoſhblc. But Dyer Leing po- 
htive in it, and ſome letters from other 
people, who had talked with fume wire 
had it from thoſe who ſhoukl knovs, 
giving lome countenance to i, the cheir- 
man reported from the commitee, ap- 
pointed to examine into that attair, that 
it was poſſiole there migl.t be vomething 
in it. 1 kave nauch more to ſay to you, 
but my two gol lends and new 
bours, Dointaich and Sly boots, are nit 
come in, and the coiice's ready, I am, 
in the mean tic, Mr. Spectator, your 
Ainet and humble fervant, 

ArNAuAu FROTH, 


1 
110. 


You moy cbſerve the turn of their 
mins tends ny to ngveity, an not 
ſatisfaction in avy thing. It wouli be 
diſappointmert tv tm, to come to cer- 
taiaty in any tins, for that would 
gravel them, and put an end to their 
inquiries, which dull fellows do not 
make for information, but for excrcile, 
I do not know but this may be a very 

good 
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way of accounting for what we 
— ſee, to wit, that dull fellows 
prove very good men of buſineſs. But 
neſs relieves them from their own nat1- 
ral heavineſs, by furniſhing them with 
what to do; whereas bulinets to mercu- 
rial men, is an interruption from their 
zeal exiſtence and hippineſs. Though 
the dull part of mankind are harmlcls 
in their amuſements, ii were to be wiſh - 
ed they had no vicint time, b--cauſe 
they utually undertake foinerhing that 
makes their wants confpicuons, by their 
manner of ſupplving them. You shall 
ſeldom find a dull fellow of good edine 
cation, but (if he happens to have any 
leiſure upon his haus) will tun his 
head to one of thoſe two amutemonts, 
for all tools of eminence, politics, or 
try. The former of theſe arts is 
the ſtudy of all dull people in general; 
but when dulnets is lodged in a prion 
of a quick animal life, it generally 
exerts itſelf in poetry. One might here 
mention a few military writers, who 
give great entertainment to the age, by 
reaſon that the ſtupidity of their howts 
is quickened by the alacrity cf their 
hearts. This conſtitution in a dull fel 
low, gives vigour to nonſenſe, and 
makes the puddle boil, which would 
otherwiſe ſtagnate. The Britiſh Prince, 
that cclebrated poem, which was wr't- 
ten in the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and defervedly called by the wits 
of that age incomparable, was the eflect 


of ſuch an unhappy genius as we are 
ſpeaking of. From among many other 
<tichs, no Iofs to be quoted on thi: 
account, I cannot but recite the two 
tollowing lines; 


A painted veſt Prince Voltager had on, 
Wich from a naked Pict his grandfire won. 


Here if the poet had not been vivaci- 
ons, as well as ftupid, he could not, in 
te warmth and hurry of nonſenſe, have 
been capable of forgetiing that neither 
Prince Voltager, nor his grandfather, 
conid ſtrip a nake man of his doublet; 
hut a fool of a colder con!tnution would 
have ſtar! to have flea'd the Pit, and 
mule Luft oi his kin, for the wearing 
ot the conqueror, 

To bring theſe obſervations to fame 
uſeful purpoth of life, what l would pro 
poic ſhould be, that we imitated tho 
wile nations, wherem every man learns 
foe handicratt-work. Would it not 
empiov a vLeau prettily enongh, if, in 
liead of eternaily playing with a fautf- 
box, he fpent ſome part of his time in 
making one? Such a method as th. 
wontd very much conduce to the public 
emo!ument, by making every man living 
coo for ſometlung; for there would 
then be no member of human fociety, 
but would have fome littie pretenſions 
for tome degice in it; like him who 
came to Will's Coffee houſe upon the 
merit of having writ a poly of a ring. 
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TU, QUIL EGO ET POPULUS MECUM DESIDEFRET, AUDI. 


WOW HEAR WHAT EV RY AUDITOR EXPECTS. 


M ONG the ſeve ral artifices which 

are put in practice hy the poets to 

fill the minds of an audience with ter- 
ror, the firlt place is due to thunder and 
ligh:ning, which are often made ute of 
at the deſcending of a gad, or the riſing 
of a ghoſt; at the vaniſhing of a devil, 
or the death of a tyrant. I have known 
a bell introduced into ſeveral tragedies 
with good effect; and have fecn the 
whole aſlembly in a very great alarm all 
the while it has been ringing. But there 
is nothing which delights and terrifies 
our Engiith theatre ſo much as a ghoſt, 


eſpecially when he appears in a bloody 


Hor, AKs POET. »I. 152. 


Ro cou u 


ſhirt. A ſpectre has very often fave! 
a play, though he has done nothing but 
ſtaiked acroſs the tage, cr rale through 
a cleft of it, and funk again without 
ſpeaking one word. There may be a 
proper ſcaſon for thele ſeveral terrors; 
and when they only eome in as aids and 
aſſiſtances to the poet, they are not only 
to be excuſed, but to be applauded, 
Thus the founding of the clock in Ve- 
nice Preſerved, makes the kcarts ct the 
whole audience quake; and convevs a 
ſtronger terror to the mind than it is 
poiſivle for words to do. The ap- 
pearance of the ghoſt in Hamlet is a 

malter- piece 


— 
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mater · piece in it's kind, and wrought 
up with all the circumſtances that can 
create either attention or horror. The 
mind of the reader is wonderfully pre- 
pared for his reception by the diſcourſes 
that precede it: his dum} behaviour at 
his firſt entrance ſtrikes the imagination 
very ſtrongly; but every time he enters, 
he is ftill more terrifying. Who can 
read the ſpeech with which young Ham- 
let accoſts him, without trembling. 


Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes 
Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace de- 
fend us! | 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn d, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts 
from hell; 
Be thy events wicked or charitable; 
Thou com & in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
That Iwiil ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee Harnlet, 


King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh! anſwer me, 
Let me not burſt in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burſt their cearments? Why the ſe- 
pulchre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 
To caſt thee up again? What may this mean ? 
That thou dead coarſe again in complete ſteel 
Revific't thus the gli mpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ? 


I do not therefore find fault with the 
artifices above mentioned when they are 
introduced with ſkill, and accompanied 
by proportionable ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions in the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal 
machine is the handkerchief; and in- 
deed, in our common tragedies, we 
ſhould not know very often that the 

ſons are in diſtreſs by any thing they 

y, if they did not from time to time 
apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes. 

ar be it from me to think of baniſhing 
this inſtrument of ſorrow from the ſtage; 
I know a tragedy could not ſubſiſt with - 
out it: all that — contend for, is 
to keep it from being miſapplied. In a 
word, I would have the actor's tongue 
{ympathize with his eyes. 

A. diſconſolate mother, with a child 
in her hand, has frequently drawn com- 
paſſion from the audience, and has 
therefore gained a place in ſeveral rrage- 
dies. A modern writer, that obſerved 


" how this had took in other plays, being 


reſolved to double the diftreis, and melt 
his audience twice as much as thoſe he- 
fore him had done, brought a princeſs 
upon the ſtage with a little buy in ore 


hand and a girl in the other. This too 
had a very good effect. A third poet, 
being reſolved to out- write all his pre- 
deceſſors, a few years ago introduced 
three children with great ſucceſs: and 
as I am informed, a young gentleman, 
who is fully determined to break the 
moſt obdurate hearts, has a t1agedy hy 
him, where the firſt perſon that + ra 
upon the ſtage is an afiſictod widow in 
her mourning- werds, with half a dozen 
fatherleſs children attending her, like 
thoſe that uſually hang about the figme 
of Charity. Thus ſeveral incidents, that 
are beautiful in - good writer, become 
ridiculous by falling into the hands of 
a bad one. 

But among all our methods of movin 
pity or terror, there is none fo abfw 
and barbarous, and what more expoſes 
us to the contempt and riicule of our 
neighbours, than that dreadful butcher- 
ing of one another, which is ſo very fre- 
quent upon the Engliſh ſtage. To de- 
light in ſeeing men ſtabbed, poifoned, 
racked, or impaled, is certainly the ſign of 
a cruel temper: and as this is often prac- 
tiſed before the Britiſh audience, ſeveral 
French critics, who think theſe are grate- 
ful ſpectacles to us, take occaſion from 
them to repreſent us as a people that de- 
light in blood. It is indeed very odd, 
to ſee our ttage ſtrowed with carcaſes in 
the laſt ſcene of a tragedy; and to ob- 
ſerve in the wardrobe of the playhouſe 
ſeveral daggers, poniards, wheels, bowls 
for poilon, and many other inſtruments 
of death. Murders and executions are 
always tranſacted behind the ſcenes in 
the French theatre; which in general 
is very agreeable to the manners of a 
polite and civiized people: but as there 
are no exceptions to this rule on the 
French ſtage, it leads them into abſurdi- 
ties almoſt as ridiculous as that which 
fails under our preſent cenſure. I re- 
member in the famous play of Corneille, 
written upon the ſubject of the Horatii 
and Curiatii; the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after an- 
other, inſtead of being congratulater by 
his ſiſter for his victory, being uphraid- 
ed by her for having {lain her lover, in 
the height of his paſſion and reſentment 
kills her. If any thing could extenuate 
ſo brutal an action, it vould he the doing 
of it on a ſudden, beſore the ſentiments 
of nature, reaſon, or manhovd, could 
take place in him. However, to avoid 
public bloodſhed, as toon as his paſſiva 
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is wrought to it's height, he follows his 
ſiſter the whole length of the ſtage, and 
forhears killing her till they are both 
withdrawn behind the ſcenes. I muſt 
confeſs, had he murdere:! her before the 
audience, the indecency mi,;ht have been 
greater; but as it 1s, it appears very un- 
natural, and looks like Killing in cold 
blood. To give my opmion upon this 
caſe, the fact ought not to have been 
repreſented, but to have been told, if 
there was any occation for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the 
reader to tee how Sophocles has condutt- 
ed tragedy under the like delicate cir- 
cumitances. Or:ſtes was in the fame 
condition with Hamlet in Shakeſpeare, 
his mother having murdered his father, 
and taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom in 
conſpiracy with the adulterer. The 
young prince therefore, being determin- 
ed to revenge his father's death upon 
thoſe who filled his throne, conveys him- 
felf by a beautiful ſtratagem into his 
mother's apartment, with a reſolution to 
kill her. But becaule ſuch a ſpectacle 
would have been too ſhocking for the 
audience, this dreadful refolution is exe- 
cuted behind the ſcenes: the mother is 
heard calling ont to her fon for mercy; 
and the ſon anſwering her, that ſhe ſhew- 
ed no mercy to his father; after which 
ſhe ſhricks out that ſhe is wounded, and 
by what follows we find that ſhe is ſlain, 
I do not remember that in any of our 
plays there are ſpeeches made behind the 
fcenes, though there are other inſtances 
of this nature to be met with in thoſe of 
the ancients: and I believe my reader 
will agree with me, that there is fome- 
thing infinitely more uffefting in this 
dreadful dialogue between the mother 
and her fon behind the ſcenes, than 
could have been in any thing tranſacted 
before the audieuce. Oteftes immedli- 
ately after merts the uſurper at the en- 


trance of his palace; and by a 4 hap- 


y thought of the peet avoids killing 

im before the audience, by telling him 
that he ſhould live ſome time in his pre- 
ſent bitterneſs of toul before he would 
diſpatch him, and by ordering him to 
retire into that part of the palace where 
he had flain his father, whoſe murder 
he would revenge in the very ſame place 
where it was committed. By this means 
the poet obſerves that decency which 
Horace afterwards eſtabliſhed by a rule, 
of turbearing to commit parricides or 


unnatural mu des before the audience. 


Nec coram pepulo nat t A dea trucidet. 
Aus Porr. »I. 185. 


Let not Medea draw her murd' ring knife, 
And ſpill her chiidrens blood upon the ſtage, 


Roscommun, 


The French have therefore refined too 
much upon Horace's rul-. who ne-er 
defined to baniſh all kinds of deb 
from the ſtage; but only ſuch as hadt © 
much horror in them, and which wen d 
have a better effect upon the audience 
when tranſacted hehind the ſcenes, I 
would therefore r commend to my coun- 
trymen the practice of the ancient poets, 
who were very ſparin of their put hic 
executions, and rather choſe to perform 
them behind the ſcenes, if it could be 
done with as great an effect upon the 
audience. At the ſame time I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that though the devoted perſons 
of the tragedy were ſeldom flam before 
the audience, which has generally fome- 
thing ridiculous in it, their bodies were 
often produced after their death, which 
has always in it ſomething melancholy or 
terrifying; ſo that the killing on the ſtage 
does not ſeem to have been avoided only 


as an indecency, but allo as an impro- 
bability. | 


Nec puercs coram populs Mcodea trucidet; 
Aut bumana palam coguat exta nefarius Atren; 
Aut in avem Progne wertatur, Cadmus ir an- 
gums *» a 
Quodcungue iſtendis mil i fe, incredulus adi. 
Hor. AAS PotT. vA. 185. 
Medea muſt not draw her murd'ring knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare: 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 
(She to a ſwailow turn'd, he to a ſnake) 
Anu whatſoever contradifts my ſenſe, 
I hate ts fee, and never can believe. 


Roscommon. 


I have now gone through the ſeveral 
dramatic inventions which are made ute 
of by the ignorant poets to ſupply the 
place of tragedy, and by the tkiiful to 
improve it; ſome of which I could wiſh 
intirely rejected, and the reſt to be uſed 
with caution. It would be an endlcts 
tatk to conſider coniedy in the {ame light, 
and to mention the innunierable ſhifts 
that ſmall wits put in practice to raiic a 
laugh. Bullock in a ſhort coat, aid 
Norris in a long one, ſeldom fail of this 
efte&. In ordinary comedies, a broad 
and a narruw- brinimet hat are different 
characters. --Sometimes the wit of the 
{cene lies in a ſhoulderbelt, and fome- 


tunes 
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eimes in a pair of wh.ikers. A lover 
running about the Rage, with his h ad 
peeping out of a barrel, was thought a 
very good jeſt in King Charles the Se- 
cond's time; and invented by one of the 
firit wits of that age. But becauſe ri- 
dicule is not ſo delicate as compaſſion, 
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an hecauſe the objects that make us 
laugh are infinitely more numerous than 
thote that make us weep, there is a much 
greater latitude for comic than tragic 
artifices, and by conſequence a much 
greater indulgence to be allowed them. 
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NATIO COMADA EST 


Juv. SAT. 111. 100. 


THE NATION IS A COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 


HERE is nothing which I more 
deſire than a fate and honourable 
peace, though at the ſame time I am very 
apprehenſive of many ill coniequences 
that may attend it. I do not mean in 
regard to our politics, but our manners. 
What an inundation of ribhons and bro- 
cades will break in upon us! What peals 
of laughter and impertinence ſhall we 
be expoſed to! For the prevention of 
theſe great evils, I could heartily wiſh 
that there was an act of parliament for 
prohibiting the importation of French 


fopperies. 

pe female inhabitants of our iſland 
have already received very ſtrong im- 
preſhons from this ludicrous nation, 
though by the length of the war, as there 
is no evil which has not ſome good at- 
tending it, they are pretty well worn 
out and forgotten. I remember the time 
when ſome of our well-bred country- 
women kept their valet-de-chambre, be- 
cauſe forſooth, a man was much more 
handy about them than one of their own 
ſex. I mylelf have ſeen one of theſe 
male Abigails tripping about the room 
with a heeking-obk in his hand, and 
combing his lady's hair a whole morn- 
ing together. Whether or no there was 
any truth in the ſtory of a lady's being 
got with child by one of theſe her hand- 
maids I cannot tell, but I think at pre- 
ſent the whole race of them is — in 
our on country. 

About the time that ſeveral of our 
ſex were taken into this kind of ſervice, 
the ladies likewiſe brought up the faſhion 
of receiving viſits in their beds. It was 
then looked upon as a piece of ill-breed- 
ing for a woman to refuſe to ſee a man, 
becauſe ſhe was not ſtirring; and a porter 
would have been thought unfit for his 
place, that could have made fo aukward 


. herſelf for our reception. 
a 


the ni 


an excuſe. As I love to ſee every thing 
that is new, I once prevailed upon my 
friend Will Honeycomb to carry me 
along with him to one of theſe travelled 
ladies, deſiring him, at the ſame time, 
to preſent me as a foreigner who could 
not ſpeak Engliſh, that fo I might not 


be obliged to bear a part in the diſcourſe, 
The lady, though willing to _ un- 


dreſt, had put on her beſt looks, and 
Her 
ir appeared in a very nice diforder, as 

— which was thrown upon 
her ſhoulders was ruffled with great 
care. For my part, I am fo ſhocked 


with every thing that looks immodeſt in 


the fair-ſex, that I could not forbear 


taking off my eye from her when ſhe 
moved in her bed, and was in the greateſt 
confuſion imaginable every time ſhe ſtir- 
red a leg or an arm. As the coquettes, 
who introduced this cultom, grew old, 


they left it off by degrees; well know- 
ing that a woman of threeſcure may kick 
and tumble her heart out without making 
any impreſſions. 

Semprenia is at preſent the moſt pro- 
felt admirer of the French nation, but 
is ſo modeſt as to admit her viſitants no 
farther than her toilet. It is a very odd 
fight that beautiful creature makes, when 
ſhe is talking politics with her treſſes 
flowing about her ſhoulders, and exa- 
mining that face in the glaſs which does 
ſuch execution upon all the male ({tanders- 
by. How prettily does the divide her 
diſcourſe between her woman and her 
viſitants! What ſprightly tranfitions 
does ſhe make from an opera or a ſer- 
mon, to an ivory comb or a pin-cuſhion? 
How have I been pleaſed to fee ber in- 
terrupted in an account of her travels, 
by a meſſage to her footman; ind hold- 


her tongue in the midſt of a mo- 
* - M 32 ral 
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ral reflection, by apply ing the tip of it 


to 3 patch? 

There is nothing which expoſes a 
woman to greater dangers, than that 
gaiery and a rine's of temper, which are 
patural *+ mat of tre fex. It ſhould 
be therefore the concern of every wite 
and vir us woman, to keep this 
ſprightiineis from degenerating in to le- 
vity. On the contrary, the whole diſ- 
courſe and behaviour of the French is 
to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or, as 
thev are vicalcd to term it, more awak 
© enced," than is conſiſtent either with 
virtue or diſcretion. / To ſpeak loud in 

ublic aflembſlies, tg let every one hear 
you talk of things (that ſhould only be 
mentioned in private, or in whiſper, are 
looked upon as parts of a refined erdly- 
cation. At the me time a bluſh is 
un athtonable, and ſilence more ill-bied 
than any thing that can be {poken. In 
ſhort, dilcretion and modeſty, which in 
all other ages and countries have heen 
regarded as ''» greateſt ornaments of 
the fair-{cx, are confidered as the in- 

'edients of narrow converiation and 
Emily behaviour. 

Sou years ago I was at the tragedy 
of Macbeth, and untortunately placed 
myleif i: ur a woman of quality that 
is lince d.ad; e, as I found by the 
nome ine made, was newly returned 
fron France. A little hefore the rifing 
of the curtain, ſhe broke out into a 
ud « Fioguy—* When will the dear 
* witches enter?” and immediately upon 
their firſt appearance, aſked a lady that 
fat three buxes from her, on her right- 
hand, it thoſe witches were net charm- 
ing creatures. A little after, as Bet- 
tertou was in one of the fineſt ſpeeches 
of the play, ſhe ſhock her fan at another 
lady, who fat as far on her left-1.antd, 
and told her with a whiſper that might 
be heard all over the pit, we muſt not 
expect to fee Balloon to-night. Not 
long after, calling out to a young ba- 
Tone! y his name, who fat three feats 


before me, ſhe aſked him whether Mac- 
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beth's wife was till alive; and before he 
could give an antwer, teil a talking of 
the ghoit of Banquo. She had by this 
time formed a little audience to herſelf, 
and fixed the attention of all abcut her. 
But as I had a mind to hear the play, 1 
got out of the ſphere of her unpert;- . 
nence, and planted myſelf in cre of the 
remoteſt corners cf the pit. 

This pretty chiluifhreis of behaviour 
is one of the mot retiied parts of co- 
quetry, ard is not to be attamed in 
perfection bv dies that do not travel 
tor their improvement. A natural ard 
unconFrained behaviour has lomethirg 
in it (o agreeable, that it is no wonder 
to ſee people endeivorring atter it, 
But at the fame time, it is io very hard 
to hit, when it is not born with us, that 

ple often make them!el-es ridiculous 
m attempting it. 

A very ingenicus French author tells 
us, that the ladies cf the court ct France, 
in his time, thought it ill-brecding, and 
a kind of te male pedantry, to pronounce 
an hard word right; for witch reaſon 
then took frequent occhſion to uſe hard 
wc rd. , that they et ewa routeneſs 
in murdering them. He further adds, 
that a Jadv of forme quality at cou-t, 
having accidentally made ufe ot an hard 
word in a proper place, and pronounced 
it right, the whole aſſembly was out of 
countenance tor her. 

I muſt however be fo juſt as to own, 
that there are many ladies who have 
travelled feveral thouſands of miles 
without being the worſe for it, and 
have brought home with them all the 
modelty, diſcretion, and gocd ſenſe, that 
they went abroad with. As on the 
contrary, there are great numbers of 
travelled ladies, who have lived all their 
days within the ſmoke of London. I 
have known a woman that never was 
out of the pariſh of St. James's betray 
as many foreign fopperies in her car- 
riage, as ſhe could have gleancd up in 
half the countries of Europe. 
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: Ne XLVI. MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


NON BEXE JUNCTARUM DISCORDIA SEMINA RERUM., 


Ovid. Mer. 1. 9. 


THE JARRING SEEDS OF ILL-CONSORTED THINGS. 


HEN I want materials for this 
paper, it is my cuſtom to go 
abroad m queſt of game; and when [ 
meet any proper ſubject, I take the firſt 
oppo-tunity of [-tting down an hint of 
it upon paper. t the ſame time I look 
into the letters of my correſpondents, 
and if I find any thing ſuggeſted in 
them that may afford matter of ſpecu- 
lation, I likewiſe enter a minute of it 
in my collection of materials. By this 
means I frequently carry about me a 
whole ſheet-full of hints, that would 
look like a rhapſody of nonſenſe to any 
bedy but myſelf; there is nothing in 
them but obſcurity and confuſion, rav- 
ing and inconſiſtency. In ſhort, they 
are my ſpeculations in the firſt princt- 
ples, that, like the world in it's chaos, 
are void of all light, diſtinction, and 
order. 
About a week ſince there ha 

to me a very odd accident, by reaſon of 
one of theſe my papers of minutes which 
I had accid ly dre at Lloyd's 
Coffre-houſe, where auctions are 
uſually kept. Before I miſſed it, there 
was a cluſter of people who had found 
it, and were diverting themſelves with 
it at one end of the coffee houſe: it had 
raiſed fo much laughter among them 
before I had obſerved what they were 
about, that I had not the courage to 
own it. The boy of the coffee - houſe, 
when had done with it, carried it 
about in his hand, aſking every body 
if they had dropped a written paper; 
but nobody challenging it, he was or- 
dered by thoſe merry gentlemen who 
had before peruſed it, to get up into the 


auction · pulpit, and read it to the whole 
room, that if any one would own it, 
they might. The boy accordingly 


mounted the pulpit, and with a very 
audible voice as follows: 
MINUTES. 
Sir de Coverley's country ſeat 
Yes, for I hate —7 


ry, 
if a good Chriſtian may be a Conjurer— 


Childermas - day, Saltſeller, Houſe dog, 
dcreech- Owl, Cricket Mr. Thomas In- 


kle of London, in the good ſhip called 
the Achilles. Varico— Ægreſcitque me- 
dendo—Ghoſts—The Lady's Libra 


Lion by trade a Tailor 
called Buc-phalus—Equipage the lady's 
ſummum bonum—Charles Lillie to be 


taken notice of—Short face a relief to 
envy—Reqdundancies in the three pro- 
feſhons—King Latinus a recruit Jew 
devouring an ham of bacon—Weft. 
minſter Ab rand CairoPro- 
craftination—Apr1i' Fools—Blue Boars, 


Red Lions, s in Armour—Enter a 
King and two Fidlers ſolus—Admiſſion 
into the Ugly Club—Beauty, how im- 


— amilies of true and falſe 
umour— The Parrot's School - Miſ- 
treſw—Face half Pict half Britiſh— 
No Mn to be an hero of a Tragedy un- 
der ſix feet Club of Sighers— “Letters 
from Flower pots, Elbow - chairs, Tape- 
ſtry- figures, Lion, Thunder—The Bell 
rings to the Puppet-ſhow-—Old Woman 
with a beard married to a ſmock-faced 
boy—My next coat to be turned u 
with blue—Fable of Tongs and Grid. 
iron —Flower Dyers — Soldier's 
Prayer—* Thank ye for nothing, ſays 
the Gall olus in Stockings, 
with golden clocks to them—Bamboos, 
Cudgels, Drum-tticks—Slip of m 

lady's eldeſt Daughter—The blac 
mare with a ftar in her forchead— The 
Barber's Pole — Will Honeycomb's 
coat-pocket—Czfar's behaviour and my 
own in llel circumftances—Poem 
in Patch-work—Nulli gratis eft per- 
cuſſus Achille. The Female Conventi- 
cler The Ogle-maſter. 

The reading of this paper made the 
whole coffee-houſe very merry; ſome of 
them concluded it was written by a 
madman, and others by fomebody that 
had been taking notes out of the Spec- 
tator. One who had the a of 
a very ſubſtannal citizen, told us, with 
ſeveral politic winks and nods, that he 
withed there was no more in the 
_ rg wy 2 in it: that for 

is part, he upon the Dromedary 
— — and the Barber's Pole, to 
fy ſomething more than what was 
uſually 
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uſually meant by thoſe words; and that 
he thought the coffee - man could not 
do better than to carry the paper to one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate. He further 
added, that he did not like the name of 
the outlandiſh man with the golden 
clock in his ftocki 5. A young Ox- 
ford ſcholar, who chanced to be with 
his uncle at the coffece-houlſe, d ſcovered 
to us who this Pactolus was; and by 
that means turn the whole ſcheme of 
this worthy citizen into ridicule. While 
they were making their ſoveral conjec - 
tures upon this innocent. aper, I reacted 
out my arm to the boy, « he was com- 
ing out of the pulyit, to give « me; 
which he did accordingly. This drew 
the eyes of the whole company upon 
me; but after having catl a curiory glance 
over it, ard ſhook my head twice or 
thrice it the reading of it, I twiſted it 
into a kind of match, and lit my pipe 
with it. My profound filence, toge- 
ther with the teadineſs of my counte- 
nance, and the -:»ity of my behaviour 
during this whole tranſaction, raiſed a 
very loud laugh on all ſides of me; but 
as I had etcaped all ſuſpicion of being 
the author, I was very weil 1atisfied; 
and applying myſelf to my pipe and the 
Poſtman, took no t:rther notice of any 
thing that paſſid about me. 

My reader will find, that I have al- 
ready made uſe of above half the con- 
tents of the foregoing aper; and will 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſubjects which 
are yet untouched, were ſuch proviſions 
as I had made for his future entertain- 
ment. But as I have been unluckily 
prevented hy this accident, I ſhall only 
give him the letters which relate to the 
two laſt hints. The firſt of them I 
ſhould not have publiſhed, were I not 
informed that there is many an huſband 
who ſuffers very much in his private 
affairs by the indiſcrcet zeal of ſuch a 
partner as is he eatter mentioned; to 
whom I may apply the barbarous in- 
ſcription quoted by the Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury in his travels; Dum nimis pia 
, fafta eft impia—Through too 
much piety the became impious.” 


THE SPECTATOR, 


278, 

Am one of thoſe unhappy men that 

are plagued with a Goſpel-gothp, to 
co mon among Ditlenters, eſpecially 
tr.-ads. Lectures in the morning, 
church-meetings at noon, and prepu a - 
tion ſermons at niglit, take up to much 
of her time, it is very rare ſhe knows 
what we have for dinner, unleſs when 
the preacher is to be at it. With him 
come a tribe, all brothers and ſiſters, it 
ſeems; While others, really ſuch, are 
deemed no relations. If at any time I 
have her company alone, the is a mere 
ſermon popgun, repeating and diſcharg- 
ing texts, proofs, and applications, to 
perpetually, that however weary I may 
go to-be.:, tle noiſe in my head will 
net let me fleep till towards morning. 
The miicry of my caſe, ard great num - 
bers of tuch ſuſferers, plead your pity 
and ſpeedy relief, otherwiſe muſt ex- 
pect, in a Intle time, to be lectured, 
preached, and prayed into want, unlets 
the happineſs of being tooner talked to 
death prevent it. I ain, &c. R. G 


' 
Tae ſecond letter relating to the 
Ogling-Maſter, runs thus: 


Mi, SPECTATOR, 
I Am an Iriſh gentleman, that have 

travelled many years for my im- 
provement; during which time I have 
accompliſhed myſelf in the whole art of 
ogling, as it is at preſent practiſed in all 
the polite nations of Europe. Being 
thus qualified, I intend, by the advice 
of my friends, to ſet up for an ogling- 
maſter. I teach the church-ogle in 
morning, and the playhouſe-ogle by 
candle-!ight. I have alfo brought over 
with me a new flying ogle fit for the 
Ring; which I teach in the duſk of the 
evening, or in any hour of the day by 
darkening one of my windows, 1 
have a manuſcript hy me called The 
* Compleat Ogler, which I ſhall be 
ready to ſhew you upon any occaſion. 
In the mean time, I beg you will publiſh 
the ſubſtance of this letter in an adver- 
tiſement, and you will very much oblige, 
C Your, &c. 
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Noe XLVII. TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Mas r. 


LAUGH, IF YoOU'rE WISE. 


R. Hobbes, in his diſcourſe of 
human nature, which in my 
humble opinion, is much the bett of all 
his works, after ſome very curious ob- 
ſervations upon laughter, concludes 
thus: The paſſion of laughter is no- 
thing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing 
from ſome ſud den conception of ſome 
eminency in ourſelves, by compariſon 
with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly; for men laugh at 
the follies of themſelves paſt, w!:n 
they come ſuddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with them any pre- 
lent diſhonour. 
According to this author therefore, 
when we hear a man laugh excellivety, 
inſtead of ſaying he is very merry, we 
ought to tell him he is very proud. 
Ani indeed, if we look into the bottom 
of th's matter, we ſhall meet with many 
ohſcrvations to confirm us in his opi- 
nion. Every one laughs at ſomebody 
that is in an inferior [tate of folly to 
himſelf. 
for every great houſe in England to keep 
2 tame fool drefſed in petticoats, that 
the heir of the family might have an 
opportunity of oking upon him an:! di- 
verting himſelf with his ahſurdities. 
For the fame reaſon idiots are (till in 
requeſt in moſt of the courts of Ger- 
many, where there is not a prince of 
any great magnmificence, who has not 
two or 2 diſtinguiſhed, un- 
diſputed fools in his retinue, whom the 
reſt of the courtiers are always breaking 
their jeſts upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous 
for their induſtry and application, than 
for wit and humour, ha ig up in ſeveral 
of their ſtreets what they call the fign of 
the Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot 
dreſſed in a cap and bells, and gaping 
in a moit immoderate manner: this is a 
ſanding jeſt at Amſterdam. 

Thus every one divert: himſelf with 
fome perſon or other that is below him 
in point of underſtanding, and triumphs 
in the ſuperiority of his genius, whillt 
he has ſuch objects of derifion before 
his eyes, Mr. Dennis has very well 


expreſſed this in à couple of humorous 
lines, which are part of a tranflation of 
2 f1tire in Monſieur Boilcau. 


Thus one foo! lolls his tongue: out at another, 
And ſhakes his empty node: at his brother. 


Mr. Hobhes's reflection gives us the 
reaſon why the inſignificant people above- 
mentioned are ſtirrers- up ot laughter 
among men of a grols taſte; but as the 
more underſtanding part of mankind 
do not find their riſibility affected 
ſuch ordinary objects, it may be w 
the while to examine into the ſeveral 
provocatives of laughter in men of ſu- 
perior ſenſe and pes 

In the firit place I muit obſerve, that 
there is a ſet of merry droils, whom the 
common people of all countries admire, 
and ſeem to love to well, © that they 
could et them, according to the old 
proverb; I mean thoſe circumforaneous 
wits whom every nation calls by the 
name cf that diſh of meat which it loyes 


It was formerly the cuſtom —heit. In Holland they are termed Pickled 


Herrings; in France, Jean Pottages; in 
Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Bri- 
tain, R Theſe merry 
wags, from whatſoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their 
audiences laugh, always appear in 2 
fool's coat, and commit fuch blunders 
and miſtakes in every ttep they take, 
and every word they utter, as thoſe who 
liſten to them would be aſhamed of. 
But this little triumph of the under- 
ſtanding, under the diſguiſe of laughter, 
is no where more viſible than in that 
cuſtom which prevails every where 
among us on the firſt day of the 
month, when every body takes it in his 
head to make as many fools as he can. 
In proportion as there are more follies 
diſcovered, fo there is more laughter 
raiſed on this day than on any other in 
the whole year. A neighbour of mine, 
who is a haberdaſher by trade, and a 
very ſhallow conceited fellow, makes 
his boaſts that for theſe ten years ſuc- 
ceſſively he has not macle leſs than a 
hundred April fools. NAy landlady 
had a falling out with him about a fort- 
night 
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night ago, for ſending every one of her 


children upon ſorne fleeveleſs „ a8 
ſhe terms it. Her eldeſt fon went to 
buy an halfpenny worth of incle at a 
ſhoemaker's; the eldeſt daughter was 
diſpatched half a mile to fee a monſter; 
and in ſhort, the whole family of inno- 
cent children made April fools. Nay, 
my landlady herfelf did not eſcape him. 
This empty tellow has laughed upon 
theſe conceits ever ſince. 

This art of wit 1s well enongh, when 
confined to one day in a twelvemonth; 
but there is an ingenious tribe of men 
ſprung up of late years, who are for 
making April fools every day in the year. 
Theſe gentlemen are commonly diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of Biters; — of 
men that are perpetually employed in 
laughing at thoſe miſtakes which are of 
their own production. 

Thus we fee, in proportion as one 
man is more refined than another, he 
chuſes his fool out of a lower or higher 
claſs of mankind; or, to ſpeak in a 
more philoſophical language, that ſecret 
elation and pride of heart, which is ge- 
_ called laughter, ariſes in him, 
from his comparing himſelf with an ob- 
ject below him, whether it ſo happens 
that it be a natural or an artificial fol. 
It is indeed very poſſible, that the perſons 
we laugh at may in the main of their 
characters be much wiſer men than our- 
ſelves; but if they would have us lau 
at them, they muſt fall ſhort of us in 
thoſe reſpect Gon. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


tion or incident that bears a remote 
analogy to any blunder or abſurdity in 
reaſonable creatures. 

But to come into common life; I ſhall 
paſs by the conſideration of thoſe 
coxcombs that are able to ſhake a whole 
audience, and take notice of a particu- 
lar fort of men who are ſuch provokers 
of mirth in converſation, that it is im- 
poſſible for a club or merry * 
ſubſiſt without them; I mean thoſe ho- 
neſt gentlemen that are always 
wit and raillery of their well - 
ions; that are pelted 


to 
withers and compan 
by men, women, and children, friends 
and foes, and, in a word, ſtand as Butts 


in converſation, for every one to ſhoot 
at that pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe 
Butts who are men of wit and ſenſe, 
by ſome odd turn of humour, 
ſome unlucky caft in their perſon or be- 
haviour, they have always the misfor- 
tune to make the company merry. The 
truth of it is, a man is not qualified for 
a Butt, who has not a good deal of wit 
and vivacity, even on the ridiculous 
fide of his character. A ſtupid Butt is 
only fit for the converſation of ordinar 

people; men of wit require one that will 
give them play, and beftir himſelf in the 
abſurd part of his behaviour. A Butt 
with theſe iſhments frequently 
gets the laugh of his fide, and turns the 
ridicule upon him that attacks him. 
Sir John Falſtaff was an hero of this ſpe- 
cies, and gives a deſcription of 
himlelf in his of a Butt, after 
the following manner: Men of all 
« ſorts,” ſays that merry knight, take 
© a pride to gird at me. The brain of 
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* that tends to laughter more than 
© invent, or is invented on me. I am 


* not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe 
men.” 
C 


© that wit is in other 
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—— PIR MULTAS ADITUM $S!IELI SPE FIGURAS 


OvID. Mr. xiv. 652. 


THRO' VARIOUS SHAPES HE OF TEN FINDS ACCESS» 


M correſpondents take it ill if I 
do not, freq time to time, let 
them know I hae received their letters. 
The moit effe;4yal way will be to pub- 
liſh ſome of, them that art upon umpos- 


tant ſubjects; which I ſhall introduce 
with a letter of my own that I writ 


tortnight ago to a fraternity who thought 
fit to make me an honorary member. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT AND FFLLOWS 
OF THE UGLY CLUB. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR DEFORMITIES, 


I Have received the notification of the 
honour you have done me, in ad- 
mitting me into your ſociety. I ac- 
knowledge my want of merit, and for 
that reaſon ſhall endeavour at all times 
to make up my own failures, by intro- 
ducing and recommending to the club 
perſons of more undoubted qualifica- 
tions than I can pretend to. I ſhall 
next week come down in the ſtage - 
coach, in order to take my ſeat at the 
board; and ſhall bring with me a can- 
didate of each ſex. The perſons I ſhall 
preſent. to you, are an old Beau and a 
modern Pit. If they are not fo emi- 
nently gifted by nature as our aſſembly 
expects, give me leave to ſay their ac- 
quired uglineſs is greater than any that 
has ever appeared hefure you. The Beau 
has varied has dreſs every day of his life 
for theſe thirty years Jaff paſt, and (till 
added to the deformity he was born with. 
Ihe Pict has ſtill greater merit toward 
us, and has, ever ſince ſhe came to 
ycars of diſcretion, deſerted the hand- 
ſome party, and taken all poſſible pains 
to acquire the face in which I ſhall pre- 
ſent hex to your conſideration and favour. 
I am, gentlemen, your moſt obliged 

humble ſervant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 


P. S. I deſire to know whether you 
Amit people of quality. 


MR. SPECTATOR 
1 ſhew you there are among us of 
the vain weak ſex, ſome that have 
honeity and fortitude enough to dare to 
be ugly, and willing to be thought fo; 
I "pply myſelf to you, to beg your in- 
terett ard recommendation to the Ugly 
Club. If my own word will not be 
taken, though in this caſe a woman's 
may, I can bring credible witnets of 
wy qualikcations for their company, 
whether they inſiſt upon hair, forehead, 
eves, cheeks, or chin; to which I mutt 
add, that I find it eaſter to lean to my 
left nde, than my right. I hope I am 
in all reſpets agreeable; and tor hu- 
mour and mirth, I'll keep up to the preſi- 
dent himſelf. All the favour I'll pretend 
to is, that as I am the firſt woman that 
has appeared deſirous of good company 
and agreeable conyerſation, I may take 
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and keep the upper end of the table, 
And indeed I think they want a carver, 
which I can be after as ugly a manner 
as they can wiſh. I detire your thoughts 
of my claim as ſoon as you can. Add 
to my features the length of my face, 
which is full half- yard; though I never 
knew the reaſon of it till you gave one 
for the ſhortneſs of yours. If I knew 
a name ugly enough to belong to the 
above-deſcribed face, I would fergn 
one: but, to my un{peakahle misfor- 
tune, my name is the only diſagreeable 
prettineſs about me; fo pr'ythee make 
one for me that ſiguifies all the defor- 
mity in the world. Vcu vnderftand 
Latin, but be fure bring it in with my 
being, in the fincerity of my heart, 
your moſt frightful admirer, and ſer- 
vant, 

HECATISSA, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Read your diſcourſe upon affeRations» 
and from the remarks made in it ex- 
amined my own hcart to ſtrictly, that L 
thought I had found ont it's molt ſecret 
avenues, with a reſolution to be aware 
of you for the future. But alas! to my 
forrow I now underſtand, that I have 
leveral follies which I Jo not know the 
root of. I am an old fellow, and ex- 
tremely trouhled with the gout: but 
having always a ſtrong vanity towards 
being pleaſing in the eyes of women, I 
never have a moment's eaſe, but I am 
mounted in high-heeled ſhoes with a 
glazed wax-leather inſtep. Two days 
after a ſevere fit I was invited to a 
friend's houſe in the city, where I be- 
lieved I ſhould fee ladies; and with my 
uſual complaifance crippled myſelf ta 
wait upon them. A very ſumptuous 
table, agreeable company, and kind re- 
ception, were but {o 'm:ny importunate 
additions to the torment I was in. A 
gentieman of the family obſerved my 
condition; and, foon atter the Queen's 
health, he in the preſence of the whole 
company, with his own hands, degrad- 
ed me into an old pair of his own hoes, 
The operation, befor e fine ladies, to 
me, who am by nature a coxcomb, was 
ſuffered with the ſame teluctance as they 
admit the help of men in their greateſt 
extremity. The return of caſe made 
me forgive the rough obligation laid 
upon me, which at that time relieved 
my body from a diſtemper, and will my 
mind for ever from a follv. For the 
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charity received, I return my thanks 
this way. 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


$12, EPPING, APRIL 18. 
W E have your papers here the morn- 
ing they come out, and we have 

been very well entertained with your 
laſt, upon the falſe ornaments of perſons 
who repreſent heroes in a tragedy. 
What made your ſpeculation come very 
ſeaſonably among us is, that we have 
no at this place a company of ſtrollers, 
who are very far from ofſen ling in the 
impertinent ſplendor of the drama. 
They are ſo far from falling into theſe 
falſe gallantries, that the ſtage is here 
in it's original fituation of a cart. Alex- 
ander the Great was acted by a fellow 
in a paper cravat. The next dax, the 
Earl ot Efl-x feeme! to have no ſiſtreſs 
but hie poverty: and my Lor Fopping- 
ton the ſame morning wanted any better 
means to ſhaw h:mfelf a top, than by 
wearing ſtockings of different colours. 
In a word, though they Have nid a full 
barn tor many days tog-icr, our itine- 


rants are {till fo wretchedly poor, that, 
without you can prevail to ſend us tſit 
furniture you forbid at the play-houſ-, 
the herces appear only like Hardy beg - 
gars, and the heroines giplics. W. 
have had but one which was per- 
formed and drefſed with propriety, and 
that was Juſtice Clodpate. This was 
ſo well done, that it offended Mr. Jut- 
tice Overdo, who, in the midft of on 


whole audience, was, like Quixote in 


the -thow, fo highly provoke, 
that 510 them, if — Mt move 
compaſſion, it ſhould be in their own 
per ons, and not in the characters of 
diſtreſſed princes and potentates: he told 
them, if they were ſo good at finding 
the way to people's hearts, they ſhonid 
do it at the end of bridges or church- 
porches, in their proper vocation of beg - 
gars. This, the Juſtice fays, they muſt 
expect, fince they could not be content= 
ed to act heathen warriors, and ſuch tei- 
lows as Alexander, but muſt pretume 
to make 2 mockery of one of the quo- 
rum. Your ſervant. 

R 
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agm_—_ } IX 1 1 PACINA NOSTPFA SAPIT, 


Manar. 


MEN AND THEIR MANNERS I DESCRIBE, 


DF is very natural for a man, who is 

not turned tor mirthful meetings of 
men, or atf:mblies of the fair-ſex, to 
delight in that fort of converſation 
v-hich we find in coffee-houſes. Here 
a man of my temper is in his element; 
for it he cinnot talk, he can ſtill be 
more agreeable to his company, as well 
2s pleaſed in himiclt, in being only an 
kearer. It is a ſecret known but to 
few, yet of no fmall uſe in the conduct 
of life, that when you fall into a man's 
converſation, the firit thing you ſhould 
coniider is, Whether he has a greater 
inclination to hear yon, or that you 
thould hear him. The latter is the moſt 
general deſire, and I know very able 
Katterers that never ” a word in 
praiſe of the perſons from whom t 
obtain daily favours, but ſtill practiſe a 
ſkilful attention to whatever is uttered 
by thoſe with whom they converſe. We 
are very curious to obſerve the behaviour 
of great men and their clients; but the 


ſame paſſions and intereſts move men in 
lower ſpheres; and I, that have nothing 
elſe to do but make obſervations, tee ir 
every pariſh, ſtreet, lane, and alley, ©: 
this populous city, a little potentate tha! 
has his court and his flatterers, who lay 
ſnares for his affection and favour by 
the ſame arts that are practiſed by men 
in higher ſtations. 

In the place I moſt uſually frequent, 
men ditfer rather in the time of day in 
which they make a figure, than in an 
real greatneſs above one another. I, 
who am at the coffee - houſe at fix in « 
morning, know that my friend Beaver 
the haberdaſher has a levee of more un 
diſſembled friends and admirers, than 
moſt of the courtiers or generals of Grear 
Britain. Every man about him has, 
perhaps, a newſpaper in his hand; but 
none can pretend to gueſs what ſtep will 
be taken in any one court of Europe, 
till Mr. Beaver has thrown down his 
Pipe, and declares what meaſures the 

Allee 
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Allies muſt enter into upon this new 
poſture of affairs. Our cotice-houte is 
near one of the inns of court, and Bea- 
ver has the audience and admiration of 
bis neighbours from fix till within a 
quarter of eight, at which time he is 
interrupted by the ſtudents of the houſe; 
tome of whom are ready-drefſed for 
Weſtminſter, at eight in a morning, 
with faces as buly as if they were re- 
tained in every caule there; and others 
come in their night-gowns to ſaunter 
away their time, as it they never deſign- 
ed to go thither. I do not know that I 
meet, in any of my walks, objects 
which move both my {ſpleen and laugh- 
ter ſo effectually, as thoſe young felluws 
at the Grecian, Squire's, Searl's, and 
all other coftce-houſes adjacent to the 
law, who rite early for no other purpole 
but to publiſh their lazineſs. One 
would think theſe young virtuotos take 
a gay cap and flippers, with a ſcarf and 
party-coloured gown, to be enſigns of 
dignity; for the vain things approach 
cach other with an air, which ſhews 
they regard one another for their veſt- 
ments. I have obſerved that the ſupe- 


riority among theſe proceeds from an 


opinion of gallantry an fathion : the 
gentleman in the ſtrawberry ſaſh, who 
preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it 
teems, ſubſcribed to every opera this 
Patt winter, and is ſuppoſed to receive 
favours from one of the actreſſes. 
When the day grows too buſy for 
theſe gentlemen to enjoy any longer the 
pleatures of their dethabille, wita any 
manner of confidence, they give place 
to men who have buſineſs or govd ſenſe 
ju their faces, and come to the coffee- 
lioule either to tranſact affairs or enjoy 
converſation. The perſons to whole 


behaviour and diſcourſe I have moſt re- 


gard are ſuch as are between theſe two 
forts of men; ſuch as have not ſpirits 
too active to be happy and well agen 
in a private condition, nor complexions 
too warm to make them neglect the du- 
ties and relations of life. Of theſe fort 
of men contitt the worthier part of man- 
kind; of theſe are all good fathers, ge- 
nerous brothers, fincere friends, and 
tiithtul ſubjects. Their entertainments 
are derived rather from reaſon than ima- 
ginatien; which is the cauſe that there 
1» no impatierce or inſtability in their 
(pecch or action. Ycu fee in their 
countenances they are at home, and in 


quiet polleſlion of the pretcut inſtant, as 
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it paſſes, without deſiring to quicken it 
by gratifying any paſiton, or profecut- 
ing any new deſign. Theſe are the men 
formed for ſociety, and thoit little com- 
munities which we expreſs by the word 
Neighbourhoods. 

The coffee houſe is the place of ren- 
dezvous to all that live near it, who are 
thus turned to rejith calm and ordinary 
life. Eubulus preſides over the middle 
hours of the day, when this aſſembly 
of men meet together, He enjoys a great 
fortune handſomely, without —— 
into expence; and exerts many noble 
and uictul qualities, without appearing 
in any public employment. His wil- 
dom and knowledge are ſerviceable ta 
all that think fit to make uſe of them; 
and he does the office of a council, a 
judge, an executor, and a friend, to all 
his acquaintance, not only without the 
profits which attend ſuch offices, but 
alio without the deference and homage 
which are uſually paid to them. The 
giving of thanks is diſpleaſing to him. 
The greateſt gratitude you can ſhew 
him, is to let him fee you are the better 
man for his ſervices; and that you are 
as ready to oblige: others, as he is to 
oblige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends 
he lends, at legal value, conſiderable 
ſums, which he might highly increaſe 
by rolling in the public ſtocks. He does 
not conſider in whoſe hands his money 
will improve moit, but where it will do 
moſt good. 

Eubulus has ſo great an authority in 
his little diurnal audience, that when 
he ſhakes his head at any piece of pub- 
lic news, they all of them appear de- 
jected; and, on the contrary, go home 
to their dinners with a good ftomach 
and chearful aſpe&, when Eubulus ſeems 
to intimate that things go well. Nay, 
their veneration towards him is fo great, 
that when they are in other compan 
they ſpeak and act after him; are wite 
in his fentences; and are no ſooner ſat 
down at their own tables, but they hope 
or fear, rejoice or defpond, as they ſaw 
him do at the coffee-houſe. In a word, 
every man is Eubulus as foon as his 
back is turned. 

Having here given an account of the 
ſeveral reigns that ſucceed each other 
trom day-break till dinner-time, I ſhall 
mention the monarchs of the afternoon 
on another ccaſion, and ſhut up the 
vhole ſerics of them with the hiſtory of 

N 2 Tom 


Tom the Tyrant; who, as firſt miniſter 
of the coſſee houie, takes the govern- 
ment upon him between the hours of 
eleven and twelve at night, and gives 
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his orders in the moſt a: bitrary manne 

to the fervants below him, as to the diſ- 

poſition of liquors, coals, and cipders. 
R 
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NUNQUAM ALIUD NATURA, ALIUD SAPJENTIA DIXITTs 


Joy. SAT. XIV. 321. 


GOOD SENFE AND NATURE ALWAYS SPEAK THE SAME. 


HEN the four Indian kings 
were in this country about a 
iwelvemonth ago, I often rixed with 
the rabble, and followed them a w hoe 
day together, being wondertuily firuck 
with the ſiaht of every thing that 13 now 
or uncommon. I hat , fince their de- 
parture, emploxe l a friend to make 
many inquiries of their landlord the up- 
holſterer, relating to their manners and 
converſation, as alſo concerning the re- 
marks which they mae in nis coun- 
wy: for, next to the forming 2 right 
notion of ſuch ſtrangers, I ſhould be 
«\-irous of jenrning wit ideas they have 
concerved of us. 

Ihe upholnterer, Ending my friend 
very inqwiitive about theie his lodgers, 
tronght him ſome time ſince a little 
F.:indle of papers, which ke aiſured him 
were written by King Sa Ga Yean Qa 
> ih Tow, and, as he ſuppoſes, left 
chind by ſome miitake, Theie papers 
ate now tranflated, and contain ahbund- 
2nce of very odd obſervations, wh ch I 
fn! this it tie fraternity of kings made 
d ring their (tay in the iſle of Great Bri- 
rin. I fall prefent my reader with a 
fort ſpecimen of them in this paper, 
and may perhaps communicate more to 
Nn hereafter. In the article of London 
d the following words, which w:th- 
ot gdaubt are meant of the church of 
S:. Paul. 

On the moſt riſing part of he town 
there ſtands a huge houſ, big enough 
' ; contain the whole nation of which 
lun king. Our good brother L. 1 ow O 
Noam, king cf the Rivers, is of opt- 
nion it was male by the hand: of that 
creat God to whom it is conſecrated. 
The kings of Granajal and of the 
Six Nations believe it was created with 
the earth, an produced on the fume 
day with the fun and moon. But for 
my own part, by the beſt information 
I could get of this mater, I am apt 
to think that this prodigious pile was 


„ 
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faſhioned into the ſhape it row bears 
by ſeveral tools and inſtruments, ct 
which they have a wonderful variety 
in this country. I: was probably at 
firſt an huge mit tapen rock that 
grew upon the tor of the hill, which 
the natives of the country, aſter having 
cut it into a Kin! of tegular fgnre, 
borcd and haltlos with incredible 
pains and induttr;, until they had 
wrought in it all thoſe beautiful 
* vaults and caverns into which it is di- 
« vid:d at this day. As foon as this 
* rock was thus curionfly ſcooped to 
© their liking, a prod'gious number of 
hands muſt have been empyioved mn 
* chipping the out- of it, winch is 
© now as {ſmooth as the ſurface of a 
© pedbl:; and is in ſereral piaces hewn 
© out into piliars that ſtand like the 
* tranks of ſo many tres bound abont 
© the top with garlauds of leaves. It is 
* prubable that whea this great work 
* was hegun, which muſt have becn 
* many hundred years ago, there was 
ſome religion among this people: for 
* they give it the name ci a temple, 
© and have a tradition that it was de- 
* figned for men to pay their devotions 
© in. And indeed there are ſeveral rea- 
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ſons winch make us think that the na- 
rives of this country had formerly 
among them ſme fort of worſhip; for 
they fe! apart every feventh day as ſa- 
cred: but upon my going into ene of 
thete holy houſes on that day, I could 
nat obfrve any circumſtance of devo- 
tion in their behaviour. There was 
indie da m u in hlack, who was mount- 
el above the reſt, and ſremed to utter 
ſemething with a great deal of vehe- 
mence; hut as for tho underneath 
him, in ſtcad of paving their worthip 
to the Deity of the place, they were 
moſt of them bowing and curtts ing to 
one another, and a coniiderable num - 
ber of them faſt atlcep. 

s The Quern of the country 3 
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ed two men to attend us, that had 
enough of our language to make them- 
ſelves undi ood in ſome few parti- 
cul:rs. But we ſoon perceived theſe 
two wors great enemies to one another, 
and did not always agree in the fame 
ſtory. We couid make a ſhift to ga- 
ther out of ene cf them, that this 
ifland was very much infeſted with a 
monſtrous kind of animals, in tke 
ſhape of men, called Whigs; and he 
often told us, that he hoped we ſhould 
mect with none of them in our way, 
for that, if we did, they would he 
apt to knock us down for being kings. 
Our other interpreter uſed to talk 
verv much of a kind of animal called 
1 Tory, that was as great a monſter 
as ihe Whig, and would treat us as 
it for being foreigners. Theſe two 
crexures, it frems, are born with a 
ſecret antipathy to one another, and 
engage when they meet as naturally 
as ie elephant and the rhinoceros. 
But as we faw none of either of theſe 
ſpecics, we are apt to think that our 
guides deceived us with miſrepreſen- 
tations and fiction, and amuſed us 
with an account of ſuch monſters as 
are not really in their country. 
* Theſe particulars we made a ſhift 
to pick out from the diſcourſe of our 
interpreters; which we put together 
as well as we could, heing able to un- 
ſtand but here and there a word of 
what they ſaid, and afterwards making 
up the meaning of it among ourſelves, 
The men of the country are very cun- 
ning and ingcnious in handicraft 
works, bnt withal fo very idle, that 
we often ſa young luſty raw-boned 
fellows carried up and down the ſtreet 
in little covered rooms by à couple of 
riers who are hired for that ſervice. 
Their dreſs is like wiſe very barbarous, 
for they almolt ſtrangle themſelves 
about the neck, and bind their bodies 
with many ligatures, that we are apt 
to think are the occaſion of ſeveral 
diſtempers among them, which our 
country is intirely free from. Inſtead 
of thoſe beautiful feathers with which 
we adorn our heals, they often buy 
up a monſtrous buſh of hair, which 
covers their heads, and falls down in 


2 large flecce below the middle of their 
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* backs; with which they walk up and 
* down the ſtreets, and are as prond of 
it as if it was of their own growth. 
We were invited te one of their 
6 — diverſions, where we hoped to 
* have ſeen the great men of their coun- 
try running down a ſtag or pitching a 
bar, that we might have . 
who were the perſons of the greateſt 
abilities among them; but inſtcad of 
that, they conveyed us into a huge 
room lighted up with abundance of 
candles, where this lazy people fat 
ſtill ahove three hours to fee ſeveral 
feats of ingenuity performed by others, 
who it ſeems were paid for it. 
© As for the women of the country, 
not being able to talk with them, we 
could only make our remarks u 
them at a diftance. They let the hair 
of their heads grow to a great length; 
but as the men make a great ſhow 
with heads of hair that are none of 
their own, the women, who they ſay 
have very fine heads of hair, tie it up 
in a knot, and cover it from bein 
feen. The women look like angels, 
and would be more beautiful than the 
ſun, were it not for little black ſpots 
that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and ſomerimes rife in very odd figures. 
I have obſerved that thoſe little ble- 
miſhes wear off very ſoon; but when 
they diſappear in one part of the face, 
they are very apt to break out in ano- 
ther, inſomuch that I have ſeen a ſpot 
upon the forehead in the afternoon, 
which was upon the chin in the morn- 


ing.“ 

The author then proceeds to ſhew the 
abſurdity of brecches and petticoats, 
with many other curious obſervations, 
which I thall reſerve for another occa- 
fion. I cannot however conclude this 
paper, without taking notice, that amidft 
theſe wild remarks there now and then 
appears ſomething very reaſonable. I 
cannot likewiſe forbear obſerving, that 
we are all guilty in ſome meaſure of the 
fame narrow way of thinking, which 
we meet with in this abitract of the In- 
dian Journal, when we fancy the cuſ- 
toms, dreſſes, and manners, of other 
countries, are ridiculous and extrava- 
gant, if they do not reſemble thoſe of 
our own, C 
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TORQUET AB OBSCENTS IAN 


KE FROM THE TASTES OBSCENE Bi 


MR, IOCTATOR, 


Iv Y fortune, quality, and perſon, 


are ſuch ws re: ler me as con! vi- 
euous 25 any yuurs woman in, teun. It 
is in my power to entgy it in all it's va- 
nitics, but I have, from a very cur- ful 
education, contracted a gicat avel lon 
to th for. 1: d Ain and 411 N10 tz is 


_— in all public places and em- 
—_— 


urid e this very much. to the 
Ale and manrer of our plays, Ira 
lait night at the Funeral, hefe 2. cone 


Play, fpcanuing of hie 


fFdcnt Prer in . 


mitte. cr. nt O chat Horror! 
© to feld tie l arms about the watt ut 
that beauteous, ſuus ging:: J rt Watt 


© yielding tar! Such an unag⸗ 
enght, by no menus, to Fc 
2 cha te and rep ular andicnc.. 
Your pin non cf this ſentcnce, and ic 
commend to your conte taten, as a 
— the conduct al the ſtage 2t 
preſent with cation to cokhty and mo- 
defty. I am, Lu, your coultant reader 
and well-weitlicr. 


a » this 
1 
10 870 10 


1 expect 


The complaint of this young lade is 
O juſt, that the offence is gros enough 
to have ditpcated perſons who camnet 
pretend to that delicacy and modeſty, 
of which ſe is miitreſs. But there is 2 
Seat deal to be ſaid in behilt of an au- 
tor. If the audience would but confi- 
der the difficulty of keeping upa ſpricht- 
I» dialogue fer fve acts together, they 
would allow a wy iter, when he wants 
wit, and cannot pleate any otherwise, 
to help it cut with a little imuttineiſs. 
Jill ar: wer for the pocts, that no one 
ever writ bawdry for any otlier rcalca 
but dearth of invention. When the 
zuthor cannot ſtiike out of himſelf any 
more of that which he has ſuperior to 
thoſe who mike up the bulk of his au- 
dience, his natural recourts is to that 
which he has in common with them; 
and a deſcription which gratifies 2 ſen- 
ſezal appetite will pleaſe, "when the au- 
thor has nothing about him to delight a 
re nec imagination. It is to! ich 2 
poveity, we mult impute this aud all 
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NC FR UNEIRUE AVREM, 


Hos, Er. II. rn, 


| ATMS OUR YCUT He Pore, 
other ſentences in plays, which are of 
kind, aud which are commonly 
tei med lulcious cxpreſſions. 

Inis exp ene, to inpply the defici- 
enges of wit * has deen uſed more or lefs, 
by molt of the authors who have ſuc- 
ceaied on the age though I know but 
one who wn profe! fly writ a piay 
upon the bits of tic A. fre of nlaply- 
n our peace „ and tut is the polite 
Sir Goorge Fener ge: iF 7 un(lerſtauel 

what the BAK! Fon be at, in the play 
called Slic win! if She cuuld. ther 
pots haus, yore and there, given an m- 
tunitien that there is this def; n, under 


al ho: bſeu'lcs and aﬀFetations which 
a ir may put on; but no author, ex- 
cpi, hos made fure work of it, an. 


put te imaginatons of the widiency 
bun pole, om tie bugine 
CCNCUY [hs has 


eg the «nl ot the 
iccordno iy; ren -#] . 


upon no oy 
nin 2 

$ Fare: 
it e that all who go to ths picce wonld 
if they could, or that the inngcerts 30 
to it, to guels cn a She would if 
u, the pi. has always been 
Well recei-ed. 

It Jirts- an empty ſentence, 
die there is ahled to it a lalcivious 
Seiture of body; and when 1t is too low 
to be raiſed even by that, a flat meaning 
is enhivened bz making it de%οhle one. 
VVyliter 7 who want 8 , erer tail 
of keeping this ſecret in rcſarve, to create 
a laugh, or raiſe a clap. I, who know 
nothing of won en _ trom ſeeing plays, 
can give great guuifes at the whole ſtruc- 
ture 05 the fair-ſox, by being innocent- 
ly place ed in the pit, and in{ulted by the 
p<tticua: s of their darcers; the advan- 
tages ot who! pretty per' ons Are a great 
help to a dull play. When a poet flags 
in writing lulci: tl „a pretty gul can 
move Iaicivic ully, and have the fai: e 
oh contequence for the author. Dull 
pets id chis cate ule their audiences, as 
auil paratites do their patronsg when 
they cannot long divert them r, with their 
: humour, they bait their ears 
with iomething wh ich s agreeable to 
their temper, taung!, blow tucir under - 

H. nding. 
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Handling. Apicius cannot reſiſt being 
pleaſed, if you give him an account of 
+ delicious meal; or Clodius, if you de- 
{cribe a wanton beauty; theugh at the 
fame time, if you do not awake thote 
inclinations in them, no men are better 
*udges of what is juſt and delicn:: in 
-onverſation. Eut, as I have bare 
ubſerved, it is extier to talk to the man, 
than to the man of tene. 

It is remarkable, that the writers of 
e aſt learning are beſt tkilled in the luſ- 
cious way. The poeteſſes of the age 
have done wonders in this kind; ond 
we are obliged to the lade Who writ 
Ibrahim, for introducing a preharory 
jcene to the very action, when the Emp? - 
ror throws his handkerchicf as a gal 
tor his miſtreſs to follow him into the 
moſt retired part of the ſeraglio. It mult 
be confeſſed his Tkiſh moiety went 
of with a god air, but, wechoug! to 
we made beit u {ad figure wo waited 
without. Tivs ingenious Fen! iewomans 
in this piece of hawary, refined upon an 
author of the fame ex, who, in the 
Rover, makes a country fquire ſtiip to 
his drawers. But Blunt is diſpphinted, 
and the Empercr is underſtocd to go on 
to the utmoſt. The plcatuntry of iti ip- 
ping almoſt naked has been ſince pruce 
tiſed, where indeed it ſhould have begun, 
very ſucceſsfully at Bartholomew Fair. 

It is not here to be omitted, that in 
one of the above · mentioned temaice com- 
politions, the Rover is very frequently 
int on the fame errand; as I take it, 
40ve once every at. This is not 
wholly vnna uri}; for, they for, the 
mn-authors draw themtelves in their 
-nief characters, and the womcr-writcrs 
in av be allowed the fame liberty, Thus, 
38 the male wit gives his hero a good 
tortune, the female gives her herume a 
rod gallant, at the end of the play. 
wit, indeed, there is hardly a play one 
can go to, but the hero or fine gentle- 
an of it ſtruts off upon the fame ac- 
count, and leaves us to conſider what 
ood office he has put us to, or to em- 
ploy ourſelves as we pleaſe. To be 
pain, a man who frequents plays would 
tave a very reſpectful notion of himſelf, 
were he to recolle& how often he has 
been uſed as a pimp to raviſhing tyrants, 
or ſucceſsful rakes. When the actors 
make their exit on this good occahon, 
the ladies are ture to make an examining 
glance from the pit, to fee how they 


72: 1th what patles ; and a few lewd focts 
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are very ready to employ their talents 
upon the compoture or freed-,m of their 
looks. Such mcients as % byte 
ſome ladies wholly {Lion my iy, 
from the piw-honſe 3 ant Tha, 


mits the nrit day of a play, l. — 4 
prove too luſcious to admit ta: "ng 
with any countenance to it o e 2, 


It men of wit, who think f on te 
for the tage, inficad of this Pititul wey 
of giving delight, would turn their 
thoughts upon ra.ling it from ſuch ood 
natural impulſes as are in the audience 
but are choked a; by vice and luxury, 
they would not only ene, but befriend 
as at the fame time. It a wan had a 
mind to be new in his way of writ 
might not he who is now 1010 el ted as 
a ue gentleman, though he betravs the 
henour and bed of lis neivibe.or and 
friend, and lies with half the WMC in 
the play, ani is u lift rewarded with 
her of the len character in u; 


„e I ay, 
upon giving che 


6 | comedy another catt, 
miqht not fuclt a one divert the audience 
quite as well, if at the catulrophe he 
were found out for a triitor, aud met 
with contempt accordingly > There is 
ehem a prion devoted to above one 
darling vice at a time, % that there is 
room enough to catch at mens hearts to 
their good and advantage, if the pocts 
wii] attempt it with the honeſty which 
becomes their characters. 

There is no man who loves his bottle 
or his miftrels, in a manner fo very 
zhandened, as not to be capable of re- 
Üching an agrecabie character, that is 
no way a flave to either of thoſe purſuits. 
& man that is temperate, generous, v a- 
liant, chaſte, taithful and honctt, mau, 
at the ſame time, have wit, humour, 
Wirth, good-breeding, and gallantry, 
VWivule he exerts theſe latter qualitics, 
twenty occaſtons might be invented ta 
ſhew he is matter of the other noble vie- 
tues. Such characters would ſmite and 
reprove the heart of a man of ſenſe, whea 
he is given up to his pleaſures. He 
would tte he has been miſtiken all this 
wile, and be convinced that a ſound 
con'tiruton and an innocent mind are 
the true ingredients for becoming and 
enjoying life. All men of true taſte 
would call à man of wit, who ſhould 
turn his ambition this way, a friend and 
benefaQor to his country; but I am ar” 
a loſs what name they would give him, 
who mak:s uſe of his capacity for con- 
wary purpoles, 


N* LIE. 


; 
| 
| 
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Ne LI. MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


SMN ES UT TECUM MERTTIS PRO TALIBUS ANNOS 
EXIGAT, IT FULCHAA FACIAT TE PROLE PARENTEM-. 


Vines. Ax. 1. +8. 


TO CROWN THY WORTH, SHE SHALL BE EVER THING, 
AND MAKE THEE FATHER CF A BEAUTEOUS LINE. 


N inzenious correſpondent, like a 
ſprighily wife, will always have 
the laſt word. I did not think my laft 
letter to the deformed fraternity would 
have occahoned any antwcr, _—_— 
fince I had promiſed them fo ſudilen 
viſit ; but as they think they cannot ſli v 
too great a veneration for my per!on, 
they have already ſent me up an 2nfrrer, 
As to the p! opolal of a marriage be- 
tween my ſelf and the matchlets Hecat! :Ma, 
I have but one obi:Rion to it; which is, 
that all the ſocicty will expect to be ac- 
quainted with herz and who can be ſure 
of keeping a wommn's heart jong, where 
ſhe may have lu much chotce ? I am the 
more alarmed at this, b<caute the lady 
ſeems particularly {mitten with men of 
their make. 

I believe I ſhall ſet my heart upon her; 
and think never the worſe of my miſtreis 
for an epigram a ſmart fellow wrir, as 
he thought, againſt her; it does but the 
more recommend her to me. At the 
ſame time I cannot but diſcover that his 
malice is ſtolen from Martial. 


Ta#a places, ard p ν, fi nn ve 


Tota places, neuro, fi wvideare, places. 


Whiiſt io the dark on thy foft hand I bung, 

And heard the tempting duen in thy tongue, 

What flames, what darts, what anguith, I 
" endur'd ! 

But when the candle enter'd I was cur'd. 


OUR letter to us we have received, 

as a ſignal mark ut your favour and 
brother y affection. We ihall be heartily 
glad to fee your ſhort face in Oxford; 
and fince the wiſlum of our legiſlature 
has been immortalized in your ipecula- 
tions, and our perional defurnurics in 
ſome fort by you recorded to all po- 
ſterity; we hold ourſelves in gratitude 
bound to receive, with the higheit re- 
ſpect, all ſuch perſons as for their extra- 
ordinary merit you ſhall think fit, from 
time to time, to recommend unto the 
board. As for the Pictiſh damiel, we 
have an eafy-chair prepared at the upper 


end of the table; which we doubt not 
but ſhe will grace with a very hideous 
aſpe , and much better become the ſeat 
in the native and unaffected uncomeli- 
neſs af her perſon, than with all the 
{uperficial airs of the pencil, which, as 
you have very ingeniouſly obſerved, va- 
nith with a breath; ; and the moſt innocent 
adorer may deface the ſhrine with a ſa- 
lutation, and, in the literal ſenſe of our 
2 ſmatch and imprint his balm 
iſſes, and devour her melting lips: in 
ſhort, the only faces of the PiRith kind 
that will endure the weather, muſt be of 
Dr. Carbuncle's die; though his, in truth, 
has coft him a world the painting; but 
then he boaſts with Zeuxes, in eter- 
n:tatem pingo; and oft jocotely tells the 
fair ones, would they acquire colours 
that would ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no 
longer paint but drink for a complexion ; f 
2 maxim that in this our age has been 
urſued with no ill ſuccets; and has 
— as admirable in it's effects, as the 
famous coſmetic mentioned in the Poſt- 
man, and invented by the renowned 
Britiſh Hippocrates of the peitie and 
mortar z — the party, at.cr a due 
courſe, por hale, and airy; and the 
beſt and moſt approved receipt now ex- 
tant for the fever of the ſpirits. But to 
return to our female candidate, who, I 
underftand, is returned to herfelt, and 
will no longer hang out falſe colours; 
as the is the firſt of her {ex that has done 
us ſo great an hondur, ſhe will certainly, 
in a very ſhort time, both in proſe and 
verſe, be a lady of the moſt celebrated 
detormity now living; and meet wit! 
admirers here as frightful as herſclt, 
But being a long headed gentlewoman, 
I] am apt to imagine the has fone further 
deiign than you have yet penetrated 
and perhaps has more mind ts the Spec - 
tator than any of his fraternity, as the 
perſon of all the world — like for 
a paramour: and if ſo, really I cannot 
but applaud her choice; and ſhould lb 
glad if it might he in my power, t 
enect an anicahle aceemmodayon be - 
R weint 
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tremes, as 

Deny « 

And agai of 

deere fear that 

your dumb, 

which otherwiſe you might have ſome 

with you... 7 en. Go —— 
. T can 

in it; for though ſhe face like a 
le, friend of 


FE 
7 


FE 


7 


between man and wife. But as this may 
be a nc thing to you, who have hither- 
to had no ions fram women, I 
ſhall allow you what time you think fir 
to conſider on it; not without ſame hope 
of ſeeing at laſt your thoughts hereupon 
fubjained to mine, and which is an 
nour much deſired by, Sir, your aſſured 
friend, and moſt humble tervant, 
HuGn GoBLrn, Præſes. 


103 
The following letter has not much in 
it; but, as it is written in my own praile, 
J cannot from my heart ſuppreſs it. 


81s 
vob in yeur Spectator of 
laſt Tueſday, Mrs. Hobbes's hypo- 
thefs, for ſolving that odd phzno- 
— 2 You - made the 
== it your - 
ſelt; for, bad it con 2 Mr. — 
nobody would have minded it. Now 
here this perplexed caſe ariſes. A cer- 
tain company laughed very heartily up- 
on the ing of that very of 
z and the truth on it rs, he muſt 
Ws a_ of = can - 
cy that cou it out againſt ſo 
much comedy, and not do as we did. 
Now there are few men in the world fo 
far loſt to all good ſenſe, as to look upon 
to be a man in a ſtate of folly in- 

ior to himſelf. Pray then, how «> 
you juſtify your 8 — of laughter 


our moiſt humble, 
Tuvzzpar, Tut 26th or QR. 
Tut Mon ru or Foors. 


* anſwer to your letter, I muſt defire 
ou to recollect yourſelf; and you 
will find, that, when you did me the 
honour to be fo merry over my paper, 
ou laughed at the Idiot, the German 
curtier, the Gaper, the Merry-An- 
drew, th- Haherdaſker, the Biter, tl. 
Butt; and not at your humble ſervant 
R Tux SPECTATUR 


Ne LII. TUESDAY, MAY I. 


— A ent DORMITAT S0MTRYs. 


grow ſo nume- 
rows, that I cannet avoid fre- 
qvently inſerting their applications to me. 


26. SPECTATOR, 


HOMER HIMSELF HATH BIIN OFBSERAY'D TO NOD. 


Hon. ABS Porr. va. 379 
Roascommon. 


niſh that Mahometan cuſtom which had 
too much prevailed even in this iſland, 
of treating women as if they had no 
fouls. I muſt do them the juſtice to fy, 
that hoes Gone —9—＋7ꝛũꝗL˖TA’L 2 
to the finiſhing of theſe lovely pieces 
human nature, beſides the turning and 
plying their ambition properly, and 


ere 
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* ſelves called Miftreiſes, and are made 
to believe that their only buſineſs is 
to pleaſe the men; they immediately 
begin to dreſs, and place all — 
hopes in the adorning ot their perſons; 
it Ft — — he, * 
the while to endxavour by all means 
to make them ſenũble, that the honour 
paid to them is oniy upon account of 
their conducting themſelves with vir- 
tue, modeſty, and difcretion.” 
Now to purſue the matter yet further, 
aud to render your cares for the im- 
ement of the fair-ones more effec- 
tual, I would propoſe a new method, 
like thoſe applications which are ſaid to 
convey their virtue by ſympathy; and 
that is, that in order to embelliſh the 
miſtreſs, you ſhould give a new educa- 
tion to the lover, and teach the men not 
to be any longer dazzled by falſe charms 
and unreal beauty. I cannot but think 
that if our ſex knew always how to 
place their eſteem juſtly, the ether would 
not be fo often wanting to themſelves 
in deſerving it. For as the being ena- 
moured with a woman of tenſe and vir- 
tue is an improvement to a man's un- 
derſtanding and morals, and the paſſion 
is ennobled by the object which inſpires 
it; fo on the other fide, the appearing 
amiable to a man of a wite and elegant 
mind, carries in ittelf no ſmall degree 
of merit and accompliſhment. I con- 
clude therefore, that one way to make 
the women yet more agreeable is, to 
make the men more virtuous. I am, 
Sir, your moit humble ſervant, 


= = HE % = = T_T =. 


SIn, APRIL 29, 
Y OURS of Saturday laſt I read, not 
without ſome reſentment; but I will 
{uppole, when you tay you expect an 
mundation of ribbons and brocades, 
and to fre many new vanities which the 
women will fall into upon a peace with 
France, that you intend only the un- 
thinking part of our tex; and what me- 
thods can reduce them to reaton is hard 
to imagine. - 

But, Sir, there are others yet, that 
your inſtructions might be of great ut 
to, who, after their beſt endeavours, arc 
ſametimes at a loſs to acquit themſelves 
to a cenforious world; I am far from 
thinking you can altogether ditapprove 
of convertation between ladies and gen- 
tlemen, regulated by the rules of ho- 
nour and prudence; and have thought 


it an obſervation not ill made, that, where 
that was wholly denied, the women 
loſt their wit, and the men their good- 
manners. "Tis ſure, from thoſe im- 
oper liberties you mentioned, that a 
fort of undiſtinguiſhing people ſhall ba- 
niſh from their drawing-rooms the befſt- 
bred men in the world, and condemn 
thoſe that do not. Your ftating this 
point migkt, I think, be of good uſe, as 
well as much oblige, Sir, your admirer 

and moſt humble ſervant, 
ANNA BELLA. 


No anſwer to this, till Anna Bella 
ſends a deſcription of thoſe ſhe calls the 
beſt-bred men in the world. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Am a gentleman who for many years 
laſt paſt have been well known to be 
truly ſplenetic, and that my ſpleen ariſes 
from having contracted fo great a deli 
cacy, by reading the beſt authors, and 
ing the moſt refined company, that 
I cannot bear the leaſt impropnety of 
language, or ruſticity of — 
Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon this 
as a wiſe diſtemper; but by late obſer- 
vations find that every heavy wretch, 
who has nothing to fay, excuſes his 
dulneſs by complaining of the fpleer. 
Nay, I faw, the other day, two fellows 
in a tavern-kitchen ſet up for it, cal) 
for a — and pipes, and only by guz- 
zling liquor to each other's health, and 
wafting ſmoke in each other”s face, pre- 
tend to throw off the ſpleen. I appes. 
to you whether theſe diſhonours are to 
be done to the diſtemper of the grea: 
and the polite. I beſeech you, Sir, to 
inform fellows that they have nc: 
the ſpleen, becauſe they cannot talk 
without the help of a glaſs ar their 
mouths, or convey their meaning tc 
each other without the interpoſition of 
clouds. If you will not do this with 
all ſpeed, I aſſure you, for my part, I 
will wholly quit the diſeaſe, and for the 
future be merry with the vulgar. I am, 
Sir, Your humble ſervant. 


era, 
FP Hs is to let you underſtand, that 
um a reformed Starer, and con- 
ceived a deteftation for that ice 
from what you have writ upon the ſub- 
ject. But as you have been very ſevere 
upon the behiviour of us men at divine 
ſervice, I hope you will not be fo ap- 


parently 
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pacently partial to the women, as to let 
them go wholly unebſerved. If 
do every thing that is poſſible to 
our eyes, are we more 21 
they, tor looking at them? 
lat Sunday to be ſhut into a pew, which 
was full of young ladies in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, When the fer- 
vice began, I had not room to kneel at 
the Confeſſion, but as I ſtood kept my 
eyes from wandering as well as I was 
able, till one of the young ladies, who 
13 a Peeper, refolved to bring down 
looks, and fix my devotion on herſelf. 
You are to know, Sir, that a P 
works with her hands, eyes, and un; 
one of which is continually in motion, 
while ſhe thinks ſhe is not actually the 
admiration of ſome Ogler or Starer in 
the con tion. As I ſtood, utterly 
at 2 how to behave myſelf, ſur- 
rounded as I was, this P ſo placed 
herſelf as to be kneeling jutt before me. 
She diſplayed the moſt beautiful botom 
unaginable, which heave and fell with 
ſome fervour, while a delicate well- 
ſhaped arm held a fan over her face. It 
was not in nature to command one's 
eyes from this object. I could not 
avoid taking notice alſo of her fan, 
which had on it various very 
improper to behold on that occaſion. 
e 
Venus, under a purple canopy furled 
with curious wreaths of drapery, balf 
naked, attended with a train of Cupids, 
who were buſied in fanning her as ſhe 
ſlept. Behind her was drawn a Satyr 
peeping over the ſilken fence, and threat- 
ening to break through it. I frequent- 
ly o to turn my ſight another way, 
but was ſtill detained by the faſcination 
of the Peeper's eyes, who had long 
practiſed a ſkjll in them, to recal the 
parting glances of her beholders. You 
complaint, and hope you will 
take miſchievous 127212 
into your conſideration: I doubt not but 
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you will think a Peeper as much more 
pernicious than a Starer, as an ambuſ- 
cade is more to be feared than an open 
aſſault, I am, Sir, 

4 Your moſt obedient ſervant. 


This Peeper uſing both fan and eyes, 
to be conſidered as a Pitt, and proceed 
accordingly. 


KING LATINUS TO THE SPECTATOR, 
GREETING, 


PT HoVG H ſome may think we de- 
ſcend from our imperial dignity, in 
holding correſpondence with à private 
Litterato; yet, as we have great reſpect 
to all intentions for our ſervice, 
we do not eſteem it beneath us to return 
ou our royal thanks for what you pub- 
iſhed in our behalf, while under con- 
finement in the inchanted caſtle of the 
Savoy, and for your mention of a ſub- 
ſidy for a prince in misfortune. This 
your timely zeal has inclined the hearts 
of divers to be aiding unto us, if we 
could propoſe the means. We have 
taken their -will into conſideration, 
and have contrived a method which will 
be eaſy to thoſe who ſhall give the aid, 
and not unacceptable to us who receive 
it. A concert of muſic ſhall be ed 
at Haberdaſhers Hall for Wedneſday 
the ſecond of May, and we will honour 
the faid entertainment with our own 
preſence, where each perſon fhall be al- 
leſſed but at two ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
What we expect from you is, that you 
liſh theſe our royal intentions, with 
injunction that they be read at all tea- 
tables within the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter; and fo we bid you hearti- 
ly farewel. LArixus, 
King of the Volſcians. 


Given at our court in Vi Yards 
ſtory the third from the earth, April 28. 
1711, R 


Ne LIV. WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


— r ENU NOS EXERCET INERTIA. 


Hos, Er. I. x1. 28. 


LABORIOUS LIDLENESS OUR POWERS EMPLOYS. . 


H E following letter being the firſt 
that I have received 3 the 


learned univerſity of Cambridge, I 


could not but do myſelf the honour of 
publiſhing it. It gives an account of 2 
pew ſect of philo 22 which has arole 

7 Y . in 
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e 
nd is aps the only age is 
likely to produce. 


CAMBEIDCY, APRIL 26. 
ME. SPECTATQR, 

RELIEVING you to be an univer- 
ſal enc of liberal arts and 
ſciences, and lad of any information 
fiom the learned world, I thought an 
account of a ſeft of philoſophers very 
frequent among us, but not taken notice 
of, as far as I can remember, by any 
writers either ancient or modern, would 
not be able to you. The phi- 
of this ſet are in the lan- 
af our univerſity called Lowngers. 
am of opinion, that, as in many other 
things, fo kkewiſe in this, the ancients 
have been deſectve; viz. in mentioning 
no phi s of this ſort. Some in- 
will affirm that they are a kind of 
Peripateties, becauſe we ſee them conti - 
nually walking about. But I would 
have theſe gentlemen conſider, that 
the ancient ay — 
m wrote much aito; wit- 
— this ſe, Ariſtotle 
and others: whereas it is notorious that 
moſt of _ m lay out a 
farthing either in pen, ink, or paper. 
Oc net the ding them from Dio. 
genes, becauſe feveral of the leading 
men of the ſet have a great deal of the 
cynical humour in them, and delight 
much in ſunſhine. But then again, 
Diogenes was content to have his con- 
ſtant habitation in a narrow tub, whilt 
our philoſo are fo far from being 
of his opinion, that it is death to them 
to be confined within the limits of a 
ood, handſome, convenient chamber, 
— for half an hour. Others there are, 
who from the clearneſs of their heads 
deduce the pedigree of Lowngers from 
that man, I think it was either 
Platoor Socrates, who after all his ſtudy 
and learning, profeſſed, that all he then 
knew was, that he knew nothing. You 
eatily fee this is but a ſhallow argument, 

and may be foon confuted. 

I have with great pains and induſtry 
made my obſervations, from time to 
inne, upon theſe ; and, — now 
all materials ready, am compiling a 
treatiſe, 2 ſhall ſet forth the riſe 
and els of this famous ſe, e 
cher Sith their maxims, auſterities, = - 
ner of living, &. Having prevailed 
«th 2 friend, who deſigns y to 
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2 new edition of Laer- 
tius, to add this treatiſe of mine by way 
of 3 I now, to let the 


world fee what — iy from 

me, firſt ing Mr. r's leave 

that the wortd may ſee it, briefly touch 

upon ſome of my chief obſervations, 

and then ſubſcribe myſelf your humble 
rt 


ſervant, In the firft I ſhall give 
on two or three of their maxims: the 
ndamenta] one, upon which their whole 
fyftem is built, is this, viz. That time 
being an implacable enemy to and de- 
of all things, — to be paid 

in his own coin, and be and 
murdered without mercy, by alt the 
ways that can be invented. Another 
favourite faying of theirs is, That 
buſineſs was deſigned only for knaves, 


and ſtudy for block - A third 
ſeems to be a ludicrous one, but has a 
effect upon their lives; and is this 


— That the devil is at home. Now 
for their manner of kving: and here 1 
have a field to rate in; but I 
ſhall reſerve particulars for my intended 
diſcourſe, and now onty mention one or 
two of their principal exercifes. The 
elder proficients employ themſelves in 
inſpecting mores hominum multorum, in 
getting acquainted with all the figns and 
— pony Bo the — are ar- 
rived to t kno „that th 
can tell * an — kills 2 
calf, every time an oſd woman's cat is 
m the ftraw; and a thouſand other mat- 
ters as important. One ancient philo- 
ſopher contemplates two or three hours 
every day over a fun-dial; and is true 
to the dial 


— As the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


Our younger ſtudents are content to 


carry their lations as yet no farther 
than bowling- » billiard-tables, 
and fuch like This may ſerve 


for a ſketch of my defign; in which I 
hope I ſhall have your encouragement. 


T am, Sir, yours. 


I muſt be fo juſt as to obſerve I have 
formerly ſeen of this ſect at our other 
gs ng not diſtinguiſhed by 
the appeſlation _— learned hiſto- 
rian, my corre nt, reports they 
bear at Cambridge. They were ever 
looked upon as 2 that impaired 
themſelves more by their ſtrict applica- 
tions to the rules of their order, than 

any 


to be 
expence of his time is transferred to 
coach and horfes, and his life is to 
meaſured by their motion, not his 


FF 


s can poſſibl poſe to himſelf, is 
pu a reliſh . This, me- 
thinks, might diverſify the perſon he is 
weary of, his own dear ſelf, to himſelt. 
E have know theſe two amuſements 
make one of theſe philoſophers make a 
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tolerable ſigure in the world; with va- 
riety of dreſſes in public aſſemblies in 


| down, aud quick motion of his horſes 


out of it, now to Bath, now to Tun- 


- bridge, then to Newmarket, and then 


to London, he has in proceſs of time 
brought it to paſs, that his coach and 
his horſes have been mentioned in all 


thoſe places. When the Lown 

leave 1 academic life, and, -nftead of 
this more elegant way of ing in 
the polite world, retire to the ſeats of 
their aneeftors; they uſually join a pack 
of dogs, and employ their days in de- 
fending their poultry from foxes: I do 
not know any other method that any of 
this order has ever taken to make a noiſe 
in the workl; but I ſhall inquire into 
ſuch about this town as have arrived at 
the dignity of being Lowngers by the 
force of natural parts, without havmg 
ever ſeen an univerſity: and ſend my 
correſpondent, for the embelliſhment of 
his hook, the names and hiftory of thoſe 
who paſs their lives without any inc1-, 
dents at all; and how they ſhift coffce- 
houſes and chocolate-houſes from hour 
to hour, to get over the inſupportable 
labour of doing nothing. R 
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nn NN TVUS ET IN JFCORE ECGRO 


WASCUNTUR DOMINI 


Pars. SAT. v. 129. 


OUR PASSIONS PLAY THE TYRAONTS IN OUR BREASTS. 


MIR: of the trades, profeſſions, 
and ways of living among man- 
kind, take their origmal either from the 
love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. 
The former, when it becomes too vio- 
lent, degenerates into Luxury, and the 
latter into Avarice. As theſe two prin- 
ciples of action draw different ways, 
Ferſius has given us a very humorous 
account of 2 g fellow who was 
rouſed aut of his bed, in order to be 


fent upon a long voyage by Avarice, 
and a over-perſuaded and kept 
at home Luxury. TI mall et down 
at length the pleadings of theſe two ima- 


ginary perſons, as they are in the ori- 
Final, with Mr. Dryden's tranſlation 
ot chem. 


Mane piger ſtertis: ſurge, inquit Avaritia; cia 
Surge. 1 ts 4 in wit. Nen 
quo. Surge, | 


Et grid ogam? Rogitas? ſaperdas advebe 
port: 
Caft.rer, u flu ppas, hebconum, thus, lubrica cca: 
Tolle rectas primus piper © fitiente camels. 
Verte aliguid; jura. Sed Jupiter audiet. 
HY 


Bare, reg«ſftatum digits t r:brare ſalinum 
Contentus perages, fi ver cum Jove tendit. 
Jam puern pellim ſuccindbus et an phorum: 

aptas ; 
Ocyns ad nawvem: nil cbſtat qnin trahe vaſt 
As. run rapies, niſi folewn — 1% nt f 
S. du from moneat; quo d. ir de i. ſane, ruts? Qui? 
Quid tibi vis? catids ſub petore mi ſcula bilis 
Intumwit, gicam non extineeric urine Cicutee. 
Tun mare tra:filias 7 Tibi tartã cannabe fulrs 
Cera ft in tranflir sf Fojcntansangue rubellum 
Exhulct vapidd læſum pice ſeſſilis, obba? 
Quid petis? Ut nummi, quas bic quincunce 

modi 
Nutrieras, peragdnt avid's ſudore deunen ? 
Indulge g'nio; rarpamus dulcia: noftrum eff, 
Quid wivis, cixis, et manes, / fabula Fes. 
Vive 
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Fire menor leti. Fugithawa: boc quad loguor, 
inde <þ. 

Ex guid A- Duplici in diverſum ſcindevis 
bem:: 


Hunccine, an bunc fe GUCIES Pannnnens 


Whether alone, or in thy harlot's lap, 
Whepthou wouldſt take a lazy morning's nap; 
Up, up, fays Avaricez thou ſnor'ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy limba, and yawu ſt, but all in 
vain. 

The rugged tyrant no denial takes; 

At — th'un willing luggardwakes. 

What muſt Ido?” he cries: * What” ſays 
his lord: 

© Why rife, make ready, and go ſtraight 
+ aboard, 

© With fith from Euxine ſeas, thy veſſel 
freight; 

© Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious 
* wei 

© Of pepper, and Sabe in incenſe, take 

© With thy own han«s, from the tir d ca- 
© mel s back, 

* And with poſt-haſte thy running mar- 
© kets make. 

© Be ſure to turn the penny; lye and ſwear, 

Tia wholfome un: but Jove, thou fay'ft, 
© will hear. 

© Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's 
© even; 

© A tradeſman thou! and hope to go to 
© heaven? 

Reſolv d for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage 

ack, 

Each ſaddled with his burden on his back: 

Nott.ing retards thy voyage, now, but he, 

That ſoft, voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury; 

And he may aſk this civil queſtion; © Friend, 

„ What doſt thou make a ſhipboard? To 
hat end? 

* Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 

« Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou would ' ſt 
© tempt the ſea? 

Cubb' d in a cabbin, on a mattreſs-laid, * 

On a brown George, with louſed-ſwob- 
c ted; 

Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup 

From a twul jack, or gre:ſy maple cup? 

« Say, would eit thou bear all this, to raiſe 
© thy flore, 

From fx i” th hundred to fix hundred more? 

« Inovig*, ard to thy genius freely give: 

© For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 

£ Death ſtall's behind thee, and each flying 
© hour 

© Does ſame looſe remnant of thy life devonr. 

© Live, while thou liv'ſt; fur death will 
make us all 

© A rame, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 

Speak: wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure choc ſe 

To be thy lord ? Take one, and one refuſe.” 


When a government flonriſhes in con- 
„and is fecure from foreign at- 
tacks, it naturally falls into all the plea- 
fures of luxury; and as theie plcatures 


avarice and luxury often become 


are very expenſive, they put thoſe who 


are to them freſh 
ſupplies of money, — — 
rapaciouſneſs and corruption; ſo that 


one complicated principle of action, in 
— at. — ſet * 
caſe, magmiſicenee, and ure. The 
moſt elegant and correct of all the Latin 
hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, 
when the moſt formidable ſtates of the 
world were fubdued by the Romans, the 
republic ſunk into thoſe two vices of a 
quite different nature, luxury and ava- 
rice: and accordingly deſcribes Catiline 
25 one who coveted the wealth of other 
men, at the ſame time that he ſquander- 
ed away his own. This obſervation on 
the commonwealth, when it was in it's 
height of power and riches, holds good 
of all governments that are ſettled in 2 
ſtate of eaſe and proſperity. At fuch 
times men — endeavour to out- 
ſhine one another in pomp and ſplendor, 
and having no fears to alarm them from 
abroad, ind themſelves in the en · 
jovment of the pleaſures they can 
get in their poſſeſſion; which naturally 
produces avarice, and am immoderate 
purſuit after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myſelf in the 
ſpeculation of theſe two great principles 
of action, I could not forbear throwing 
my t ts into a little kind of alle- 
gory or ble, with which I ſhall here 
preſent my reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants 
engaged in a perpetual war againſt each 
other : the name of the firſt was Luxury; 
and of the ſecond Avarice. The aim 
of each of them was no lefs than uni- 
verſal monarchy over the hearts of man- 
kind. Luxury had many generals un- 
der him, who did him great fervices, as 
Pleafure, Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion. 
Avarice was likewiſe very ftrong in his 
officers, being faithfully ſerved by Hun- 
erz Induſtry, Care, and Watchfulneſs: 

e had likewiſe a privy counſellor who 
was always at his elbow, and whitper- 
ing ſomething or other in his car: the 
name of this privy-counſellor was Po- 
verty. As Avarice conducted hunſelf 
by the counſels of Poverty, his antago- 
nitt was entirely guided by the dictates 
and advice of Plenty, wha was his firft 
countellor and miniſter of ftate, that 
concerted all his meaſures for him, and 
never departed gut of * While 
theſe two great rivals were thus contend - 
ing for empire, their conqueſts were very 
various. Luxury got poſſeſſion of one 

| heart, 
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heart, and Avarice of another. The 
father of 2 family would often range 
humfelf under the banners vuf ' Avarice, 
and the fon under thoſe of Luxury. 
The wife and huſband would often de- 
clare themfelves on —_ mo oO different 
parties; nay, the ſame perſon very 
often tide Sith one in his and 
revolt to the other in his old age. In- 
deed the wite men of the world ſtood neu- 
ter: but alas! their numbers were not 
conſiderable. Art length, when theſe 
two potentates had wearied themſclves 
with waging war upon one another, t 
agreed upon an interview, at whic 
neither of their counſellors were to be 
preſent. It is faid that Luxury began 
the parley, and after having repreſented 
the endleſs ſtate of war in which they 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a 
franknets of heart which is natural to 
him, that he believed they two ſhould 
be very good friends, were it not for the 
inftigations of Poverty, that icious 
counſellor, who made an ill uſe of his 
ear, and filled him with leſs ap- 
prehen ſions. and JI To this 
Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
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Plenty, the firſt miniſter of his | 
nit, to be a much more deſtructive 
counſellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually ſuggeſting pleaſures, baniſh - 
ing all necefiary cautions againſt 
want, and conſequently undermiming 
thoſe principles on which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At laft, 
in order to au accommodation, they 
agreed upon this preliminary: that each 
of — — diſmiis lus 
privy-counſellor. When things were 
thus far adjuſted towards a peace, all 
other differences were ſoon accommodat- 
ed, inſomuch that tor the future they re- 
ſolved to live as good friends and cor - 
federates, and to ſhare between them 
whatever conqueſts were made on either 
fide. For this reaſon, we now find 
Luxury and Avarice taking poſſeſſion of 
the ſaine heart, aud diriding the ſame 
perſon between them. 'To which I ſhall 
only add, that fince the diſcarding of 
the counitllors above - mentioned, Ava- 
rice ſupplies Luxury in the room of 
Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in 
the place of Poverty. 

ho 
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IIe EARCAL SU Own 


Eucas, 1. 454 


HAPPY IN THEIR MISTAKE, 


HE Americans believe that all 

creatures have ſouls, not only men 
and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay 
even the moſt inanimate things, as ſtocks 
and ſtones. They beſicve the ſame of 
all the works of art, as of knives, boots, 
looking · glaſſes; and that as any of theſe 
things periſh, their ſouls go into ano- 
ther world, which is inhabited by the 
ghoſts of 2 and pam. FL this 
reaſon ways place b corpſe 
of — friend N bow Ar L_ 
that he may make uſe of them in the other 
world, as he did of their wooden bodies 
in this. How abſurd forever ſuch an 
opinion as this may appear, our Euro- 
pean philoſophers have maintained ſeve - 
ral notions altogether as improbable. 
Some of Plato's followers in 128 
when they talk of the world of ideas, 
entertain us with ſubſtances and beings 
no leſs extravagant and chimerical. 
Many Ariſtotelians have likewiſe ſpoken 
as unintelligibly of thew ſubſtantial 


forms. I ſtall only inſtance Albertus 
Magnus, who in his diſſertation upor: 
the loadſtone obſerving, that fire will 
deſtroy it's magnetic virtucs, tells us 
that he took particular notice of one as 
it lay glowing amidit an heap of burn- 
ing coals, and that he perceived a cex- 
tain blue vapour to ariſe from it, which 
he believed might be the ſubſtantial 
form, that is, in our Weſt Indian phraſe, 
the Soul of the loadftone. 

There is a tradition among the Ame- 
ricans, that one of their countrymen de- 
ſcended in a viſion to the great repoſi- 
tory of fouls, or, as we call it here, to 
the other world; and that upon his re · 
turn he gave his friends a diſtin ac - 
count of every thing he ſaw among thoſe 
regions of the dead. A friend of mine, 
whom I have formerly mentioned, pre- 
vailed upon one of the interpreters of 
the Indian kings, to inquire of them, 
if poſſible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter; which, — 

. Wel 


| ſet hedge to the ghoſts it inc loſe 
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well as he could learn by many queſ- 
tions which he aſked them at ſeveral 
times, was in ſubſtance as follows: 
The viſionary, whoſe name was VLar- 
raton, after having travelled for a long 
ſpace under an hollow mountain, arrwel 
at length on the confines of this work! 
of ſpirits, but could not enter it by rea- 
ton of a thick foreſt made up of buſhes, 
brambles, and pointed thorns, fo per- 
plexed and interwoven with one another, 
that it was impoſſible to find a paſſage 
through it. Whilſt hewas looking about 
for ſome track or path-way that might 
be worn in any of it, he ſaw an 
huge lion couched under the öde of it, 
who kept his eye upon him in the fame 
re as when he watches for hrs prey. 
e Indian immediately ftarted! back, 
whilſt the hon roſe with a ſpring, and 
leaped towards him. Being wholly de- 
titute of all other weapons, he ftooped 
down to take up an huge ſtone in his 
nand; but to his infinite ſurpriſe graſp- 
ed nothing, and found the ſuppoſed tone 
10 be only the apparition of one. If be 
was diſappointed on this ſide, he was as 
much vleaſed on the other, when he 
found the hon, which had ſeized on his 
ett · ſnoulder, had no power to hurt him, 
and was only the ghoit of that ravenous 
creature which it appeared to be. He 
no ſooner got rid of his unpotent enemy, 
but he marched up to * wood, and 
after having ſurveyed it for ſome time, 
endeavoured to preis into one part of it 
that was a little thinner than the reſt; 
when again, to his great ſurprize, he 
tound the buſhes made no reſiſtance, but 


| he walked through briers and brambles 
with the ſame cate as through the open 


air; and, in ſhort, that this whole wood 
as nothing elſe but a wood of ſhades. 
"Us immediately concluded, that this 
huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 
deſigned as a kind of fer.ce or 22 
and 

that probably their ſoft ſubſtances might 
be torn by theſe ſubtle points and 


prickles, which were too weak to make 
any impreſſions on fleſh and blood. With 


chĩs thought he reſol ved to travel through 
this intricate wood; when by degrees 
he felt a gale of perfumes breathing up- 
on lim, that grew ſtranger and ſweeter 
n proportion as he advanced. He had 
not proceeded much further, when he 
obſerved the thorns and briers to end, 


and give place to a thouſand beautiful 
green trecs covered with biotfoms of the 


themſelves n 
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fineſt ſcents and colours, that formed 2 
wilderneſs of tweets, and were a kind 


of lining to thote ragged tcenes which he 
bal before 


through. As he was 
coming out of this delightful part of 
the wood, and entering upon the plains 
it encloſed, he faw feveral emen 
ruſhyong by him, and a little while after 
heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He 
had not liſtened long befere he ſaw the 
apparition of a milk-white Reed, with a 
young man on the back of it, advancing 
upon full-ſtretch after the fouls of about 
an hundred beagles that were hunting 
down the ghoſt of an hare, which run 
away before them with an unſpeakable 
— 3. As the man en the milk - 
white Reed came by him, he looked up- 
on him very attentively, and found him 
to be the young Prince Nicharagua, 
who died 2 year before, and 
by reaſon of hes great virtues was at that 
time lamented over all the weſtern parts 
of America. 

He had no ſooner got ont of the wood, 
but he was entertained with ſuch a land- 
ſleip of flowery plains, y=m meadows, 
running ſtreams, ſunny hills, and ſhady 
vales, as were not to be repreſented by 
his own expreſſions, nor, as he ſaid, by 
the conceptions of others. This happy 
region was led with innumerable 
twarms of fpivits, who applied them- 
ſelves to exerciſes and divei ſions accord- 
ing as their fancies led them. Some of 
them were toſſing the figure of a cait; 
others were pitching the ſhadow of a 
bar; others were breaking the apparition 
of a horſe; and multitudes employing 
n mgenious handicrafts 
with the ſouls of utenſils; for 
that is the name which in the Indian 
language they give their tools when they 
are burnt or broken. As he travelled 
through this delightful” ſcene, he was 
very often tem to pluck the flowers 
that roſe every where about him in the 
greateſt variety and profuſion, having 
never ſeen ſeveral of them in his own 
country; but he quickly found that 
though they were objec:s of his ſight, 
they were not liable to his touch. He 
at length came to the fide of a great 
river, and being a good fiſherman him- 
ſelf, ſtood upon the banks of it ſome 
time to look upon an angler that had 
taken a great many ſhapes of fiſhes, 
_ lay flouncing up and down by 

im. | 

I ſhould have told my reader, that 
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nis Indian had been formerly married 
to one of the greateſt beauties of his 
country, by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
dren. s couple were fo famous for 
their love and conſtancy to ene another, 
that the Indians to this day, when = 
give a married man joy of his wife, wi 


that they may live together like Marra- 


ton and Yaratilda. Marraton had not 


ſtood long by the fiſherman when he ſaw 
the ſhadow of his beloved Yaratilda, 
who had for ſome time fixed her 

upon him before he diſcovered her. 

arms were ftretched out towards him, 
floods of tears ran down her eyes; her 
looks, her hands, her voice called him 
over to her; and at the ſame time ſeem- 
ed to tell him that the river was unpaſſ- 
able. Who can deſcribe the paffion made 
up of joy, ſorrow, love, deſire, aſtonifh- 
ment, that roſe in the Indian upon the 
fight of his dear Yaratilda? He could 
expreſs it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran like a river down his checks 
as he looked upon her. He had not 
ftood in this poſture long, before he 
plunged into the ftream that lay before 
him; and finding it to be nothing but 
the phantom of a river, walked on the 
bottom of it until he aroſe on the other 
fide. Art his approach Yaratilda flew 
into his arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed 
himſelf diſencumbered of that body 
which kept her from his embraces. Af- 
ter many queſtions and endearments on 
both fides, ſhe conducted him to a bower 
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which ſhe had dreſſed with her own 
hands with all the ornaments that could 
be met with in thoſe blooming regions. 
She had made it gay beyond imagina- 
tion, and was every 1 fome- 
thing new to it. As Marraton ſtood 
aſtoniſhed at the unſpeakable beauty of 
her habitation, and raviſhed with the 
ncy that came from every part of 
it, Varatilda told him that ſhe was pre- 
paring this bower for his reception, as 
well knowing that his piety to his god, 
and his faithful dealing towards men, 
would certainly bring him to that happy 
place, whenever his fie ſhould be at an 
end. She then brought two of her chi! - 
dren to him, who died ſome years be- 
fore, and refided with her in the fame 
delightful bower; adviſing him to breed 
up thoſe others which were (till with hin: 
in ſuch a manner, that they might here- 
after all of them meet together in this 
_ — 
tradition tells us further, that he 
had afrerwards a fight- of thoſe diſmal 
hahitations which are the portion of 101 
men after death; and mentions fever} 
molten ſeas of gold, in which were 
plunged the ſotils of barbarous Euro- 
peans, who put to the ſword fo many 
thouſands fs poor Indians for the {ike 
of that precious metal; but having al- 
ready touched upon the chief points or 
this tradition, and exceeded the mca- 
ſure of my paper, I ſhall not give anv 
account of it. GC 
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QUEM PEASTARE POTEST MULIER GALEATA PUDOREM, 


QUA FUGIT 41207 — 


Juv. SAT. vi. 251. 


WHAT SENSE OF SHAME IN WOMAN'S BREAST CAN LIE, 


INUR'D TO ARMS, AND HER OWN SEX TO FLY? 


HEN the wife of Hector, in 
Homer's Iliads, diſcourſes with 
20 Bn Shows the _ in which 
was going to engage; hero, de- 
nring 412 that matter to his 
care, bids her go to her maids and mind 
her ſpinning; by which the poet inti- 
mates, that men and women ought to 
vuſy themſelves in their proper ſpheres, 
and on ſuch matters only as are ſuitable 
to their reſpective ſex. 
I am at this time acquainted with a 
young gentleman, who has paſſed a 
great part of his life in the nurſery, and, 


Dayprn. 


upon occaſion, can make a caudle or a 
ſack-poſlct better than any man in Eng- 
land. He is likewiſe a wonderful critic 
in cambric and muſlins, and will talk 
an hour together upon a ſweet-meart. 
He entertains his mother every night 
with obſervations that he makes both in 
town and court; as what lady ſhews the 
niceſt fancy in her dreſs; what man of 

ality wears the faireſt wig; who has 
the fineſt linen, who the prettieſt ſnuff- 
box, with many other the like curious 
remarks, that may be made in good 


company. 
' P On 
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On the other hand, TI Lave very fre- 
quent.y the opportunity of eng a rural 
Andromache, wit cane up to town it 
winter, and is one of the grcatelt ox 
hunters in the country. Ste talks of 
hounds and horſes, and makes nothing 
of leaping over a fix-hor gate, It a 
man tells her 4 waggiſh ttory, ſhe gives 
him a puſh with her hand in jctt, and 
calls him an impudent dog: and it her 
ſervant neglects his buſinets, taeatens 
to kick him out of the houic., I have 
heard her, in her wrath, call a ſubitan- 
tial tradeiman a louly cur; and remem- 
ber one day, when ſhe could not think 
of the name of a perſon, ſhe deſcribe 
him, in a arge company ct men and 
ladies, by the icllow with the broad- 
ſhoulcers. 

It thoſe ſpeeches and actions, which 
in their own nature are indifferent, ap- 
pear ridiculuus when they proceed from 
2 wrong zx, the faults and imperſec- 
tions of ore ſex traniplanigt into ano- 
ther appear black and monitrous. As 
for the men, I Mall nat in this paper 
any furtler concern mytlt al | 

dus 


but 25 I woutd tim contribut. to 1 
woman -wad, %» +. 11 2 Te zue. 11.411111 6 
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Þ- t of tHie CI C1010! „ immely ail abb. e, 21a 
wear Ou! ul thuic litizc 1016 and nie- 
rather tunt ac apt ts ric among the 
cha ms Which tte has poured cut 
upon them, I Han dedicate tl is paper 
fo their K rice. ihe tpot which I oulel 
here endearour is clear them of, is that 
party-rage which of late yiars is very 
much C10]! mo then CONVEL A ton. 151 
| „ and made 
uh of mund anzre and cruel palitans 
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that are altas her repro nant to the furte 
pets, the mots , ara thoſe ther ca- 
dearing qualities which are natural to 
the fair {ex Women vere tormed to 
tewper mankindd, and ſoethe them into 
tenderneſs and compatlion; ot to ſet an 
elve upon ter minds, a. d higw up in 
them thole palhions WiliCit nue too apo to 
Tiie of their own accord. When J have 
icen a pretty mouth utteriug cummies 
ard invedtiwes, hat weng un nave 
given to have Ropt it? How hive I been 
toum ed to we forne of the inet Features 
in the world grow pale, and trembly 
with party rage? Camilla is ore of the 

rec. eſt beauties in the Britiſm nation, 
ard vet values herlelf more upon being 
the Virago of one party, than upon be- 
ing the toatt of both. The dear crea- 
ture, about a weck ago, encuuntered the 


fierce and beautiful Penihefil-s 3crols a 
tea-taiie; but in the height of her an- 
ger, as her hand chanced to Hake witl; 
the earnefluels of the ditpute, ſhe ſcalded 
her fingers, and fpilta diſh of rea upon her 
petticoat. Had net ihis accident broke 
off the debate, nobody knows where it 
would have ended. 

There is one conſidzration which I 
would earneftly recommend to all my 
female readers, and which, I hope, will 
have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, 
it is this, that there is nothing ſo bad 
tor the face as party-zcal. It gives an 
ill-naturci cait to the eye, and a dil- 
agrecable journeſs to the look; beſides, 
that it makes the lines too ſtrong, and 
fluſhes them worte than brandy. I have 
ſecn a woman's face break out in heats, 
as ſhe has been talking againſt a great 
lord, whom ſhe hal never tcen in ber 
lite; and mdeed never knew a purity 
woman that kept her beauty tor a treclve- 
month. I woult therctor: ay ts al my 
female readers, as het value tf cir come 
picx:ons, to let alone ali ditpuics of this 
nature; though, at the fame time, I 
would give tree liberty to all ſupcran- 
. u ted motherly paruans to be as violent 
as they pleate, ftinc2 there will be no 
danger citucr of their tpolling their faces, 
cr of thetr gaining Converts. 

For my own part, I think a man 
makes an odious and dipicible figure, 
that is violent in apauly; but a woman 
is tod nc, e to mitigate the fury of her 

pes with tamper and diicretion, 
ana to act wich that caution and teſer— 
Veunels Wich arc teqtifte in our lex, 
len ts unnatiifatl zen ets into them, 
it throws them into ten thoutand heats 
and extravagancies; their generous fouls 
ict no hounds to thur love, or to their 
hatred; and whether a Whig or a Tory, 
a lap-dog or a gailant, an opera or pup- 
pet-thow, te the object of it, the pativing 
hac it rcignus, engroſſes the whele wo- 
man. 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates 
was in ali his glory, I accompanied my 
friend Will. Honeycomb in a viſit to a 
lady of his acquain ance. We were 10 
ſooner fat down, but upon caſting my 
eyes about the room, I found in Nook 
every corner of it a print that repreſinted 
the doctor in all magnitudes and dimen- 
tons. A little attcr, as the lady was 
diſcourſing my friend, and held her 
ſnuff. box in her hand, who ſhoull I tce 
in the lid of it but the doctor? It was 


nerd 
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not long aft er this when ſhe hal occa- 
non for her handkerclfef, which upon 
the firſt opening dilcovered among the 
plaits of it the figure of the doctor. 
Upon tis my friend Will, who loves 
— told her, that! if he ws in Mr. 
'Fruelove's place, for that was the name 
of her kuſhand, he ſhould he made as 
uneily by a handkerchief as ever Othe!lo 
was. I am afraid, ful ſhe, Mr. 
Honeycomb, you are a Tory; tell me 
6 truly, are you a friend to the doctor 
or not? W ill, inſtead of making her a 
reply, ſmiled in her fac, for indeed the 
was very pretty, and tol her that ene 
of her patches was dropping off. She 
immediately 2djuſted it, and looking 
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little & mei 6 Viol,“ ars ſhe, 0.2 il 


© be hang it von am i your friend there 
© are not pint or the doctor in your 
hearts. I ſuſpected as much by his 


* faying nothing.“ Upon this ſhe twok 
he Fan into her hand, and upon the 
opening of it again diſplayed to us the 
fi ure of the doctor, who was placed 
with greu gravity among the ſticks of 
it. In a word, 4 th: it the doctor 
ha taken p offeffion of her thou ehts, ner 
dilconrie, and mutt of her furn. ture; 
but un ung myſelf preſſed too cloſe by 
her queſt!on, I winked upon my triend 
to take his leave, which ke did accord- 
ingly. C 
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FOGEMS LIKE PICTURET Arey. 


OTHING IS ſo much admired, 
and fo little nnderitood, as wit. 
No author that I know of has written 
profeſſed!v upon it; and as for thoſe 
who make any mention of it, they only 
treat on the fubject as it has accidentally 
fallen in their way, and that too in little 
mort reflections, or in general declama- 
tory flouriſhes, without entering into 
the bottom of the matter. I hope 1 ther2- 
fore I ſhall perform an acceptable work 
to my eountrymen, if I treat at large 
upon this ſubject; which I ſhall endea- 
vour todoin a manner ſuitable to it, 
that I may not incur the cenſure which 
a famous critic heftows upon one vho 
had written a treatiſe upon the Sublime 
in a low groveling itile. I intend to lay 
aide a whole week for this undertu king, 
that the ſcheme of my thongi:ts may not 
be broken and interrupted; and l dare 
promiſe myſelf, if my readers will eve 
me a weel's attention, that this greut 
city will be very much cha nged for the 
better by next Saturday night. I ſhall 
enddeavour to make what I ſay inteih- 
gible to ordinary capacities; hut it my 
readers meet with any per that in fone 
5 of it may be a fie rie out ot their 

cach, I would not have them diſc gu- 
— for they may aſſure themſclucs 
the next ſhall be much clearer. 

As the great and only end of thei- 
my ſpeculations is to baniſh vice and 


icnorance out of the territories of Grey's 
Britain, I hall endeavour as much as 
poſſible to eſtabliſh among us a taite of 
polite writing. It is with this view that 
I have endeavoured to tet my readers 
right in fevera} points relating to Operas 
and Tragedies; aud ſhall from time to 
time impart my notions of Comedy, as 
I think they may tend to it's rehnement 
and perfection. I find by my bookfellet 
that theſe papers of criticiſm, with that 
upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed I couid have 
hoped for from ſuch fubie&is; for which 
realon I ſhall enter upon my pretent un- 
dertaking with greater cheartulnets. 

In this, and one or two following 
papers, 1 mall trace out the lillory of 
Falit and dihinguiſh the ſcvera! 
Kinds Gf it as they have prevailed in dit - 
ferent wes of the work, This I think 
the mere neceilary at protemi, heczuie I 

oblerv 01 there were wtemptrs on foot las 
winter to revive fore ot trot antiquated 
nodes at wit that have been long CX 
ploled ont of the coOmmonvealth of 
letters. Theres were 1 veral iatires and 
pan-gyrics handed about in acroſtie, by 
which means lome of the mott arrant 

und: (puted bloccheads about the town. 
began to entertam ambitious thoughts, 
and to ſet up tor polite authors. I thall 
tUcrejore duvoribe at length thote many 
arts of taltew'r, in which a writer Coes 
2 nor 


wit, 


-* 
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not ſhew himſelf 2 man of a beautiful 
genius, bur ot great induſtry. 

The firit ſpecies of falie wit which 1 
have met with is very venerable for it's 
antiquity, and has produced leveral 

ieces which have lived very near as 

g as the Iliad itfelt: I mean thoſe 
ſhort poems printed among the minor 
Greek poets, which reſemble the figure 
of an egg, a pair of wings, an ax, a 
ſhepherd's pipe, and an altar. 

As for the firit, it is a little oval poem, 
and may not improperly be called a ſcho- 
lar's egg. I would endeavour to hatch 
it, or, in more intelligible language, to 
tranſlate it into Engliſh, did not I find 
the interpretation of it very ditſicult; for 
the author ſeems to have been more in- 
tent upon the figure of his poem, than 
upon the ſenſe of it. 

The pair of wings conſiſt of twelve 
verſes, or rather feathers, every verie 
decreaſing gradually in it's meature ac- 
cording to it's fituation in the wing. 
The ſubje& of it, as in the reſt of the 
poems which follow, bears ſome remote 
affinity with the figure, for it deſcribes 
2 god of love, Wo is always painted 
with wings. 

The ax methinks would have been a 

figure tur a lampoon, had the edge 
yr of the — fatirical parts 
of the work; but as it is in the original, 
I take it to have been nothing elle but 
the po of an ax which was conſecrated 
to Minerva, and was thought to have 
heen the ſame that Epeus made ule of 
in the building of the Trojan horſe; 
whic't is a hint I ſhall leave to the con- 
. lerution of the critics. I am to 
think that the poly was written original- 
ly upon the ax, like thoſe which our mo- 
dern cutlers inſcribe upon their knives; 
and that therefore the poſy ſtill remains 
in 3 ancient ſhape, though the ax itſelf 
is lott, 

The ſhepher:i's pipe may be faid to 
be ful! * mukc, xp is compoſed of 
nine different kind: of verſes, which by 
their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine 
ſtops of the old muſical inftrument, that 
is likewiſe the iubjc& of the poem. 

The altar is intcribed with the epi 
of Troilus the fon of Hecuba; which, 
by the way, makes me believe, that theſe 
falte pieces of wit are much more ancient 
than the authors to hom they are gene- 
rally atcribed; at leait I will never be 
pertuaded, that ſo fine a writer as Theo- 
eritus could have bern the aut hor of any 
ſuch fimple ces 


It was impoſſible for a man to ſuc- 
ceed in theſe performances who was not 
a kind of painter, or at leaſt a deſigner : 
he was firſt of all to draw the outline of 
the ſubject which he intended to write 
upon, and afterwards conform the de- 
{ſcription to the figure of his ſuhject. 
The poetry was to contract or dilate 
itſelf according to the mould in which 
it was caſt. a word, the verſes were 
to be cramped or extended to the di- 
menſions of the frame that was prepare 
for them; and to undergo the fate of 
thoſe perſons whom the tyrant Pro- 
cruſtes uted to lodge in his iron bed; it 
they were too ſhort, he ſtretcher them 
on a rack; and if they were too long, 
chopped off a part of their legs, till they 
fitted the couch which he had prepared 
for them. 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obſolete 
kind of wit in one of the following 
verſes in his Mac Flecno; which an Eng- 
liſn reader cannot underſtand, ho does 
not æ nov that there are thoſe little poems 
above-menticned in the ſhape of wing* 
and altas 


— Chuſe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acroftic land; 
There may'f thou wings diſplay, and altars 
raiſe, 


And torture one poor word a thouſand ways, 


This faſhion of falſe wit was revived 
by ſeveral poets ot the laſt age, and in 
—— may. be met with among Mr. 

bert's poems; and, if I am not mit- 
taken, in the tranſlation of Du Bartas 
I do not remember any other kind of 
work among the moderns which more 
relembles the performances I have men - 
tioned, than that famous picture of 
King Charles the Fit, which has th 
whole book of Ptalms written in the 
ines of the face and the hau of the head. 
When I was lait at Oxford, I peruſeu 
one of the whitkers; and was reading 
the other, but could not go ſo far in 11 
as I would have done, by reaſon of 
the impatience of my friends and 
fellow- travellers, who all of them 
fled to ſce tuch a piece of curio 
ty. TI have fincc heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing- matter in 
town, who has tranſcribed all the O:t 
Teſtament in a full-bottomed pcr::- 
wig; and if the fachion ſhoull into 
duce the thick kind of wigs wh: ci: wes 
in vogue ſome years ago, he promites 
to 
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to add two or three ſupernumerary locks 
that ſhall contain all the 7 — 
He deſigned this wig originally for King 
William, having diſpoſed of the two 
books of Kings in the two forks of the 

toretop; but that glorious monarch dy- 
ing before the wig was finiſhed, there 
0200 left in it for the face of any 
one that has a mind to purchaſe it. 

But to return to our ancient poems 
in picture; I would humbly propoſe, 
for the benefit of our modern ſmatterers 
in poetry, that they would imitate their 
brethren among the ancients in thoſe 
ingenious devices. I have communi- 
cated this thought to a young poetical 
lover of my acquaintance, who intends 
to preſent his miſtreſs with a copy of 
verſes made in the of her fan; and, 
the tells me true, has already finiſhed 
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the three firſt ſticks of it. He has like- 
wiſe promiſed me to get the me :r2 of 
his miſtre(s's marriage-finger, „ich a 
deſign to make a poly in the faſhion of 
a ring, which ſhall exaQly fir it. It is 
ſo very eaſy to enlarge upon a good 
hint, that I do not queſtion but my in- 
genious reader will apply what I have 
ſaid to many other particulars; and that 
we ſhall fee the town filled in a very little 
time with ical tippets, handker- 
chiefs, ſnuff- boxes, and the like female 
ornaments. I ſhall. therefore conclude 
with a word of advice to thoſe admira- 
ble Engliſh authors who call themſelves 
Pindaric writers, that they would apply 
themſelves to this Kind of wit without 
loſs of time, as being provided better 
than any other poets with verſes of all 
ſizes and dimenſions. C 
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122 is nothing more certain 
than that every man would be a 
wit if he could; and notwithitanding 
perlants of a pretended depth and 1o- 
lidity are apt todecry the writings of a 
polite author, as Flaſh and Froth, they 
all of them ſhew upon occaſion that 
they would ſpare no pains to arrive at 
the character of thale whom they ſeem 
'o deſpiſe. For this reaſon we often 
and them endeavouring at works of 
fancy, which coft them infinite pangs 
in the production. The truth of it ie, 
a man had better be a galley-ilave 
than 2 wit, were one to gain that title 
by theſe elaborate trifles which have 
been the inventions of ſuch authors as 
were of:en matters of great learning but 
no genius. 

In my lat paper, I mentioned ſome 
of thoſe falſe wits among the ancients, 
and in this ſhall give the reader two or 
three other ſpecies of tem, that flou- 
riſhed in tune lame early ages of the 
world. The firſt I ſhall produce are 
the L:ipogrammatiſts or Letter-droppers 
of antiquity, that would take an ex- 
ception, without any reaſon, againſt 
nne particular letter in the alphabet, fo 
as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Tryphiodorus was à great 
waiter in this kind of writing. *He 


compoſed an Odyſſey or epic poem on 
the adventures of Ulyfſcs, conſiſting of 
four-and-twenty books, having entire- 
ly baniſhed the letter A from his faſt 
book, which was called Alpha, as La- 
cus a nan Lucendo, becauſe there was 
not an Alpha m it. His ſecond book 
was intcribed Beta for the ſame reaſon. 
In ſhort, the poet excluded the whole 
four-and-twenty letters in their turns, 
and ſhewed them, one after another, that 
he could do his buſineſs without them. 

It mut have been very pleafant ta 
have feen this poet avoiding the repro- 
hate letter, as much as another would a 
falſe quantity, and making his eſe 
from it hrough the ſeveral Greek dia- 
Is, when he was prefſed with it in 
any particular ſyllable. For the moſt 
apt and elegant word in the whole lan- 
guage was rejected, like a diamond 
with a flaw in it, if it appeared blemiſhed 
with a wrong letter. I ſhall only ob- 
ferve upon this head, that if the work I 
have here mentioned had been now ex- 
tant, the Odyſſey of 'Tryphiodorus, in 
all probability, would have heen oftener 
quoted by our l:arned pedants, than the 
Odyſſcy of Homer. What a 


fund would it have been of obſolete 
words aud phra'es, unuſual barbariſms 
and ruſticities, abſurd ſpellings, and 

complicated 
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eompliente'! dialects? J make no quet 
tion but it would have been Jooke! 
upon as one <t the met valuable trea- 
furics of the Creek torg' ic. 

I find — among the ancients 
that ingenious Kind of conceit, which 
the moderus diſtiunguiſu by the name of 
a Rebus, at does Hot fink a letter but 
A whole v- ord, by ſuhſſituting a picture 
in it's place. W h-n C:>ſar was one of 
the maſters of the R man mint, he 
placed the figure: of an chphant upon 
the reverſe of the public money; the 
word Cſar ſignifying an elephant in 
the Punic language. This was artifi- 
cially contrived by Cæſur, hecauſe it was 
not lawful for a private man to ſtamp 
his own figure npon the coin ＋ nc com- 
monwealth. Cicero, who was {o called 
from the founder of his — that 
was marked on the noſe with a little 
wen like a vetch, which is Crcer in La- 
tin, inf cad of Marcus Tulllus Cicers, 
ordered the words Marcus Tullims, with 


the figure of a vetch at the end of them, 


to he inſcribed on a public monument. 
THis was done probably to ſhew that 
he was neither aſhamed of his name or 
family, notwithſtan. ling the envy © his 
competitors had often Teproached him 
with both. In the fame manner we 
read of à famous building that was 
marked in ſeveral parts of it with the 
— of a frog and 2 lizard: thoſe 
words in Greek havin g heen the names 
of the architects who by the lows of 
their country were never permitted to 
inſcribe their ch s 1 mes upon their 
works. Fer the ſame reaſon it is 
thought, that the for leck or the horſe, 
in the antique equettrian #F3tue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, renrelents at a diſtance 
the ihape of an ow!, to intimate the 
country or e fat; wy , who, in pro- 
babilit, was an Athenian, Tü kind 
of Wi with VIry much en vogue among 
our on cou me „men about an ag? 01 
two ago, who did not pra ct iii it for any 
ob. q: ie reaſon, 25 a INCICItS bere- 
mentioned, but n 'v for the {ike of 
Dell I LY » A — TIE STE TT LEY 1 
ſtarices that mas be given of this na- 
tare, [ LEN produce the device cf one 
Mr. * my Jerry, a5 | find it me nt;oned 
by ou” jeune Caminilen in his remains. 
Mr. Newberry, to repretent his name 
by 2 pictuc, hung wu at his door the 
Gen of a ye. tee that had teverai ber- 
ies upon it, and in the midit ot: them a 


gr. it golden N hueg upon @ bovgh 81 


the tree, which by the help of a little 
F (oelling mae up the word N-ew- 
be: : 

th =P conclude this topic with a Re- 
- — which has he lately hewn ont of 

e- ſtone, an} erected over two of the 
—. of Blenh un houte, beivg the 
Reoure of a montteus Vion tearing to 
pieces a little cock For the hetter | un - 
derttinding of which device, I mult ac- 
quaint my Engliſh rc der that a cock has 
the zusfortung to he calle] in | Latin by 
the f:me word that ſignifies 2 Frenchman, 
as a lian is an emblem of the Engliſh 
nation. Such a device in fo noble a 

ile of buil-4:ng looks like a bun in an 
5. roc Poems and I am very for ry the 
truly ingenious architect won'd ſuffer 
t ic Raruar y to biemiſh his exc. ent p'an 
with ſo poor a concert: but I hope what 
I have ſaid will gain quarter for the 
cock, and deliver him out of the lion's 
paw. 

I find ew U in ancient times the 
conceit of making an ccho talk ſenſiblv, 
and give Ae anſwers. It this could 
be excuſable in any writer, it would he 
in Ovid, nere he introduces the echo as 
a nymph, before ſhe was worn away 
into nothing but a voice. The learncd 
Eralm ue, though amian ot wit and genius, 
has compoſed a dialogue upon this ſilly 
kind of device, and made ule of an echo 
who ſeems to have been a very extraor - 
dinary linguiſt, for ſhe aniwers the per- 
fon ſhe talks with in Latin, Creek, and 
Hechrew, according as the found the 
ſvilables which fhe was te repeat in any 
of thoſe learned languages. 117 uiibros, 
in heul of this fa! ſe kind of wit, has 
deterihe. : Orin bewahing the lots of nis 
bear to a folitary cho, who is of grout 
ute to the poet in Crerat diſtichs, as ſhe 
docs net ene report after him, but helps 
cut his ver, and furmincs lim with 


Ti:i\ 11CSs 
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He rag' d, and tept a; key 2 cl as 
Stout Ide cules for lofe of HH: lat 
Forc;ng the! alle to 1ep2 

The acronts 1 

He beat 3:15 =_ and ture his hair, 
For lofs ot his dear cron bear, 

That ech from the hollow ground 
Eis ioletul wailings 43d :eſound 

Mars viftfally, by many times, 
Tun in f:mall gets fplav-foct rhymes, 
hat make ker, in their rueful ſtories, 
To anſv er to int'rogataies, 

And mot unconicionably depoſe 
Ine whiea tbe acting knows? 


THE 
And when ſhe has faid all ſhe can ſay, 


"Tis vreſted to the lover's fancy. 

Quoth he—0 whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my—echo, Ruin? 

I thought the hadit feorn' l to budge a ſtep 

For fear, quoth echo, Marry guep. 

Am not I here to take thy pat? 

Then what has qu-ll'a thy ſtubborn heart? 

Have theſe boncs ratiled, and this heat 

So oft-n ia thy guancl bled? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 

For thy dear fake? Quoth fic, Mum 
budget. 
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Think ſt thou twill not be laid i“ th' difh 

Thou tutn ſt thy back ? Quoth cho, Piſhs 

To run from thoſe th' havit overcome 

Thus cowardly? Quoch echo, Mum. 

Rut what a- Vengeance makes thee fl 

From me too as thine enemy? | 

Or it thou had not thought of me, 

Nor what J haveendur'd for thee, 

Yet ſhame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail: 

For who woull grudes to fpend lis blond Te 

His honoui's cauſe ? Quoti the, a Pudding. 
C 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 


noc EST vob YALLEsE? CUR QUIS NON PRANDEAT, HOC F53T? 


PER SAT. 171. T5. 


SIT FOR THIS YOU GAIN THOSE MEAGRE took, 
AND SACKIFICE YOUR DINNER TO YOUR Books? 


EVERAL kirds of falte wit that 
vaniſhed in the refined ages of the 
world, d covered themfeives aguin in 
the time of monx1ilh 1gnornce. 

As the monks were the matters of all 
that little learning which was then ex- 


gaged from bulinefs, it is no wonder 
that ſeveral of them, who wanted genius 
for higher performances, employed many 
hours in the compoſition of ſuch tricks 
in writing as required much time and 
little capacity. I have fecn hair the 
FEneid turned into Latin raymes by 
one of the Beaux-Etprits of that dork 
age; who fivs in his preface to it, that 
the /Encid wanted nothing but the iweets 
of rhyme to make it the moit perfect 
work in it's kind. I have hikewiſy ſeen 
an hymn in hexameters to the Virgin 
Mary, which filled a whole hook, though 
it conſiſted but of the eight following 
words. 


Tot, tibi, ſunt, Virge, dates, quot, fidera, Cal. 


Thou haſt as many virtue, O Virgin, as 
there are ſtars in Heaven. 
The poet rung the changes upon theſe 
eight ſeveral words, and hy that means 
made his veries almoit as numerous 25 
the virtues and the ſtars which they cele- 
brated. It is no wonder that men who 
had ſo much time upon their hands, did 
not only reſtore all the antiquated pieces 
of falle wit, but enriched the world with 
inventions of their own, It was to this 
age that we owe the production of ana- 
grams, which is nothing eli but a tranſ - 


mutation of one word into another, or 
he turning the {ame ſet of letters into 
diFerent worus; which may change night 
into day, or black into white, it Chance, 
who is the geddes that preſides over 
theſe lorts of Compoiition, laall io direct. 
[ remember a witty author, in ailuhon 
to this kind cf writing, calls his rival, 
who, it ſeems, was «diftorted and had his 
limbs ſet in places that did not properly 
belong to them, the anagram ct a man. 
When the anogrammntitt takes a name 
to work upon, he conſiders it at firſt as 
a mine not broken up, which will not 
thew the trenlure it contains till he hail 
have ſpent many hours in the ſcarch of 
it; for it is his Þufine(s to find out one 
werd that conceals ittelt in anotlur, and 
to examine the letters in all the variety 
of ſtations in Which they can poſũhly be 
ranged. I have heard of a gentleman 
who, wen this kind of wit was in 
faſhion, endeavoured to gain his mit- 
treis s heart hy it. She was one of the 
fineit women of her age, and known 
by he name of the Lady Mary Bon. 
The lover not being ahle to make any 
thing of Mary, by certain liberties in- 
dulgei to this kind of writing, con- 
verted it into Moliz and after having 
ſhut himſclf up for halt a year, with in- 
defatigable induftry produced an ana- 
gram. Upon the preſenting it to his 
miſtreſs, who was a little vexed in her 
heart to ſee herſelf degraded into Noll 
Boon, the tcl.i him, to his infinite ſur- 
prite, that he had miſtaken her ſurname, 
tor that it was not Boon but Bulus. 
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The lover was thunder-ſtruck with his 
misfortune, iniomuch that in a little 
time after he loſt his ſenſes, which in- 
deed had been very much impaired by 
that continual application he had given 
to his anagram. ; 

The acroſtic ws probably invented 
about the fame time with the anagram, 
though it is impoſſible to decide whether 
the inventor of one or the other were 
the greater blockhead. The fumpie 
acroitic is nothing but the name cr titie 
of a perion or thing made out of the 
initial letters of ſeveral verſes, and by 
that means wriiten after the manner ef 
the Chineſe, in a perpendicular line, 
But heiides theſe there are Compound 
acroſtics, when the principal letters ſtand 
two or three deep. I have feen ſeme of 
them where the verſes have not only been 
edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the fame name running down 
like a ſeam through the middle ot the 

m. 

There is another near relation of the 
anagrams and acroſtics, which 1s com- 
monly called a chronogram. This kind 
of wit appears very often on many mo- 
dern medals, eſpecially thoſe of Ger- 
manv, when they repreſent in the in- 
ſcription the year in which they were 
coined. Thus we fee on a medal of 
Guſtavus Adolphus the following words 
—* CirisrVs DX ERGO TRIVM- 
eaVs.'. If you take the pains to pick 
the figures out of the ſeveral words, and 
range them in their proper order, you will 
find they amount to MDCXVVVII, or 
1627, the year in which the medal was 
ſtamped; for as ſome of the letters diſ- 
tinguiſn themſelves from the reſt, and 
over- top their fellows, they are to be 
con ſidered in 1x double capacity, both 
as letters and as figures. Yeu: labo- 
rious German wits will turn over a 
whole dictionary for one of theſe inge- 
nious devices. A man would think 
they were ſearching after an a claſſicai 
term, but inſtead of that they are look- 
mg out a word that has an L, an M, 
or a D in it. When, therefore, we 
meet with any of theſe inſcriptions, we 
are not fo much to look in them for the 
thought, as for the year of the Lord. 

The Bouts Rimez were the favon- 
rites of the French nation for a wholz 


age together, and that at a time when it 


abounded in wit and learning. They 
were 2 liſt of words that rhyme to one 
another, drawn up by another hand, 
and given to a poet, who was to make 
a poem to the rhymes in the ſame order 
that they were placed upon the liſt; the 
moe uncommon the rhymes were, the 
more extraordinary was the genius of 
the poet that could accommodate his 
verſes to them. I Co not know any 
greater inſtance of the decay of wit and 
learning among the French, which ge- 
nerally follows the dceelention of empire, 
than the endeavouring to reſtore this 
focliſh kind of wit. F. the reader well! 
be at the trouble to fre examples of it, 
let him look into the new Mercure Ga- 
lant; where the author every mon:!: 
gives a lift of rhymes to be filled up by 
the ingemous, in order to be commu- 
nicated to the public in the Mercure toi 
the ſucceeding month. That for the 
month of November laſt, which now 
lies before me, is as follows, 
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One would be amazed to ſee ſo learned 
a man as Menage talking ſeriouſly on 
this kind of trifle in the following paſ- 
ſage— 

* Monſieur de la Chambre has told 
me that he never knew what he was 
going to write when he took his pen 
into his hand; but that one ſentence 
always produced another. Fer my 
own part, I never knew what I ſhould 
write next when I was making verſes. 
In the firſt place I got all my rhymes 
together, and was afterwards perha 
three or four months in filling them 
up. TI one day ſhewed Monfieu 
Gombaud a compoſition of this na- 
ture, in which among others I had 
made uſe of the four following rhymes, 
Amaryllis, Phillis, Marne, Arne, 
deſiring him to give me his opinion 
of it. He told me immediately, that 
my verſes were good for nothing. 
And upon my aſking his reaſon, be 
© faid, becauſe the rhymes are too com- 


mon; and for that reaſon eaſy to be 
4 put 
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e pnt into verſe. Marry,“ fays T, 
& if it be fo, I ara very well rewarded 
„ for all the pains I have been at. 
© But by Monſieur Gombaud's leave, 
* notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
* criticiſm, the verſes were good.” Vid. 
MENAGTANA, Thus far the learn- 
ed Mcenage, whom I have tranſlated 
word for word. 

The frſt occaſion of theſe Bonts Ri- 
mer mide them in ſome manner excul- 
able, as they were taſks which the French 
Iadies uſed to impoſe on their lovers, 
But when a grave author, like him 
above-mentioned, taſked himſeff, could 
there be wy thing more ri.}.culous? Or 
would not ane hu apt to believe that the 
auther played booty, ane dill not make 
las lift of rhymes till he had finiſhed his 

im? 

I hall only add, that this piece of 
falſe wit has been finely ridiculed by 
Monficur Sarafin, in 2 poem mtitul-d, 
* La Defaite des Bouts-Rimez— The 
* Rout of the Buu's Rimez.” 
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T muſt fubioin to this laſt kind of wit 
the double rhymes, which are uſed in 
doggerel poetry, and generally applau1- 
ed by ignorant readers. It the thought 
of the couplet in ſuch compoſitions i- 
good, the riyme ad:ls little to it; and 
it bad, it will not be m the power of 
the rhyme to recommend it. Lam afraid 
that great numbers of thale who admire 
the incomparable Hudibras, do it more 
on count of thete doggerel rhymes, 
than of the parts that really deferve 
admiration. I am ture I have heard 
the 


Palpit, drum eccleſiaſtic. 
Was beat with fiſt inſte ad of a ſticx 


an 
There was an ancient {:ge philoſopher 
Wh» had read Alexancer Roſs overs 
more frequently quoted, than the fine 
picccs uf wit in the whole poem. 
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NON EQUIDEM STUDE®Q, BULLATIS UT MIKI NUG1S 
FAGINA TURGESCAT, DARE PUNDUS 3DONEA FUNMO. 


PE Rs. S417. Vs 19. 


"T15 NOT INDEED MY TALENT TO ENGAGE 
IN LOFTY TRIFLES, OR TO SWELL MY PAGE 


WITH WIND AND NOISE. 


HERE is no kind of falſe wit 
which has been ſo recommended 
vy the practice of all ages, as that which 
conſiſts in a jingle of words, and is 
comprehended under the general name 
of Punning. It is indeed impoſſible to 
kill a weed, which the foil has a natu- 
ral diſpoſition to produce. The ſeeds 
of punning are in the minds of all men; 
and though they may be ſubdued by 
reaſon, refleRion, and good ſenſe, they 
will be very apt to ſhoot up in the 
greateſt genius that is not broken and 
cultivated by the rules of art. Imita- 
tion is natural to us, and when it does 
not raiſe the mind to poetry, painting, 
muſic, or other more nohle arts, it of- 
ten breaks out in puns and quibbles. 
Ariſtotle, in the eleventh chapter of 
his book of Rhetoric, deſcribes two 
or three kinds of Puns, which he calls 
Paragrams, among the beautics of geo 
writing, and produces inftances of them 
out of ſome of the greateſt authors in 
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the Greek tongue. Cicero has ſprinkleu 
ſeveral of his works with Puns, and in 
his book, where he lays down the rules 
of oratory, quotes abundance of ſay- 
ings as pieces of wit, which alſo u 
examination prove arrant Puns. But 
the age in which the Pun chiefly flou- 
riſhed, was the reign of King James the 
Firſt. That learned monarch was him- 
lelf a tolerable Punſter, and made ver 
few biſhops or privy- counſellors that 
had not ſome time or other ſignalized 
themſelves by a clinch, or a conun- 
drum. It was therefore in this age that 
the Pun appeared with pomp and dig- 
nity. It had before been admitted into 
merry ſpeeches and ludicrous compoſi- 
tions, but was now delivered with great 
ernity from the pulpit, or pronounce 
in the moſt folema manner at the coun- 
cil-table. The greateſt authors, in their 
moſt H rious works, made frequent uſe 
of Puns. The jermons of Bithop 
Andrews, and the tragedies of Shake- 
ipeare, 


* 
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ſprare, are full of them. The ſinner 
wis punned into repentance by the for- 
nr; 4+ in the latter nothing is more 
nhual han to fn a hero weeping and 
quihbling for 4 dosen lines together. 

T nit ae to tice great authorities, 
wh 4 TEST LT] have wen { k 111d ot 
ſanction 10 110 95 piece ot t ilſe wir, that 
all the writers t rhetoric have tremtenl 
ot Punning with very oueat retort, and 
divided the feveral km is of it mto herd 
names, that are reckoned amor : 
fgures of ſpeech, and recom enO0 as 
ernaments in difcomſe. I reniember 
2 country ſchoolmaſter of my 1cquaimt- 
ance told me once, that he had been in 
company with a gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatett Para- 
erammatitt among the moderns. Upon 
mquiry, I found my learned friend Bac 
dined that day with Mr. Swar, the 
famous Puntter; and detiring him to 
give me ſome account of Mr. Swan's 
convertation, he told me that he gene- 
rally talked in the Paranomain, that ke 
ſometimes gave into the Ploce, but that 
in hie humble opinion He ian, hort in 
the Antanag claus. 

F mutt not here omit, hat a famons 

nirerſitv of this und was formerly very 
wich untested with Puns; but whether 
» no this niigut Hot ariſe from the fins 
ed marſkes in wich it was ſituated, ala 
h chare ne drained, I nun leave tothe 

erm. nattonot Wait mul naturauits. 

Atter this ſhort hiitorv of Punrirg, 
„ne hull t wonder how it out be lo 
entirely baniſhed out of the earned 
worid 43 it is at pretent; eſpecialiy hnce 
it had tourd 2 place in the wiitings of 
the mot ancient poute authors. To 
cecunt ior this we mult coultder, that 
the brit race of authors, who were the 
arent nerots in writing, were deititute 
all rules and arts of criticiſm; and 
ior that reaton, ti.cugh they excel later 
writers in greatneſs of genius, they tall 
Mort of them in accuracy and correct- 
res. The madcras cannot reach their 
beauties, but can avoid their wapertec- 
tions. When tlie World was furnished 
with thete authors of the fill eminence, 
there grew up another fet of witters, 
who gained themicives 2 reputation ly 
the remarks which they made on the 
works of theſe who preceded.them. I: 
was one of the employments of th-te 
lecondary authors to diſtinguiſh the fe- 
veral kinds of wit by terms of art, an! 
ta conſider tham as mo: 0 08 els peatect, 
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according as they were founded in truth. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that ev: 
luch authors as Tfocrates, Plato, aud 
Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little Blemiſh: + 
as are not to be met with in authors of 
a much inferior character, who have 
written fince thoſe ſeveral blemith-- 
were diſcovered. I do not find that 
there Was a proper ſeparation made he 
tween Puns and true wit by any of th: 
ancient authors, except Quintilian an, 
Longiaus. But when this diftinct ion 
Nas once tettled, it was very natural for 
all men ot fene to agree in it. As for 
the revival of this falſe wit, it happen: 
about the time of the revival of letters, 
but as ioon as it was once detected, 
immediately vaniſhed and difappearc' 
At the tame time there is no quettion, 
but as it has funk in one age and ro! 
in an. ther, it will again recover it. 
in tome diſtant rio of time, as p 
dantry and ignorance ſhall prevail upor 
wit and ſente. And, to {peak the tzuth, 
I do verv much apprehend, by ſome o 
the laſt winter's productions, which ha 
their tets 6 agmirers, that our poſter;t1 
will in a tow vears degenerate into 
race of Puniters; at lent, a min ma 
be very exculaÞle for any appreher fic: 
of this kind, that has ſcen Acrcit:: 
banded about the town with great 4. 
crecy and applauſe; to which I ma 
alto add n little epigram cailed t. 
Witches Prayer, that fell into vat 
when it was read either backward «© 
forward, exccpting only that it cur. 
one way ard bieiled the other. Vi. 
one ices there are actual) fuck falt 
takers among our Britiſh wits, ho 
tell what it may end in? If we muſt } 1 
one another, let it be with the may 
ſtrokes of wit and ſatire; for Lame 
the old philoſopher's opinion, that it { 
muſt (fuffer from one or the other, ! 
would rather it ſhould be from the pas 
of a lion, than the hoof of an als. i 
do not ſpeak this out of any ſpirit 6: 
party. There is a moſt crying duize!: 
on both ſides. I have ſcen Tory Acrct- 
tics and Whig Anagrams, and do not 
quarrel with either of them, becaute 
they are Whigs or Tories, but becaule 
they are Anagrams and Acroſtics. 

But to return to Punning. Having 
puriued the hittory of a Pun, from it's 
original toit's downfal, I ſhall here de- 
kn it to be a conceit ariſing from tÞ: 
vic vi two words that agree in the fours, 
buidiity in the ſenle. The only way, 

therefore, 
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therefore, to try a piece of wit, is to 
tranſlate it into a different language; if 
it hears the teſt, you may pronounce it 
true; but if it vaniſhes in the experi- 
ment, you may conclude it to have 
been a Pun. In ſhort, one may ſay of 
x Pun, as the countryman deſcribed his 
nightingale, that it is vox et preterea 
nil, a ſound, and nothing but a found. 
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On the contrary, one may trepretent 
true wit by the deſcription which Ati- 
ſtenetus makes of a fine woman; = 
the is drefled ſhe is beautiful, when . 
is undreſſed ſhe is beautiful; or + 
Mercerus has tran{lated it more empha- 
tically—Ixduitur, formoſa efl; exuitur, 
iþſa forma e. 
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SOUND JUDGMENT 15 THE GRUUND OF WRITING WFLL., 


V R. Locke has an admirable re- 
flection upon the difference of 
wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to thew the reaſon why they are 
not always the talents of the fame per- 
lon. His words are as follow: * And 
hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
reafon of that common obſervation, 
that men who have a great deal of wit 
and prompt memories, have not al- 
ways the cleareſt judgment, or deepeit 
reaſon. For wit lying moſt in the aſ- 
ſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe 
together with quickneſs and variety, 
wherein can be found any reſemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions 
in the fancy; judgment, on the con- 
trary, lies quite on the other fide, in 
teparating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the leaiſt 
difference, thereby to avoid being miſ- 
led by fimilitude, and by affinity to 
take one thing for another. This is 
a way of proceeding quite contrary to 
metaphor and alluſion; therein, for 
the moſt part, lies that entertainment 
and pleafantry of wit which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
ſo acceptable to all people. 
This is, I think, the beſt and moſt phi - 
loſophical account that I ever met with 
of wit, which generally, though not al- 
ways, conſiſts in fuch a reſemblance 
and congruity of ideas as this author 
mentions. I ſhall only add to it, by 
way of explanation, that every reſem- 
blance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unleſs it be ſuch an one that gives 
delight and ſurpriſe to the reader: theſe 
two properties ſeem effential to wit, 
more particularly the laſt of them, In 
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order, therefore, that the reſemblance 
in the ideas be wit, it is neceſſary that 
the ideas ſhould not he too near one an- 
other in the nature of things; for where 
the likenets is obvious, it gives no ſur- 
priſe. To compare one man's finging 
to that of another, or to repreſent the 
whiteneſs of any object by that of milk 
and tnow, ar the variety of it's colours 
by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be call - 
ce wit, unleſs, beſides this obvious re- 
ſemblance, there be ſome further con- 
gruity diſcovered in the two ideas that 
is capable of giving the reader ſome ſur- 
iſe. Thus when a poet tells us, the 
ſom of his miitreſs is as white as ſnow, 
there is no wit in the compariſon : but 
when he adds, with a hgh, that it is as 
cold too, it then grows into wit. E 
reader's memory may lupply him wit 
innumerable inſtances of the fame na- 
ture. For this reaſon the ſimilitudes in 
heroic poets, who endeavour rather to 
fill the mind with great conceptions, 
than to divert it with ſuch as are new 
and ſurpriſing, have ſeldom any thing 
in them that can be called wit. Mr. 
Locke's account of wit, with this ſhort 
explanation, comprehends moſt of the 
ſpecies of wit, as metaphors, ſimilitudes, 
allegories, ænigmas, mottos, parables, 
fables, dreams, viſions, dramatic writ- 
ings, burleſques, and all the methods 
of alluſion: as there are many other 
pieces of wit, how remote ſoever they 
may appear at firſt fight from the fore 
going deſcription, which upon exami - 
nation will be found to agree with it. 
As true wit generally conſiſts in this 
reſemblance and congruity of ideas, falſe 
wit chiefly conſiſts in the reſemblance 
and congruity ſometimes of ſingle let- 
2 ters, 
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ters, 2% in anagrams, chronograms, 
lipograms, and acroſtics; ſometimes of 
ſyllables, as in echos and doggerel 
— ſometimes of words, as in puns 
and quibblcs; and fometimes of whole 
ſentences or poems, cait into the figure 
of eggs, axes, or altars: nay, fome 
carry the notion of wit fo far, as to 
alcrihe it even to external mimicry; and 
to look upon a man as an ingenious per- 
fon, that can reſ-mvie the tone, poſture, 
or face of another. 

As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance 
of ideas, and falſe wit in the refem- 
blance of wor«!s, according to the fore- 
going inſtances; there is another kind 
of wit which conſiſts partly in the re- 
ſemblance of ideas, an I partly in the re- 
ſemHhl..nce of words, which for diftinc- 
tion fake I ſhall call mixt wit, This 
kind of wit is that which abounds in 
Cowley, more than in any author that 
ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewite 4 
great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very 
ſparing in it. Milton had a genius 
much above it. Spenſer is in the tame 
claſs with Milton. The Italians, cren 
in their epic poetry, are full ot it. Mon- 
ſicur Boricau, who formed himielf upon 
the ancient poets, has vcry where re- 
iected it with corn. If we look after 
mixt wit among the Geck writers, we 
Mall find it no where but in the epi- 
grammatifts, There are indeed fome 
firokes of it in the little poem atcribed 
to Mufteus, which by that, as woll as 
many other marks, betrays itſelf to be 
a modern compoſition. If we look into 
the Latin writers, we find none of this 
mixt wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Ca- 
tullus; very little in Horace; but « great 
deal of it in Ovid; and ſca:ce any thing 
elſe in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of 
mixt wit, I ſhall chooie one inſtance 
which may be met with in all the writers 
of this claſs. The paſſion of love in 
's nature has been thought to reſemble 
fire; for which reaſon the words Fire and 
Flame are made ule of to ſignify Love. 
The witty poets therefore have taken an 
advantage from the doubtful meaning of 
dhe word Fire, to make an infinite dum- 
ber of witticiſys. Cowley obſerving 
the cold regard of his miſtreſs's cyes, 
and at the fame time their power of 
producing love in him, conſiders them 
as burning-gloſſes made of ice; and 
finding himſeſt able to live in the greattſt 
extremities of love, concludes the Tor- 


rid Zone to Lc habitable. When his 
miſtreſs had read his letter written in 
juice of lemon by holding it to the firs, 
he defires her to read it over again by 
Love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he 
wiſhes it were inward heat that diſtilled 
thoſe drops from the limbec. When ſhe 
is abſent, he is beyond eighty, that is, 
thirty degrees nearer the pole than when 
ſhe is with him. His amvitious love is 
a fire that naturally mounts upwards ; 
his happy love is the beams of heaven, 
and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When ir does not let him fleep, it is a 
flame that ſends up no {muke; when it 
is oppoſed by countcl and advice, it is a 
fire that rages the more by the winds 
blowing upon it, Upon the dying of a 
tree in winch he had cut his loves, he 
oblerves that his written flames had 
burnt up and withered the tree. Wien 
he retolves to give over his paſſion, he 
tell us that one burnt le hum for ever 
dreads the fire. His haeurt ws an Etna, 
that inftead of Vulcan's ſhop, inclofes 
Cupid 5 forge in it. Hhs endenvouring 
to drown his love in wine, is throwing, 
©) upon the fire. He would infinuate 
to his miſtzets, that the fire of love, like 
that of the ſun, which produces fo many 
hving creatures, ſhoul4 not only warm 
but beget. Love in another place cooks 
pleaſure at his fire. Sometimes the 
poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, 
and ſometimes ſcorched in every eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and 
burnt in love, like a ſhip ſet on fire in 
the middle of the fea. 

The reader may obſerve, in every one 
of theſe inſtances, that the poet mixes 
the qualities of fire with thoſe of love; 
and in the fame ſentence ſpeaking of it 
both as a paſſion and as real fire, ſur- 
priſes the reader with thoſe ſeeming re- 
temblances or contradictions that make 
up ail the wit in this kind of writing. 
Mixt wit therefore is a compoſition of 
pun and true wit, and is more or leis 
perfect as the reſemblance lies in the 
ideas or in the words: it's foundations 
are laid partly in fa!ſhood, and partly in 
truth: reaſon puts in her claim for one 
half of it, and extravagance for the 
other. The only province therefore for 
this kind of wit, is cpigram, or thoſe 
little occaſional poems that in their own 
nature are nothing elſe but a tiſſue of 
epigrams. I cannot conciude this head 
of mixt wit, without owning that the 
ad mirable poet, out of whom I have 

taken 
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taken the examples ef it, had as much 
true wit as any author that ever writ; 
and indeed all other talents of an extra- 
ordinary genius. 

It may be expected, ſince I am upon 
this ſubje&, that I ſhould take notice of 
Mr. Dryden's definition of wit; which, 
with all the deference that is due to the 
judgment of fo great a man, is not ſo 
properly a definition of wit, as of good 
writing in general. Wit, as he defines 
it, is © a propriety of words and thoughts 
6 des you the ſubject. If this be a true 
definition of wit, I am apt to think that 
Euclid was the greateſt wit that ever ſet 
pen to paper: it is certain that never was 
a greater 4 of words and thoughts 
adapted to the ſuhject, than what that 
author has made uſe of in his elements. 
I ſhall only appeal to my reader, if this 
definition agrees with any notion he has 
of wit: if it he a true one, I am ſure 
Ir. Dryden was not only a better poet, 
but a greater wit, than Mr. Cowley; 
and Virgil a much more facetious man 
man either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be 
die mott penetrating of all the French 
critics, has taken pains to ſhew, that it 
mpollible for any thought to be beau- 
ul which is not juſt, and has not it's 
*oundation in the nature of things; that 
e haſis of all wit is truth; and that no 
tought can be valuable, of which good 
enſe is not the ground-work. Boileau 
23 endeavoured to inculcate the fame 
notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, 
both in proſe and verſe. This is that 
natural way of writing, that beautiful 
umplicity, which we fo much admire in 
tne compoſitions of the ancients: and 
which nobody deviates from, but thoſe 
who want ſtrength of genius to make a 
:10ught ſhine in it's own natural beau- 
ties. Poets who want this ſtrength of 
genius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to 
nature, which we ſo much admire in 
the works of the ancients, are forced to 
hunt after foreign ornaments, and not 
to let any piece of wit of what kind ſo- 
ever eſcape them. I look upon theſe 
writers as Goths in poetry, who, like 
thoſe in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the beautiful ſimplicity of 
the old Greeks and Romans, have en- 
deavoured to ſupply it's place with all 
the extravagances of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handſome ob- 
iervation on Ovid's writing a letter from 
Dido to Eneas, in the following words. 
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Ovid, ſays he, ſpeaking of Virgil's 
fiction of Dido and ZEneas, * takes it 
* up after him, even in the ſame age, 
© and makes an ancient heroine of Vir - 
gil's new-created Dido; dictates a let- 
ter for her jult before her death to the 
ungrateful fugitive; and very unlucki- 
ly for himſelf, is for meaſuring a ſword 
with a man ſo much ſuperior in force 
to him on the ſame ſubjet. TI think 
I — be judge of this, becauſe I have 
tranſlated both. The famous author 
of the Art of Love has nothing of his 
own: he borrows all from a greater 
maſter in his own profeſſion, and, 
which is worſe, improves nothing 
which he finds: nature fails him, and 
being forced to his old ſhift, he has re- 
courſe to witticiſm. This paſſes indeed 
with his foft admirers, and gives him 
the preference to Virgil in their eſteem. 
Were not I ſupported by ſo great an 
authority as that of Mr. Dryden, I 
ſhould not venture to obſerve, that the 
taſte of moſt of our Engliſh poets, as 
well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
He quotes Monſieur Segrais for a three- 
fold diſtinction of the readers of poetry: 
in the firit of which he comprehends the 
rabble of readers, whom he does not 
treat as ſuch with regard to their quali- 
ty, but to their numbers and the coarſe- 
neſs of their taſte. His words are as 
follow: * Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the 
readers 1 try, according to their 
© capacity of juulging, into three claſſes. 
© [He might have ſaid the ſame of writ- 
© ers too, if he had pleaſed. ] In the 
loweſt form he places thoſe whom he 
calls Les Petits Efprits, fuch things 
as our upper gallery audience in a 
lay-houſe; who like nothing but the 

bull and rhind of wit, prefer a quib- 
ble, a conceit, an epigram, betore ſo- 
lid ſenſe and elegant expreſſion: theſe 
are mob-readers. If Virgil and Mar- 
tial ſtood for parliament-men, we 
know already who would carry it. 
But though they make the greateſt ap- 
porous in the field, and cry the 
oudeſt, the beſt on't is, they are but a 
fort of French huguenots, or Dutch 
boors, brought over in herds, but not 
naturalized; who have not lands of 
two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus, 
and therefore are not privileged to 
— Their authors are of the ſame 
evel, fit to repreſent them on a moun- 
tebankꝰ's ſtage, or to be maſters of the 
Ceremonies in à bear- garden: yet theſe 
are 
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are they who Hare the moſt aꝗdmirers. 
But it often happens, to ther mort? - 
fic2tion, that as their readers improve 
their Rock of fenie, as they may by 
reading better hooks, and by conver- 
ſation with men ct judgment, they 
foon fortake them.” 

I muſt not diſmils this ſulie & with- 
ent obi-rving, that as Nr. Locke in 
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vered the moſt fruitful ſource of wit, {+ 
there is another of 2 quite contrary na- 
tore to it, which does likewife branc!; 
itfelf out into ffreral kinds. For not 
only the reſemblance, hut the oppoiition 
of :dcas, does very often produce wit; 
as I could ſhew in ſeveral ſittle points, 
turns, and antithefes, that I may pol 
ſihly enlarge upon in tome future ſpecu- 
lation. C 
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HUMANO CATITI CERVICEM PICTOR EQUINAM 
TUNGEKE SI VELIT, ET VARIAS INDUCERE PLUMAS, 
UXDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS5, CUT TURFITER ATRUM 
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ISAT INS PISCEM MULIER FOR MOSA SUPERNE:” 


SPECTATUM ADVICSED RISEUM TENEATIS Amici” 
CLEDITE, FI: ON Ss, I5STT TACGULAE FOCRE LIEBKVUM 
PERSIMILEM, Ces, VELUT AGCRI SOMNIA, VANE 


FINGUNTUR EFECIES 


Hor. Ars PorrT. ver. Io 


IF IN A PICTU"”EF, 7130, YOU SHOULD SEL 
A HANDSOME WOMAN WITH A FISH'S 141 
o A MAN'S HEAD UPON A HOKSE'S NECK, ; 


OR . tun OF BFACTS, OF THE MOST DIFFEADCNTI 


KINDS, 


COVER D WITH FFATHERG OF ALL SORT OF EIwndt 
Won YOU: NOT LAUGH, AND THINK THE PAINTER MAD) 
TeansT NE THAT HOOK IS AS RYPTCULOVE, 

Wosk INCOVERENT STYLE, LIKE SICK MFN<S DREAM-, 
YAKIES ALL SHAPES, AND MIXES ALL EXTREVEFS. 


T is very hard for the mind to diſ- 
ergag- welt from a ſub & in which 
I been long enoloyed. Thethoughts 
en be tung of themſelves from tune 
te time, thovgh we give them no en 
conragement; as the toſſings and ſuctua- 
tons of the fea continue ſcveral hours 
atter the winds are lam. 

I: is to this that I impute my laſt 
vigot's dream or viftion, which formed 
nt one continued allegory the feveral 
itchemes of wit, whether talte, mixed, 
er true, that have been the ſubject of 
m late papers. 

Vlethought I was tranſported into a 
entry that was filled with prodigies 
and enchantments, governed by the god- 
dels of Falfhood, and mititiea The Re- 
gion of Falte Wit. There was nothing 
in the fieids, the woods, and the rivers, 
that appeared natural. Several of the 
wrees bloſſomed in leaf- gold, ſome of 
them produced bene-lace, an ſome of 
tem precious ſtoncs. The fountains 
bubbled in an opera tune, and were fill- 
ed with ſtags, wild-boars, and mer- 
maids, that lived among the waters; at 
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the ſime time that doſphins and teveral 
kinds of fiſh played upon the bunks ©: 
took their pattims in the meadows. The 
birds had manyfot them golden beaks, 
and human voices. The flowers per- 
fumed the air with ftnells of incente, 
amber-greate, an pulvillios; and were 
ſo mterweven with one another, that 
they grew up in picces of embroidery. 
The winds were filled with fighs and 
meſlages of dittant lovers. As I was 
walking to and fro in this enchanted 
wilderneſs, I could not forbear break - 
ing out into ſoliloquies upon the ſeveral 
wonders which lay before me, when to 
my great ſurpriſe I found there were ar- 
titicial echoes in every walk, that, by 
repetitions of certain words which 1 
ſpoke, agreed with me, or contradicte:! 
me, in every thing I ſaid. In the mit 
of my converſation with theſe invitible 
companions, I diſcovered in the centre 
of a very dark grove a monſtrous fabric 
built after the Gothic manner, and co- 
vered with innumerable devices in that 
barbarous kind of ſculpture. I imme- 
diately went up to it, and found it to 
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be 2 kind of heathen temple conſecrated 
to the god of Dulneſs. Upon my en- 
trance I ſaw the deity of the place drefled 
m the habit of a monk, with a book in 
One hard and a rattle in the other. 
Upon his right hand was Indultry, with 
a lamp burning before herz and on his 
ieft Caprice, with a monkey fitting on 
r ſhoulder. Before his feet there ſtood 
an altar of a very odd make, which, as 
| afterwards found, was fhaped in that 
manner to comply with the inſcription 
nat farrounded it. Upon the altar 
mere lay feveraloffermgs of axes, wings, 
and eggs, cut in paper, and micribet 
vertices, The temple was fille(l 
1th votaricy, who applied the mitives to 
„e rent divertions, as their tancies di- 
r-Ged them. In one part of it I faw a 
„nent of Anagrams, who were con- 
"ally in motion, turning to the right 
er to the lett, facing about, doubling 
ther ranks, ſhitting their en nions, and 
'arowing themtelves into all the figures 
id conntermarches of the mott change- 
we ant perplexed exorette. 

Not far trom thuiv was a hady of 
Acroitics, made up ot very diipropor- 
toned perſons. It was diſpoted into 
three columns, the officers plantingthem- 
(elves ina line on the left-hand of each 
column, The officers were all of them 
at Icalt fix feet high, and made three 
rows of very proper men; but the com- 
mon toldiers, who filled up the ſpaces 
between the officers, were ſuch dwarfs, 
cripples, and ſcarecrows, that one could 
ele look upon them without laugh- 
There were beh:r.d the Acroftics 
to of three files of Chronograme, 
winch differed on!y from the former, 25 
en officers were equipped, like the 
ure of Lime, with an hour-glais in 
ore hand, and a fcythe ia the other, and 

K their potts promikcuoutly among 
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56 private men whom they commande d. 
lu the boily of the tempie, and before 
e very face of the deity, methought I 
du the phantom of Tryphioderas the 
Logan matt, engaged in a hall with 
ar -and-tæenty perions, who purſued 
tem by turns through all the intricacies 
and labyrinths of a country dance, with- 
ant being able to overtake lim. 
Oblerving feveral to be very buſy at 
the weſtern end of the temple, I in- 
avired into what they were doing, ard 


ound there was in that quarter the 
Treat magazine of Rebuſes. There were 


*2veral things ot the mait d:fferent na- 
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tures tied up in bundles, and thrown 
upon one another in heaps like faggots. 
You might behold an auchor, a vight- 
rail, and a hubby-horſe, bound up ta- 
gether. One of the workmen ſeeing we 
very much ſurpriſed, told me, there was 
an infinite deal of wit in ſeveral of thoſe 
bundles, and that he would explain 
them to me it 1 pi-aſed. I thankert 
him tor his civility, but told him IT was 
in very great haſte at that time. As 1 
was going out of thy temple, I obſerved 
in one corner of it A cluſter of men art 
women laughing cy heartily, and di- 
verting thewiclves at a game of Cram - 
bo. I heard teveral Double Rhymes 
as I paſſed by them, which raiſed a grt a- 
deal of mirth. 

Not far from theſe was another ſet of 
merry people engaged at a diverſion, . 
which the whole jett was to miſtake on- 
perſon for another. To give coccafior. 
tor thete ludicrous mittakes, they were 
divide | into pars, every pair being ca- 
vered trom head to foot with the fame 
kind of dreſs, though perhaps there was 
not the leait retemblance in their faces. 
By this means an old man was ſome- 
times miſtaken tor a hoy, a woman for 
a man, and a black-a-moor for an 
European, winch very often produced 
great peals of laughter. Theic I guel{c4 
to be a party of Puns. But being very 
dein dus to get out of this world of ma- 
gic, which had almoſt turned my brain, 
I left the temple, and crofled over the 
felds that lay about it with all the 
ſpecd I could make. I was not gon- 
tar hetore I heard the ſound of trumpet: 
and alarms, which feemed to proclaim 
the march of an enemy; and, as I af- 
terwards tound, was in reality what I 
apprenencied it. There appeared at a 
great diitance a very ſhining light, and, 
in the miei of it, a perion of a moſt 
beautul aſpect; ber name was Truth. 
On her right- hand there marched a male 
deity, who bore ſeveral quivers on hi- 
ſhoulders, and graſped feveral arrow: 
in his hand; his name was Wit. The 
approach of theſe two enemies filled all 
the territories of Falſe Wit with an un- 
ſpeakable conſternation, inſomuch that 
the goddeſs cf thoſe regions appeared in 
perſon upon her frontiers, with the ſe- 
veral inferior deities, and the different 
bodies of forces which I had betore 
ſeen in the temple, who were naw drawn 
vp in array, and prepared to give their 
toes 2 warm reception. As the march 
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of the enemy was v2ry flow, it gave time 
to the ſeveral inhabitants who bordered 
upon the regions of Falſhood to draw 
their forces into a body, with a deſign 
to ſtand upon their guard as neuters, 
and attend the iſſue of the combat. 

I mvft here inform my reader, that 
the frontiers of the enchanted region, 
which I have before deſcribed, were in- 
habited by the ſpecies of Mixed Wit, 
who made a very odd appearance when 
they were muſtered together in an army. 
There were men whoſe bodies werc 
tuck full of darts. and women whoſe 
eyes were burning-glaſſes; men that had 
hearts of fire, and women that had 
breaſts of ſnow. It would be endicts 
to deſcribe ſeveral monſters of the like 
nature, that compoſed this great army; 
which immediately fell aſunder and di- 
vided itſelf into two parts, the one half 
throwing themſclves behind the banners 
of Truth, and the others behind thote 
of Falſhoo. 

The goddeſs of Falſhood was of a g1- 
gantic — and advanced ſome paces 
before the front of her army; but as 
the dazzling hght, which flowed from 
Truth, began to ſhine upon her, the 
faded inſenſibly; inſomuck that in a 
little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an 
huge phantom than a real ſubſtance. 
At length, 2s the goddets of Truth ap- 
pi oached ſtili nearer to her, ſhe fell away 
w::reiv, and vaniſhed amidſt the bright- 
nels of her pretence; fo that there did 
net remain the leatt trace or nnprefſion 
of ker figure in the place where the hail 
been (een. 

As at the riſing of the fun the on- 
ſtellations grow thin, and the ſtars go 
out one after another, till the whoie he- 
miſpbhere is extinguiſhed; ſuch was the 
vaniſhing of the goddeſs: and not only 
of the goddeſs herielf, but of the whole 
army that attended her, which ſympa- 
thized with theu leader, and ſhrunk into 
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nothiug, in proportion as the goddeſ; 
diſappeared. At the fame time the 
whole temple ſunk, the fiſh betook them- 
ſelves to the ſtreams, and the wild beaſts 
to the woods; the fountains recovercd 
their murmurs, the birds their voices, 
the trees their leaves, the flowers their 
ſcents, * the whole face of nature it's 
true and genuine appearance. Though 
I itil pd aſl „I fancied myſclt 
as it were — out of a dream, 
when I faw this region of prodigies re- 
ſKored to woods and rivers, fields and 
meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild ſcene 
of wonders, which had very much dis- 
turbed my imagination, I took a ful! 
ſurvey of the perſons of Wit and Truth; 
tor indeed it was impoſſible to look upon 
the firtt without ſeeing the other at tha 
ſame time. There was behind them « 
ttrong and compact body of figures. 
The genius of Heroic Poetry appearc4 
with a ſword in her hand, and a laurel 
on her head, Tragedy was crawnc:) 
with cypreſs, and covered with rohes 
dipped in blood. Satire had ſmiles in 


her look, and a dagger under her gar 


ment. Rhetoric was known by he: 
thunderbolt, and Comedy by her mak. 
After ſcvera] other figures, Epigram 
marched up in the rear, who had been 
poſted there at the beginning of the ex- 
pedition, that he might not revolt to th. 
enemy, whom he was ſuſpected to fa- 
your in his heart. I was very much awer 
and delighted with the appearance of the 
gud of Wit; there was fomething to 
amiable and yet fo piercing in his looks, 
as ini{pired me at once with love and ter- 
ror. As I was gazing on him, to my 
unſpeakadle joy, he took a quiver of 
arrows from his ſhoulder, in order to 
mak» me a preſent of it; but as I was 
rtaching out my hand to reeeive it of 
him, I knocked it againſt a chair, and 
by that means awaked. C 
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THE FACE OF WEATL Th IN POVERTY WEWVEAUT, 


HE moſt improper things we com - 
wit in the conduct of our lives, we 
are led into by the force of faſhion. In- 
{ances might be given, in ich a pre- 
vailing cuitom makes us act againſt the 


rulc- of nature, law, and common ſenſe; 
hut at preſent I ſhall confine my conh - 
deration ot the effect it has upon men 
minds, by looking into our behaviour 
when it is the faſhion to go into mourn - 

ing. 
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ing. The cuſtom of repreſenting the 
grief we have for the lots of the dead 
by our habits, certainly had it's rife 
trom the real ſorrow of ſuch as were too 
much diltrefſ:d to take the proper care 
they ought of their dreſs. By degrees 
it prevailed, that fuch as had this in- 
ward oppreſſion upon their minds, made 
an apology for not joining with the reſt 
of the world in their ordinary diverſions 
by a dreſs ſuited to their condition. 
This therefore was at firit aſſumed by 
ſjuch only as were under real diſtreſs; to 
whom it was a relief that they had no- 
thing about them ſo light and gay as to 
be irkſome to the gloom and melan- 
choly of their inward reflections, or that 
might miſrepreſent them to others. In 
proceſs of time this laudable diſtinction 
of the ſorrowtul was loſt, and mourning 
is now worn by heirs and widows. You 
ſee nothing but magnificence and ſo- 
lemaity in the equi of the relict, 
and an air of releaſe from ſervitude in 
the pomp of a ſon who has loſt a wealthy 
father. This faſhion of ſorrow is now 
become a generous part of the ceremo- 
nial between princes and ſovereigns, who 
in the language of all nations are ſtile 
brothers to each other, and put on the 
purple upon the death of any potentate 
with whom they live in amity. Cour- 
tiers, and all who wiſh themſelves tuch, 
are immediately ſeized with grief from 
head to foot upon this diſaſter to their 
prince; ſo that one may know, hy the 
very buckles of a gentleman-uſher, what 
degree of friendihip any deccaſed mo- 
narch maintained with the court to which 
he belongs. A good courtier's habit 
and behaviour is hieroglyphical on thele 
occaſions; he deals much in whiſpers, 
and you may ſce he drefles according to 
the beſt intelligence. 

The general aſſectation among men, 
of appearing greater than they are, 
makes the whole world run into the ha- 
bit of the court. You ſee the lady, who 
the day before was as various as 2 rain- 
bow, upon the time appointed for be- 
Fu to mourn, as dark as a cloud. 

his humour does not prevail only on 
thoſe whoſe fortunes can ſupport any 
change in their equipage, not on thoſe 
only whoſe incomes demand the wan- 
tonneſs of new appearances; but on ſuch 
alſo who have juſt enough to clothe 
them. An old acquaintance of mine, 
of ninety pounds a year, who has natu- 
rally the vanity of being a man of fas 
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ſhion deep at his heart, is' very much 
put to it to bear the mortality of princes. 
He made a new black ſuit upon the 
death of the King of Spain, he turned 
it for the King of Portugal, and he now 
keeps his chamber while it is ſcouring 
for the Emperor. He is a good cono- 
miſt in his extravagance, and makes 
only a freſh black button upon his iron- 
grey ſuit for any potentate of ſinall ter- 
ritories; he indeed adds his crape hat- 
band for a prince whoſe exploits he has 
admired in the Gazette, But whatever 
compliments may be made on theſe oc- 
caſions, the true mourners are the mer- 
cers, ſilkmen, lacemen, and milliners. 
A prince of a merciful and royal diſpoſi- 
tion would refle& with great anxiety 
upon the proſpect of his death, if he 
conhdered what numbers would be re- 
duced to miſery by that accident only; 
he would think it of moment enough 
to direct, that in the notification of hs 
departure, the honour done to him might 
be reſtraincd to thole of the houſhold ot 
the prince to whom it ſhould be lignined. 
He would think a general mourning to 
be in a lefs degree the fame ceremony 
which is practiſed in barbarous nations, 
ot killing their ſlaves to attend the ob- 
ſlequies of their Kings, 

I had been wonderfully at a loſs for 
many months together, to gueſs at the 
character of a man who came now and 
then to our coftce-houle; he ever ended 
anews-paper with this reflection: Well, 
* I ſee all the foreign princes are in good 
© health.” If you alked—* Pray, Sir, 
* what ſays the Poſtman from Vienna?” 
he anſwered—* Make us thankful, the 
© German princes ar2all well. What 
© does he ſay from Barcelona? —“ He 
does not ſpeak but that the country 
© agrees very well with the new queen. 
Atter very much inquiry, I found this 
man of univerſal loyalty was a whole- 
late dealer in fiiks and ribbons: his way 
is, it ſeems, if he hires a weaver or work- 
man, to have it inſerted in his articles 
— That all this ſhall he well and truly 
© performed, provided no foreign po- 
* tentate ſhall depart this life within the 
time above-mentioned.” It happens 
in all public mournings, that the many 
trades wh:ch depend upon our habits, 
are during that folly either pinched with 
preſent want, or terrified with the ap- 
parent approach of it. All the atane- 
ment which men can make for wanton 
expences, which is a ſort of inſulting tha 

K ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity under which others labour, is, 
that the ſuper fluitics of the weajthy give 
ſuppiies to the nerefſities of the poor; 
but inttend of any other guod anting 
from the affe&ation of bring in courtly 
habirs of mourn ng, all order feems to 
be deſtroyed by it; ant the true honour, 
which one cou t does to another on that 
occaſion, laſes it's force an! eſhcacy. 
When a foreign minifter beholds the 
cont of a nation, which flouriſhes in 
riches and plenty, lay aftde, vpon the 
loſs of his maſter, all marks of fplendcr 
and magniſicence, though the bend of 
ſach a joyful people, he will cope ive 1 
greater idea of the honovr done his 
matter, than when he foros the oe nerahty 
of the penple in the fame habit When 
one is afraid to all. the wife of 2 tradet- 
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man whom ſhe has loſt of her family; 
and after ſome preparation endeavours 
to know whom ſhe mourns for; how 
ridiculous is it to hear her explain her- 
ſelf, that we have loft one of the houſe 
of Auſtria? Princes are elevated fo 
highly above the reſt of mankind, that 
it 1s a pretumptuons distinction to take 
a part in honours done to their memo- 
rias, except we have :imthority for it, l. 
being relate in a particular manner to 
the conrt which pavs that veneration to 
their tiicndihip, and f ems to expreſs on 
ſuch an gc fj,˖ the fenſe of the uncer- 
tuinty cf human life in general, by af- 
ſuming Lc habit of foriow, though in 
the tuil putleti.on of triumph and rey - 
aity. | P 
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DEMETRIUS AND TICGELT tes, X NOW YOUR PIACE; 
GU HENCE, Ai>SD Vit E AMONG LHE 5SCHOOLeBOY RACE, 


FTEP kavirg at large expliinel 
what wit is, and d<{cribed the falſe 
appearances of ic, all that labour feems 
but an uſei- $ nquiry, without tome 
time be ſpent in onudering the applica- 
don of it. Ine feat of wit, when one 
(peaks as a man of the town apd the 
world, is the playhoufe; I ſhall there- 
fore 5! this paper with reflections upon 
the ule it in that place. The appli- 
cation of wit in the theatre has as ſtrong 
an eſtect upon the manners of our gen- 
tlemen, as the taſte of it has upon the 
writings of cur authors. It may, per- 
aps, look like a very pretumptuous 
wut k, though not foreign from the duty 
of a Speflator, to tax the writings of 
luch as have long had the general ap- 
plauſe of a nation; but I ſtall always 
make reaſon, truth, and nature, the mea- 
ſures of praiſe and diipraiſe; if thole are 
for me, the generality of opinion is of 
mo conſeqyence againſt me; if they are 
againſt me, the general opinion cannot 
Jong ſupport me. 

Without further preface, I am going 
to look into ſome of our molt applaudet 
lays, and ſee whether they deter ve the 
2 they at preſent bear in the ima- 

gmations of men, or not. 
In reflefting upon theſe works, I ſhall 


chie(ly dwell upon that for which each 
relp-ctive play is mott ceichrated. The 
preient paper thall he employed upon Sir 
Fopling Futter. The received charac- 
ter of rh:s play ie, that 1; 1s the pattern 
of gentee] comedy. Dorimant and Har- 
riot are the characters of greateſt con- 
lequence; an it theic are low and mean, 
the reputation of the play is very unjuſt. 
I will take it for granted, that a fine 
gentleman ſhould be honeſt in his ac- 
tions, and refined in his language. In- 
ſtead of this, our hero in this piece is a 
Girett k naxe in his dehgns, and a clown 
in his language. Bellair is his admirer 
and friend; in return for which, be- 
caule he is forſooth a greater wit than 
his laid friend, he thinks it realonable 
to perſuade him to marry a young lady, 
whoſe virtue, he thinks, will laſt no 
longer than till ſhe is a wife, and then 
ſhe cannot but fall to his ſhare, as he 
is an irreſiſtible fine gentleman. The 
— — Mrs. Loveit, and the bar - 
arity of triumphing over her anguiſh 
tor — 8 — of 
I's honeſty, as well as his good - nature. 
As to his fine language, he calls the 
orange- woman, who it ſeems is inclined 
to grow fat, an overgrown jade, with 
a flaſket of guts before her; 4 ſa- 
utes 
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jutes her with a pretty phraſe of.“ How 
© now, touble-triper” Upon the men- 
tion of a country gentle voman, whom 
he knows nothing of, no one can ima- 
gine why, he“ will lay his life ſhe is 
* ſome aukward il. faſhioned country 
tond, who, not having above four 
dozen of hairs oa her hea. 4, has adurned 
her baldacſs with a large white fruz, 
that ſhe may loo (parkiſhly in the 
fore-front of the king's box at an 
old play.” Un: atural mixture of 
ſenſeleis common place! 

As to the generolity of his temper, he 
tells his poor fuotman, if he did not 
wait better, he would turn him away, 
in the infolent phraſe uf“ I'll uncaie 


6 you.” 


Now for Mrs. Harriot; ſhe langhs at 


obedlienct to an abſent mother, whole 
tendernets Buſy deſcribes to he very ex- 
quitite, for © that ſhe is fo pleaſc with 
* finding Harriot again, that the cannot 
chide her for being out of the way." 
Tins witty daughter, and fine lady, has 
„ + little reſpect. for this good woman, 
tant the ri licules her air in taking leave, 
and cries—“ In what ſtruggle is my 

poor mother yonder? See, fee her 
© head tottering, her eyes ſtaring g, and 
© her under- lip trembling. But all 
this is atoned for, becuaſe © the has 
© more wit than is ufual in her ſex, 
© and as much malice, though the is 
© as wild as you would with her, and 
© has a demurene(s in her looks that 
© makes it lo furpriling!” Then to re- 
commend her as a fit ſpouſe for his hero, 
the poet makes her ſpeak her ſenſe of 
marriage very ingeniouſty; © I think,” 
fays the, * I might be brought to en- 
© dure him, and that is all a reaſonable 
* woman ſhould expect in an hn(band.” 
It is, methinks, unnaturil that we are 
not made to underſtand how ſhe that 
was bred under a ſilly pious old mother, 
that would never trutt her out of her 
ſight, came to be ſo polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the neg- 
ligence of every thing, which engages 
the attention of the ſober and valuable 
part of mankind, appears very well 
drawn in this piece; but it is denied, 
that it is neceſſary to the character of a 
fine gentleman, that he thould in that 
manner trample upon all order and de- 


cency. As for the character of Dori. 
mant, it is more of a coxcorah than that 
of Fopling. Hz: {vs of one of his um- 
anions, that a gocd correſpondence 
tween them is their mutual intcreſt. 
Speaking of that friend, he declares, 
their being much toceiher © makes the 
women think the beter of his under- 
© ftanding, and judge more iavoutably 
* of my reputation. It makes him pats 
* upon ſome for a man of very good 
6 tevic, and ne upon others for à very 
© civil perſon.“ 

This whole celebrated piece is a per- 
fect contrnd: ion tO 900. | manners, good 
ſenſe, and emen hon otty; and 3s there 
is nothing in it but whit is built upon 
the ruin ot virtne and innocence, 
accordins to tue notion of merit in 
tins com dy, I rake tlie ſhozmaker to 
bu, in reality, the tine gentleman of the 
play; fu it frems he is an Atheitt, if 
we may depend upon his character as 
given by the arange-woman, who is 
hert-it far from being the loweſt in the 
play. She fiys of a fine man, who is 
Dorinant's comp anion, * there is not (ch 
another heathen in the town, except the 
© ſhoemaker.* His pretenſion to be the 
hero of the drann i appears itill more in 
his own d-(cription of his way of living 
with his indy. © There is, ſays he, 
never a man in town lives more like 
a gentleman with his wife than I do; 
I never mind ner motions; the never 
inquires into mine. We ſpeak to one 
another civilly, hate oe another hear- 
tily; and becaule it is vulgar to lie aud 
ſoak together, we have ench of us our 
« ſeveral (:ttle-bed.* That of ſoakin 
together | IS as g od as it Dorimant ! ag 
ſpoken it himtelf; and, I think, ſince he 
puts human natuse in as ugly a form 
as the cuhcumſtance will ber, and is a 
ſtaunch unbeltever, he is very mich 
wronged in having no part of the good 
fortune beſtowed in the laſt act. 

To ſpeak plainiy of this whole work, 
T think nothing but bug loſt to a lene, 
of innocence and virtue con make any 
one fee this comedy, without obſerving 
more frequent occ ava to move lorrow 
and indignation, than mirth ard laugh- 
ter. At the fame time I allow it to be 
nature, but it is nature in it's utmaſt 
corruption and degeneracy. R 
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Morus DOCERL GCAUDET TONTCOS 
MATURA VIRGO, ET FINGITUR APTURUG 
JAM NUNC, ET TINCESTOS AMURES 


DE TENEKO MEDITATUR UNGUET, 


Hor, OD», III. vi. 21. 


BEHOLD A KIPE AND MFLTING MAID 
BOUND "PRENTICE TO THE WANTON TRADE; 
tod IAN ARTISTS, AT A MIGHTY PRICE, 
IN TAUCT HER IN THE MYSTERIES OF VICE, 
WHAT NETS TO SPREAD, WHERE SUBTLE BAITS TO LAY; 
AND WITH AN EARLY HAND THEY FORM THE TEMPER'DCLAY-. 


HE two following letters are upon 
a ſubiect of very great mnpor iti, 
though cexpretied without any ai of 


gravity. 


TO THE 

1", 
I Take the freedom of ai ng your ad- 
vice in behalt ot a young country 
kinſwoman of mine who is latelv come 
to town, and under my care tor ner 
educatiun. She 15 very pretty, but you 
can't imagine how wunintormed a crea- 
ture it is. She comes to my hands juſt 
as nature left ker, hait-fin:ined, and 
without any acquired improvements. 
When I look on her I often think of 
the Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of 
your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help 
me to make her comprehend the viſible 
graces of ſpeech, and the dumb elo- 
quence of motion; for ſhe is at preſent 
a perfect ſtranger to both. She knows 
no way to expreſs herfelf but by her 
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tongue, and that always to ſignify ber 


meaning. Her eyes ſerve her yet onlz 
to ſee with, and the is vrierly a 10 
reigner to the language of looks an 
glances. In this I fancy vou cou 
help her better than body. I have 
beitowed two months in teac...ng her to 
igh when ſhe is not concerned, and to 
imile when ſhe is not pleated; and am 
z!hamcd to own ſhe makes little or vo 
improvement. Then the is no moe 
able now to walk, than ſhe was to g 
at a year ond. By walking you will 
eahily know I mean that regular but 
eaiy motion, which gives our perions 
do irrehitivic a grace as if we moved to 
muſic, aud is a kind of diſengaged 
figuze, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, recita- 
tive dancing. But the want of this I 
cannot blame in her, for I find ſhe haus 
no ear, and means nothing by walking 


0 but change her place, I could par- 


- 
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don too her bluſhing, it ſhe knew how 
to carry herſelf in it, and it it did not 
manitettly in ure her complexion. 

They tel! me you are aperſon who 
have feen the world, and are a judge of 
ne- brecding; which makes me ambi- 
ious of {ome inſtructions from you for 
her nnprovement; which when you have 
invourcd me with, ſhall further adviſe 
with you about the diſpoſal of this fair 
foreſter in marriage; for I will make it 
no ſecret to you, that her perſon and 


education are to be her fortune. I am, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
CFLIMENF, 


IR, 

BEING emvloyed by Cclimene t6 
make up and fend to you her lettcr, 
I make bold to recommend the cate 
therein mentioned to your conſideration, 
becaute ſhe and I happen to diiter a liitle 
in our notions. I, who am a rough 
man, am afraid the young girl is in 2 
tar wa to be ſpoiled; therefore, pray 
*r. Spectator, Jet us have your opi- 
non dt this fine thing called Fine- 
Brecding; tor I am afraid it differs too 
much frem that plain thing called Goode 

Bre.ding. | 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


IT general miſtake among us in t“ 
etueatng our children, is, that in our 
daughters, we take care of their perſons 
and neglect their minds; in our ſons, we 
are fo intent upon adorning their minds. 
that we vwiolly neglect their bodies. It 
is from this that you ſhall fee a young 
lady celebrated and adnured in all the 
aſſemblies about town, when her elder 
brother is afraid to come into a room. 
From this ill management it ariſes that 
we frequently obierve a man's life is 
half ſpent before ke 1s taken notice of; 
and 4 woman in die pruas of her years 

15 
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7s out of Faſhion and neglected. The 


boy I ſhall conſider upon fome other oc- 
caſon, and at preſent itick to the girl; and 
am the more inclined to this, becauſe 
J have ſeveral letters which complain to 
me that my female readers have not un- 
Jerſtood me fome days laſt paſt, and 
take themtelves to be unconcerned in 
the pretent turn of my writings. When 
a girl 13 ſately brought from her nurſe, 
before ſhe is capable of forming one 
umple notion of any thing in lite, ſhe 
is delivered to the hands of her dancing- 
mu/ter; and with acollar round her neck, 
the pretty wild thing is taught a fan- 
raitica! gravity of behaviour, and forced 
20 2 particular way of holding her head, 
hcaving her breaft, and moving with 
her whole hody; and all this under pain 
ot never having an huſband, it ſhe 
Rops, looks, or moves awry. This 
gives the young lady worlertul werk- 
1175 of imoginuion, hat is tw pus be- 
tween her aut thts hutand that fie is 
EVvcry mont Te 10 * and for whom 
ſi: eme to be evucated, Thu, her 
tancy 13 engoged to tuen all her cudca- 
urs to he ot nament ck her perfor, 2 
nat muit determine her good and 1 :; 
ts lite; and the naturally thinks, 
$2 is tall enough, foo is wie enough 
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for any thing for which her education 
makes her think ſhe is deſigned. To 
make her an agreeabie perſon is the 
main purpoſe of her parents; to that is 
all their colts, to that all their care di- 
reed; and from this general folly of 
parents we owe our preſent numerous 
race of cuquettcs. Theſe refletions 
puzzle me, when I think of giving my 
advice on the ſubject of managing the 
wild thing mentioned in the letter of my 
correſpondent. But ſure there is a mid- 
dle way to be followed; the manage- 
nent of a young lady's perſon is not to 
be overlooked, but the erudition of her 
minl is much more to be regarded. 
According as this is managed, you will 
lee th: mind follow the appetites of the 
body, er the body cxprels the virtues of 
the n. ind. 

1013172 dance? with all the elegance 
of motion iniaginuble; but her eyes are 
„ chattiicd with the praphity and in- 
ren ct her thovahts, that Oe rutes 
in hoc tehulilers a nimation and good- 
will, Fut ny loole hope or wild ima 
Eination, The true art in this cafe is, 
to make the mind and body improve 
togcthior; and, it poſuble, to make gel- 
tur, to) on the ght, and not ict thought 


be employed upon gelluice 
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SALTARE ELECANTIUS QUAMR NFCESGTE ECT PFRCIEDo SALLVIT. 
TOY FINE A DANCER FOR A VIRTUOUS WOMASNGT 


I TAN, in one of hi: dialoguee, 
introduces a philoſopher chiding 
his frien for his being a lover of d-rc- 
ing, and a frequenter of balls. The 
other und takes the defence of his t:- 
vourite diverſion, which, he ys, was 
at firit invented hy the goddem Rhe, 
and preſerved the life of Jupiter himteif, 
from the cruelty of his facher Saturn. 
He procceds to ſhew, that it had been 
approver by the greateſt men in all ages; 
that Home: calls Merion a Fine Dancer; 
ani favs, tat the graceful mien and 
great agility which he had acquired by 
that exerciie, diſtinguiſhed him above 
the re in the armics, boch of Greuxs 
and Trojans. | 

He ad 3, that Pyrzhus gained more 
reputation by inventing the dance which 


is called aſter his name, than by all his 


gave great encouragement to this diver- 
non, and made their Hormus, a dance 
much reſembling the French Brawl, ta- 
movs over all Aua: that there were R:] 
extant ſome Thettithian tatues ret. 
ed to the honour oi heir beſt dancarz: 
and tat he wendered how his brother 
philojonher could decture him fagainſt 
the opinions of thoſi ted hes, whom 
he proteſſed fo much to aαννe, Homer 
and Herud; the utter of winch cons 
pares valour and dancing together; and 
lays, © that the gods he Sand fore 
© tiiude on lome men, and on others a 
© difpolition for dancing.” 

Lutly, he puts him in mind that See 
crates, who, in the judgment of Apollo, 
vas the witcit ot inen, Was nor only a 

profelle 
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profeſſed admirer of this exerciſe in 
others, but learned it himſelf when he 
was an old man. 

The moroſe philoſopher is ſo much 
affected by theſe, and ſo. ne other autho- 
rities, that he becomes a convert to his 
friend, and defires he would take him 
with him when he went to his next ball. 

J love to ſhelter myſelf under the ex- 
amples of great men; and I think, I 
have ſufficiently ſhewed that it is not 
below the dignity of theſe my ſpecula- 
tions to take notice of the following let- 
ter, which, I ſuppoſe, is ſent me by ſome 
ſubſtantial tradeſman about Change. 


218, 
I Am a man in years, and by an ho- 
neſt induſtry in the world have ac- 
quired enough to give my children a 
liberal education, though I was an utter 
firanger to it myſelf. My eldeſt daugh- 
ter, a girl of ſixteen, has for ſome time 
been under the tuition of Monſieur Ri- 
gadeon, 2 dancing- maſter in the city; 
and I was prevailed upon by her and 
her mother to go laſt night to one of his 
balls. I muſt own to you, Sir, that 
having never been at any ſuch place be- 
fore, I was very much pleaſed and ſur- 
priſed with that part of his entertain- 
ment which he called French Dancing. 
There were ſeveral young men and wo- 
men, whoſe limbs ſeemed to have no 
other motion, but purely what the muſic 
gave them. After this part was over, 
they began a diverſion which they call 
Country Dancing, and whe:em there 
were alſo ſome things not ditagreeable, 
and divers Emblematical Figures, com- 
poſed, as I gueſs, by wile men, tor 
the inſtruction of youth. 

Among the reſt, I obſerved one, 
which, F think, they call Hunt the 
Squirrel, in which while the weman 
flies the man purſues her; but as ſoon 
as ſhe turns, he runs away, and ſhe is 
obliged to follow. 

The moral of this dance does, I 
think, very aptly recommend modeſty 
and diſcretion to the female ſex. 

But as the beſt inſtitutions are liable 
to corruptions, fo, Sir, I muſt acquaint 
you, that very great abuſes are crepr 
znto this entertainment. I was amazed 
to ſee my girl handed by, and handing, 
you fellows with ſo much familiarity ; 
and I could not have thought it had 
been in the child. They very often 
made uſe of a moſt impudent and laſci- 


vious ſtep called Setting, which T know 
not how to deſcribe to yon, but by tell- 
ing you that it is the very reverſe of 
back to back. At laſt an impudent 
young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance 
called Moll Pately, and after having 
made two or three capers, ran to his 
partner, locked his arms in hers, and 
whiſked her round cleverly above ground 
in ſuch a manner, that I, who fat upon 
one of the lowelt benches, faw farther 
above her ſhoe than I can think fit to 
acquaint you with. I could no longer 
endure theſe enormities; wheretore, ju ft 
as my girl was going to be made a wliire 
ligig, I ran in, ſeized on the child, aud 
carried her home. 

Sir, I am not yet old enough to he a 
fool. I ſuppoſe th's diverſion might he 
at firſt invented to keep up a good un- 
derſtanding between young men and 
women, and fo far I am not againſt it; 
but I ſhall never allow of thete things. 
I know not what vou will ſay to th:s 
cate at preſent, but am ſure that, had 
you been with me, you would have feen 
matter of great {peculation. I am, 

Yours, &c. 


I muſt confeſs I am afraid that my 
correſpondent had too much reaſon to 
be a httle out of humour at the treat- 
ment of his daughter; but I conclude 
that he would have been much more fo, 
had he ſcen one of thoſe kiffing dances 
in which Will Honevcoml affures me 
they are obliged to dweil almoſt a mi- 
nute on the fair-one's lips, or they will 
be too quick for the muſic, and dance 
quite out of time. 

Lam not able, however, to give my 
final ſentence againſt this diverſion; and 
am of Mr. Cowley's opinion, that ſo 
much of dancing, at leaſt, as belongs 
to the Hehaviour and an handſome car- 
riage ot he body, is extremely uſeful, 
it rot abſolutely neceſſary. 

We gererilly ferm ſuch ideas of peo- 
ple at firit fight, as we are hardly ever 
perſuaded to iay afide afterwards: for 


this reaſon, a man would wiſh to have 


nothing diſagreeable or uncomely in his 
approaches, and to he able to enter a 
rcon with 2 good grace. 

T wight add, that a moderate know- 
ledge in the hittie rules of geod-breeding 
nay a man ſome atlurance, and makes 
um ealy in all companies. For want 
of this, I have ſeen a profeſſor of a li- 
beral ſcience at à loſs to ſalute a Indy 
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and a maſt excellent mathematician not 
able to determine whether he ſhould 
ſtand or fit while my lord drank to him. 

It is the pug buſineſs of a davcing- 
maſter to regulate theſe matters; thongh 
I take it to be a jult oblervation. ti. at 
unleſs you add ſomething of your own 
ro what theſe fine gentlemen teach you, 
ond which they are wholly ignorant of 
themſelves, you will much ſooner 
the character of an affected fop, than of 
a we)l-bred man. 

As tor Country Dancing, it muſt 
indeed be confefſed that the great fami- 
latittes between the two ſexes on this 
occahon may ſometimes produce very 
dangerous conſequences; and I have 
often thought that few ladies hearts are 
ſo oblurate as not to be melted by the 
charms of mutic, the force of motion, 
and an handſome young fellow who is 
continually playing before their eyes, 
and convincing them that he has the 
perfect uſe of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the par- 
cular invention of our own country, 
414 as every one is more or leſs a pro- 
nent in it, I would not diſcountenance 
t but rather ſuppoſe it may be prac- 
died innocently by others, as well as 
myſelt, who am often partner to my 
landlady's eldeſt daughter. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Havixd heard a good character of 
ne collection of piftures which is to be 


expoſed to fale on Friday next; and 
concluding from the followi letter, 
that the perſon who collected them is a 


man of no unelegant taſte, I will be ſo 
much his friend as to publiſh it, pro- 
vided the reader will only look upon it 


as filling up the place of an advertiſe. 
ment. | 


FROM THE THREE CHAIRS IN THE 
PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 


818, MAY 16, 1711. 
A 8 you are a Spectator, I think we, 

> who make it our buſineſs to exhibit 
any thing to public view, ought to ap- 
ply ourtelyes to you for your approba- 
tion. I have travelled Europe, to fur- 
niſh ont a ſhow tor you, and have 
brought with mc what has been admired 
in every country through which I paſſed. 
You have declared in many papers, that 
your grentelt delights are thote of the 
eye, which I do not doubt but I ſhall 
gratify with as beautiful obiects as yours 
ever beheld. If caitles, foreſts, ruins, 
fine women, and graceful men, can 
plerſe you, I dare promiſe you much 
latisf,ction, if you will appear at my 
auction on Friday next. ſight is, I 
ſuppoſe, as grateful to a Spectator, as 
a treat to another perſon, and therefore 
I hope you will pardon this invitation 
from, Sir, your molt obedient humble 
ſervants 


X J. GaAHAu. 


Ne LXVIII. FRIDAY, MAY 18. 


NOS DUO TURBA SUMU So — 


Ovin. Mgr. 1. 355. 


WE TWO ARE A MULTITUDE. 


NE would think that the larger 

the company is in which we are 
engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 
and ſubjects would be ftarted in diſ- 
courſe; but, inſtead of this, we find 
that converſation is never ſo much ſtrait- 
ned and confined as in numerous aſſem- 
blies. When a multitude meet together 
upon any ſubject of diſcourſe, their de- 
bates are taken up chiefly with forms 
and general poſitions; nay, if we come 
into 2 more contracted aſſembly of men 
and women, the talk generally runs upon 
the weather, ':,vns, news, and the 
like puhiic ©. . In proportion as 
converia: * .s into clubs and knots 


of friends, it deſcends into particulars, 


and grows more free and communica- 
tive: but the moſt open, inſtructive, 
and unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which 
paſſes bete een two perſons who are fa- 
miliar and intimate friends. On thefe 
occaſions, a man gives a looſe to every 
paſſion and every thought that is upper- 
moſt, diſcovers his molt retired opinions 
of perſons and things, tries the beauty 
and ſtrength of his ſentiments, and ex- 
poſes his whole foul tu the examination 
of his friend. | 
Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that 
fri2ndſhip improves happineſs and abates 
miſery, by the doubling of our joy and 
dividing 
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dividing of our grief; a thought in 
which he hath been followed by ail the 
eli+ycrs upon friendihip, that have writ- 
ten fince his time, Sir Francis Bacon 
has fiacly deſcribed other advantages, 
or, as be calls them, fruits of friendſh.p; 
and indeed there is no lubject of meta- 
lity which has been better handled and 
more exhauſted than this. Among the 
feveral fin things which have been 
ſpoken of it, I thall beg leave to quote 
fome out of a very anciert auitor, 
whoſe book would be regards by our 
modern wits as one of the mot? ſatzung 
tracts of morality that is enttont, it it 
appeared under te name of a Contucucy 
or of any celebrated Grerian piuloio- 

xr: I mean the litile apocrypiial trea- 
tiſe entitled, The V/iſdum of the Son of 
Sirach. How fincly has he detcribed 
the art of making friends, by an oblig- 
ing and affable behaviour; and lad 
down that precept which a late excellent 
author has delivered as his own, I hat 
we ſhould have many well-wiſhers, but 
few friends. *Swcet language will multi- 
©* ply friends; and a fair ſpeaxing tongue 
© will increaſe kind greetings. Be in 
© peace with many, nevertheleſs have 
* but one counſellor of a thouſand.” 
With what prudence does he caution us 
in the choice of our friends; and with 
what ſtrokes of nature, I could almoſt 
fay of humour, has he deſcribed the beha- 
viour of a treacherous and ſelf- intereſt- 
ed friend?—* If thou would get a 
* friend, prove him firſt, and be not 
© haſty to credit him: for fume man 1s a 
* trend for his own occaſion, and will 
« pot abule in the day of thy trouble. 
© And there is a friend, whe being 
© turned to enmity and itrife will diſco- 
ever thy reproach.” Again" Some 
friend is a companion at the table, and 
Will not continue in the day ot thy 
£ Bw: but la thy protperity he will 
© be as ithvicil, and will be bold over 
„ thy (ecy2n's. If thou be brought low 
* he wiil be 2gaink thee, and hide him- 
falt from thy face. What can be 
wore ſtiong and pointed than the fol- 
lowing ver te?“ Separate thyſelf irum 
© thing enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends. In the next words he parti- 
cularizes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip 
which is deſcribed at length by the two 
famous authors above-mentioned, and 
falis into a gencral eulogium of triend- 
ſhip, which is very juſt as well as very 


lablune.— A faithful fricad is a fhrovg 
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defence; and he that hath fourd ſuch 
an onc, hath found a treaſure. No- 
thing doth countervail à faithtul 
tnend, and his excellency is invalua- 
bis. A faithful friend is the medi- 
cine of lite; and they that fear the 
Lord mall find him. Whoſo feareth 
the Lord fa! direct his tricuditip 
aright; for as he is, ſo {hail his ncigh- 
hour, that is, his friend, be allo. 
I do nut remember to have met with any 
laying that has pleaſed me more than 
that of a friend's being the medicine of 
lite, to exprels the etiicacy of friendſhip 
in healing the pains and anguith which 
naturally cleave to our exiſtence in this 
world; and am wonderfully plcaicd with 
the turn in the lalt ſentence, That a vir- 
tucus man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with 
4 fiicnd who is as virtuous as himſelf. 
There is another ſaying in the ſame au- 
thor, which would have been very much 
admied in an heathen writer“ For- 
take not an old friend, for the new is 
not comparable to him; a new friend 
is as new wine; when it is old thou 
malt drink it with pleaſure.” With 
what ſtrength of alluton, and force of 
thought, has he deſcribed the breaches 
and violations of friend{hip!—* Whoſo 
caſteth a ſtone at the birds frayett, 
them away; and he that upbraideth his 
friend, breaketh friendihip. Though 
thou draweſt a tword at a friend, ye: 
detpair not; for there may be a return- 
ing to favour: if thou haſt opened thy 
mouth againit thy friend, fear not; tor 
there may be a reconciliation; except 
for upbraiding, or pride, or difcluling 
of lecrets, or a treacherous ound; 
for, tor theſe things every triend will 
depart.” We may obſerve in this, and 
ſeveral other precepts in this author, 
thole little familiar inſtances and illut- 
trations which are lo mutu admired in the 
mural writings of Horace and Epicte- 
tus. There ae very beautiful inſtances 
of this nature in the following pallages, 
which are likewiſe written upon the lame 
tubictt——* Whoſo diſcovereth iccrets, 
* Joteth his credit, and thall never find 
* a txiend to his mind. Love thy friend, 
and be taithiul unto him; but if thou 
* bevwrayeit his ſecrets, follow no more 
* after him: for as a man hath deſtroys 
ed his enemy, ſo haſt thou loſt the love 
. 
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of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird 
go out of his hand, fo halt thou let thy 
tricnd go, and ſhalt not get him again; 


tolo alter him no more, jou he is too 
* Jay 


yaw. 
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far off; he is as à roe e. 

© the ſnare. As for a wol ad, i it may 
© br hount up, and utter reviling there 
* may be recancrhationg but be that be- 
* wiaycth tecrets, is without hope.” 


Among the several qualifications «of 


2 goo friend, this wit: man has very 
quitly imgled out coniftincy and fan- 
fuineH as the principal: to thele, athens 
have added virtuc, Knowle toc, diicre- 
tion, equity in age 1nd torivne, and 
a8 We cause 1e, Mum Comitasg—a 
6 pleaſantnaſs of temper. It I were bo 
give my ohn, n upon tuck an exliautice 

fub:c A, F jhovid zan to invle other g 1A 
Iifkcations a — eghnolnlity or even. 
nels of behaviour. X man often con- 
tracts u — with one whom per- 
haps he docs not had cut till after a 
year's convention, when on 2 Hunden 
tome latent ii humoin bee 
hin, which he never frcovertt or ld. 
ſpect q at his frit entern g um: | 
mc, WH him. Therc arc ici Per- 
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_ are inexpreſſihly A groeeable, and in 


other 15 odio! An. |< 4 iuitable, Martial 
has given us a very pretty picture of one 


of tuis ſpecies in the tollowing epigram. 


tes idem, 
„N. pelſum Ic "FO, nec Hu to 
EP:Gs 271. 47. 
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T here (1s 001 ing with thee, nor without thee, 
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HER Lis no place in town which 

I to much love to 1 quent 2 
Roval- Exchange. It wives me a focret 
tatistact ion, and, in tome meu: Fra- 
tines my vanity, as I am on En glich- 
man, to tice ſo rich an aſic mbiy of coun- 
trymen and foreigners confulting toge— 


tacr upon the private buſiucis of man- 
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ot Emorium for the whole earth, I 
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— nations hue cheir repretenta- 
tives, £ ctors in the Hading world are 
wat 8 are in the politic 
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trennte, ond men ein a ond corre- 
ſpemlenet botwren thoſe wentthy focie- 
ts of vun that ave divided tern on an- 
the! „y ens and ocenn ne on the 
dilicrent extremes of a corttnert. I 
have often been; lenſed to hear d! 
a tulted betwe: — an inbaditant 1 
and an alderman ef London, or toe 4 
ſul, ect of the Great Mogul ent 
Wis a ligue with one of t 
Niuicovy., lam infinitely degli in 
niLing with thele feveral mimte 45 
comme e, as they are tin umihet ty 
their ditt rent walks and * zn mn 
gunges: ſometimes I am ful amor; 
a body „ Armenians: ſon ine Loom 
loſt in a crowd of Jews; avid on otimncs 
make one in a groupe of Dt len. 1 
am à Dane, Swede, cr Freuchman. at 
different times; or rather nen mv 
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their country whatever is wanting, and 
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carrying out of it whatever is ſuperfiu- 
ous. 

Nature ſeems to have taken a harticu- 
lar care to diſſeminate hen ble] ungs 
among the different regions of the world, 
with an eye to this mutusl int-rcourſe 
and traſhc among mankind, that the 
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arid left to the mercy of our fem and 
111. Nor has trail: More ei 71 hee out 
vegetable world, chan it has ryprovedt 
tre whgle face of nature amony us. Gut 
faips orc laden with the harveſt ot every 
cl: mate: cr tables ore fored wich tpices, 
and oilz, and wines; eng rocms are K- 
ed with pyram me of China, and adurre:? 
with the werkmanſhip of Japan: om 
wrning's draught comes to us from the 
remoteit corners of the earth ; wei hair 
our bodies by the drugs of Amer c1, 
and repoſe curſelves under Indian cano- 
pres. Ny friend Sir Andrev calls the 
vinevards of France our gardens; the 
ſpice-iflands, our hot-beds; the Periians 
our ſilk - Vcavers, and the Chineſe ou: 
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#811075 Nature indeed furniſus us with 
(ne Har. 2 W ncccllirics of lie; tat trattic 
giees us à great variety of what is uſe- 
tul, and at the fame ſupplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and orna- 
ment tal. Nor i it the leaſt part of this 
our happinets, that whilſt we enjoy the 
remeteit producis of the north anc ſouth, 
we are free from thoſe extremitles ct 
wether which give the — that our 
EVES IC I« freſhed v 
Britain, a: the tame tune that onr palates 
arc teuited with fruit that rite be toren 
th. ero pics. 
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ze bleſſing of kiſſing vour tweet lips, T 
beg I may kave the h: ap; inets ol kiſliag 
Your { ur han dQ, with lines from 
our dear fel, piefente by whom Vo. 
pleaſe or think fir. F boiieve, of time 
9 perm me, co write at! day; 

t the time belug ſhort, and paper little, 
no more trom your neven-fatiing over 
wi! death, 
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Poor James! frnce his time and paper 
were 10 ihert; I, that have more than I 
can uſe well of both, will put the font; - 
ments of his ind letter, the stile ot 
which {eems to be cuntulcd with ler Fi 
he had got in hevring and reading whats 
he did not underſtand, into what he 
mant to e::preis. 


DEAR CREATU? Pe, 


AN you then negleft him who has 

forgot all his recreations and en; * 
ments to pine away his hte in thinking 
of you? When I do fo, you appear more 
amiavle to rg than Venus docs in the 
moſt beauti{ul dcfcription that ever Was 
mute of ie this kindneis vou 
turn with an acculation, that I do not 
love you: but the contrary is 10 nam 
fett, that I caonot think you in car: f 
But the 


certainty given me in YOu 
meſſage by Molle, that you do nat loves 


me, is what robs me of all comic: 
The fays you wil not oe: ** can 
ity, ak \ ! , 
me, 2ſt 15 may Nils the 2 Ca mae 
by your fair kami. I love vou aove 
and, in my condition, nue 
vou look upon with indifference 15 teme 
the molt ex mite plentire or pa: 
voung lady, ant 1 fine gentiemnan ire 1 
London, who gre to marry tor merce- 
nary ends, v: eur 
hear the voice of evening i 
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as if for Fiſon lake they courted tlloie 
ſolitudes, hecauſe they have heard l. % 
GO je), On. Betty! coul Iheur tic e 
riwulets murmuc, and birds ſing white 

gu ſtcod near me, how little Knüble 


\ 1 
** 931 * i ? i F . 
ſhould I be that we ave both ſervants 
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Nat there 18 an 5 ti) my ON eam 49092 
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us. On J could write to you 2s long 
28 1 1022 70 mY) till 12atih 1th eli . 
TAKES. 
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an account ot ferorail extraerdi- 
D CalibÞs b the anten ant ww thts 1 
did 710 de En to have TIO! "ct ' "1 21K 151 
anv more narratives of A nat 2 hut 


I have act rece, vet 1 
club vinch I can cu! ne a wangtent nor 
modern, that I dare fav wil be no leis 

f ; was to 
com- 
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greateſt curioſities in it's kind. 
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in {vc ama 


ani nicht iron ene end of tho year to 
another; no part pretnmitig ta re till 


they arc relicved | 
courſe to ſucc cel: hm. Evi 
a member of tlie . (ile Hing Club nuver 
wants company; en twongh by is not 
upon duty h:micit, ne is he to Fud 
One who are; fo that if | | 
to take a whet, 2 noo07.n'”7, in evrenitns's 
draught, or a bottle after midnig 
goes to the club, and zuds z anot of 
is:ends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that 
ſte ward never dies; for <s they ſucceed 
cre another by way of rotation, no man 
is to quit the great E: LOW chair which 
ttands at ilie upper end of the table, till 
his ſucceſtor is in 
ſomuch tha: ther 
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end, or, [03,4 0 ntav, about the 
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the club- tom. They have an old wo- 
man in the nature of a veſtal, whole bu- 
fineſs it is to cheriſh and perpetuate the 
fire which burns from generation to ge- 
neration, and has ſeen the glaſs-houſe 
fires in and out above an hundred times. 

The Everlaiting Club treats all other 
clut:s with an eye of contempt, and 
talks even of the Kit-Cat and October 
as of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordi- 
nary diſcourſe, as much as I have been 
able to learn of it, turns altogether upon 
ſuch adventures as have paſſed in their 
own aſſembly; of members who have 
taken the glas in their turns for a week 
together, without ſtirring out of the 
club; of others who have not mitled 
their morning's draught tor twenty years 
together: ſometimes they ſpeak in rap- 
tures of a run of ale in King Charics's 
reign; and ſometimes reticct with aito- 
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niſhment upon games at whiſt, which 
have been miraculouſly recovered by 
members of the ſociety, when in all hu- 


man probability the cafe was deſperate. 


They delight in ſeveral old catches, 
which they ing at all hours, to encou- 
rage one another to moitlten Meir clay, 
and grow immortal by drinking; with 
many other edifying exhortations of the 
like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in 
a year, at which times they fill up va- 
cancies, appoint waiters, conhrm the 
old fire-maker, or ele& a new one, and 
ſettle contributions for coals, pipes, to- 
bacco, and other neceſſaries. 

The fſenior-member has outlived the 
whole club twice over, and has been 
drunk with the grandtathers of tome cf 
the pretent atting members. 

C 


THURSDAY, MAY 24. 


VinG. EN. 1. 332. 


o GCobotss ! FOR NO LESS YUU SEEM; 


E is very ſtrange to conſider, that a 
creature like man, who is lenſible of 
ſo many weakneſſes and imperfections, 
ſhould be actuated by a love of fame: 
that vice and ignorance, imperfection 
and miſery, thould contend for praiſe, 
and endeavour as much as poſſible to 
make themſelves obie&ts of admiration. 
But notwithitanding man's eiſential 
perfection is but very little, his compa- 
rative perfection may be very conſider- 
able. It he looks upon himielf in an 
abſtracted light, he has not much to 
boaſt of; but if he conſiders himſelf 
with regard to others, he may find oc- 
caſion of glurying, if not in his own 
virtues, at leaſt in the abſence of an- 
other's imperfections. This gives a dif- 
fexent turn to the reflections of the wiſe 
man and hie tel. The firſt endeavours 
to ſhine in limlclf, and the laſt to out - 
ſhine others. The firſt is humbled by 
the ſenſe or his own mfirmities, the laſt 
is lifted up by the diſcovery of thoſe 
which he obſerves in other men, The 
wite man coniilers what he wants, and 
the fool what he abounds in. The wiſe 
man is happy when he gains his own 
ton, and the fool when he re- 
commends himſelf to the applauſe of 
thoſe about him. 


But however unrealonable and ab- 
turd this paſſion for ad:niration may 
appear in ſuch a creature as man, it is 
not wholly to be diſcourage l; fince it 
often produces very good effects, not 
only as it reſtrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, 
but as it puſhes him on to actions which 
are great and glorious. The principle 


may be defeQire or faulty; but the con- 


tequences it produces are fy good, that, 
for the benefit of mankind, it ought not 
to be extinguithed, 

It is ohſerved by Cicero, that men of 
the greateſt and the moſt ſhining parts 
are the molt adtuated by ambition; ant 
if we look into the two ſexes, I believe 
we ſhail find this principle of a$ion 
ſtronger in women than in men. 

The paſhon for praiſe, which is fo 

vehement in the fair - ſex, produces 
excellent effects in women ot ſenſe, W 
deſire to be admired for that only which 
deſerves admiration: and I think we 
may obſerve, without a compliment to 
them, that many of chem do not only live 
in x more uniform courſe of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their 
honour, than whar we find in the g-ne- 
rality of our own fex. How many in- 
ttances have we of chaltity, fidelity, 
| devotion? 
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devotion * How many ladies diftingwſh 
themſelves by the education of their 
children, che of their families, and 
love of their huſbands, which are the 
great qualities and atchievements of wo- 
man-kind : as the making of war, the 
carving on of traffic, the adminittra- 
tron of nalt;ce, are thote by which men 
zrow fam. us, and get themfeives a 
e 

But 4s this pathon for admiation, 
when it works according to rea'on, im- 
proves the beantitnl part of our fpecics 
in every thing that is laudable; fo no- 
thing is more deſtructive to them when 
ir is coverne by vanity and folly. 
What I bave theretore here to tiy, only 
regards the vain part of the ſex, whom 
for certain te ons, which the reader 
will hereatter tee at large, I ſhall dit- 
tinguith by the name of Idols. An 
Lol is wholly taken up in the adorning 
of her perion. You tee in every potture 
of her body, air of her face, and mo- 
tion of her head, that it is her Þutineſs 
and employment to gain alorers. For 
this reaton your Idols appear in all pub- 
lic places and afſembhes, in order to 
ſeduce men to their worſhip. The play- 
houle is very frequently filled with 
Idols; ſeveral of them arc carried in pro- 
ceſſion every evening about the Ring, 
and ſeveral of them ſet up their worſhip 
even in churches, They are to be ac- 
cotted in the language proper to the 
Deitv. Life and death are in their 
vower;z joys of heaven, and puns of hell, 
ure ar their dutpotal; paradiſe is in their 
ms; and eternity in every moment that 
vou are pictent with them. Raptures, 
wraniports, and cxtaſies, are the rewards 
which thev confer: ftizhs and tcars, 
prayers and broken hearts, are the of- 
terings which are paid to them. Their 
{miles make men happy; their frowns 
drive them to deſpair. I thall only add 
under this heal, that Ovid's hook ot 
the Art of Love is 4 kind of heathen 
ritual, which contains all the forms of 
worthip which are made ule of to an 
Idol. 

It would be as difficult a taſk to 
reckon up theſe different kinds of Idols, 
4s Milton's was to number thoſe that 
were known in Canaan, and the lands 
adjoining. Xloſt of them are worſh.p- 
ped, like Muloch, in fire and flames. 
Senne of then, like Baal, love to fee 
heir votarics cut and flaſhed, and ſhe - 
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ding their blood for them like the Idol 
m the Apocrypha, muſt have treats and 
collation» prepared for them every night. 
It has indeed been knovn, that ſome 
of them have heen uſed hy their incenſe} 
worſhippers like the Chincſe Idols, who 
are whipped and fcourged when thev 
refuſe to comply with the prayers that 
are offered to them. 

I mutt here obſ{crre, that thoſe ido- 
I1tcrs, who devote themſelves to the 
Idols am here ſpeaking of, differ very 
much from all other kinds of idolaters. 
For 1s others fall out hecauſe they wor- 
ſhip difterent Idols, theſe idolaters quar - 
rel becauſe they ſhorſhip the ſame. 

The intention, therefore, of the Io! 
is quite contrary to the wiſhes of the 
idolater: as the one defires to confine 
the Idol to himſelt, the whole buſinef(; 
and ambition of the other is to multip! 
adorers. This humour of an Idol is 
prettily deſcribed m a tale of Chaucer 
he repreſents one of them fitting at 2 
table with three of her votaries about 
her, who are all of them courting her 
favour, and paying their adorations : 
ſhe ſmiled upon one, drank to another, 
and trod upon the other's foot which was 
under the table. Now which of thoſe 
* three, fays the old bard, * do you 
think was the favourite In troth," 
ſays he, © not one ot all the three.” 

The hehaviour of this old Idol in 
Chaucer, puts me in mind of the bean - 
titul Clarinda, one or the greateſt Idols 
among the moderns. She is worſhi 
once a week by candlelight, in the midt 
of a large congregation, generally call- 
el an afſembly. Some of the gayeſt 
youths in the nation endeavour to plant 
themſelves in her eye, while the fits in 
form with multitudes of tapers burning 
about her. To encourage the zeal of 
wolaters, ſhe heſtows a mark of her fa- 
vour upon every one of them, before 
they go out of her preſence. She aſks 
a queſtion of one, tells a ftory to an- 
other, glances an ogle upon a third, 
takes a pinch of inuff from the fourth, 
lets her fan drop by accident to give 
the fitth an occaſion of taking it up. 
In ſhort, every one goes away ſatisfied 
with his ſucceſs, and encouraged to re- 
new his devotions on the {ame canonical 
hour that day ſevennight. 

An Idol may be undeified by many 
accidental cauſes. Marriage in parti- 
cular is a kind of Counter- Apotheoiis, 

mg 
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When a man 


* a deification inverted. 
necomes familiar with his goddets, the 
quickly ſinks into a woman. 

Old age is likewiſe a great decayer of 


your Idol, The truth of it is, thece 1s 
not a more unhappy being than a ſuper- 
annuated Idol, efpecially when ſhe has 
contracted fuch awrs and behaviour as 
are only graceful when her worſhippers 
are about her. 

Conſidering, therefore, that in theſe 
and many other caſes the Woman gene- 
rally outlives the Idol; I mult return to 
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the moral of this paper, and deſire my 
fair readers to give a proper direction 
to their paſſion for being admired; in 
order to which, they mult endeavour to 
make themſelves th: obicts of a rea- 
ſonable and lafting admiration. This 
is not to be hoped for from heauty, or 
dreſs, or faſhion, but from thoſe in- 
ward ornaments which are not to bu de- 
faced by time or ſickneis, and which 
appear moſt amiable to thote who are 
molt acquainted with them. 0 


F RIDAY, MAY 28. 


Via C. EN. Iv. 28. 


THE WORKS UNFINISH'D AND NEGLFCTED LIE. 


N iny laſt Monday's paper 1 gave 

tome general mttances of theſe beau - 
titul ſtrokes which pleaſe the reader in 
the old ſong of Chevy-Chaſe: I ſhall 
here, according to my promiſe, be more 
particular, and ſhew that the ſentiments 
in that ballad are extremely natural and 
poctical, and full of that majeſtic ſim- 
plicity which we admire in the greateſt 
of the ancient poets: for which reaton I 
ſhall quote ſeveral paſſages of it, in 
which the thought is altogether the ſame 
with what we meet in ſeveral paſſages of 
the ZEneid; not that I would infer from 
hence, that the poet, whoever he was, 
propoſed to himſelf any imitation of 
choſe paſſages, but that he was directed 
to them in general by the lame kind of 
poetical genius, and by the fame copy- 
ings after na ure. 

Had this old ſong been filled with 
epigrammatical turns and points of wit, 
it might perhaps have pleated the wrong 
taſte of ſome readers; but it would never 
have become the delight of the common 
people, nor have warmed the heart of 
Sir Philip Sidney like the found of a 
trumpet; it is only nature that can have 
this efie&t, and pleaſe thofe taſtes which 
are the mot unprejudiced or the moſt 
refined. I muſt however beg lcave to 
diſſent from to great an authority as that 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment 
which he has paſſed as to the rude (tile 
and evil apparel of this antiquated fong ; 
tor there are ſeveral parts in it where 
not only the thought but the language 
5 majeltic, and the numbers ſonoreus; 


at leaſt, the apparel is much more gor- 
geous than many of the poets made wie 
of in Queen Elizabeth's time, as the 
reader will fee in feveral of the follow- 
ing quotations. 

What can be greater than either the 
thoughtor the expreſſion in that lanza— 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Piercy took his way; 

The child may rue that was unborn 
The hunting of that day 


Tuis way ef conſidering the misfortunrs 
which this battle would bring upon po- 
ſterity, not only on thoſe who were born 
immediately after the batte, and lot 
their fathers in it, but on thote alto who 
perithed in future battles which rock 
their rite from this quarrel of the two 
Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and 
conformable to the way of thinking 
among the ancient poets. 


Audiet pignas, Vitis parentam 
£7703, 
Rara juventus. 


Hon. Op. I. If. 23. 


Poſterity, thinn'd by their fathers crimes, 


Shall read, with grief, the ſtory at their times. 


What can be more ſounding and poeti- 
cal, or reſemble more the majeſtic ſim- 
llicity of the ancicnts, than the follow - 
ing ſtanzas“ 


The ſtout cari of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleaſure in the Scotiſh woods 
Tnree ſummers days to take, 
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With fiſteen iundred bowmen bold, 
All choſen men of might, 

WI knew full well, in time of nc d, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. 


The hounds ran ſwiftly through the woods, 
Ih- rim bie d er to take, 
Ad with; their cries the hills and dales 
An echo ſhiiil did make. 


et root clomere Citta ren 
Tavpetique canis, demitriæaue Epinauyis 
eqs Lem: : : 
Ft wax afl ja nemcrum ingeminats roms pits 
GrOtCo ITE 4s 
C'thercn laue ly calls me to my way; 
T he hound, Taygetus, open, and prorſe? tue 
prey: 
High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 
Fam's for his hi'ls, and for his horſes breed + 
From hills and dales the cheartul crits re- 
bount 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the 
. Da vox x. 
Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 
Ful! twenty hundred Scotiſh ſpears, 
Ai! marching in our fight. 


Ai! men of pizaſant Tivida'e, 
Fatt ly tle river Tweed, &c. 


The covntry of the Scotch warriors, 
detcribed in theſe two laſt verſes, has a 
Fne romantic ſituation, and affords a 
couple of ſmooth words for verſe. It 
tie reader compares the foregoing ſix 
nes of the ſong with the following 
Lata verſes, he will fee how much 
they are written in the ſpirit of Virgil. 


Ad wer ſi camps apparent, haſaſque ridufis 

Prorezeun lange dextriry et (piculaviorant— 

Ligne alrum Prancſie viri, quique arva Ca- 
binge 

5 uronis, g: lcumgue Anienem, ot reſcida rivis 

Hr, ic- 5 calunt: — gi; rijea rura Ve- 
Tai, 

D Terrice berrentes ru pes, montemg'te Se- 
verum, 

Caſter ian que cclunt, Feruiaſgae et flumen 
H ru: 9 

Qui Titerir: Fobarimgue bibunt 

EN. XI. 6c —7. 682. 712. 


Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears— 
—Prenette ſends a choſen band, 

With ti:ofe who plow Saturnia's Gabine land; 
Beſides the ſuccours which cold Anien yields; 
The rocks of Hernicus—beſides a band, 

71 nat follow'd from Velinum's dewy land 
And mountaineers that from Severus came; 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica 

Aud thofe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 
Aud wire Himella's wanton waters play: 
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Caſperia ſend: her arme, with eh ſe ther l: 

'F 15, and fruittul Foruli. 
By F abaris, and fruittul For! . 
But to proceel, 


Earl Douglas on 2 miik-white ſteed, 
Moſt like a baron bold, 

Rode foremott of the company, 
Whoſe armour ſhone like gold. 


Tur aus ut one lan rerdum frecefſcrat ag 
Nr. &. 
Fidifii, u Turnus equs, quibis Het in arm: 
Tureus 
Our Engliſh archers bent their bowe, 
Their hearts were good and true; 
At the firſt flight of artoves ſent. 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. 


They chos'd full faft on ery fie, 
No flackneſs there was found; 

And many a gallant gentieman 
Lay gaſping on the ground. 


| IR 
Ken 


With that there came an arr 
Out of an Engliſh bow, 
Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the car: 


A deep and deadly blow. 


ZEneas was wounded after the fame 
manner by an unknown hand in the 
midtt of a parley. 

Has intcr woes, media inter talia wor ay 
Ecco wire flrivens alis al apſa Jagira eſt, 


Incer rum gud Pu ſſa manu 


Ex. XII. 318. 


Thus while he ſpake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow ſtruck the pious prince: 

But whether from an human hand it came, 

Or hoſtile God, is left unknown by fame. 
Dzavpesx. 


But of all the deſcriptive parts of this 
ſong, there are none more beautiful 
than the four following ſtanzas, which 
have a great force and fpirit in them, 
and are filled with very natural circum- 
ſtances. The thought in the third 
ſtanza was never touched by any other 
poet, and 1s ſuch an one as would have 
ſhined in Homer or Virgil. 


So thus did both thoſe nobles die, 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain: 

An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was flain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 


Againſt Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his ſhaft he ſet, 
The gray-gooſe wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. Thi 
o 
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This fight did laſt from break of day 
Til: ſetting of the ſun; 

For when they rung the ev ning bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 


One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the 
catalogue of the ſlain, the author has fol- 
jowed the example of the greateit ancient 
poet, not only in giving a long liſt of 
the dead, but by diverſifying it with lit- 
tle characters of — perſons. 


And with Earl Douglas there was ſlain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery. 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly: 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too, 
His ſiſter's ſon was he; 

Sir David Lamb, fo well eſteem'd, 
Yet ſaved could not be. 


The familiar ſound in theſe names de- 
ſtroys the majeſty of the deſcription; for 


this reaſon I do not mention this part of 


the poem but to ſhew the natural caſt of 
thought which appears in it, as the two 
laſt verſes look almoſt like a tranſlation 
of Virgil. 
—Cadir it Ripheus, juſti ut uns 
Qui fuit in Teucr, of ſervant. fſumus &quie 
* Ex. 11. 426. 
Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight, 

uſt of his word, obſervant of the right : 
Heav'n thought not 10, 1 
In the catalogue of the Engliſh who fell. 
Witherington's behaviour is in the {ame 
manner particularized very artfully, as 
the reader is prepared for it by that ac- 
count which is given of him in the be- 
Zinning of the battle; though I am ſatis- 
hed your little buffocn readers, who have 
ſeen that paſſage ridiculed in Hudibras, 
will not be able ro take the beauty of it: 
for which reaſon I dare not fo much as 
quote it. 


Then Rept a gallant ſquire forth, 
Wicherington was his name, 


* Who ſaid—“ | would not have it told 
* To Henry ous king tor ſhame, 
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© That c'er my captain fought on foot 
© And | too. looking on.“ 


We meet with the ſame heroic ſentiments 
in Virgil: 

Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunfis pro tal bas unam 
Ol jectare animam?® numerone an Viribus &gur 


Non ſinus —— ? EN. x11: 229. 


For ſhame, Rutil:ans, can you bear the ſigh- 

Of one expos d for al, in finyle fight? 

Can we, before the face of Heav'n, confeſ; 

Our courage colder, or our numbers lets ? 
Devvyex. 


What can be more natural or more mov. 
ing, than the circumſtances in which he 
deicribes the behaviour of thoſe women 
who had loft their huſbands on this fatal 
day? 


Next day did many widows come 
Their huſbands to bewail; 

They waſh'd their wounds in brinich tears, 
But all would not prevail. 


Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, 
They bore with them away; 

Thev kif:'d them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were clad in clay. 


Tus we ſee how the thoughts of this 
poem, which naturally ariſe from the 
ſubject, are always ſimple, and ſome- 
times exquilitely noble; that the lan- 
guage is often very ſounding; and that 
the whole is written with a true poetical 
ſpirit, 

If this ſong had been written in the 
Gothick manner, which is the delight 
of all our little wits, whether writers or 
readers, it would not have hit the taſte 
of ſo many ages, and have pleaſed the 
readers of ill ranks and conditions. I 
ſhall only beg pardon for ſach a profu- 
fon of Latin quotations; which I ſhould 
not have made uſe of but that I feared 
my own judgment would have looked 
too ſingular on ſuch a ſubiect, had not 
I ſupported it by the practice and autho- 
rity of Virgil. 
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No LXXV, SATURDAY, MAY 20 


CMYNIS ARISTIFFUM IECUTIT COLUR, ET STATUS, ZT RES 


At YORTUNE FITTED ARISTIFPECG WELD, 


T was with ſome mortification that 
I ſuffered the railiery of a ſine lady 
of my acquainw»nce, for calling, in one 
of my papers, Dorimant a clown. She 
was ſo unmerciftl as to take advantage 
of my invincible tacirurr.ity, and on that 
occaſion, with great frecdoim to consider 
the air, the height, the face, the geſture, 
of him who could pretend to judge to 
arrogantly of gallantry. She 15 full of 
motion, janty, and lively in her unpertt- 
nence, and one of thoſe that common! y 
pils, among the ignorant, for perſons 
who have a great deal of humour. She 
hal the play of Ser Fopling in her hand, 
and after ſhe had faid it was happy to: 
her there was not fo charming a creature 
25 Dorimant now living, ſhe began with 
@ theatrical air and tone of voice to rea, 
by way of triumph over me, ſome ot 
his fpeeches.—* Tis ſhe, that lovely 
Air, that eaſy ſhape, thoſe wanton eyes, 
and all thoſe melting charms about 
her mouth, which Medley ſpoke of; 
6 I'll follow the lottery, and pat in for 
a prize with my triend Bellair, 


In love the victors from the vanquiih'd fly; 
They fy that wound, and they purtue that dic. 


Then turning over the leaves, ſhe reads 
alternately, and fpeaks— 


Ad you and Loveit to her colt ſhall find 
3 tathum alt the depths of womankind. 


+» Oh the fine gentleman! But here, 
continues ſhe, is the paſſage I admire 
* mokt, herd he begins to teize Loveit, 
and munick Sir Fopling: Oh the 
pretty fatire, in his relolving to be a 
* coxcomb to pleaſe, ſince noiſe and 
nonſenſe have ſuch powerful charms. 


s. 


I that I may ſucceſsful prove, 
Transform myſelf to what you love. 


£ Then how like a man of the town, ſo 
* wild and gay is that. 


The wiſe will find a diff 'rence in our fate, 
You wed a weman, I a good cltate. 


Hos. Er. a XVII. 2 2 
CyxZEche 


It would have been a very wild en- 
deavour for a man of my tempe- to ot - 
fer any oppoſition to fo nimble a tpeake 
as my fair enemy is; but her ditcourſe 
gave me very many refleftions, when I 
had left her company. Among other's, 
I could not but confider, with tome at- 
tention, the falle impretiions the genr - 
ralty, the fair-ſex more elpecially, have 
of what ſhould be intended, when they 
lay a tine gentleman; and could not help 
revolving that fub'e&t in my thoughts, 
and ſettling, as it were, an idea of that 
character in my own imagination. 

No man ough. to have the eſtcem ot 
the relt of the world, for any actions 
which are diſagreeable to thoſe maxims 
which prevail, as the Randards of be- 
haviour, in the country wherein he lives. 
What is oppoſite to the eternal rules of 
reaſon and good ſenſe, mult be excinded 
from any place in the carriage of a vell- 
bred man. I did not, I confets, ex- 
plun mviclt enough on tlas ſubject, 
when called Dorimant a clown, and 
male it an inſtance ot it, that he called 
Orange Wench, Double Tripe: I fhould 
have thewed, that humanity obliges a 
gentleman to give no part of human - 
kind reproach, for what they, whom 
they reproach, may poſſibly have in com- 
mon with the molt virtuous and worthy 
among us. When a gentleman ſpeaks 
courttiy, he has dreſſed himſelf clean to 
no T the clothing of our minds 
certainly ought to be regarded before 
that of our bodies. To betray in a 
man's talk a corrupted imagination, is 
a much greater offence againſt the con- 
verſation of a gentleman, than any neg - 
ligence of dreſs imaginable. But this 
ſenſe of the matter is fo far from being 
received among people even of condi- 
tion, that Vocifer paſſes for a fine gen 
tleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, 
fotr, lewd, and uvblequious, by turns, 
juſt as a little underſtanding and great 
impudence prompt him at the preſent 
moment, He ny of among the filly part 

of 


of our women for a man of wit, becauſe 
te is generally in doubt. He contra- 
iets with a ſhrug, and confutes with 
a certain ſuſficiency, in profeſſing ſuch 
and ſuch a thing is above his capacity. 
What makes his character the pleaſanter 
is, that he is a profeſſed deluder of wo- 
men; and hecanle the empty coxcomb 
has no regard to any thing that is of it- 
{If facred and inviolahle, I have heard 
an unmarried lady of fortune fay, it 15 
pity ſo fine a gentleman as Voriter is fo 
great an Atheiſt. The crow(ls of tuch 
:nconſiderable creatures, that infeſt all 
places of afiembling, every reader will 
have in his eye from his own obterva- 
don; but would it not be worth conſi- 
dering what fort of figure a man who 
turmel himfelt upen thole principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the 
dictates of honour and religion, would 
make in the familiar and ordinary oc- 
currences of life? 

I hardly have obſerved ary one fill 
tus ſeveral duties of life better than Tg- 
notus. All the uader parts of his be- 
haviour, and ſuch as are expoled to 
common obſervation, have their rite in 
him from great and noble motives. A 
firm and unſhaken expeation of ano- 
ther life, makes him become this. Hu- 
manity and gouod-nature, fortified by 
the ſenſe of virtue, has the fame effect 
upon him, as the neglect of all good- 
neſs has upon many others. Being 
firmly eſtabliſhed in all matters of im- 
portance, that certain inattention which 
makes men's actions look ealy appears 
in him with greater beauty: by a tho- 
rough contempt of little excellenecs, he 
is perfectly maſter of them. This tem- 
per of mind leaves him under no neceſ- 
tity of ſtudying his air, and he has this 
pecuhar diflin&ion, that his negligence 
s unaffected. 

He that can work himſelf into a plca- 


fure in conſidering this being as an un- 
certain one, and think to reap an advan- 
tage by it's ditcontinuance, is in a fair 
way of doing all things with a graceful 
unconcern, and gentleman-like cate. 
Such a one does not behold his life as 3 
ſhort, tranſient, perplexing ſtate, made 
up of trifling pleaſures, and great 
anxieties; hut fees it in quite another 
light: his griefs are momentary, and his 
ys immortal. Reffection upon death 
is not a gloomy and fad thought of re - 
hgningevery thing that he delights in, heut 
it is a ſhort night followed by an endleis 
day. What I would here contend for 
is, that the more virtnous the man is, 
the nearer he will naturally he ro the 
character of gentcel and agrecable. A 
man whole fortune is plentiful, ſhews 
an eaſe in his countenance, and conft- 
dence in his behaviour, which he that is 
under wants and diftcultics cannot al- 
{ume. It is thus with the tate of the 
mind; he that governs his thoughts with 
the everlaſtiag rules of reaton and fonte. 
mult have ſomething fo inexpreſlibly 
graceful in his words and actions, that 
every circumſtance mult become him. 
The change of perſons or things around 
him do not alter his ſituation, but he 
lvoks difintereſted in the occurrences 
with which others are diftracted, becauf- 
the greateſt purpoſe of his life is to main - 
tain an mdterence both to it and all it's 
enſoyments. In a word, to be a fine 
geutlemau is to be a generous and a 
brave man. What can make a man a 
much in conſtant good-humour, and 
ſh:ne, as we call it, than to be ſupport- 
ed by what can never fail him, and to 
believe that whatever happens to him 
was the beſt thing that could poſſibly 
detall him, or elle he on whom it de- 
pen is would nct have permitted it to 
have befallen him at all? 


* LXXVI. MONDAY, MAY 28. 


UT TV FORTUNAN, SIC NOS PE, CELSF, FEREMU?. 


Hon. Er. I. viit. 17. 


AS YOU YOUR FORTUNE BEAR, WE WILL BEAR You, Caren. 


HERE is nothing ſo common, as 

to find a man whom in the general 
obſervation of his carriage vou take to 
de of an uniform temper, ſubiect to ſuch 
unaccountable (tarts of humour and paſ- 


fon, that he is as much unlike himſelf, 
and differs as much from the man you 
at firſt thought him, as any two diſtinct 
perſons can differ from each other. This 
proceeds from the wart of forming fume 
lav 
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law of life to ourſelves, or fixing ſome 
notion cf things in general, which may 
affect us in tuch manner as to create 

per hahits both in our minds and 
E. The negligence of this leaves 
us expoled not only to an uncommon 
levity in our uſuil converiation, but 
alſo to the iame inftability in our friend- 
thips, intereſts, and alliances, A man 
who is but * mere ſye Stator of what pat- 
tes around him, and not engaged in 
tcommerces of any conſideration, is but 
an ill judge of the ſecret motions of the 
heart of min, and by what degrees it is 
actuated to make ſuch viithle alterations 
in the ſame perſon: but at the lame time, 
when 2 man is no way concerned in the 
effect of ſuch inconſiſtencies in the he- 
haviour of men of the world, the ſpe- 
culation muſt be in the utmolt degree 
both diverting and mit; uctive; yet to 
enjoy ſuch obſervations in the higheſt 
reliſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of 
direction, and have the dealing of their 
fortunes to them. I have therefore been 
wonderfully diverted with ſome pieces 
of ſecret hiſtorv, Mhich an antiquary, 
my very good friend, lent me as a cu- 
rioſity. They ate the memoirs of the 
private life of Pharamond of France. 
© Pharamond,' tays my author, * was a 
« prince of infinite humanity and gene- 
* roiity, and at the ſame time the moſt 
© pleaſant and facetious companion of 
* his time. He had a peculiar taſte in 
* him, which would have been unlucky 
in any prince but himſelf; he thought 
* there could be no exquitite pleaſure in 
© converiation but among equals; and 
* would pleaſantly bewail himſclf that 
© he always lived in a crowd, but was 
© the only man in France that never 
could get into company. 'T his turn of 
* mind made hun delight in midnight 
* ramb!Þs, attended only with one per- 
* fon of bis hed-chamber: he would in 
© theſe excurſions get acquainted with 
* men, whole temper he ha a mind to 
try, and recommend them privately 
© to the particular obſervation of his firit 
* miniiter. He generally found himſelf 
* negleGed by his new acquaintance as 
© Gon as they had hopes of growing 
0 t; and uſed on ſuch occaſions to 
© remark, that it was a great injuſtice 
© to tax princes of forge'ting themſelves 
in cheu high fortunes, when there were 
© ſo few that cculii with conſtancy bear 
© the favour of their very creatures.” 
My author in the: looſe hints has one 


paſſige that gives vs a very lively idea of 
the uncommon genius of Pharamond. 
He met wit; one man whom he had put 
to all the uſual proofs he made of thoſe 
he had a mind to know thoroughly, and 
found hun for his purpoſe: in diſcourſe 
with tun one day, he gave him opportu- 
nity of laving how much would fatisfy 
all his wiſhes. The jp r.nce immediately 
revealed himielf, doubled the fum, and 
ſpoke to him in this manner. * Sir, 
* you have twice what you defired, by 
the favour of Pharamond; but look 
to it, that you are fatisfied with it, 
for 'tis the [aft you ſhall ever receive. 
I from this moment conſider you as 
mine; and to make you truly fo, 1 
give you my royal word you ſhall 
never he greater or leis than you are 
at preſent. Anſwer me not, con- 
cluded the prince, finiling, * but enjoy 
* the fortune I have put you in, which 
is above my own condition; for you 
* have hereafter nothing to hope or to 
© fear.” 

His majeſty having thus well choſen 
and bought a friend and companion, he 
enjoyed alternately all the pleaſures of 
an agreeable private man and a great 
and powerful monarch: he gave himſelf, 
with his companion, the name of the 
merry tyrant; for he puniſhed his cour- 
tiers for their intolence and folly, nor 
by any act of pubfic disfavour, but by 
humowoutly practiſing upon their ima- 
ginations. If he obſerved a man un 
tractable to his ip teriors, he would find 
an opport1uity 10 take ſome favourable 
nouce of hin, and render him infup- 
portable. He knew all his own looks, 
words, and actions, had their interpre- 
tations; and his friend Monſieur Eu- 
crate, for fo he was called, having a 
gr-at tout withour ambition, he could 
communicate all his thoughts to him, 
and fear no artful uſe would be made 
of that frerdom. It was no tinall de- 
light witen they were in private to refle& 
upon all which had paſſed in public. 

Pharamond would often, to fatisfy 2 
vain t2ol of power in his country, talk 
to him in 2 full court, and with one 
vhiſper make him deſpiſe all his old 
friends and acquaintance. He was 
come to that knowledge of men by lung 
lex ration, that he would profeſs alter - 
ing the whole maſs of blood in fon:* 
tempers by thrice ſpeaking to them. A 
fortune was in his power, he gave him- 
{it conſtant ente: tainmert in managing 
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the mere followers of it with the treat- 
ment they deſerved. He would, by a 
txilful caſt of his eve and half a ſmile, 
make two fellows who h:ted, embrace 
and fall upon each other's neck with as 
much cagerneſ:, as if they followed their 
real inclinatiuns; and intended to itifle 
one another. When he was in high 
goou-humour, he would lay the ſcenue 
with Eucrate, and on a public night 
exerciſe the paſſions of his whole court. 
He was pleatcd to fee an haughty beauty 
watch the looks of the man the had long 
deſpiſed, from obſcrvation of his being 
taken notice of by Pharamond; and the 
lover conceive higher hopes, than to fol- 
low the woman he was dying for the 
day betore. In a court, where men 
ſpeak aff.ction in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and ditlike in the fainteſt, it was a comi- 
cal mixture of incidents to fe diſguites 
thrown aſide in one caſe and increaſed 
on the other, according as favour or 
diſgrace attended the reſpective objects 
of men's approbation or diſeiteem. Pha- 
ramon, in his mirth upon the meanneſs 
of mankind, uſed to fay, as he could 
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take away a man's five ſenſes, he could 
give him an hundred. The man in diſ- 
grace ſhall immediately loſe all his na- 
tural endowments, ' and he that finds 
favour have the attributes of an angel. 
He would carry it fo far as to fay, it 
ſhould not be only ſo in the opinion of the 
lower part of his court, but the men 
— ſhall think thus meanly or 
greatly of themſelves, as they are out, 
or in, the good graces of à court. 

A monarch, who had wit and hu- 
mour like Pharamond, mutt have plea- 
ſures which no man elſe can ever have 
an opportun:tv of enjoying. He gave 
fortune to none but thole whom he 
knew could receive it without tranſport: 
ke made a noble and gencrous uſe of 
his obſervations; and did not regard his 
miniſters as they were agreeable to him- 
ſelf, but at they were uſeful to his king- 
dom: by this means the king appeared 
in every officer ot ſtate; and no man had 
a participation of the power, who had 
not a fimilitude of the virtue of Phara- 
mond. * 


Ne LXXVII. TUESDAY, MAY 209. 


KON CONVIVERE LICFT, NEC UNI 1074 
QUISQUAM EST TAM PROPE TAM PROCULQUE NOR, 


Man r. Eid. LxXEXVIIL. 2 


WHAT CORRESPONDENCE CAN I HOLD WITH vor, 
1 WHO ARE SO NEAR, AND YET 50 DISTANT T0 


Y friend Will. Honeycomb is 

one of thoſe fort of men who 

are very often abſent in converſation, 
and what the French call a revear ant 
adiftrait. A little before our club · time 
laſt night we were walking together in 
Somerlet garden, where Will. had pick- 
ed up a fmall pebble of ſo odd a make, 
that he ſaid he would preſent it to a 
friend of his, an eminent virtuoſo. Af- 
ter we had walked ſome time, I made a 
full top with my face towards the weſt, 
which Will. knowing to be my viual 
method of aſking what's o'clock, in an 
afternoon, immediately ary out his 
watch, and told me we had ſeven mi- 
nutes gcod. We took a turn or two 
more, when to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw 
him ſquir away: his watch a confiderable 
way into the Thames, and with great 
ſedateneſs in his looks put up the pebble, 
he had before found, in his fob. As I 


have naturally an averſion to much ſpeak - 
ing, and do not love to he the meſſengei 


of ill news, ef, ly when it comes too 


late to be uſeful, I left him to be con- 
vinced of his miſtake in due time, and 
continued my walk, reflecting on theſe 
little abſences and diſtractions in man- 
kind, and refulving to make them tlie 
ſubject of a future ſpeculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my de- 
ſign, when I conſidered that they were 
very often blemiſhes in the characters 
of men of excellent ſenſe; and helped to 
keep up the reputation of that Latin pro- 
verb, which Mr. Dryden has tranſlated 
in the following lines: 


Great wit to madnef; ſire is near ally'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


My reader does, I hope, perceiveg 
that I diſtinguiſh a man who is ab» 
ſent, becauſe he — of ſomething 


elle, 
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elſe, from one who is abſent, becauſe 
he thinks of nothing at all: the latter is 
too innocent a creature to be taken no- 
tice of; but the diſtractions of the for- 
mer may, I believe, be generally ac- 
counted for from one of theſe reatons. 
Either their minds are wholly fixed on 
ſome particular ſcience, which is often 
the calc of mathematicians and other 
learned men; or are wholly taken up 
with ſome violent paſſion, luch as an- 
ger, frar, cr love, which ties the mind 
to ſome dliſtant obfect; or, lattiv, thele 
diſtractions proceed from a certain viva- 
city and hcklonets in a man's temper, 
which while it raiſes up infinite num— 
bers of ideas in the mind, is cantnnally 
puthing it on, without allowing 3* to 
reſt on any particul: ir image. >” thing 
therefore 1s more unnatura! than the 
thoughts and conceptions of {ucl a man, 
which are leldom occatoned either by 
the company he is in, or any of thole 
objects wht ich are place 4 bcter: 
While vou ſancy he is admn ring a hean- 
tiful woman, it is an even waer that 
he is toiving a prop tion in Tuclud; 
and while vou may n1tgine he is read. 
ing the Paris W it 18 tar trom be- 


ing enn le, that he is pi! i * town 
duntry- 


hum. 


and rebuilding the tront ol his 
Louſe, 

At the! me time that I am 
vour:ng to expole this weatnets mn others, 
I mali readily canfe:s thit | once la- 
boured under the hung inte mity mylelt. 

The method I took to conquer it was 
a firmisteluntion to learn ſometning from 
whatever I was oblige tu fte or hear. 
There is a way of t! uin ing, it a man 
can attain to it, by Which he may rie 
toinew hat out of any t th ng. I con at 
Pre. ent obterve ! nu! e tarts or go. at lente 
and itru. gi: 3 of unimproved reaton in 
the conrerſattion of a clown, with as 
much [att Each Gn as the m alt _ Th 18 ne- 

1 
riods of the mt fin! thei « tor; and 
can make  hifc to command 4 ity atten- 
tion at a Pupnet-ſhew or an Opera, as 
wel! as at Hamlet or Ochello. | 
make on- of the company I am in; tor 
though I fiy little myſelf, my attention 
t others, an:! thoſe nods ot apy G00ton 
which I never beſtow unmnernted, tulk- 
cently ſhew that I am among them, 
Whereas Wil, Honcycomb, thougin 4 
fellow of good {enic, is every day dog 
and faying an hundred things which he 
afterwards confelles, with a well- bred 


en. ls: — 
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frankneſs, were {omewhat mal c propor, 
and undeſigned. 

I chanccd the other dav to go into a 
coffee-houfe, where Will. was ſtanding 
in the midſt of feveral auditors whom he 
had gathered round him, and was giving 
them an account of the perion and cha- 

rafter of Moll Hinton, My appearance 
before him juſt put him in mind of me, 
without making him reflect that I was 
actually preſent. So that keeping his 
eves full upon me, to the great ſurpriſe 
of his aud:ence, he hroke oft his firſt 
opts and 8 _— Why 
no there's mv frien , mentioning me 
by name, he is a fellow that thi nks 4 
great deal, but never opens his mouth; 
[ warrant you he 1s Wa - thruſting his 
ſhort tace into time cole haute about 
Change. TI was his bail in the tune 
ot the Por i | lots when |: , „taken 
up for  Jetwr.” It he ba | looke! on 
mz a little longer, he hal cortarinty de- 
{cribed me 10 particularly, without evi 
conhdering what led beim into it, that 
the whole company mutt neccflarily have 
found mc cut; for which reuſon, r& 
memberitg the old proverb—* Out ot 
* f:;rht out of mind,” I left the room; 
and, upon meeting him an hour after 
war, ds, wos at ſed bu 8 wit th 4 great 
GEN of © 
the 3 I l live 0 oy At "by nad no 
leen me tlic le three 4 78. 

onſieur Scuyere has given us the 
character of an Abſent Man, with 4x 
greut deal of ade which he has puſn- 
eto an agretable extravagance; will 
the heads of it I ſhall conclude my PIC - 
lent paper. 

« Menalcas,' fays that excellent au- 
thor, * comes down in a merning, opens 
* his door to go out, but ſhuts it again, 
© becauſe he perceives that he has his 
nivht-cxp on; and examining hinilelt 
torther finds that he is but halt-ſhaved, 
that he has ſtuc k his (word on his rich? 
ne, that his ſtockings are about hes 
herls, and that his ſhirt is over his 
bect ches. When he 1s dreticd, h: 
goss e court, comes in the drawing— 
walking bolt-upright un 
der & branch of candleſticks, his wig 
79 caught up by on. ot, them, and 
hangs dangting in the air, All the 
coustiers fall a laughing, but Menal- 
cas laughs louder than any of them, 
ard looks abcut for the perton that i 
the jeſt of the company. Coming 

$ down 


„ 


* 


room, An. 
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down to the court-gate he finds a 
coach, which taking tor ghis own, he 
whips ito it; and the coachman drives 
off, not doubting but he carries his 
inalter. As loon as he ſtops, Me- 
nalcas throws himſelf out of the coach, 
crolles the court, aſcends the ftair- 


= © 4 


_ 


bers with the greateſt familiarity, re- 
pules himſe f on a couch, and fancies 
himielt at home. The maſter of the 
1onſe at lait comes in, Menalcas rites 
to receive him, and defires him to lit 
lown; he talks, mulcs, and then 
talks 480 n. The gentleman of the 
howe 14 tr and amazel; Menalcas 
NU ts ſo, but is every moment in 
1 $5 hut f45 enpertinent Zue {4 will 
* at laſt en! his tequons vifſit. Nicht 
C when Menalcas is hardiy 


" = ©" = * = © EE 


LY 2 


© 


CO Ol, 
6 1nd af uf 0 1 of J. 

* When he is playing at backgam- 
mon, he calls ter a full Blas of wine 
0 Foxy water; tis his turn to throw, he 
+ has the ox in one hand, and his glass 
* in thc other, and bei Ng extre melv ary, 
© and unwilling to lote time, le 
© twivs down both the dice, an. at the 
lame time throws his wine into the 
tables. He writes a letter, and fings 

e tand into the inte- hottle; he writes 
„* —_— and miſtakes the {uper; 


* 1. 
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© tron: anchleman receives one of them, 
N 0 up n; nen; — 11 is as tollowes: 
6 1 0 aid 1 have von, honett Jack, im- 
„ megrarcly upon the receipt of this, 
KEE ih Nay enough to terve me the 
runder Hts farmer receives tne 
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cate, and runs through all the cham- - 


* 
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other, and is amazed to fre in it 
% My Lord, I received your Grace's 
commands with an entire ſub:-niſſion 
© to— If he eis at an entertainment, 
you may fee the pieces of bread con- 
tinually multiplying round his plate: 
tis true the reit of the company want 
it, as well as their knives and forks, 
which Menalcas does not let them 
keep long. Somctimes in a morning 
he puts his whole family in an hurry, 
and at laſt goes out without being able 
to ſtay for his coach or dinner, and 
tor that day you may fee him in every 
part of the town, except the ve N 
place where he had appointed to be 
* upon a buſineſs of importance. You 
* would often take him for cvery thing 
© that he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, 

for he hears nothir g; for a fool, for 
c 
8 


he talks to himtelf, and has an hun- 
dred grimaces and motions with his 
bad, which are altogether involun- 
tary; tor a proud m- en, tor he looks 
full upon you, and takes no notice of 
your tatluting him; the truth on't is, 
Ins eyes are open, but he makes no 
ule of them, and neither fees you, nor 
ans wy nor any thing clic: he came 
* once tom his country -houle, and his 
© own tootmen undertook to rob him, 
© and fucceeded; tney held a flainbeau 
„to his th1g2r, and bid him deliver his 
+ puricz he did , and coming home 
© told his friends he had deen robbed; 
© they deſireid to know the particulars 
„ Ak my fervants,' 1 Menalcas, 
for lies wee with me 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25. 


Ats sis, UTINAM NOSTEA Ek! 


COULD VE BUY CALTY £0 GREAT A GENILTS OURS: 


fn tollowing letters are ſo plea- 
want, mat 1 doubt noi bat the 


er will be us much diverted with 
OL 1 | = a. 

rem as i was, | lice nothing fo do 1m 

Mis hav > ctreptaanment, but ting the 


zen tram the ond of the 
error, ad placing if at ch. 
Une! author I wiih him 
Nn CONN Nt OW Wit 4s mich eaiucltnciis 
As he mvites unde ty by his 


Cams ridge 
tent ot my 


; 22 a CT oy r Th 


1, 
1 Serd vou the incloſgd, to be inferted, 
it von think them worthy ci it, in 
Four in which ſo ſurpriſing 


* 8 * 919 «, 4@*® * 
9 aii 
* s 


* 


a genius aphears, hit it is no wonder 
if all monk: nu entte vogurs to et fome- 
what into 2 paper w nich will alw ay ive. 
As to A Cumb ridge = „ the hu- 
monr was really c2vr:ad on in the way I 
dolcribe it. However, you have a full 
e en to put out or in, and to do 
whatever you think fit with it. I have 
aireac!y bal the latie faction of ſeeing you 
tike that liberty with ſonte things I have 
ford lent you. 
Go on, Sir, and 2 Vou have 
che beſt withes of, Sir, 
Your very „ 
and obliged humble Gereant. 


U 2 MR, 
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MR. STECTATOR, CAMBRIDGY, 
OU well know it is of great conic» 
quence to clear titles, and it 1» of 

importance that it be done in the proper 
ſcalon: on which account this is to u- 
ſure you, that the club of Ugly Faces 
was inſtituted originally at Cambrulge 
in the merry reign of King Charles II. 
As in greut bodies of men it is not dit- 
ficult to find members enough tor tuch 
a club, fo, I remember, it was then 
feared, upon their intention of dining 
together, that the hall belonging to 
(Tue Hell, the wglieft then in the town, 
though now the nenteit, would not he 
large enough handſomeiy to hold the 
company. Invitations were made 19 
great numbers, but very fow acceptet 
them without much difhculty. Or: 
pleaded that being at London in a book - 
feller's ſhop, a lady going by with a 
gieat belly longed to ki's him, Ie had 
certainly been excuted, but that ev1- 
dence app-ared, that ine one 1 Lone 
don did pretend the longed to k:ts hun, 
but that it was only a Pick po ket, who 
during his kiiſing ber flole way abt his 
money. Angther would han got off by 
a diwple in his chin; but it was proved 
upon him, that he had, by coming into 
a r50m, made 2 woman miſcarry, and 
frightened two children into fits. 

thir4 alledged, that he was taken by a 
dy for another gertleman, who was 
one of the band{ome't in th: univerſity; 
hut upon engqriry it was tound that the 
dy had aftually loft one eye, and the 
other was very much upon te decline. 
A jrurth produc: d letters out of the 
country in his vindtcation, in which 4 
geitleman cfteced him his davgitcr, 
who had rely allen in love with bim, 
with a food tertuns: but it was made 
appear the the young lady vas amo 
21+, aud had like to have un away 
with her fither's coachinan, ſo that it 
was ſuppoſed, that her prefers + t. - 
ing in love with him was ow! onder 
to be well married. It was } 
hear the leveral excuſes which were 
made, iniemuch that zune male as 
much intereſt to be ex d 15 they 
would from ſæreing ſueruf, wow ver, at 
hit the ſociety was tonnen, and proper 
oſſicers were appointed: ar the day was 
fed tor the entertainment, which was 
in Veniſon Seaſon. A pleaſant feilory 
of King's College, commonly called 
Crab from his four leok, aid the only 
In who 114 put pretend to get of, was 


nominated for chaplain; and nothing 
was wanting, but ſome one to fit in the 
eibow-cha;r, by way of Prefident, at 
the upper end of the table; and there 
the butmeſs ituck, for there was no 
contention for ſuperiority there. This 
affair made to great a noite, that the 
King, who was then at Newmnrker, 
heard of it, and was plenfed merr:ly and 
gracigully to ſay, He could not be thao 
himtelt, but he would fend them a bi ace 
ot bucks. 

I would deſire you, Sir, to ſet this 
affair in a true light, that poſterity muy 
not be miiled in fo important a point - 
tor when © the wife man who {hall writs 
* Four true hiftory* Mall acquaint t 


world, that you had a Diploma tent 


from the Ugly Club at Oxford, ane 
that by virtue of it you were admitted 
mo it, whit a learned work will there 


be among tuture critics about the ori- 


ginal oi that club, which both univer 
„ties will contend fo warmly for! And 
per aps tome hardy Canta'-r1gian author 
may then buldly artirm, that the werd 
Oxtord was an interpolation of ſome 
Oxoman inttend of Cambridge. This 
aftair will be hett adjulted is your lite- 
time; but I hope your affection to vour 


- Mother will not make you partial to 


your Aut. 

To tel! you, Sir, my own opinion: 
though I cannot find anv ancient re- 
cords of any acts of the Society of the 
Ug:y Faces, contidered in_a public ca- 
pacityz vet in a private one they have 
ecrtainy antiquity on ther tide. IT am 
perſuaded they -l hardly give place to 
the Lowneers; avid the Lowngers arc 
of the lame Banding with the unveriity 
itſelf. 

Though we weil know, Sir, yon 
want no motives to do juſtice, vet I wm 
committioned to tell vou, that vou wt 
invited to be admitted ad eundem at 
Cambridge; and I belicve I may ven- 
ture {-tely to deliver this as the wiſh of 
our whole unwerfty, 


TO Ma. SPECTATOR. 


uE NHUMALE PETITION oF WHYO 
AND WHICH, 


S$HIWE TH, 


HAT vour petitioners, being in a 
torlorn and deſtitute condition, 
know not to whom we GHouid apply 
ourtclves for relief, becaule there 8 
hardly 


„ 
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harily any man alive who hath not in- 
jured us. Nay, we ſpeak it with for- 
row, even you yourtelt, whom we ſhould 
tuſpect of hich a practice the latt of all 
mankind, can hardly acquit yourſelf of 
having given us ſome caule of complaint. 
We are deicended of ancient tamilies, 
and kept up our dignity and honour 
many years, till the Jack-{prat 7/ of 
ſupplanted us. How often have we 
found ourſelves lighted by the ciergy 
in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the 
bar! Nay, how often have we heard in 
one of the moſt polite and auguſt aflem- 
blies in the umiveric, to our creat mor- 
tification, thutc words—“ That That 
that noble lord urged!” which, it one 
of us had had juſtice done, would have 
tounded nebler thus: That Which 
© that noble lord urged. Senates the m- 
feives, the guardians of Britiſh Ib rry, 
have degraded us, and preterred 7 at 
to us; aud yet no dec! ce ns ever given 
Againſt us. In the very acts of jririio- 
ment, in which the utmoſt richt thould 
be done to every Body, MH ord, and 
Thing, we find ourtelves often either 
not ue, or uled one inttead of another. 
In the firſt and beſt prayer children are 
taught, they learn to miſuſe us. Our 
Father ?Fhich art in heaven, ſhowil! 
tr—* Our Father H art in Heaven; 
ant! oveu a Convecaticn, after long de- 
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hates, refuſed to conſent to an altera- 
tion of it. In our general conleflion 
we ſay—“ Spare thou them, O Gul, 
* Which contets their faults;* which 
ouglit to be Who conftets their taults.“ 
What hopes then have we of having juſ- 
tice done us, when the makers of our 
very prayers and laws, and the muſt 
learned in all faculties, feem to be in 2 
contederacy againtt us, and our enemies 
themlelves mult he our judges, 
The Spanith proverb tays—* ET /::hio 

« winda conſi jo, el necid ud; i. e.. 
wile man changes his mind, à fool 
© ever will.“ So that we think you, 
©i1, a very proper perſon to addrets te, 
Ince we know you to he capable of he- 
ing convinced, and changing vour inl;. 
nent. You are well able to fettle thus 
affair, and to you we ſulunit our cause. 

Ve defire you to aan the butts and 
hounds ct each of us; and that tor the 
tuturc we m.iv eln n joy 011 Oden. 
We would deins to be bear Ivy ur 
counſel, but that we car in their very 
pleadings they would hetrav our caut.: 
be*tdes, we have been oppreſled fo many 
Voaurs, that we can appeir no other Ws * 
ut in forme pauperis, All which con- 
tdered, we hope you will be plenſed to 
do that winch to right and mtlice flat! 
ap pertaili, 
K And your Petitioners. £: 


Ne LXXIX, THURSDAY, MAY 21. 


ODEKUNT PECCARF BOSIVIEZTUTICT AMORE, 


THF GOOD, ren vIrRTUr": 


Have received very many letters of 

late, hom my female corretpoudents, 
moſt of whom are very angry with me 
for abridging their pleaſures. aud lock - 
ing leverely upon tl;rgs in them! ves 
widifferent, But I think they ae ex- 
eromely unmil to wr in this imputation; 
all that I contend for is, that thauc ex- 
cellencies, which arc to be regarded but 
in the ſecond place, ſhould not preceve 
moꝛe weighty cenſiderations. The heart 
ot man decerves him in ſpite of the lg? 
tures of half a life ſpent in diſcourtes cn 
the ſubjeẽtion of pation; and I do not 
cow why one may not think tile heart 
of woman as unfaithful to ittelf. It 
Ve grant 10 equality in the faeult,.s of 


Hon. Er. b x71. 31 


F, ABHUR TO SIN, 


CuLEce, 


both ſexes, the minds of women ave lo 

cultiv:iicd with precepts, and ce 

quently may, without difreſpett ic them, 
be 2ccounted more liable to illifes *» 
ches wherein natural inclination ov? 
of the intereſts of virtue. I hall take vp 
my prcſent time in comment ng uon 
biilet or two which came from indice, 
and from thence leave the reader tu 
judge whether Jam in the right or no-. 
in thinking it is peiſible fine women 
ma be miſtaken. 

The follewing addreſs ſrems to have 
r.” Othe: deſien iN it, but to tell mettle 
writer vel. v Le pleaſes tor as 
me. | 


— *. z2 


N. 
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7 and 76; much need 


paths of mD ð,j.i gaz 


Am voung 
* {6 ity ene 
1 


at e —— e mne. M9 [ nv 1 12511 
fortune, an aum of you life, Iam un- 


Willing to reſign the piratures o 
ton, tame litt! A lbstadbon in Pei 
admied in r and much 1 
in being heloret by a het 
I dengn ws nk my hutband, B 1 
bave 4 mind to put cif enteri.g ito 
matrimony till ancther winter 1s over 

my h- d, which, whatever, mute sn, 
you ma think ot the matter, I 
— pals aw:y in hearing abc, going 

w plays, wißting, and all other - 
fat ons which tertune and yor!!;, ; 
tected by innocence and virtue, cn 
1, Oi, Tull nic? 


01 
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therefore), hair ro ang mens wilt 


{4 hethicr 


ile betiir, 


me, | thivk % av and know 


I Ni. er 9 fo y TIT 


WII. Honey, 
„ elom arts Bop want Int 
1. TH e en- 
th woman v s emhclently difeoveired hors 
in this, II lay what wines fc ple. s 
againtt her preic at fr rourny, ane! 
her that ſhe will like ten wor 
is fixed, and then will take the wot 
man flie ever hk el in her lite. Thi 
1s no cud of aticction taken in at 
eye only; and you may as well tat f 
thoſe eyes with ſeeing, as conticl any 
pH received by them only. I. : 
from loving by fight that eoxcombs 10 
fiequent!y tuccecd with wome en, and 
very of: G2 A eing. lady is betcewel; by 
ber parents to 2 man who weds her as 
innocence tilt, tits ha 
Gun heart, given her a pro pati. not a 
di rent man in every : Hembly ite was 
in the Whale year brfoze, Want is 
wanting among women, us * as 
among men, 3s the Icve of Jauduble 
things, and not to reſt only in the for- 
hear C {uch as are rchronchtu!. 
Hcw far removed from a worn of 
this 2 imagination is Lunden Eu- 
deſin : all the arts of e t 
belair: with ſo moch (te, th be 
Inu of her centlu lt looks more | ke 
an inſtin et than choice. It is as! 
duhcult to her to think int VERDE 
and things, Lvoaman ut dik- 
fexent accurt pin eats te ice | or 


have! 0 fi.— 
4 A JO OP / 
in her * 
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look aukward. That which was, Þ 
ht, the effect of infiruction. is grown 
in habit; and it woul-i be a5 hard 
fer Frdofa to indulge a wrong ſug- 
©1199 Gt thought, as it wor Id be for 
Flavia, the ine dancer, to come into 
a room with an une X 

But the mdappretien tons perplc them 

ves have of tlic [inte of n.:rd, 
down with much ditrerning 41 
tle following letter, which is but 2: 
extract of a kin epiltle trum wy chern 
| rt trets Heccatiſla, who is ab- 

Net external b. 
„ tte! 
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MY. SPECTATOR, 
I Write this to acquaint you, thut v ry 

many ladies as well as my. pend 
miny hours more than we ute at the 
„for want of the female hurt try of 
nich vou promiſech us a catal; gu el 
hoy or, in the choice of authors for 
us. vou will have a particular iegard to 
bOouks « t devotion. Wha: they are, art 
hov many, mult be voir chick cle: ! 


TUE the propriety ot jucn wr, Ct 

Prue a great dal. I have knows 
tm among us whothink, if they ov 

unn and evening fpe:nd an howr n 
tier cloit, ard read mer fo many 
travis in vx er ſeven boccks cf deve; 
ten, acute nontenſical, with a ic: 


et erm th, that might as well be rata 


Dy 284: of wine, Or 2 dram of citron 
they may all th OP a” their time go en 
inn hatte ver their particu) * paiſlon les! 


Ls. „ * 
them to. Thebcauteous Pi autia. who 


* 
* ' * * * 
Unit vo. lifts MENUS A VETY pretty tur- 
* * 1 * 
33 0 0 1 * . d vhich 1722 re 11 8 a? CT 
* * ! p © 3s . ! * 
— 3 k 4 % «© 1 1 0 refunc _ 
. 4 1 * 1 : 
roam as sei as rhapelz e has con. 
3 * A » | 1 ' a. » 
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an apt to believe fo many people take 
it in their heads to be fullen, crols, 0 
angry, under pretence of being abitr: 

el from the aifairs of this ute, * . t 
the ſime time they hetray their font- 
nels for them by doing their duty as a 
ta, and porting and reading goed 
books for a week together. Mauch of 
this I take to proceed from the in t- 
cretion of tlc books themtielves. whole 
very tles of Weekly Preparations, aue 
ſuch limited rodlinets, 
ordinary into Treat errors, an! 
rniſe in them a mechanical religion, in- 
tirely diftinct from morality. I Kno 
a lu to given up to this fort of devo- 
tion, that though the emplovs tx or 
t ncurs of the twenty-four at cards. 
ever wit conſtant hour ot 
prayer, ler wi time another hals 
her cards, to winch ſhe returns with vo 
le anxiouines till two or three in the 
morning. A theſe ads are but empty 
ſhows, ani, as it were, compliments 
„Ide to vituc; the wall is all the while 


2 cities 


3 one 
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un touched with any tine pleaſure in the 
burtuit of 3, Pn hence 1 preſume 

'* ariſes that fo many people call theme 
teives virtuous from no other pretence 
to it but ablence of ill. hee is Dul- 
c:ianara is the maſt inſolent ot ail crea- 
tures to her friends and gomeſtice, upon 
no other pictence in nature hut that, as 
ner filly phraſe is, no one can ſay Hack 
is her eye. She has no ſecrets, for- 
{ooth, which ſhould make her atraid to 
fpeak her mind, and therefore ſhe is im- 
periinentiy blunt to all her acquaint- 
ancc, and unſeatonahly imperious to all 
he: family Dear Sr, be picaled to put 
tach hooks in our hands, as may make 
our 8 more inward, and convince 
lum? of us that in a novaed truly vir- 
tuous the chu of vice is always ace 
CO my 41 Ts with the pity ot It, This 
and other thintes are impatient; [5 
pected trom you by our whole ſexz 
among the reit by, Sir, your molt hum- 
ble lervant, 


R B. D, 
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COELUM NGN ANIMUM MUTANT QUI TRANS MANCE CURRUNT, 


— 


JEYONSD. 
THER CLEMATES 


TROE- THAT 


THEY CHANGE 


VN the 
of that yeur, 
London, 


car 1688, and on the tame day 
were born in Chenpficdle, 


ture and ſhape; the one we hall cad 
Brunet, the other Pills. A cloſe 


intimacy berwoca their parents mucle 
each of them tie firſt acquaintance tlie 
other knew in the worl: they played, 
jreſſed babies, ated viſieings, learned 
% dance and make curthes, together. 
4 hey Were infeparabk: s mpanions in 
all the little 3 tavir tender 
yeurs were capable of: which innocent 
happineſs continued tilt the beginning 
of their fifteenth year, whe it happ med 
that Mrs. Phillis kat au heat-drets on, 
which became her d very well, that in- 
ſtead of being belleld any more with 


uleaſure for their aruty to _eac! cther, 
the eyes of the neigabourl.ood were 
turned to remaik them with comparilon 
of their beauty. “ey no no longer 


enjoyed the cue of mud and bleauns 
indolence in wenne! i the ey were fermerly 
happy, but ail then words and actions 
were inilnterpreted ty each other, and 


two females of exquiſite fea- 


Hors Er. J. XI. 27. 


"FA co, WILL SADLY FIND, 
ONLY, NOT T:HEILR MIND. . 


Carex. 


every excellence in their ſpeech and be- 
kaviour was looked upon as an act of 
emulation to ſurpats the other, Theſe 
beginnings of difinclination foon im- 
proved into a formality of betuviour, a 
reneral colklnets, and by natural Reps 
160 an irreconcileable hatred. 

Theſe two rivals for the reputation 
of beauty, were in their ſtature, cons 
tenance, and mien, fo very much alike, 
that if vou were fpcaking of them * 
their ablence, the words in which vou 
detcribed the one mutt give you an idea 
of the other. They were bardly dif- 
tingutthable, you would think, when 
they wers apart, though extremely dit- 
ferent when together. What made thei; 
enmity the more entertaining to all the 
reſt of their ſex was, that in detraction 
from each other neither could fall upon 
terms which did not hit herfelf as much 
as her adverſary. Their nights grew 
reftiets with meditation cf new drefles 
to ontvie each other, and inventing new 
devices to recal admirers, ho ob erw ed 
the charms of the one rather tha thoſe 

UTI 
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© the other on the laſt mecting. Their 
a ana failed at each other's appear- 
ance, fluthe with pleaſure at the report 
of adiſutranta ge, and their countenances 
withere:l upon inſtances of applauſe. 
The decencies to which women are ob- 
liged, made theſe virgins ſtifle their re- 
— nt fo far as not to break into 
open violences, while: ey equa!) ſuf - 
fered the torments of a requiated anger. 
Their i s it is utnal, engaged 
15 the znr. 's I. and . 15 rte the fe veral 
pi err) kene or the din ters wit ail 


hers, 


th. 1; , fort of exp. ence which 15 
common with npeole of plentſful for- 
fin"ic ant zue r t. ail“. 1 le pare 0: Ce 

fed their prients bg qnc. ns of Neay, 
mathe aud colours wragmanic, on 
werte Sunday to cli! ene and wor” £x- 
lo 1 ro the examination of theau:i:ernce 
in u- Tenne Ran . 

Du u this ce en: woe, If lan- 
eue J. tha: F ede Cav at pubnc 
rav wune the ncart of a a, 4V Veit- 


all the colours 
that cond not 
nne and tan 


Care los 


1 r 


Inlinn, who 143 
whit can ame 
8 between bein: 
dry. Th Amcricin in a finamer 
Vil in N it w1i: ton llanipg and to; 9 ay 
to be revuted by Philiis. and tco intent 
ugon her charms to be - erted by any 
ot the laboured attractions of Bruvetts. 
Won after, Brunetti nad the wort neu- 
tion to fee her rin i! tcl ot in 2 
wealthy marriage, while the was only 
al treiled to in a mam that mewed ſhe 
ns the admiration of all men, but the 
choice of none. Phillis wis carried to 
the habiration of her ſpouſt in Barha- 
does: Brunctta had the ill- nature to 
mquire for her by every opportunity, 
an: 1! nad the mis fortune to hear of her 
being attended by numerous flaves, 
Fanne:! into ſlumbers by ſucceſſive han ls 
of them, and carried from place to place 
in all the pemp of barbarous magin.f- 
cence, Brunretta could not endure theſe 
(EPEATER acdwces, but employ ed all her 
arts an chazms m jiving baits for any 
of condition of the lame lnd, out of a 
ambition to confront her once 


J. N 
4 


Niere 
mare betore ſhe died. 
creed in her detign, and was taken to 
wite by 2 centteman whole eſtate was 
contiguous to that of her enemy's huſ- 
bund. It would be endicts to enume- 
rate the many occauons' on wiich theſe 
11: cconcilable beauties laboured to excel 
ren other; but in proceis of time it 
tappened that z thip put into the und 


She at laſt ſuc. 


conſigned to a friend of Phiilis, who 
had directions to give her the refulal of 
all goods for apparel, before Brunctta 
cou!!! he alarmed of their arrival. He 
di 19, and Phillis was dreſſed in a few 
days in a brocade more gorgeous and 
_— than had ever before appeared in 

nat latitude. Brunetta languiſhed at 
hy hg, and could by no means come 
up to the bra: very of her antagonitt. 
She communicated her anguith of mind 
to 4 faiebful Tet nd, who, by an mtereſt 
in the wite of Phillis* $ merchant, pro- 
cured a remnant of the fame filk for 
B. unett. . Pllillis took pains to appca: 


in all public plas where the was ft. 
to meet B unctte; Rrunctta was now 
prepured for the intult, an came to a 
public hall in aplai: hack 633k niautua, 


attended by a beautiful nevro girl in a 
Petftient ok the time bre. e with whic 1 


Pinilis wa attfed. This he the at- 
tenmon of tlic whole CURMPUNY, upen 
wich the unhappy Phil's Won 
avwiv, wd was murediattly conveyed 
to her '1ovie. As toon as the came 0 
herlett, flie fied from ber kr thand's 


hover, went on hond 2 flip in ther ad, 
andes now lancted in incontolable de- 
pan at Phy mouth. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
After the above. mclarcholy narra- 
it may perhaps be a tief to tlic 
rer to porute the following expoſtu- 


* — 
ton. 


TO MR. EPECT.ATOR, 


THE JUST REMONST?RANCE OF Ar- 


FevaTyD LHAT. 


i dd GH I deny not the petition 
of Mr. 17 and Which, yet vou 
ſhould not tuffer them to be rude and 
to call honeit peop'e names: for that 
bears very hard on ſome of thoſe rules 
of ' decency „which you are juſtly famous 
for ctablithing. They may find fault, 
and correct ſpeeches in the ſenate and 
ar the har: but let them try to get them- 
{clv-s fo often, and with {o much elo- 
jUENCE repcate din a ſentence, as a great 
oratur duth irequently introduce me. 

* My Lords, fays he, with hum - 
bie tubmitſion, That that I fay is this: 
© that, That, that that gentleman has 
© advanced, is not 'That that he ſhould 
* have proved to your Jordſhips,” Let 
thoſe two queitionary petitioners try to 
2 thus ich thew Whes and their 


hic hes. 
What 
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What great advantages was I of to 
Mr. Dryden in his Indian Emperor, 


You force me ſtill to anſwer you in T] at, 


to furniſh out a rhyme to Morat? And 
whai a poor figure would Mr. Bayes 
have made without his Egad and all 
That? Tow can a judicious man dif- 
tinuich one thing from another, w:th- 
out fayiag, This here, or That there? 
And how can a ſober man, without uſing 
the expli-tives of oaths, in which indeed 
the rakes and bullies ho g great ad- 
vantage over others, make a diſcourſe 
of any tolerivle length, without That 
is; ant if he be a very grave man in- 
ae, without That is to ſay? And how 
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inſtructive as well as entertaining are 
thoſe uſual expreſſions in the — 1 of 
great men, Such things as That, and 
the like of That. 

I am not againſt reforming the cor- 
ruptions of ſpeech you mention, and 
own there are proper ſeaſons for the 
introduction of other words beſides 
That; but I ſcorn as much to ſupply 
the place of a Who or a Mich at every 
turn, 25 they are unequal alwars to fill 
mine; an I expect good langvage and 
civil treatment, and hope to receive it 
for the future: That, that I ſhall only 
add is, that I aw, your's, 

THAT, 


FXD OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES LORD HALLIFAX. 


ur LORD, 


Sire of manners and ſtudies is uſually mentioned as 
CF one of the ſtrongeſt motives to affection and eſteem; but the paſ- 
ſionate veneration | have for your Lordſhip, I think, flows from an 
admiration of qualities in you, of which in the whole courſe of theſe 
papers | have acknowledged myſelf incapable. While [ buſy myſelf 
2+ a ſtranger upon earth, and can pretend to no other than being a looker- 
on, you are conſpicuous in the buſy and pol't» world, both in the 
world of men, and that of letters: while I am filent and unobſerved in 
public meetings, you are admired by all that approach you as the life 
and genius of the converſation. What an happy conjunction of dif- 
ferent talents meets in him whoſe whole diſcourſe is at once animated 
2, tnetrength and force of reaſon, and adorned with all the graces 
and embe!liſhments of wit? When learning irradiares common life, it 
i» then in it's higheſt ule and perfection; and it is to ſuch as your 
Lordſhip, that the ſciences owe the eſteem which they have with the 
ctixe part of mankind. Knowledge of books in recluſe men, is like 
that ſort of lantern which hides him who carries it, and ſerves only to 
paſs through ſecret and gloomy paths of his own; but in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a man of buſineſs, it is as a torch in the hand of one who is 
willing and able to ſhew thoſe, who were bewildered, the way which 
leads to their proſperity and welfare. A generous concern for your 
country, and a paſſion for every thing which is truly great and noble, 
are what actuate all your life and actions; and I hope you will forgive 
me that I have an ambition this hook may be placed in the library of 
o good a judge of what is valuable, in that library where the choice 
is fach, that it will not be a diſparagement to be the meaneſt author 
in it. Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occaſion of telling all 
the world how ardently 1 love and honour you, and that I am, with 


ue utmel gratitude for all your favours, 
My Lozo, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 


Mot obedient, and mot humble ſervant, 
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QUATIS URL AUDITO VENAN TUM MURMURE TIGRIS 


HORRUITIT IN MACULAS 


STATUS 


AS WHEN THE TIGRESS HEARS THF KHYNTFR's DINg 
A THOUSAND ANGRY SPOTS DEFFILE HER SKIN. 


BOUT the middle of laſt winter 

I w-nt to ſce an opera at the thea- 

tre in the Havmorker, where I could 
not hut take notice of two parties of 
ver fine women, that had placed them- 
felves in the oppotite fide-hoxes, and 
ſeemed drawn up in a kind of battle 
array one againſt another. After a thort 
ſurvey of them, I tound they were patched 
differently; the faces on one hand being 
ſpotted on the right tide ot the forehead, 
and thoſe upon the other on the left. I 
quickly perceived that they caſt hoſtile 
glances upon one another; and that thei 
patches were placed in thole different 
ſituations, as party ſgnals to diſtinguiſh 
friends from foes. In the middle boxes, 
between theſe two oppoſite bodies, were 
{everal ladies who patched indifferently 
on both ſides of their faces, and ſcemed 
to fit there with no other intention but 
to ſee the opera. Upon inquiry J found, 
that the body of Amazons on my right- 
hand, were Whigs, and thoſe on my 
left, Tories; and that thoſe who had 
placed themſelves in the middle boxes 
were a neutral party, whole faces had 
not yet declared themlelves. Theſe latt, 
however, as I afterwards found, dimi- 
niſhed daily, and took their party with 
one fide or the other; infomuch that I 
obſerved in ſeveral of them, the patches, 
which were before diſperſed equally, are 
now all gone over to the Whig or Tory 


de of the face. The cenforious lay, 


that the men, whoſe hearts are aimed 
at, are very often the occaſions that one 
part of the face is thus diſhonoured, and 
lies under a kind of diſgrace, while the 
other is o much ſet oft and adorned by 
the owner; and that the patches turn to 
the ri;zht or to the left, according to the 
principles of the man who is moſt in 
favour. But whatever may be the mo- 
tives of a few fantaſtical coquettes, who 
do not patch for the public good fo 
much as for their own private advaa- 
tage, it is certain, that there are ſeveral 
women of honour who patch out of 
principle, and with an eye to the intereſt 
of their country, Nav, I am informed 
that ſome of them adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly 
to their party, and are ſo far from ſa- 
crificing their zeal for the public to 
their paſſion for any particular perſon, 
that in a late draught of marriage-arti- 
cles a lady has ſtipulated with her huſ- 
band, that, whatever his opinions are, 
ſhe ſhall be at liberty to patch on which 
fide the pleaſes. 

I muſt here take notice, that Roſa- 
linda, a famous Whig partiſan, has moſt 
unfortunately a very beautiful mole on 
the Tory part of her forehead; which 
being very conſpicuous, has occaſioned 
many miſtakes, and given an handle to 
her enemies to miſrepreſent her face, as 
though it had revolted from the Whi 
intereſt. But, whatever this —_ 
patch may ſeem to intimate, it is well 


i 
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known tint ho potions 2 roverniment 
ate Mill the tame. Luis wiucky mole, 
beser, 0 
a, like the hanging out ot falie c 
eure, mad ſome of them conver!is with 
Rotalin n in what they thonghti the {pi- 
rit et her party, when on 4 ehen fre 
Iris given them an unezpe e fire, that 
has funk them ail toe. It Reon 
n. la is unfortunge in her mole, NiAHta- 
nilla is as unhapoy in a Props, witch 
torces her, ac uinli her! inclimatioms; 0 
patch on th WIS ge. 
F am tehl tnt mend anton, m- 
ron, wh torn Th Urbe been taught 
to Believe that this wh fic! 5 
the face was uniawtil, are row r con- 
tiled by a zeal fur their caute, to what 
ne y con not be n ompted by oa cane 


et rn {ur theit beauts 0 his way 2f dee 
cring war In one anoth: ry put s me 
mind of + - refers BY tovels, 
thut ieveral boats 8 THe in Bt en 
Me is angry, or 25 NI. GE. as 
prtatcd the veiics that Hand as the 


mottu cf this paper, 


— he fr wnh arzry vrile, 
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count the patches on hath tides, and 
Wund the Toy patches to be about 
twenty fronger than the Whig; hut to 
make amends for this ſma'l inequality, 
| the next morn wt —_ tlie hole 
prppet- flow filled with faces ſpotted 
after the Whiggiſn manner, Viether 
or no the ladies had retrcate hither in 
order to rally their forces, I cannot toil; 
but the next night they came in fo great 
s body to the opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy. 

This account of party patches will, I 
am atran!, appear improhbable to thcte 
who hve at a diſtance from the fafhion- 
able world: but as it is a diſtinftion of 
a very fingular nature, and what pcr- 
taps may never meet with a parallel, I 
think I tſhenld not have diſcharged the 
office of a faithful Spectator, had not I 
record it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured 
to expoſe this party-rage in women, as 
it only ſerves to aggravate the hatreds 
and animoſities that reign among men, 
aud in a great meaſure deprives the Fair- 
fex or thoſe peculiar charms with which 
naturt has emlowel them. 


When the Romans ud 8 


has wafled tveral coxcombus; 


] fpotttr; of 


al;nes were 


1 wir, and iuft upon ile point of giving 
battle, the women, who were allied to 
both of then, interpoſed with ſo many 
tears and intieativs, that they prevented 
the mutual laughter which threatened 
both parties, and united them in a ſirm 
and Later g Pace 

JWonlrecommendh this noble exam- 
pie to our Britith ladies, at a time 
when their country is torn with fo many 
unnatural diviſions, that if the y conti- 
nus, it will be a misfortune to be born 
in it, The Greeks thevaht it fo im 
proper dor women to intereſt themtcives 
in competitions and contentions, that 
tor this rexfon among others, they for- 
bad them, under pan of death, 70 he 
pretent at the Olympic Samer, notwith- 
ſtan ding the! fe were the public diverſior:s 
ot all Greece 

As our F nxlifh wonmon exc! thoſe ot 
all other nations in Deuutv, they thould 
endenvom to outihine then in ail other 
9 proper to the ſex, au 
to diitmgu:h themtelves as tender mo- 
thers, and fa thtnl wives, rather than as 
furious partitans, Female virtues are 
of a domeitic turn. The family is the 
proper province for private women to 
mne in. Itthev mult be ſhewing their 
7-2, for the public, let it not be again 
tho vo are perhaps of the tame fa 
rie, er at leaſt of the ame religion or 
mitten, but againſt tho's who are the 
open, profef]- 4 um toubed enemies of 
their taith, |:berty, and country. When 
— Romans were preſſed with a foreign 

iemy, the ladies voluntarily contri- 
ute all their rings and jeweis ta aſſiſt 
the gon ene nt under 2 pubic exigence, 
which app ye 10 laudable an action in 
the eyes of their countrymen, that from 
thonceforth it was permitted by a law 
to pronounce public orations, at the fu- 
neral of a woman, in praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed per ſon, which until tha: time was 
peculiar to men. Wauld our Englith 
ladies, inſtend of ſticking on a puch 
againſt thoſe of their own country, thew 
theimſelves fo truly public-tpirited as to 
ſnerifice every one her necklace againſt 
the common enemy, what decrees ought 
not to be mude in tavour of them? 

Since I am recollecting upon this ſub- 
ject ſuch pallages as occur to my me- 
mory out of ancient authors, I cannot 
omit a ſentence in the celebrated funcrak 
oration of Puicles, which he made in 
honour of thote brave Athenians that 
witc Hain in © tighe with the Lacede; 

moniang, 
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monians. After having addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the ſeveral ranks and orders of 
his countrymen, and ſthewn them how 
they ſhould behave themſelves in the 
public cauſe, he turns to the female part 
of his audience; Aud as tor you, 
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ſays he, © I ſhall adviſe you in very 
* few words: afpire only to thote vir- 
* tues that are peculiar to your ſex ; fol- 
* low your natural modeſty, and think 
* it your greateſt commendation not to 
© be talked of one way or other. 


CT 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


CAPUT DUOMINA VENALE SUB HASTAs 


Je v. SAT. 11m. v. 33. 


MIS FORTUNE S RUIN'D, AND HIMSELF ACLATE, 


ASSING under Lui{gate the other 
day, I heard a voice bawiing for 
charity which I thought I had tome- 
where heard before. Coming near to 
the grate, the pritone cane ne by wy 
name, an'! emed IWwould throw une 
thing into the box: I was out of coun- 
chance tar him. and did as he bid nic, 
by putting in halt} a I wart 


Cc gun. 
the range con- 
1 


SAYS recen, up 


{ton of tome men, | 


ud hob means 


they behave themlelves in all forts of 
conditions. The hon WW ho beggu, Gt 


me is now, as I take it, fiitvs I Was 
ell an painted with him until about 
ne age of twenty-five; at which time a 
good eftate fell to hin by the death of 
a telrtion., Upon coming to this un- 
exnect. rt good fortune, he ran into all 
THC extrivigancies imaginable; was fre- 
quentiy in drunken ditputes, broke 
wawers heads, talked and {wore loud, 
was tunmanncly to theſe above him, 
wt rofoicot to thofte bclow him, I 
cond not but remark, that it was the 
fame baicnets of tþirit which worked in 
his behaviour in both fortunes: the 
lime little mind was inſolent in riches, 
and ſhameicis in poverty. This acci- 
dent made me mute pon the circum - 
itance ot being in debt in general, an! 
1% in my mind what tempers were 
moſt apt to fall into this errer ef life, 
as well as the misfortune jt mutt nceds 
he to [anguiſh under fuck preffures. As 
tor mylcii, my natural avernon to that 
tort of converſation which makes 2 
Egure with the generality of wankind, 
exempts me from any temptations to 
expence; and all my bufincls lies within 
a very narrow compals, which 1s only 
to give an honcit man, who takes care 
of my eſtate, proper vouchers for his 
guarterly payments to me, and obſerve 
what Iwen my laundret bing and 
takes away with her orce a wes: my 
fteward brings bis rect ready for an v 


ligning; and T have 2 pretty implement 
with the reſpective names of flirts, 
cravats, handkerchicts, and ttcckmgs, 
with proper numbers to know how to 
reckon with my lu ndreſs. This being 
ahngſt all the butncts I have in the 
world tor the care of my own Affairs, I 
an at tull leite to obferve upon what 
Ger Co, with relation to their equipage 
ant woconoumy. 

Wen I walk the ſtreet, and obſerve 
the hurtz about me in this town, 
V |... ce witli like haſte, through dift rent ways 

ther rung 

Zane to undo, and ſome to be undone. 


I fay, when I behold this vaſt variety of 
perions and humonrs, with the pains 
they both take for the accompliſhment 
ot the ends mentioned in the above 
vcries of Denham, I cannot much won- 
der at the endeavour after gain, but am 
extremely aſtoniſhed that men can be to 
inſenſible of the danger of running into 
tcht. One would think it impoſſible a 
nun who is given to contract debts ſhould 
know, that his creditor has, from that 
moment in which he tranſgreſſes pay- 
ment, ſo much as that demand comes 
to in his debtor's honour, liberty, and 
fortune. One would think he did not 
know that his creditor can ſay the worit 
thing imaginable on him, to wit, that 
© ke 15 unruſt,” without defamation; and 
can (eie his perſon without being guilty 
of an aſſault. Yet ſuch is the loote ar 4 
n,andoned turn of ſome men's minds, 
tunt they can live under theſe conſtant 
wpprchentions, and ſtill go on to increaſe 
tic cane of them. Can there he a more 
low and icryile condition, than to be 
athame d'or atrud to fee any one man 
breathing? Vet he that is much in debt, 
is in that condition with relation to 
twenty different people. There are in- 
dee YOumitarncs wherein men of ho- 
Neil 1.41414 me become ! able to debts, 

by 
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by ſome unadviſed behaviour in any 
great point of their life, or mortgaging 
2 man's honeſty as a ſecurity for that of 
another, and the like; but theſe inſtances 
are ſo particular an circumitant. ted, 
that they cannot come within general 
conſiderations: for one ſuch cate as one 
of theſe, there are ten, where a man, to 
keep up a farce of retinue and grandeur 
within his own houſe, ſhall ſhrink at the 
expectation of furly demands at his 
doors. 'The debtor is the creditor's 
criminal, and all the officers of power 
and ſtate, whom we beheld make fo 
great a figure, arc no other than to many 
perſons in authority to make good his 
charge againſt him. Human tociety de- 
nds upon his having the vengrance 
aw allots him; ant me det tor owes ms 
liberty to his neighbour, as muchas the 
niurderer does his life te his prince. 
Our gentry are, generally peking, 
in debt; and many kann lies have put it 
into a kind of method of being to frem 
gencration to generation. Ihe facher 
imortgires when hs fon is very young 3 
and the boy is to marry 45 ſoon as he 15 
at age to redeem it, and find portions 
for his fitters. This fortocth is no great 
1nconvenence to him; for he may wench, 
Keep a public table, or teed dogs Ike a 
worthy Engliſh gentleman, until he has 
evtiun halt his eſtate, and leave the 
fame incumbrance upon his firit horn, 
and fo on, until one man of more vigour 
than ordinary goes quite through the 
eſtate, or ſome man ot ſenile comes into 
it, and fcorns to have an eſtate in part- 
nerihip, that is to ſay, liable to the de- 
mand or inſult of any manl.virg. There 
is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 
many Fears a great and general trader, 
was never the defendapt in 2 lad tuit, 
in ali the perplexity ot bufthels, and the 
iniquity ot mankind at prevent: no one 
hat any colour fer the leaſt compluint 
againit his dealings with him. 7} ls 15 
certainly as Uncommon, an in it's ra- 
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AND WITH AN EMPTY PICTURE 7 EEDT EIS FIN. 


HEN the weather binders n. 

trom taking my d. veriwns wil. 
out doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three 12:5 tc, to 
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portion as laudable in a citizen, as it is 
in a gencral never to have ſuffered a diſ- 
advantage in fight. How different from 
this gentler an is Jack Truepenny, who 
has been an ol} acquaintance of Sir 
Andrew and mvicif from boys, but 
could never h ru our caution. Jack 
has a whoriſh unrififted good-nature, 
which makes him mcapable of having 
a property in any thing. His fortune, 
his reputation, bis time and his capa- 
city, are at any man's fervice that comes 
firſt. When he was at ſchool, he was 
whipped thrice a wack for faults he 
took upon him to excute in others; ſince 
he came into the I{:nets of the world, 
he has been reste twice cr thrice a 
vear for debts he had nothing to do 
with, but as fur-ty for others; and 1 
remem! &r hen a friend of his had ſuf- 
fered in the vice of the town, all the 
phyfic his friend took was conveyed to 
Fim by Jack, and bed A be lus 
© or an ©etuary for Mr. Trucpenny.' 
Jack had a good eftre left hem, which 
came to nothing; becauic he believed 
all who pretended to Jeminls uon it. 
This eatinef> and gredulity Celitoy all 
the other merit he has; and he has a0 
ls lite heen a 1icrifce to © hers, with- 
out ever receiving thanks, or doing one 
good action. 

I will en this dito with a ſpeec! 
which I kear Jack make to one of hi. 
creditor” , of whem be gef rved gentle: 
uſage, after Ning à wavic night in ocut- 
tedy at his 04: 


en, 
UR ;tnoratitin!:; for the many 
© kineInet'cs Itech pe cou, hall not 
© make me un benz for the good 109 


gave done me; in letti g me {ec there 
© is ſuch a man as vou in the work. 
am ohio 19 you for the drindence 
I nal have 2; the rell * my life: *« F 


cc ali heron! trat no man fo far 3: 
4% tg be in his bt. — 
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tit any thing couriers that may be leer: 
under covert, My prin<1p4] entertain, 
nents of this nature nie pictures, into 
much that win 1 ho”: bund the wen 
ther 
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ther ſet in to he verw bad, I have taken 
a whole day's journey to fee a gallery 
that is furniched by the hands of great 
maiters. By this means, when the hea- 
vens are filled with clouds, when the 
earth ſwims in rain, and all nature wears 
a louring countenance, I withdraw my- 
ſelt trom theſe uncomfortable ſcenes 
into the viſionary worlds of art; where 
I meet with ſhining landikips, gilded 
trĩiumphs, beautiful faces, and all thoſe 
other objects that fill the mind with gay 
ideas, and diſperſe that gloomineſs which 
is apt to hang upon it in thote dark diſ- 
conlolate ſcaſons. ; 

I was ſome wecks ago in a courſe of 
th: ſe diverſions; which had taken ſuch 
an intire poſſeſſion of my imagination, 
that they formed in it a ſhort morning's 
dream, which I ſhall communicate to 
my reader, rather as the firſt ſketch and 
outiines of a viſion, than as a finiſhed 

iece. 

dreamed that I was admitted into a 
long ſpacious gallery, which had one 
de covered with pieces of all the fa- 
nious painters who are now living, and 
the other with the works of the greateit 
maſters that are dead. 

On the fide of the living, I ſaw ſeveral 
perions buſy in drawing, colouring, 
and deſigning; on the fide of the dead 
painters, I could not diſcover more than 
ene perſon at work, who was exceeding 
low in his motions, and wonderfully 
nice in his touches. 

I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral 
artiſts that ſtood before me, and accord- 
ingly applied myſelf to the fide of the 
living. The firſt I obſerved at work 
in this part of the gallery was Vanity, 
with his hair tied behind him in a rib- 
bon, and dreſſed like a Frenchman. 
All the faces he drew were very remark - 
able for their (ſmiles, and a certain ſmii k- 
ing air which he beſtowed indifferently 
on every age and degree of either tex. 
The toujours gait appeared even in his 
judges, biſhops, and privy-counlellors: 
in a word, all his men were Petits Mai- 
tres, and all his women Coquets. The 
— of his figures was extremely 
well ſuited to his faces, and was made 
up of all the glaring colours that could 
be mixed together; every part of the 
dreſs was in 2 flutter, and endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh itielf above the reſt. 

On the left-hand of Vanity ſtood a 
laborious workman, who 1 found was 


bis humble admirer, and copied atter 
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bim. He was dreſſed like a German, 
and had a very hard name that jounded 
tomet/ting like Stupidity. 

The third artiſt that I looked over 
was Fantaſque, dreſſed like a Vene- 
tian ſcaramouch. He had an excellent 
hand at a Chimera, and dealt very much 
in diſtortions and grimaces. He would 
ſometimes affright himielf with the 
41 that flowed from his pencil. 

n ſhort, the moſt elaborate of his pieces 
was at belt but a terrifying dream; and 
one could ſay nothing more of his fineſt 
figures, than that they were agreeable 
monſters. 

The fourth perſon I examined, was 
very remarkable for his haſty hand, 
which left his pictures ſo unfiniſhed, that 
the beauty in the picture, which was de- 
higned to continue as a monument of it to 
poſterity, faded ſooner than in the per · 
ton after whom it was drawn. He 
made fo much haſte to diſpatch his bu- 
ſineſs, that he neither gave himſelf time 
to clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. 
The name of this expeditious workman 
was Avarice. 

Not far from this artiſt I faw another 
of a quite different nature, who was 
dreſſed in the habit of a Dutchman, and 
known by the name of Induſtry, His 
figures were wonderfully laboured: if 
he drew the portraiture of a man, he 
did not omit a fingle hair in his face; if 
the figure of 2 up, there was not 2 
rope among the tackle that eſcaped him. 
He had likewiſe hung a great part of the 
wall with night-pieces, that ſeemed to 
ſhew themſelves by the candles which 
were lighted up in ſeveral parts of them; 
and were io inflamed by tie ſun- ſhine 
which accidentally fell upon them, that 
at firſt ſight I could ſcarce forbear cry- 
ing out—Fire. | 

The five foregoing artiſts were the 
moſt conſiderable on this fide the gal- 
lery; there were indeed ſeveral others 
whom I had not time to look into. 
One of them, however, I could not for- 
bear oblerving, who was very buſy in 
retouching the fneſt picces, though he 
produced no originals of his own. His 
pencil aggravated every feature that vas 
before overcharged, loaded every defect, 
and poiſoned every colour it touched. 
Though this workman did ſo much 
miſchief on the fide of the living, he 
never turned his eye towards that of the 
dead. His name was £xvy. 


Having taken a curiory view ef one 
* * ade 


E 
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G4c of the gallv. I turned mytelf to 
that which was tilied by the works of 
ule great matters that were dead: win 
wm diately I fancied mvylelt Randing 
etore a muititucie of tpectators, aud 
thoutunds cf eyes looking upon me 
at once; for all before me appcarcd to 
like men and women, that I aimoit fer- 
pot ther were pictures. Raphael's 
figures Rood in one ro, Titan's in 
ancther, Guido Rheni's in a third. One 
part of the wall was peopled by Han- 
nibal Carrache, another by Curregio, 
and another by Rubens. To be mort, 
there was not a great maſter among the 
dend who had not contributed to the 
emhelliſliment of this ſide of the gallery. 
"The perſons that owed their * to 
theſe ſeveral maſters, appeared all of 
tem to be real and alive, and dittered 
among one another only in the variety 
et ihe ſhapes. complexions, and cloatlis; 
„that they looked like different nations 
&f the fame ſpectes, 

Onierving an old man, who was the 
Cone perton I before mentioned. as the 
du) artitt that was at work on thus ide 
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cf the gallery, creeping up and down 
tram one picture to another, and re- 
touching ail the fine pieces that ſtood 
betore me, I could not but be very at- 
tentive to all his motions, I found his 
pencil was ſo very light, that it worke] 
imperceptibly, and after a thovfard 
touches, ſcarce produced any vilihic et- 
tet in the picture on Which he was em- 
ploved. However, as he buſted hun- 
telt inceſſantly, and repeated touch at- 
ter touch without reſt or inter miſtton, 
he wore off inſenſibly every little dit. 
agreeable gloſs that hung upon a figue, 
He alto added fuch a beautiful brown 
to the ſhades, and mellowneis to the c. 
lours, that he made every picture appar 
more perfect than when it came tet 
from the maſter's pencil. I could not 
forbear locking upon the face of uus 
ancient workman, and imme diatelv, by 
the long lock ef hair upon his torclead, 
diſcovered him to be Tone. 

Whether it were becaule the thread of 
my dream was at an end I cannot tell, 
but upon my taking a ſurvey of this 
imaginary old man, my fleep let! me. a 

C 
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TEMPERKET A LACERYMIS? 


QUIS TALIA FANDO 
MYRMIDONUM, DOLOPUNYTY, 


AUT DUNE MILES ULYSSEFT, 
Vimc., FEM. 11. V. . 


WHO CAN ven WOES RELATES WITHOUT A TEAR, 
A3 STERN ULYSCIES MUST HAVE WEPT T0 HEAR? 


COKIN over the old manu- 
ſcript wherein the private actions 
„f Pharamond are ſet down by way of 
rable- book, I found many things which 
give m2 great delight; and as human 
te turns upon the {ame principles and 
pattons in all ages, I thought it very pro- 
per to take minutes of what paſſed in that 
«ve, fur the inſtruction of this. The anti- 
qvary, who icnt me theie papers, gave 
me a character of Eucrate, the favourite 
ot Pharamond, extracted from an au- 
thor wiv lived in that court. The ac- 
cont ne gives both of the prince and 
this his taithful friend, will not be im- 
proper to ip tert here, hecaule I may have 
oc cation to mention many of their con- 
veriitions, into which theſe memorials 
et them may give light. 
Fharamond, when he had a mind to 
* retire for an hour or two from the hurry 


of butineſs and fatigue of ceremony, 
made a ſignal to Eucrate, by putting 
* his hand to his face, placing his arm 
* regligently on a window, or tome ſuch 
action as appeared indifferent to all the 
* reit of the company. Upon ſuch no- 
* tice, unobterved by others, for their 
* intire intimacy was always a fecret, 
* Eucrate repaired to his own apartment 
to receive the king. There was a ſe- 
* cret acceſs to this part of the court, at 
* which Eucrate uſed to admit many 
* whoſe mean appearance in the eycs of 
© the ordinary waiters and door- keepers 
made them to be repulſed from other 
+ parts of the palace. Such as theſe 
© were let in here by order of Eucrate, 
* and had audiences of Pharamond. 
* This entrance Pharamond called 
* The Gate of the Unhappy,” and the 
* tears of the afflicted who came 12 
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bim, he would ſay, were bribes re- 
ceived by Eucrate; for Eucrate had 
the moſt compaſſionate ſpirit of all 
men living, except his generous ma- 
lter, who was alvays kindled at the 
leatt aMiftion which was communi- 
cated to him. In the regard tor the 
miſerable, Eucrate took particular care, 
that the common farms of diftret>, and 
the idle pretenders to forrow, avout 
courts, who wanted only ſupplies to 
luxury, ſhould never obtain tavour 
by his means: but the diftreffes which 
ariſe from the many inexplicah.: o- 
currences that happen among men, the 
unaccountable alenation of parents 
from their children, cruelty of hul- 
bands to wives, poverty occationed 
trom ſhipwreck or fire, the falling gut 
of friends, cr ſuch other terrible dit- 
aſters, to which the hte of man is ex- 
poſed: in cates of this nature, Eucrate 
was the patron; and enjoyed this part 
or the royal tavour fo much without 
being envied, that it was never in- 
quired into by whote means, what no 
one elte cared for doing, was brought 
atout. 
© One evening when Pharamond came 
into the apartment of Eucrate, he 
fund kim extremely dejected; upon 
which he aſked, with a tinile which 
was natural to him —* What, is there 
any one too miſerable to be relieved 
by Pharamond, that Eucrate is n.e- 
Lincholy ?"——* fear there Ta 21 
ſwered tlie favourite; “ a perſon with- 
out, of a good air, well dicfied, and 
though a man in the frength of his 
life, teems to faint under ome incon- 
ſolable calamity : all his features feem 
ſuttuſed with agony of mind; but I 
can obſerve in him, that it is more in- 
clined to break away in tears than 
rage. J aſked him whit he would 
have; he laid he would pcax to Pha- 
I defred his Vuſineſs; he 
could hardly ſay to me—** Euclate, 
carry me to the king, my ſlory ĩs not ta 
be told twice, I fear I $:411 not be able 
to {peak it at all. Pharamond com- 
manded Eucrate ic let %.m enter; he 
did fo, and the genticman approach- 
ed the king with an ar which {pcke 
him under the greateſt concern in 
what manner to demtan himſelf. The 
king, who had a quick ditcerning, re- 
heved him trom the opprefhon he was 
under; and with the mott beautiful 
complaren- fig to hm“ S, do 
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„% not add to that load of ſorro I fee 


c 
«c 
cc 


in your countenance the awe of my 
preſence; think you are ſpeaking to 
your friend; if the circumſtances of 
your dilcreis will admit of it, you 
ſnall find me fo.” To whom the 
ſtranger Oh, excellent Phara- 
mond] name not a friend to the un- 
fortunate Spinamont. I had one, but 
he is dead by my own hand; bur, 
ah Pharamond! though it was by 
the hand of Spinamont, it was by the 
guilt of Pharamond. I come not, 
ch excellent prince! to implore your 
pardon; I come to relate my ſorrov, 
a lurrove too great for human lite tu 
{upport : from henceforth ſhall all oc - 
currences appcar dreams or innert mn 
tervals of amulement, from thas one 
aſfliction which has feized mv vers 
being: pardon me, oh Pharm. 
if my griets give me lenve, that f lay 
before you, in the anguith of a 
wounded mind, that you, good as 
you are, are guilicy of the generous 
blood ſilt this day by this unhapy 
ham: oh that it had perithed betore 
that inſtant! lere the fronces 
pauſcd, ard recollecting his mind, 2 
ter {ome little meditation, he went on 
in a calmer tone and geſture as fol- 
lows. 

There is an authority due to diſ- 
trels, and as none of human race!“ 
atore the reach of lor o, nonethovld 
be above the hearing the voice cf it; 
I am re Pharamond is not. Kno 
then, that I have this morning unfer- 
tunately Killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men living I moſt loved. 
I command myſelf too much in your 
royal prelence, to fav, Phar2mond, 
give me my friend! Pharamond bas 
taken him from me! IT will not ay, 
al! the merciful Pharamond deſtroy 
his own ſubjects? Will the father of 
his ccuntry murder his peeve? But, 
tue merciful Pharamond does de- 
firey his ſubjects, the father of his 


: COUNtry does murder Its people. Fore 


tone is ſo mch the purſiir of man- 
kind, that all glory ard bencur is in 
the power of 2 prince, decauſe he has 
the diſtributien cf tor fortuncs. It 


is therefore the iradrertency, negli- 
gence, cr guilt of princes, let any 
ching gro 170 cuſtom whick is 
4g4.n7 the'r jaws. A court can make 
fainion and dvry walk together; is 
of 2 
„ cou '% 
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*« court, happen, that it ſhall not he 
% unfaſhionable to do what is unlawful, 
4% But, alas! in the dominions of Pha- 
& ramond, by the force of a tyrant cuſ- 
«© tom, which is miſ- named a point of 
« honour, the duelliſt kills his friend 
& whom he loves; and the judge con- 
&© demns the duelhiſt, while he 2pproves 
« his behaviour. Shame is the greateſt 
& of all evils; what avail laws, when 
te (cath only attends the hieach of them, 
« and ſhame obedience to them? As 
« for me, oh Pharamond! were it pol - 
« fhle to deſcribe the namelets kinds of 
% compunctions and tenderneſſes I feel, 
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« when I reflect upon the little accidents 
in our former familiarity, my mind 
ce {wells info ſorrow which cannot be 
4 reſiſted Hung h to be ſilent in the pre- 
&© (once of Pharamon ].“ With that 
© he fell into a flood of tears, and wept 
«© aloud. © Why ſhoulki not Pharamor.d 
« hear the anguiſh he only can rehieve 
© gthers from in time to come? Let him 
« hear from me, what they fecl who 
« have given death by the felſe mercy 
cc of his adini iſtration, and form to 
& himſelf the vengeance called for by 
« thoſe who have periſhed by his negli » 


* 
46 gence, 
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INTERDUM <PECIOSA LOCTS, MORATAQUE RECTE 
FABUTA, Notte VENERIS, SINE PONDERE ET ARTFy 
VALNIUS OBLECTAT POPULUM, MELIUSQUE MORATUns, 
QUAM VERSUS INOPES RERUMy NUCAQUE CANA, 


Hoa. AR Fer r. v». 31 9- 


SOMETIMES IN ROUGH AND UNDIGESTED PLAYS 

WF MEET WITH SUCH A LUCKY CHARACTER, 

AS, BEING HUMOUR'D RIGHT, AND WELL PURSU'D, 
SUCCEEDS MUCH BETTER THAN THE SHALLOW VERSE, 
AND CHIMING TE&IZFLES OF MURE STUDICUS PENS. 


T is the cuſtom of the Nihometans, 

if they ite any printed or written 
paper upon the ground, to take it up 
and lay it ande carefullu, as not know - 
ing but it may contain ſome piece of 
their Alcoran. I muit confeis I have 
ſo much of the Muſſulman in me, that I 
cannot forbear looking into every printed 
paper which comes in my way, under 
whativever deipicable circumſtances it 
may appear; tor as no mortal author, in 
the ordinary fate and viciſſitude of things, 
knows to what uſe his works may, ſome 
. time or other, be 2pplicd, a man may 
often meet with very celebrated names 
in a paper of tobacco. I have light- 
ed my pipe niore than once with the 
writings of a prelate; and krow a friend 
of mine, who, for thele: feveral years, 
bas converted the effivs of a man of 
quality into a kind of fringe tor his 
candliſticks. I remember in particular, 
alter having read over a poem of an em:- 


nent author on a viftory, Inet with ſe- 


v-ral fragments of it upon the next re- 
joicing day, winch had been employecl 
in tquibs and crackers, and by that 
' maeans celebrated it's ſubiect iu a double 


RoscommonN. 


capacity. I once met with a page of 
Mr. Baxter under a Chriſtmas pye. 
Whether cr no the paſtry-cock had 
made uſe of it through chance or wag- 
gery, for the defence of that ſuperſti- 
tious viande, I know not; but upon the 
erufal of it, I canceived fo good an 
idea of the author's piety, that I bought 
the whole hook. I have often profited 
by theſe accidental readings, and have 
ſometimes found very curious picces, 
that are either out of print, er not to be 
met with in the ſhops of dur London 
bookſellers. For this reaſon, when my 
friends take a furvev of my library, 
they are very much ſurprized to find, 
upon the ſhelf of felis, two long 
band. boxes ſtanding upright among my 
book's, until J let them ſec that they are 
both of them lined with deep erudition 
and abſtiuſe literature. I might like- 
wife mention a paper-kite, from which 
I have received great improvement; and 
a hat-caſe, which I would not exchange 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. 
This my inquilitive temper, or raiher 
impertinent humour of prying into all 
lorts of writing, with my natural aver- 
ſion 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


fron to loquacity, give me a good deal 
of -mp:.oyment when I enter any houſe 
* the country; for I cannot for my 
heart leave a room, before I have tho- 
roughly ſtudied the walls of it, and ex- 
amined the ſeveral printed papers which 
are uſually patted upon them. The laſt 
piece that I met with upon this occaſion 
gave me a moſt exquiſite pleafture. My 
r-:der will think I am not ſerious, when 
I acquaint him that the piece I am going 
to ſpeak of was the old ballad of the 
© Two Children in the Wood,” which 
is one of the darling fongs of the com- 
mon people, and has been the delight of 
moſt Engliſhmen in ſome part of their 
age. 

This ſong is a plain ſimple copy of 
nature, deftitute of the helps and orna- 
ments of art. The tale ot it is a pretty 
tragical ſtory, and pleaſes for no other 
realon but becauſe it is a copy of nature. 
There is even a defpical-le ſimplicity in 
the verſe; and yet becauſe the ſentiments 
appear genuine and unaftected, they are 
able to move the mind of the molt polite 
reader with inward meltings of huma- 
nity and compaſſion. The incidents 
grow out of the ſubjeR, and are ſuch 
as are the molt proper to excite pity; for 
which reaſon the whole narration has 
ſomething in it very moving, notwith- 
ſtanding the author of it, whoever he 

was, has delivered it in fuch an abie& 
Phraſe and poorneis of expreſkon, that 
the quoting any part of it would lock 
like a deſign of turning it into ridicule, 
But though the language is mean, the 
thoughts, as I have betore ſaid, from 
one end to the other, are natural, and 
therefore cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who 
are not judges of language, or thoſe 
who, notwithftanding they are judges of 
lan „have a true and unprejudiced 
taite of nature. The condition, ſpeech, 
and behaviour of the dying parents, with 
the age, innocence, and diſtreſs of the 
children, are ſet forth in fuch tender 
circumſtances, that it is impoſſible for a 
reader of common humanity not to be 


affected with them. As for the circum- 


ſtance of the Robin · red breaſt, it is in- 
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deed a little poetical ornament; and to 
ſhew the genius of the author amid all 
his 6mpiicity, it is juſt the ſame kind 
of fiction which one cf the greateſt of 
the Latin po«ts has made uſe of upon 
a parallel occaſion; I mean that paſſion 
in Horace, where he deicribes himſelf 
when he was a child, fallen afleep in 2 
deſert wood, and covered with leaves by 
the turtles that took pity on him. 


Me fabul:ſes Vulture in Apuloe, 
Altricis ex'ra limen Apuliæ, 
Ludi f1tigatnmgue ſumno 
Frondc nod pucrum palumbes. 
Texter tm Ov. iv. . 3. v. 9. 


In loſty Vulture's riſing grounds, 

Without my nurſe Apulia's bounds, 

When young, end tir'd with ſport and play, 
And bound with pleafing Qleep I lay, 

Doves cover'd me with myriie boughs. 


CaLtEcs, 


I have heard that the late Lord Dor - 
ſet, who had the greateſt wit tempered 
with the greatelt candour, and was one 
of the fineſt critics as well as the beſt 
you of his age, had a numerous col- 

ction of old Engliſh ballads, and took 
a particular pleafare in the reading of 
them. I can affirm the ſame of Mr. 
jt and 7 * ſeveral of the moſt 
renned writers of our preſent age who 
are of tlleæ ame humour. _ 

I might likewiſe refer my reader to 
Moliere's thoughts on this ſubject, as 
he has expreſſed them in the character 
of the Mi:anthrope; but thoſe only who 
are endowed with a true greatneſs of ſoul 
and genius can divett themſelves of the 
images of ridicule, and admire nature in 
her ſimplicity and nakedneſs. As for 
the little conceited wits of the age, whe 
can only ſhew their judgment by find- 
ing fault, they cannot be ſuppoſed ta 
admire theſe productions which have no- 
thing to recommend them but the beau- 
ties of nature, when they do not know 
how to reliſh even thoſe compoſitions 
that, with all the beauties ot nature, 
have alſo tbe additional advantages of 
art, L 
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Ne LXXXVI. FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


ru QU 4124 DIFFICILE EST CHIMES NON PRODERF VULTCUC | 


Ovi. Mr. L. II. v. 447 


HOW 1% THE LOOK® DUES CONSCIOUS GUILT APPEAR! 


HERE are f̃cral arts which all 

men are in lone meaiure maſters 
of, without having becn at the pains of 
learning them. Every one that ipeaks 
or reatons is 2 grammarian and a logi- 
cian, though he may be wholly unac- 
quainted with the rules of grammar or 
logic, as they are Gelivered in books and 
ſyſtems. In the fwne manner, every 
one is in ſume degite 1 matter of that art 
which is generally diſtinguiſhed by the 
vame of Phon g omy; and naturally 
forms to himie lt tie character or fortune 
of a ſtranger, from the features and 
lincaments of his tice, We are no 
ſooner preſented to any one we never 
fry before, but we are immediately 
truck with the idca of a proud, a re- 
ler ved, an affable, or à good-natured 
man; and upon our firſt going into a 
compauy ot ttrangers, our benevolence 
or averſion, awe or conteinpt, riſes na- 
turally towards feveral particular per- 
ſons, before we have heard them ſpeak 
a {angle word, er % much as know who 
they ate. 

Every piſton gives a particular cat 
to the countenance, and is apt to dit- 
cover ittelf in ſome feature or other. I 
have ſcen an eye curie for halt an hour 
together, and an eyebrow call a man a 
ſcoundrel. Nothing is more common 
than for lovers to complain, reſent, lan- 

with, deſpair, an die in dumb ſhow. 
For my own part, I am fo apt to frame 
a notion of every man's humour or cir- 
cumſtances by his looks, that I have 
ſometimes employed myſelf from Cha- 
ring Croſs to the Royal Exchange in 
drawing the characters of thoſe who 
have paſſed by me. When I ſee a man 
with 2 {our rivelled fate, I cannot for- 
bear pitying his wife; and when TI meet 
with an _ ingenuous countenance, 
think on the happineſs cf his friends, 
his family, and relations. 

I cannet recollec the author of a fa- 
mous faying to a ſtranger who ſtood 
Ulent in his compinv—* Speak that I 
may ser cher. But with ſubmiſſion, 


ADnISUN, 


T think we may be better known by our 
looks than by our words, and that 2 
man's pech is much more eafily dit- 
guiſed than his countenance. In this 
cale, however, I think the air of the 
whole face is much mere ex; reſſive than 
the lines of it: the truth of it is, the 
air is generally nothing elſe but the in- 
ward diſpotition of the mind made vi 
ible. 

Thoſe who have eftabliſhed phyſiog- 
nomy mto an art, and laid down rule: 
ol judging men's tempers by their faces. 
have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Martial has a pretty epi- 
gram on this tubvect— 


Crine ruber, riger ere, brevis pede, lumine 
leut: 
Rem magnum pra ſtas Z ie, fi bonus er. 
| EP1G. LIV. I. 12. 
Thy beard and head are of a diff rent dye; 
Short of one foot, diſtorted in an eye: 
With all theſe tokens of a knave compleat, 
Should & thou be honeſt, thou'rt a dev 
cheats 


I have ſeen a very ingenious author 
on this ſubject, who founds his ſpecu- 
lations on the ſuppoſition, that as a man 
hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeneſs to that of an ox, a ſheep, a lion, 
an hog, or any other creature; he hath 
the ſame reſemblance in the frame of 
his mind, and is ſubje& to thoſe paſſions 
winch are predominant in the creature 
that appears in his countenance. Ac- 
cordingly he gives the prints of fevera! 
taces that are of a different mould, and 
by a little overcharging the likeneſs, 
diicovers the figures of theſe ſeveral kinds 
of brutal faces in human features. I 
remember, in the life of the famous 
Prince of Conde, the writer obſerves, 
the face ot that prince was like the face 
of an eagle, and that the prince was 
very well pleaſed to be told ſo. In this 
cafe, therefore, we may be ſure, that” 
he had in his mind ſome general impli- 
cit notion of this art of phyſiognomy 
which I have juſt now W you 
* 


* 
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that when his courtiers told him his face 
was made like an eagle's, he underſtood 
them in the lame manner as if they had 
told him, there was ſomething m his 
looks which (hewed him to be ſtrong, 
a dive, piercing, and of a royal deſcent. 
Whether or no the different motions of 
the animal ipirits, in different paſſions, 
may have any effe& on the mould of 
the face when the lineaments are pliable 
and tender, or whether the fame Kind 
of ſouls require the fame kind of hal- 
cations, I ſhall leave to the conuderation 
of the curious. In the mean time 1 
think nothing can be more glorious than 
for a man to give the lye to his face, 
and to be an honeſt, ful, good-natured 
man, in site of all thoſe marks and tig- 
natures which nature ſtems to have tet 
upon him tor the contrary. This very 
often happens among thote, who, in- 
ſtead of beiag exalperated by their own 
looks, or envving the looks of others, 
apply themſelves intirely o the culti— 
vating of their minis, an getting thoſe 
denuties which are more latting and 
mere ornamental. I hare tern many 
an amiable piece of e form ty; and have 
abierved a certain cheartuine!s in as 
bad a ſyitem of features as ever was 
clapped together, which hath appeared 
more lovely than all the blooming charms 
of an infolent beauty. There is a 
double praiſe due to virtue, when it is 
!odged in a body that ſeems to have 
„een prepared for the reception of vice; 
in many ſuch caſes the ſeul and the 
body do not ſeem to be fellows. 
Socrates was an extraordinary inftance 
of this nature. There chanced to be a 
great phyſiognomiſt in his time at Athens, 
who had made ſtrange diſcoveries of 
men's tempers and inclinations by their 
outward appearances. Socrates's dif- 
ciples, that they might put this artiſt to 
the trial, carried him to their maſter, 


whom he had never ſeen before, and 
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did not know he was then in company 
with him. After a ſhort examination 
of his face, the phy ſiognomiit pronounc- 
ed him the moſt lewd, libidinous, 
drunken old fellow that he had ever met 
with in his whole life. Upon which 
the diſciples all burit out a laughing, 
as thinking they had detected the falt. 
hood and vanity of his art. But So- 
crates told them, that the principles of 
his art might be very true, notwithſtand- 
ing his preſent miſtake: for that he him- 
ſelf was naturally inclined to thoit par- 
ticular vices which the phytogromift 
had difcovered in his countenance, but 
that he had conquered the itrong dit- 
potitior.5 he was born with by the dic- 
tates of philaſophy. 

We are indeed told by an ancient au- 
thor, that Socrates very much ic m led 
Silenus in his face; which we fant to 
have been very rightly obterved trom 
the ſtatucs and buits cf Goth, that art 
(till extant ; as well as on {evera! antique 
ſeals and precious ſtones, which are fre- 
quently enough to be met with in the 
cahinets of the curious. But however 
obſervations of this nature may ſome- 
times hoid, a wite man ſhould be par- 
ticularly cautious how he gives credit 
to a mans outward appearance. It is 
an irreparable injuttice we are guilty of 
towards one another, when we are pre- 
judiced by the looks and features of 
thoſe whom we do not know. How 
often do we conceive hatred againſt a 
perſon of worth, or fancy a man to he 
proud or ill-natured by his aſpect, 
whom, we think, we cannot eſteem too 
much when we are acquainted with his 
real character! Dr. Moore, in his ad- 
miradle ſyſtem of Ethics, reckons this 
particular inclination to take a prejudice 
againſt a man for his looks, among the 
ſmallcr vices in morality, and, if I re- 
member, gives it the name of a Proſo- 
polepia, L 
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— NIMIUM NE CREDE COLORT. 


VinG. ECL. II. v. 17. 


TRUST NOT roo MUCH TO AN ENCHANTING FACE, 


T has been the purpoſe of ſeveral of tion to their 
or defetlive. As the ſecrets of the Ugly 
Club were expoſed to the public, that 

men 


my ſpeculations to bring people to 
an unconcerned behaviour, with rela- 


Davor. 


perſons, whether beautiful 
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men meht ſee ther2 were tome noble 
ſpirits in the age, who are not at all diſ- 
pleatet with themſelves upon confidera- 
tions which they had no choice in, fo 
the ditcourle concerning Idols tended to 
leſſen the value people pat upon them- 
K-lves from pcrional advantages and 
ggitts of nature. As to the latter Ipecies 
of mankind, the Beauties, whether male 
or female, they are generally the moit 
untractuble prople of all others. You 
are fo enceſſively perplexad with the 
particularities in their bet.aviour, that, 
to be al cal, one would be aht to with 
there were no fuch creatures, ney 
exp fo great allowances, an give fo 
kitle to others, that they who have to do 
with them find in the main, 2 man with 
2 butter perſon than ord.nary, and a 
beautitul woman, might be very happ!; v 
changed tor ſuch to whom nature haus 
been les liberal. The handfome fel- 
Jore is utu l ſo much a gentleman, and 
the fine or in has fomething fo be- 
coming, thit ther: is no enGuring either 
of them. It has therefore been gene- 
raily my choice to mix with cheurful 
ugly creatures, rather thun gontiemen 
who are oriceful enor g too enim gr do 
what they pizatc; or beauties who have 
charms encugh to do and ſay what 
wauld be ditobl'ging in any but them- 
lues. — 
DHidence and preſumption. upon 3c - 
count © our perions, are equaiiy faults; 
and both ariſe from the want of know- 
ing, or rather endeavuuring to know, 
onrſelves, ant tor what we ought to he 
value | or neglected. But indecd, I did 
Not imagine theſe little conſiderations 
and coquetr:es could have the ill corſe- 
quence as I find they have by the fol- 
lowing letters of my correſpondents, 
where it ſcems beauty is thrown into the 
accompt, in matters of ſale, to thoſe who 
receive no favour from the charmers. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, JUNE 4. 
FTER L have affured you I am in 
every reſpect one of the handſomeſt 
young girls about town, I need be par- 
ticular in nothing but the make of my 
face, which has the misfortune to be 
exactly oval. This I take to proceed 
from a temper that naturally inclines 
me hoth tv perk and to hear. 

With this account you may wonder 
how I can have the vanity to oder my- 
ſelf as a candidate, which I now do, to 
u focicty, where the Spectator and He- 


catiiia have hen admitted with fo much 
applanſe. I do not want to be put in 
mind how very defettive I am in every 
tuning that is ugly: I am too ſenſible of 
my own unwoithinefs in this particular, 
and che retore I only propole my ſelf as a 
foi; to the club. 

You ſee how honeſt I have been to 
conteis all my imperfections, witch is 
a great deal to come from a women, and 
what I hope you wul encourage with the 
favour ot your intereſt. 

There can be no objefion made on 
the {ide of the matclileſs Hecatifſa, ſince 
it is c-11t2in I ſhall be m no danger or 
giving her the ſenſt occaizon of jealouly ; 
and then a 1oint-ſool in the very loweſt 
place at the table, is all the honour that 
is covered by vou mot humble and 


obedient tr: vant, Rotatinda 


P. S. I has Cacrificel my necklace 
to put into i. public lottery ageinſt the 
common enemy. Ard laſt Saturday, 
about three ct the clock in the atter- 
noon, I began to patch ind ig ey on 
both nds of my tace, 


LONDON, JUNE 7, 1711. 

MP. sr ECTA TOR, a 
PON rewling your late difſertatior; 
concer ung Idols, I cannot but com- 
plain to von that there are, in fix v1 
ſeven places of this city, coffee-houſes 
kept by perſons of that ſiſterhocd. Thi 
Idols ſit and receive all day long the alu- 
ration of the youth within ſuch and ſuch; 
diftrifts: I know in particular, goods 
are not entered as they ought to be at 
the Cultum-houſe, nor law-reports per- 
vied at the Temple; by reaſon cf one 
beauty who detains the young merchan's 
too lung near Change, and another 
fair-one who keeps the ſtudents at her 
houſe when they ſhould be at ſtudy. It 
would he worth your while to ſee how 
the idolaters alternately offer incenſe to 
their Idols, and what heart-burnings 
ariſe in thoſe who wait for their turn to 
receive kind aſpects from thoſe little 
thrones, which all the company, but 
theſe lovers, call the bars. I faw a 
gentleman turn as pale as aſhes, be- 
cauſe an Idol turned the ſugar into a 
tea-diſh for his rival, and careleſsly cail- 
ed the boy to ſerve him, with a—* Sir- 
rah! why do you not give the gentle- 
man the box to pleaſe himſelf ?* Cer- 
tain it is, that a very hopeful young 
man was taken with leads in his pockets 
below 


THE SPECTATOR, 


have allo drams for thoſe who are more 


below bridge, where he intended to 
grown himſelf, becauſe his Idol would 
waſh the diſh in which the had but juſt 
drank tea, before ſhe would let him 
ule it. : 

I am, Sir, a perſon paſt being amo- 
rous, and do not give this information 
ot of envy or jealouſy, but Lama real 
ſufferer by it. Theſe lovers take = 
thing for tea and coffee; I taw one yeſ- 
rorday ſurfeit to make his court; and all 
tis rivals, at the fame time, loud in the 
commendation of . liquors that went 
againſt every body in the room that was 
rot in love, While thele young tellows 
ein their ſtomachs with ther hearts, 
and drink at the Idol in this manner, 
we who come to do buſineſs, or talk 
politics, are utterly poitoned. They 
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enamoured than ordinary; and it is very 
common for ſuch as are tao low in con- 
ſtitution to ogle the Idol upon the 
ſtrength of tea, to Niiſter themfelves 
with warmer liquors: thus all pretenders 
advance, as fait as they can, to a fever 
or a diabetes. I mutt repeat to you, 
that I do not look with an evil eye upon 
the profit ot the Idols, or the diverſions 
of tie lovers; what I hope from this re- 
monſtrance, is only that we plain people 
may not he ſerved as if we were "dot: - 
ters; but that from the time of publiſh 
ing this in your paper, the Idols would 
mix ratſbane only for their admirers, 
and take more care of us who do not 
love them. I am, Sir, yours, 


R T. T. 


MONDAY, JUNE 11. 


QU1D DOMINI FACIENT, AUDENT CUM TALIA FUREsS? 


VIS. Ec. 111. v. 15. 


WHAT WILL NOT MASTERS Do, WHEN SERVANTS THUS PRESUME? 


An. vPECTATOR, MAY 30, 1711. 
Have no ſin value for vour endea- 
vours to ly before the world what 

may eſcape their obſcrvation, and yet 
highly conduces to their ſervice. You 
have, I think, ſucceeded very well on 
many ſubjefts; and ſrem to have been 
converſant in very ditterent fcenes of 
life. But in the conſiderations of man- 
kind, as a Spectator, you ſhould not 
omit circumitances which relate to the 
inferior part of the world, any more 
than thoſe which cor.cern the greater. 
There is one thing in particular which 
wonder you have not touched upon, 
ane that is the general corruption of 
manners in the ſervants of Great Bri- 
main. I am a man that have travelled 
and feen many nations, but have for 
[:ven years lait paſt rettded conſtantly 
n London, or within twenty miles of 
in this time I have contracted a nu- 
nron3 acquaintance among the beſt 
dort of people; and have hardly found 
an of them happy im their ſervants, 
This is matter of great aſtoniſhment to 
foreigners, and all ſuch as have viſited 
tore gn countries; eſpecially ſince we 
cannot but obſerve, that there is no part 
of the worl-l where ſervants have thole 
privileges and advantages as in England: 
hey have no where elle ſuch plentiful 


diet, large wages, or indulgent liberty: 
there 13 no place wherein they labour 
lets, and yet where they are ſo little re- 
ſpe&ttul, more wattcful, more negligent, 
or where thev ſo frequently change their 
maiters. To this IT attribute, in a great 
meaſure, the frequent robberies and 
loſſes which we ſuffer on the high road 
and in our own houſes. That indeed 
which gives me the preſent thought of 
this kind, is, that a careleſs goom of 
mine has ſpoiled me the prettieſt pad in 
the world with only riding him ten miles; 
and I afſure you, if I were to make a 
regiſter of all the horſes I have known 
thus abuſed by negligence of ſervants, 
the number would mount a regiment. 
I with you would give us your obſer- 
vations, that we may know how to 
treat theſe rogues, or that we maſters 
may enter into meaſures to reform them. 
Pray give us à ſpeculation in general 
about ſervants, and you make me yours, 

PHlLO-BRITANNICUS. 


P. S. Pray do not omit the mention 
of grooms in particular. 


This honeſt gentleman, who is fo 

deſirous that I ſhould write a ſatire u 
rooms, has a great deal of reaſon for 
is reſentment; and I know no evil 
2 which 
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which touches all mankind to much as 
this of the miſbchavivur of fervants. 

The complaint of this letter runs 
wholly upon men- ſervants; and I can 
attribute the licentioutnels which has at 
preſent prevailed among them, to no- 
thing but what an hundred betore me 
Have aſcribed it to, the cuſtom of giv- 
ing boart-wages, This one intt: ince of 
failſ: economy is futticient to d. auch 
the whole nation of tervants, an "Pp m:kes 
them as it were but for ſome part of 
their time in that quality. Th: ave 
either attending in places Where they 
meet and run into clubs, or che, if they 
walt at taverns, they cit after their 
maſters, and re(Erve ther wages tor 
ther occahons. From Inc? it artes, 
that they are but in a lower degree what 
their maiters themſelves are; and utually 
at an imitation of their manners; and 
you have in hverics, be ue, fops, and 
coxcombs, in as bi oh p<rfeet oi as 
among people that {tip equipages: Ic 
is a common hene ur among the re- 
tinue of people of un! aty , when they are 
in their rcveis, that is, when they are 
out of ileir wats fight, to aſſume in 
a humerons way the names and titles of 
thoſe whotc liveries. they wear. By 
wich means characters amd diHinctians 
become o familiar to them, that it is 
to this, among other cauſes, one zugy 
impute à certain inſolence among our 
tervants, that they take no notre cf 

Jaws. A, centloman thoueh th 71 knew | 

er lo well, except he is an acqu:n 
ance of their matters. 

My obicurity and tacit unity Ic: 
ne at liberty, without icandal, to d. 10 
it I think fit, at a common We Toh in 
the mecancit as well as the moit fin 

nous houſe of entertainment. Falling 
in the other day at a vituilling how! 
rear the Houſe: of Beers, 1 heard the 

nan come down and tell the (in tlaty 
at ihe bar, that niv lord Þ1 {11,0 (iy re 
he would throw hor cut at the wit 
Ti the dad not bring Ut 5 121010 mel 5 ul, 
and th A nv had duke VV ul. Ve 2 
double mug of purl. Ig x. prite Mas 
increnſ ed, in hearing loud and rute 
voices ſpeak and anſwer to each other 
upon che public affairs, by the names 
ot the molt 8 of Gur nobulit 
until of a fudden one came rye inn in, 
and cried the houfe was nung. Down 
came all the company tot, her, and 
away! The alchouſe Wis inometiately 
f!led with clamour and icor.ng one 
mug to the marquis of luch a place, vil 
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and vinegar to ſuch an earl, three quarts 
to my new lord for wetting his title, an 
lo fo: th, It is a thing bs notorious to 
mention the crow:ls of fcrvants, and 
their inſolence near the courts of juſtice, 
and the ſtairs towards the ſupreme at- 
{embly, whe re there is an univerſal 
mockery of all order, ſuch riotous cla- 
mour and licenticus contul} on, that one 
wauld think the whole nation Iived in 
jeſt, and there were no ſuch thing as 
rule and diſtim ction among us. 

The next place cf refurt, wherem the 
(-rvile world arc let leote, is at the en- 
trance of Hyde Park, while the gentry 
are at the ring. Hither people bring 
their lacquies- out of ſtate, and kere it 
is that all they tay at their tables, and 
act in their houttes, is communicatcd to 
the whole town. There are men of wit 
in all conditions of life: and mixing 
with theſe people at their derten, 
have heard coquertcs and prudes as we! 
pili! ved, and intolence and * ide — ſed, 

allowing for their want of education, 
with as "much humor and wood fene, 
as in the politcit companies. It is 1 
gencral obſerv ation, that all dependent 
run in {ome mca{ure into the manners 
and bchaviour of thoſe whom they ferve; 
you ſhall frequently mect with lovers 
and men of intrigue among the lacquies, 
as well as at White's or in the 7g 
boxes. I rememher ſome years ago an 
inttance of this kind. A footman to a 
captain of the guard uted frequently, 
5 "am his matter was out of the wav, to 
carry on amours and make aſſiunations 
in is matter's cloaths. The tellow 
had a very good perion, and there are 
very many women that think no further 
tun the outſide of a gentleman; beides 
Wich, he was almott as learned a man 
as the colonel himſelf; I tav, thus qua- 
lift, the fellow coull fcrawl billet- 
doux fo well, and furnith a convertation 
on the common topics, that he had, as 
they call it „ 4 reat den il ct good ut: - 
nes on his hands. It happened « 2 
day, that coming down a — 18 
in his maſter's nne guard-coat, with 9 
w<eil-dretted woman matked, he wet tlc 
colonel coming up with other compai:y ; 
but with a rendy altſurance he quitt. 
his lady, came up to him, and 1. 
Sir, I know yeu have too much te- 
[p-Ct for yourtelf to cane me in this 
honourable habit: but vou fee there 
is a lady in the cute, and I hope on 
that {core allo you will put off your 
anger until I have toid you ail another 
time. 


— — 


0 


time.“ After a little pauſe the colo- 
nel cleared up his countenance, And 
with an air of familiarity whiſpered his 
man apart—“ Sirrah, bring the lady 
* with you to aſk pardon for yon;* then 
aloud Look to it, Will, Iwill never 
forgive you elſe.” The fellow went 
back to his miſtreſs, and telling her 
with a loud yoice and an oath, that was 
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the honeſteſt fellow in the world, con- 
veyed her to an hackney- coach. 

But the many irregularities commit. 
ted by ſ-reants in the places ahove- 
mentioned, as well as in the theatres, 
of which maſters are generally the oc- 
caſions, are too various not to need be- 
ing reſumed on another occaſion. . 

R 


No LXXXIX. TUESDAY, JUNE 12 


—_—_—_ TE HINC, JUVFNFSQVE SENESOCE, 
FISEM ANIMO CERTUM, MISERISQUVE YIATICA CANTE, 


CRAST HOC FIE To 


IDEM CRAS FIE T- 


QUID? QUASL NMAcN z, 


NEMPE DIEM PONAs? So CUM LUX ALTERA VENITT, 
Tau CRAS HESTERNUM CONSUMPCEIMUS), FCCE ALIUD CRAS 


FOCrFKIT HOC ANNSOS, El 


SEMPER PAULUEMERIT ULTRA, 


NAM QUAMVIES PROPE TE, QUAMYIS TEMONE EUR UNO 
VERIENITEM SESE FRUSTRA SEECETABERE CANTHUM, 


PFRS, 
THE BOUS1S 
COR. 


PERS. SAT. v. v. 64. 


FROM THEF ROTH OLD AND YOUNG, WITH ?ROFILT, LEARN 
CF COOD AND ENI TO DISCERN, 
UNHAPPY HE, WHO DOES THIS WOKK ANDJQURNS, 


AXD To TO-MORROW WOULD THE SEARCH DELAY: ; 


MISIA?Y MORROW WIL 
PERS, 
COKNs 


BE LIKE TO-DAY. 
EUT 1S ONE PAY OF FASE TO MUCH T9 gon tor 
Es, £UREz3 FOR YESTERDAY WAS ONCE TO-MURROW, 


THAT YESTERPAY IS GONE, AND NOTHING GA1LIN'D; 

AND ALL THY FRUITLESS DAYS WII IL THUS BE DilaAlNntd! 
FUR THOU HAST MORE TO-MORROWS YET TO ASK, 

AND WILT BE EVER TO BEGIN THY TASK; 

WHO, LIKE THE HINDMOST CHARIOT-WHEELS, ART cus, 
£TILL-TO BE NEAR, BUT NE'ER TO REACH THE FIRST. 


S my correſpondents upon the ſub- 

ject of love are very numerons, it 

is my deſign, if poffible, to range them 
under ſeveral heads, and addrets myſelf 
to them at different times. The firſt 
branch of them, to whoſe ſervice I ſhall 
dedicate this paper, are thoſe that have 
to do with women of dilatory tempers, 
who are for ſpinning out the time of 
courtſhip to an immoderate length, with- 
out being able either to cloſe with their 
lovers, or to difniſs them. I have 
many letters by me filled with com- 
plaints aguinſt this fort of women. In 
one cf them no leſs a man than a brother 
of the coif tells me, that he began his 
fit vici non? Carol ſecundi, before 
he had been a twelvemonth at the Tem- 
ple; that he proſecuted it for many 
years after ke was called to the bar; 
that at preſent he is a ſerjeant at law; 
and notwithſtanding he hoped that mat- 
ters would have been long tince brought 
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to an iſſue, the fair- one ſtill demurs. I 
am lo well pleaſed with this gentleman's 
phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh this (ect 
ot women by the title of Demurrers. I 
find by another letter from one that calls 
himſelf Thyrſis, that his miſtreſs has been 
demurring above theſe ſeven years. But 
among all my plaintiffs of this nature, 
I mott pity the anfortunate Philander, 
a man of a conſtant paſſion and plentiful 
tortune, who ſets forth that the timo- 
rous and irreſolute Sylvia has demurred 
until ſhe is paſt child-bearing. Stre- 
phon appears by his letter to be a very 
choleric lover, and irrevocably ſmitten 
with one that demurs out of ſelf- intereit. 
He tells me with great paſſion that ſhe 
has bubbled him out of kis youth; that 
ſhe drilled him on to five and fifty, and 
that he verily believes the will drop him 
in his old age, it ſhe can find her ac- 
count in another. I ſhall conclude this 
narrative with a letter from honeſt Sam. 

Z 2 Hopewell, 
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Hopewell, a verv pienſant fellow, who 
1 Jeems has at lat married a Demut. 
I muit only premite, that Sam. who is 
a very good bottie-companon, has been 
the divertion of his trends, upon ac- 
count ot his paſſion „ Ever nuce the year 

one thouland hx hundred and eighty- 
ne. 


DF A7 II, 
OU know very ven my paſſion for 
Mrs. Marthi, and what a dance 
ſhe has | d me: ſhe took me out at the 
aire of two and twenty, and Joaged with 
me above thirty years, I have loved 
her unte fhe 15 pon 28. grey as a cut, 
and am with much adde become the mi- 
ei ot he: perton, tuch as 't 15 at pre- 
lent. She is however in my eve a very 
charming old womi. We orten la- 
ment that we did not mw rv looner, hut 
the has nobody to blame for it but her- 
telt: you know very well that the would 
never think of me while the had a tooth 
in her head. I have put the date of my 
afin, aun — trigchme primo, 
inſten of a poly, on my wedding-ring. 
J expect you thould fend me a. con ra- 
tulatory letter, or, if you ple. He, an chi- 
thal: 3 nyt mth 15 occuſion. 
Ms. Mitts and vours et rnallv, 
1. ROPEWELL. 


9 


! 


In order to baniſh an cvil out of the 
world, that does not only produce vreat 
uneatinc!s to private per — hut has 
alſo a very bad influence on th: public, 


T ſhali endeavour to ſhow the toliy of 


Demurrage from two or three reffeétibus, 
which I carneltcs recommend to the 
tliouglits of wy fair readers. 

Firit of all, I would nave them fert- 
only think on the ſhorinels of re time. 
Life is not long enough. tor 4 cogast'e 
to play all ker tricks in. A timotous 
woman drops into wir grave hetoic ile 


h 1g done deliberat! ng. * ere the Age at 


man the fame that it: Vas before the 
food, a lady might furikue kait a cen- 
tury to a ſcruple, and be two or thece 
ages in demurriung. Had tbe nine hun- 
dred years good, ie migtit nol ont to 
tie converſion of the Jews before ſhe 
thought fit to be pt © Lane upon. But, 
alas! the ovght to pity bor part ia hatte, 
when the conte!“ that ſhe 13 tuitdently 
to quit the Rage, aud maske room fer 
others. 
In the ſecond plice, I Would deiire 
my female graders te Cubiigtr, that as 


the t-rm of life s lone, t of hene 
is much ſhorter. II. finet hein worn os 


* * . . 1 — 
mn 4 tw Yea oz, 4nd les 112 Roe oth * 


it's colunrings {ov ſoon, that we have 
ſcarce time to atinure it. I might em. 
Dellen this. fulbjet with roſes and rain- 
hows, and fevers! other mgenions con- 
ceits, Which I may potlibly reterve for 
another oprortunity., 

There 14 a third confideration which 
would jlikewite recommen:! to a Da- 
murrer, and that is, the great dang 
of her falling in love when the ts a+ but 
threeſcore, it ſhe cannot fitisty her 
doubts, and ſcruples before that time, 
There is a kind of latter thring, that 
ſometimes gets into the 1.1901 of an cla 
woman, and turns her into a very od 
fort of an ammal. IT wonld therefore 
have the D-mu:rer confi ic what a 
ſtrange figure fhe will mike, if ih; 
chances to get over all dichculties, and 
comes to a final reſolution, in that un 
lcaſonable part of her lite. 

I wou.d not however be underſtood, 
by any thing I have here Lud, to di 
cburage that natura! modeſty in the ſex. 
which renders a :tetreat trom the Hl 
approaches of a lover both taſhionabie 
and gracctul: all that I mrend, is, ts 
ante thery, when they are prompte- 
by reaton and ine lination, to demur on! 
ont ot torm, and fo far as decency re 
quires, A virtuous woman thou] lie- 
ject the fuſt offer of marriage, as a good 
man does that of a b. :thopric; but 1 
woul adviſe neither the one ner tlie 
other to perſiſt in retuling what they!“ 
cretly approve. I would in this parti. 
cular propote the example of Eve to al 
her daughters, as Milton 2 reprelent- 
ed her in the following pulſage, hic. 
I cannot torbear trantcribing inthe, 
tough only the twelve lait lincs are tv 
my pictent purpvie. 


Ine he form'd and faſhion'd with!!! 


n: 1 
Under his forming hand: a 2 ew, 
Nini! * 7 0: * ait re! IT lex; {; lovely ! . ar, 


| That > Wy hat ſeem 4 tair 111 al the world, le. im w 


now 
J. Lean, or in her ſummꝰ d up, in her contain”, 
Aud in her looks; which from that time infus 4 
Sweetneis into my heart, untelt before; 
And into al! things from her air inſvir'd 
The tpirit of love and amorous delight. 
Shed lapear'd, and left me dark: 1 wak' 
To nud ker, cr for ever to deplore 
Hur laſa, 1nd ther pleaſures all abjure; 
Vi bun Cut ot hops. bcluld her, not far ff, 
Sue 


dh + mm 1 


* 
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Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd She heard me thus, and tho' divinely 

With what all earth or heaven could beſtow brought, 

To make her amiable. On ſhe came, Yet innocence and virgin mode? ;, 

Led by her heav'nly Maker, tho“ unſcen, Her virtue, and the conſcience ot her worth, 

And guided by his voice, nor uniniorm'd That would be woo'd, and not unſuught be 

Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites: won, 

Grace was in all her ſteps, heav n in her eve, Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd 

In every geſture dignity and love. The more defirable; or, to fay all, 

I overjoy d, could not forbear aloud Nature herſelf, though pure of finful thought, 
I his turn hath made amends; thou halt Wrought in her ſo, hat ſ-eing me ſhe turn d. 

* fulnil'd I follow'd her: ſhe what was honour knew, 

* Thy words, Creatir bourtzous and benign! And with obſequious majeſty -approv'd 

© Giver of all things fair! but faireſt this My pleaded reaſon. To the nuptial bower 

* Of all thy gifts, nor envieſt. I now ſee I led her bluſhing like the mor 

Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, my- L 


„ 
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— AIDES LSE 


INCASSUM FURI | —— VirG, Gong. 111. v. 9 


IN VAIN HE BURNS, LIKE ATT Y STUBBLE FIRES. DavDeEN. 


HERF ;s not, in my opinion, a e ever cured; the inflammation will 

coniuleration more eftectual to ex rave to all try, 
tinguith inordinate daſires in the foul of Tn this therefore, ſay the Platoniſts, 
unn, than the notions of Plato and his com fs the pum ment of a voluptuous 
tullowers upon that ſubſeck. They telt nn tier dente: ke is tormented with 
us, that every paſſion which has been deres which it is impfible for him to 
contracted by the foul during her refi- giutife, folictd by a pathon that has 
lence in the body, remains with her in weither obfects nor organs adapted to it: 
: {oparate ſtate; and that the foul in the he lives in 2 ſtate of invincible deſue 
buly, or out of the hody, differs no and impetence, and always burns in the 
more than the man docs from himfelf purſuit of what he always deſpairs to 
when he is in his houſe, or in open air. patflets. It is for this reaſon, fays Plato, 
When theretore the obſcene paſſions in that the fouls of the dead appear fre- 
particuiac have once taken root, and quently in ccemiter.es, and hover about 
read themielves in the ſoul, they cleave the places where their bodies are buried, 
to her inſeparably, and remain in her for as ſtill hankering after their old brutsl 
ever, after the body is caſt off and pleaſures, and dearing again to enter 
thrown atide. As an argument to con- the body that gave them an opportunity 
tirm this their doctrine they obſerve, that ot fulfilling them. 
4 iewd vouth who goes on in a*conti- Some ot our moſt eminent divine; 
nnd courſe of voiuptuoutnels, advances have made uſe of this Platonic notion, 
Ly degrees into a libidinous old man; fo far as it regards the ſubſiſtence of ow 
and that the paſſion ſurvives in the mind paſſions after death, with great beauty 
when it is altogether dead in the body; and ſtrength of reaſon, Plato indeed 
nay, that the defre grows more violent, carries the thouglit very far, when he 
and, like all other habits, gathers ſtrenyth gratts upon it his opinion of ghoſts ap- 
by age, at the ſiume time that it has no praring in places of burial. Though Tl 
power of executing it's own purpotes. mutt confels, if one did believe that the 
if, fay they, the ul is the molt {wo departed fouls of men and women wan- 
to thele paſſions at a tune when it dated upandwdown in theſe lower regions, 
has the leaſt inſtigation from the body, and entert2ined themſelves with the fight 
we may well ſuppoſe the will fill retain of their {pecics, one could not deviſe a 
them when the is intitcly divefted of it. more praper hell for an impure fpirit 
The very ſubttance of, the ſoul is feltered than that which Plato has touched upon. 
th them, the garoreng is gone too far Ihe ancients fem to have drawn fuck 
a fate 


f 


— 


| 
| 
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2 {2 of torment: in the deſcriptin of 
Hantalus, who was puniſhed with the 
ge of an eternal third, and ſet up t» 
the chen in w: atcr, that fed from his lips 
whenever he attempted to drink it. 
nail. w ho has cait the whole e 


ot Pi: 110} ric * 11 ohhy, 10 far T% if 1c 


lunes to the foul of man ' into heaut: 1 
allegorice, in the {xi hook ef Ins 
Ancil gives us the puniſhment of a 
voluptuary attcr de 9 not unlike that 
which we are here fpenking of, 

manned, i *: nf r wall 1 al:1 14 

Aur af lat ie, ula zu ante tra hart 
Row: tix: Faru maxima jux'a 


* . * Fa * 
Ae ad If, O10 nn Vt wy £r ot there nt mgrrem- Ris 3 


E xr 4 fac Ai ea. 477 nent re. 


Ex. vt. v. 60. 


They le bhéwong lien beds difpiay'd, 


And g- : treats wit! r al pomp a'e made; 

The queen of fes by: t fide is (et, 

And 3 5 from their mouths th unt ated 
nz 

Which if they touch, I: hiſſing ſnake, ſhe 
rear, | 

Toi 1g her torch, and thund'ting en their 
ears. Dev. 


That IT mav a little alleviate the fe- 
verity of this my tpeculstion, Which 
other vilemay lot me teveral of mv po- 
lite realer, I (hail trandate a ſtory that 
his been quuted upon another occaſion 
by one of the moſt learned men ct the 
preſent age, as I fad it in the original. 
The reader will fee it is not foreign to 
my preſent fubicet, and I dare fay will 
think it a lively repretentation of a per- 
ſon lying under the torments of ſuch a 
Kind 'of | tantaliſm, cr Platonic hell, as 
that which we have nov under conſi— 
det itian. Monſicur hp ntignan ſpeak- 
m2 of a love-adventu + that happe ned to 
him in the country, * the following 
account vi it. 

* When I was in the country laſt 
frumamer, I was often in company with 
A cuuple of charming women, who 
hal al! the wit and beauty one coul:! 
dere in female companians, with a 
dath of coquetry, that from time to 
time gave me a great many agrecable 
tormente. I was, after my wan, in 
love with both of them, and hail inch 
irequent opportunities of pleading my 
pattion to them when they were aüm— 
der, that I hal renſon to hope for 
particular tavours from each of them. 
As I was walking one evening in my 
chamber, with nothing about me but 
my night- gown, tliey both came into 


my recom, aud told me, they had 2 
very pleatant trick to put upon à ges. 
tlenan that was in the ſame houſe, 
© provide] | would bear a part in it. 
© Ton this they told me fuch a piauii- 
© lie tore, that J laughed at their con- 
0 trirance, > od agrecd to do whatever 
they ſhould require gf me. The, 
mmetiacly began to fwakiie me up 
in my night- row: n with loyg pieces 
© of linen, winch they foulde:l abet 
© me until they had wrapped me in 
* above an hundred yards of twathe- 
my arms were preſſed to my ſides, 
and my legs cloſed together by 16 
© many wrappers one over another, th: 
© T hooked like an Eg: Tp an mummy, 
As I ftcud bolt upright upon ore er 
© jn this antique figure, one of the la- 
© Mics burtt ad 4 laughing. And 
s now, Puntignang” lays the, ©. we 
& inteni to prorturm the promile- tha! 
«& we find von have extorted from each 
66 of 115, Von have often atze the i- 
„ vour of us, and I dare fay you ar? 2 
© „tet bred cavalier than to retuile to 
% to bel to tw nes, that deſue it of 
© you.” After having ſtood a fit of 
© laughter, I berge them to uncaſe me, 
6 * An do with or e chat they pleaſe l. 
No, no, laid they, ** we like you 
« very well as . au mez' and upon that 
© or lered me to he carricd to one of 
their houſes, and put to bed in ali my 
fwaddles. The room was lighted up 
on ai hdes; and 1 was laid very de- 
cently between a pur of ſheets, wv th 
my head, which was indeed the on! v 
part I coul. { move, 2 a very high 
pillow: this was no founer done, but 
my two female friends came into bed 
to me in their fineſt night-cloaths. 
You may ealily guets at the condition 
of a man that ſ a couple of the mett 
ende women in the world un- 
dr Acd and in bed with him, without 
being ae te flir hand or foot. I 
beggc: . heim to rale me, and ſtrug- 
ici} all i could to get looſe, w ich I 
die th to much violence, tiiat about 
michiight they both leaped out of the 
hed, crying out they were undone. 
But feving me fate, they took their 
pos again, and renewed their raillery 
Findling all my prayers and endeavours : 
wore joſt, I compoſed myſcif as weil 
28 I could, and told them, that if they 
 wanid not unbind me, I would fall 
' aſl--p between them, and by that 
* means diſgrage them for ever: but 
. 0 a;25! 
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alas! this was impoſſible; could I hare 
been difpoſed toit,they would have pre- 
vented me by ſeverahb little ill-natured 
careſſes and endearmonts which they 
beftowed upon me. As much devotc.l 
15 I am to woman- kind, I would not 
« vals ſuch another nig'it to he maſter 
« of the whele tex. My reader will 
« doubtle's be curions to know what 
« became cf me the next morning: why 
„ truly my b-d-fellows left me about 
an hour before day, and told me, it I 
woul-l he god and lie ſtill, they 
would fen.l ſomebody to take me up 


SS. 0-2 
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as ſoon as it was time for me to riſe: 
accordingly about nine of the clock 
in the morning an old woman came 
to unſwathe me. I bore all this very 
impatiently, being reſolved to take my 
revenge of my tormentors, ana ty keep 
no meaſures with them as ſcon as I 
was at liberty; but upon {king my 
old woman what was become of the 
two ladies, the told me ſhe believed 
they were by that time within fight of 
Paris, for that they went away in a 
coach and fix before five of the clock 
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in the morning.“ L 


No XCI. THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


IN FURITAS IGNEMQUE RU UNT, AMOR @MNIRBUS IDEN, 


— THEY RUCH INTO THE FLAME; 


VIS SG. GEORG, III. 244. 


FOR LOVE 15 LORD or ALL, AND IS IN ALL THE SAME. 


HOUG H the ſubiect T am now 

going upon would be much mor? 
properly the foundation of a come ly, I 
cannot forbear interting the circum— 
{t1nces which plealed me in thy account 
a young lady gave me of the loves of 4 
family in town, which ſtall be name- 
ſeſe; or rather for the better found and 
clevation of the hiltory, inſtead of Nr. 
and Mrs. Such-a-one, I ſhall call them 
by teigned names. Without further 
preface, you are to know, that within 
the libertics of the city of Weitminiter 
lives the luly Honoria, a widow about 
tie age of forty, of a healthy conſtitu- 
tian, gay temper, and elegant prilon. 
She dreſſes a little too much like 1 girl, 
af-ots a chillith fontncis in the tone 
of her vorce, tometimes a pretty ſullen- 
nets in the leaning of her head, and now 
and them a don caſt of her eyes on her 
tan; neither her imagination nor her 
health would ever give her to know, 
that ſhe is turned of twenty; but that 
in the midſt of theſe pretty ivttreſles, 
and airs of delicacy and attraction, ſhe 
has a tall daughter within a fortnight 
of fifteen, who impertinently comes into 
the room, 2nd towers io much towards 
woman, that her mother is always 
checked by her preſence, and every charm 
of Honoria droops at the entrance of 
Flavia, The agreeable Fiavia would 
be what ſhe is not, as well as her mo- 
ther Henoria; but all their beholders 
ire more partial to an afteQation of 
what a perſon is growing up to, than 


of what has been already enjoyed, and 
gone fur ever. It is therefore allowed 
to Flava to look forward, but not io 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no 
Way dependent on her mother with re- 
Iution to her fortune, for which reaſon 
th. y H ve almoſt upon an equality in con- 
verlationz and as Honoria has given 
Flavia to underſtand, that it is ill-bred 
to be always calling mother, Flavia is 
as well pleaſed never to be called child. 
It happens by this means that theſe la- 
dies are generally rivals in all places 
where they appear; and the words Mo- 
ther and Daughter never paſs between 
them hut out of ſpite. Flavia one night 
at a play obſerving Honoria draw the 
eyes of leveral in the pit, called to a lady 
who fat by her, and bid her aſk her 
mother to lend her her ſnuff-box for one 
moment. Another time, when a lover 
of Honoria was on his knees beſeeching 
the favour 'to kiſs her hand, Flavia 
ruſhing intoſthe room, kneeled down by 
him and aſked her bleſſing. Several of 
the ſe contradictory acts of duty have 
raiſed between them ſuch a coldneſs, 
that they generally converſe when they 
are in mixed company by way of talking 
at one another, and not to one another, 
Honori is ever complaining of a cer- 
tain ſufficiency in the young women of 
this age, who aſſume to themſelves an 
authority of carrying all things before 
them, as if they were poſſeſſors of the 
eſteem of mankind, and Al, who were 
but a year before them in the world, 
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were rege td or deccaled. Flavia, 
upon uch 2 provecition, is fie to ob- 
ſerve, that there are people who can re- 
fon nothing, a dhe not how to gire 
up het thev know they cannot hold; 
tl; at there gie thote rho will not allow 
vouth the tollies, not bee uie they are 
themiſc!ves palt them, but b. rauſe they 
love to continie in them. hee bean- 
ties rival each other on ail occations, 
not that teu Rave ways had the ſame 
lovers, bt ach has kept up a vanity to 
How the other the charms of her lover. 
Dick Criftin an! Tom T ul, among 
many others, hive of late been pre- 
renders in this Fanily: Dick to Hlonoria, 
Tom % Flavia. Dick is the only ſur- 
wing beau of the laſt age, and Jom 
Almolt the only one that Keeps up mat 
or dler ot meu im this. 

T with I coil repeat the little ci 
cumſtances vi a counveriation of the 
four lovers wit! tho pirit in which the 
young lady, 7 hil wy account. troru, 
reprotented t at a mut where Ni! tie 
hoagur to be preten?; but it ſceme Dick 
Crattin, the ac lruecir c Honor, and 
Tom Tulip, the p: tender to} avis 
were purpol. iy admitterl together by! 
ladies, that each mah ſhew the other 
that her lover had te zuperiority in e 
accomplithments of that tert of creature 
whom the fillier port of women cali a 
fine gentleman. n this age has a 
much wore grofs tile in coup, 2 
well as in every thirg clic, than the lait 
had, theſe gentlemen are mniturcs of it 
in their diſterent manner of app:.cation, 
Tulip is ever making alluhons to the 
vigour of his perſon, the tinewy torce of, 
his make; while Craſtin proteſles a wary 
obſervation of the turns of his mitirel>'s 
mind. Tulip gives himſelf the air of a 
reſiſtleſs raviſher, Craſtin practiſes that 
of a ſkilful lover. Pectry is the inſe- 
parable property of every man in love; 
and as men of wit write vertes on thoſe 
occaſions, the reſt of the world repeat 
the verſes of others. Thele ſervants of 
the ladies were uit to imitate their 
manner of converſation, and allude to 
ore another, rather than interchange 
difcourſe in what they {aid when they 
met. Tulip the other day ſeized his 
miltzes's hand, and repeated out of 
Cvidg's Art of Love 


can 'n (oft battle: paſ the night, 
Y- tir next morning vigarous io7 the fight, 
3 16th 4 $6 4a), and active as the light. 


pon hearing this, Craitin, with ac 
air ot deference, played Honoria's fan, 
and repeated 
Sezle has that prevail ng gentle art, 
Tha! can with 2 refificts charm impirt 
The iooſe} withes to the chafteſt heart; 
Raiſe ſuch 2 conflict, kind:e ſuch a fire, 
Berwoen ening virtue ant dofire, 
Til te poor vanguim'd maid ditfolves away 
In ire in. ail night, ia n h. and test; all day, 


When Crain had uttered thee verics 
with a tenderneſs which at ence ſpobe 
pathon an reſpect, Honorta cat a t- 
umphant glance at Flavia, as exulting 


1. ' — — ; e , | N 4 9 1 
in the elegance of Crittn s cour:: muy 
an upbrauling er Vin toe NGINC.LiIELS 
of Tuli's. Tulip under on the re. 
proach, and in return began to appianuc 
ge wiſdom of oll aricrous cent! 

Tre Wit com (7 vi | «li 5 u nmliem 5. 

n turred their mittrets's imagination 

as far as pot. le tron what they halt 

3 _ ? * 1 * 

: i Tis H 17 » ror? . vil e td Thy 
2101 ha f wmondation of 


the doctrine of Platonic Love, at thr 
ſime time he ran over, with 2 laugbin 
ee, Craſtin's thimiegs, mea ICOK 5, 
and fpare body. Lc old gentlemm 
unmediatel7 left the room with teme 
duorder, and the corveritation fell upon 
untimely pation, aſter-love, ind un{a- 
tonable youth. Tulip fung, danced, 
mored | are me { tl 5 ed 1118 mittrets 
halt a minuct, uummed 


Celia die tar, in the bloom of fiiteen; 


when there came a fervant with a lettc: 
to hun, which was as follows. 
21 
Und-ritind very vl] what vou meant 
by your mention of Platonic Love. 
I %!l be glad to meet you immediately 
in Hyde Park, or behind Montague 
Hove, or attend von to Barn Elms, or 
any other faihionabie place that is fit for 
a gentleman to dic in, that you (hall ap- 
point for, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Ricuakd CrasTtis. 


Tulip's colour change at the reading 
of this epiltle; tor which reaton his mit- 
tre!'s tratched it to read the contents, 
While ſhe was doing fo, Tulip went 
away, and the ladies now agrecing in 4 
common calamity, bewailed together th-: 
dangers of their lovers. They imme- 
diat-ly undreſſed to go out, and took 
hackneys to prevent miſchief: but, after 
alarming all parts of the town, Craſtin 

way 
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was found by his widow in his pumps 
at Hyde Park, which appointment Tu- 
lip never kept, but made his eſcape into 
the country. Flavia tears her hair for 
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his inglorious ſafety, curſes and defpites 
her charmer, is fallen in love with Cral.- 
tin: which is the firft part of the hit 

of the Rival Mother. 1 


Ne XCII. FRIDAY, JUNE rs. 


e—__ OVIVE PROPE DISSENTIRE VIDENTUR, 
POUSCENTES VARIO MUL TUM DIVERSA PALATO; 


QUID DEM? QUID NON 52 


Hor. Er. II. . 11. v. 61. 


IN ITA TI. 


——WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE ME DO, 
WHEN OUT OF TWENTY I CAN PLEASE NOT revo 


ONE LIKES THE PHEASANT'S WING, AND ONE THE LEG 


THE VULGAR BOIL, THE LEARNED ROAST AN EGG: 


MARAD TASK, TO HIT THE PALATE OF SUCH GUESTS. 


OOKFING over the late packets 
of letters which have been fent to 
me, I found the following. 


Mi. SPECTATOR 

OUR is a of my tea- 
Y 1 41 An 
my humour fo well, that calling for my 
breakfaſt this morning, it _ paſt my 
uſual hour, ſhe anſwered, the Spectator 
was not yet come in; but that the tea- 
kettle boiled, and ſhe expected it every 
moment. Having thus in part ſignified 
to you the efteem and veneration which 
I have for you, I muſt put you in mind 


of the catal of books which you 
have promiſed to recommend to our ſex; 
for I have deferred furniſhing my cloſet 


with authors, until I receive your ad- 

vice in this particular, being your daily 

diſciple and humble ſervant, 
LEONORA, 


In anſwer to my fair diſciple, whom 
I am very proud of, I muſt acquaint her 
and the ret of my readers, that fince I 
have called out for help in my catalogue 
of a lady's library, I have received 
many letters upon that head, ſome of 
which I ſhall give an account of. 

In the firſt claſs I ſhall take notice of 
thoſe which come to me from eminent 
bookſellers, who every one of them 
mention with ref authors they 
have printed, and conſequently have an 
eye to their own ad more 
to that of the ladies. One tells me, 
that he thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for 
women to have true notions of right 
and equity, and that therefore they can- 
not 2 better book than Dalton's 


Por x! 


Country Juſtice: another thinks 

cannot be without The Compleat Jockey. 
A third obſerving the curiofity and de- 
fire of prying into ſecrets, which he tells 
me is natural to the fair-ſex, is of opi- 
mien this female inclination, if well di- 
rected, might turn much to their 
advantage, and therefore recommends 
to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. 
A fourth lays it down as an unquettion- 
able truth, that a lady cannot be tho- 
roughly accompliſhed who has not read 
The Secret Treaties and Negociations 
of Marſhal D'Eftrades. Mr. Jacob 
Tonſon, jun. is of opinion, thas Bayle's 
Dictionary might be of very great uſe 
to the ladies, in order to make them 
| (an ſcholars. Another, whoſe name 
have forgotten, thinks it highly pro- 
per that every woman with child ſhould 
read Mr, Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Bap- 
tiſm; as another is importunate 
to recommend to all my female readers 
The Finiſhing Stroke; being a Vindi- 

cation of the Parriarchal Scheme, &c. 
In the fecond claſs I ſhall mention 
books which are recommended by huſ 
bands, if I may believe the writers of 
them. Whether or no they are real 
huſbands or perſonated ones I cannot 
tell, but the books they recommend are 
as _— A. Para _ on OW 
of Suſannahz Rules to t. 
The Chriſtian's Overthrow =_ ed. 
A Diſſuaſive from the Pla - The 
Virtues of Camphire, with Directions 
to make Camphire Tea. The Plea- 
ſures of a Country Life. The Go- 
vernment of the Tongue. A letter 
dated from Cheapſide deſires me that L 
would adviſe all young wives to make 
2 A ves 
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themſelves miftreſſ-« of Winowe's Arith- 
metic, and conciudes v a poltierpt, 
that he hopes I will not forget The 
Countecis Ot Kent's Rec. Pts. 

I may rcckon the ladies themſelves as 
a third claſs among the my corre- 
ſpondents and privy-counſecilors. In a 
letter from ont of them, I am adviſed 
to place Pharamond at the head of my 
cataloguc, and, it I think proper, to 
rive the ſecond place to Caſſandra. 
Coquetilla begs me not to think of nail- 
ing women upon their knces with ma- 
nuils of devotion, nor of ſcorching their 
faces with books of houſewifery, Flo- 
reiia defires to know if thee are any 
bobs written agunk prudes, ard in- 
treats me, if tho are, to give them a 
ace in ny library, Plays of all forts 
— their ſeveral adde cates. All for 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen let- 
ters; Sophoniſba, or Ilianniba's Over- 
throw, in a dozen; the Innocent Adul- 
tery is likewitc highly approved ot; ta- 
ridates Ring of Pontus hat many tr ends; 
Alexander the Great and Aurengezebe 
have the fame number of voices; but 
Theodoſius, or the Force of Love, ca- 
ries it from all the reſt. 

I fhouid, in the laſt place, mention 
ſuch books as have been propotei by 
men cf learning, aud thoſe who appear 
competent judges of this matter; and 
mult here take occatien to thank A. B. 
whoever it is that concenis bimicit un- 
der thoſe two letters, ter his advice upon 
this ſubject: but as I {ind the work I 
have undertaken to be very dilfticulr, I 
ſhali deter the executing of it until I am 
further acquainted with the thoughts of 
my judicious contemporaries, and have 
time to examine thu ſcveral books they 
offer to me; being reſolved, in an attair 
of this moment, to proceed with the 
greateſt cauczon, 

In the mean while, as I hare taken 
the ladies under my prrticnlar care, 


T ſhall make ic mv buſireſs to find 
out in the beſt awthers ancient and mo- 
dern ſuch paſſzges as may be for their 
ule, and endeavaur to 1:cemmodate 
them as well as I can to their taſte; nt 
queſtioning but the valuable part of the 
tex will eattly pardon me, if from time 
to time I laugh at thuſe little vannics 
and follics which appear in the beha- 
viour of ſome of them, and which arc 
more proper for ridicule than a ſerious 
cenſure. Moſt books being calculated 
for male readers, and generally written 
wich an eye to men of Jearniag, makes 
2 work of this nature the more nece!- 
lary; beſides, I 2m the more encouraged, 
becauſe I flatter mvtcif that Ie the 
ſex daily improving by theſe my ſpecu- 
lations. My fair rew'ts are already 
deeper {cholars than the! aus; I could 
name ſome ot them who tak much bet- 
ter than feveral gentlemen that male a 
figure at Will's; and as I frequent'y 
receive letters from the fine Ladies aue 
pretty Feliows, I cannot but obierve that 
the tormer are ſuperior to the others not 
only in the tenie but in the ſpelling. 
Tunis cannot but have a good effect upon 
the temale world, and keep them trom 
being charmed by thoſe empty coxcombs 
that have hitherto been admired among 
the women, thovgh laughed at among 
the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom 
Taitle patles for an impertinent fellow; 
that WIIl Trippet begins to be fmoked; 
and that Frank Smoothly himielf is 
within a month of a coxcomb, in caſe I 
thank fit to continue this paper. For 
my part, as it is my buiineſs in ſome 
meature to detect tuch as would lead 
atray weak minds by t their falte pre- 
tences to wit and judgment, hum ou: 
and gailantry, I ſhall rot fail to lend 
the bett lights I am able to the tair-fex 
for the continuation of thete then diſ- 
coveries, 


Ne XCIII. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 


SPATTIO RREVI 


SUE! LONCAM RESECES: 


DUM LOQUIMUR, FUGERIT INVIDA : 


ATAS!: CARNPE DIE , QUAM MINIMUM CREDULTA POSTERO, 
9. 


Hor. Op. II. 1. t. v. 6. 


—— f ik, Cr OFF LONG CARES 
FROM THY CONTRACTED SAN. 
E'FN WHILST WE SPEAK, THE ENVIOUS TIME 


DOTH MAKE SWIFT HASTE AWAY: 
THEN SEIZE THE PRESENT, USE THY PRIME, 


NUR TRUST ANOTHER DAY. 


c F all of us complain of the 
* ſhortnets of time, {faith Se. 
neca, and yet hive much more than 
« we know what todo with. Our lives,“ 
favs he, © are tpent either in doing no- 
* ting at all, or in doing nothing that 
« we ought to do: we are always com- 
© plaming our days are few, and acting 
© as though there would he no end of 
them.“ That noble philotopher has 
deſcribed our inconſiſtency with our- 
ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe 
various turns of expreſſion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 

I often conſider mankind as wholly 
mconhitent with itſelf in a point that 
bears fome affinity to the former. 
Though we feem grieved at the ſhort- 
neſs of life in general, we are wiſhing 
every period of it at an end. The mi- 
nor longs to he at age, then to be a man 
of butineſs, then to make up an eſtate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. 
Thus, although the whole of life is al- 
lewed by every one to be ſhort, the 
leveral diviſions of it appear long and 
te lious. 
{yan in general, hut would fain con- 
tract the parts of which it is compoſed. 
The uſurer would he very well tatisfied 
ta have all tne time annihilated that lies 
berween the preſent moment and next 
quarter-day. The politician would he 
contented to loſe three years in his lite, 
could he place things in the poſture 
which he — they will ſtand in after 
tuch a revolution of time. The lover 
would be glad to ſtrike out of his exiit- 
ence all the moments that are to paſs 
away before the happy mceting. Thus, 
as faſt as our time runs, we thould be 
very glad in moſt parts of our lives, that 
t ran much faiter than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, 
nay we with away whole years; and tra- 


We are for lengthering our 


Carroux. 


vel through time as through a country 
filled with many wild and empty waſtes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that 
we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſet- 
tiements or imaginary points of reſt 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

It we divide the lite of molt men into 
twenty parts, we thall find that at leaf 
nineteen of them ares mere gaps and 
chaſins, which are neither filled with 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not how- 
ever include in this calculation the life 
of thoſe men who are in 2 perpetual 
hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only wha 
are not always engaged in ſcenes of ac- 
tion; and I hope I thall not do an un- 
acceptable piece of fervice to theſe per- 
ſons if I point out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empt 
{paces of lite. The methods I ſn 
propoſe to them are as follow. 

The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue in 
the moſt general acceptation of the word. 
That particular ſcheme which compre- 
hends the ſocial virturs, may give em- 
ployment to the moſt induſtrious temper, 
and find a man in buſineſs more than 
the moſt active ſtation of life. To ad- 
vile the ignorant, relieve the needy, 
comfort the affiicted, are duties that fall 
in our way almoſt every day of our 
lives. A man has frequent opportuni- 
ties of mitigating the tiercenefs of 2 
party; of doing juitice to the character 
of adeterving man; of ſoftening the en- 
vious, quieting the angry, and rectify- 
ing the prejudiced; which are all of them 
employmcnts ſuited to a reaſonable na- 
ture, and bring great ſutis faction to the 
perſon who can buty himtelf in them 
un dicretion,. 

There is another Kind of virtue that 
may find employment fur thoſe retired 
hours in which we are aitogether loft to 
ouriclves, and deſtitute of compauy and 

2 A 2 converſation; 
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converſation; I mean that intercourſe 
and communication which every rea- 
ſonable creature ought to maintain with 
the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual ſenſe 
of the Divine preſence keeps up a per- 
tual chearfulneſs of temper, and en- 
£ s every moment the ſatisfactjon of 
thinking himſelf in company with his 
deareſt and heſt of friends. The time 
never lies heavy upon him; it is impol- 
fible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the 
moſt unactive; he no ſooner ſteps out of 
the world but his heart burns with de- 
votion, {wells with hope, and triumphs 
in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence 
nich every where ſurrounds him; cr, 
on the contrary, pours ont it's fears, 
it's ſorrows, it's 22 — to the 
reat Supporter of it's exiſtence. 
a 1 have here only conſidered the ne- 
ceſſity of a man's being virtuous, that 
he may have ſomething to do; but if we 
conſider further, that the exerciſe of 
virtue is not only an amuſement for the 
time it laſts, but that it's influence ex- 
tends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence 
which lie beyond the grave, and that 
our whole Eternity is to take it's colour 
trom thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us, for putting in practice 
this method of paſſing away our time. 

When a man has bur a little ſtock to 
improve. and has opportunitics of turn- 
my, it all to good account, what ſhall we 
think of him it he tuffers nineteen parts 
ot it to he dead, and perhaps employs 
even the wwentieth to his ruin or diſad- 
vantage? But becaute the mind cannot 
de always in it's fervours, nor ſtrained 
up to à pitch of vntuc, it is neceſſary to 
und out proper empla, ments for it in 
i + 1&, 1XAanons, 

Inc next method therefore that I 
vould propotr to fill up our time, ſhould 
be victul and innacent diverfions. I 
uſt confels I think it is below reaſon- 
alle creatures to be altogether conver- 
{int in ſuch diverſions as are merely in- 
nocent, and have nothing elſe to recom- 
mend thera, but that tiere is no hurt in 
them. Whether an Kind of gamin 
tas even thus much to fay fer ittelt, 
I ſhall not d-ter mine; but I think it is 
very wonderful to fee pertons of the 
belt ſænle paſſing away a doten hours 


her in ſhuffling antdividing a pack 
of cards, with noother converſation but 
what is made up of a few game phraſes, 
and no other i but thoſe of black 
or red ſpots ranged together in different 
figures. Would not a man laugh iv 
hear any one of this ſpecies complaining 
that lite is ſhort? 

The ſtage might be made a perpetual 
ſource of the moſt noble and uſetul en- 
tertainments, were it under proper re- 
gulations. 

But the mind never unbends itſelf is 
agreeably as in the converſation of a 
well-choſen friend. There is indeed no 
bleſſing of life that is any way compara- 
ble to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and 
virtuous friend. It eaſes and unload; 
the mind, clears and improves the un- 
derſtanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good 
r1clolution, ſoothes and allays the pai- 
ſions, and finds employment for moſt 
of the vacant hours of lite. 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a par- 
ticular perſon, one would endeavour 
after a more general converſation with 
ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which 
are qualifications that ſeldom go aſunder. 

here are many other uſetul amuſe - 
ments of life, which one would endea- 
vour to multiply, that one might on all 
occaſions have recourſe to ſomething 
rather than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, 
or run adrift with any paſſion that 
chances to riſe in it. 

A man that has a taſte in muſic, 
painting, or architecture, is like one 
that has another ſenſe when compared 
with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe 
arts. The floriſt, the planter, the gar- 
dener, the huſbandman, when they are 
only as accompliſhments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country 
life, and many ways uſeful to thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of them. 

But of all the diverſions of life, there 
is none ſo to fill up it's empty 
ſpaces, as the reading of uſeful, and en- 
tertaining authors. But this I fhall 
only touch upon, becauſe it in ſome 
meaſure interferes with the third me- 
thod, which I ſhall propoſe in another 
paper, for the employment of our dead 
unactive bodies, and which I ſhall only 
mention in general to be the purſuit cf 
k nowicdge, 1 
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MazrT. Eric. XIII. L. 19, 


THE PRESENT JoYsS OF LIFE WE DOUBLY TASTE, 
EY LOOKING BACK WITH PLEASURE UN THE PAST. 


HE laſt method which I propnſed 
in my Saturday's paper, for fill- 
ing up thote empty y_ of life which 
are ſo tedious and —— to idle 
le, is the employing ourſelves in the 
3 — I remember Mr. 
yle, ſpeaking of a certain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may conſume his 
whole life in the ſtudy of it, without 
arriving at the knowledge of all it's 
qualities. The truth of it is, there is 
not a ſingle ſcience, or any branch of 
it, that might not furniſh a man with 
buſineſs for life, though it were much 
longer than it is. 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten 
ſubjects of the uſefulneſs of knowledge, 
nor of the pleaſure and perfection it 
gives the mind, nor on the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any par- 
ticular branch of it, all which have been 
the topics of many other writers; but 
ſhall indulge myſelf in a ſpeculation 

that is more uncommon, and may there- 
tore perhaps be more entertaining. 

I have _— ſhewn how the unem- 

loyed parts of life appear long and 
2 ſhall 5. gene 3 to 
ſhew how thoſe parts of life which are 
exerciſed in ſtudy, reading, and the 
purſuits of knowledge, are long but not 


. tedious, and by that means diſcover a 


method of lengthening our lives, and at 
the ſame time of turning all the parts 
of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke obſerves, that we 7 the 
idea of time, or duration, by reſſecting 
on that train of ideas which fucceed one 
another in oug minds: that for this rea- 
fon when we fleep ſoundly without 
dreaming, we have no ion of 
time, or the length of it, whilſt we 
ſleep; and that the moment wherein we 
leave off to think, until the moment 
we begin to think again, ſeems to have 
no di To which the author adds 
— And fo I doubt 8 it would 
© be to a waking man, if it were poſ- 
© fible for him to keep only one 2 1 
his mind, without variation, and the 


© ſucceſſion of others; and we fee, that 
one who fixes his thoughts very in- 
© tently on one thing, ſo as to take but 
© little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas 
that paſs in his mind whilſt he is taken 
* up with that earneſt contemplation, 
* lets flip out of his account a good part 
© of that duration, and thinks that time 
* ſhorter than it is.” 

We might carry this thought further, 
and conſider a man as, on one fide, 
ſhortening his time by thinking on no- 
thing, or but a few things ; fo, on the 
other, as lengthen. g it, by employing his 
thoughts on many ſubjects, or by en- 
tertaining 2 quick and conſtant ſucceſ- 
hon of ideas. Accordingly Monſieur 
Mallebranche, in his Enquiry after 
Truth, which was publiſhed ſeveral 
years before Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding, tells us, that it i 
poſſible ſome creatures may think ha 
an hour as long as we do a thoufand 
year*; or look upon that ſpace of dura- 
tion which we call a minute, as an hour, 
a week, a month, or a whole age. 

This notion of Monſteur Malle- 
branche, is capable of ſome little ex- 
planation from what I have quoted out 
of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time 
is produced by our reflecting on the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our mind, and this 
ſueceſſion may he infinitely accelerated 
or retarded, it will follow, that different 
beings may have different notions of the 
ſame parts of duration, according as 
their ideas, which we ſuppoſe are equally 
diſtinct in each of them, follow one an- 
other in a greater or leſs degree of ra- 
pidity. 

There is a famous paſſage in the Al- 
coran, which looks as if Mahomet had 
been poſſeſſed of the notion we are now 
ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid, that the 
angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his 
bed one morning to give him a ſight of 
all things in the ſeven heavens, in pa- 
radiſe, and in hell, which the prophet 
took a diſtinct view of; and after hav- 
ing held nig*ty thouſand conferences 

with 
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with Cod, was broight back again to 
his bel. All this, lays the Alcoran, 
was tranſacted in fo ſinali a space of 
time, that Mahomet at hi- return found 
his bed ſtili warm, and teak up an 
earthea pitcher, which was thrown down 
at the very inftant that the angel Gabriel 
carried him away, before the water was 
all ſpilt. 
There is a very prettv ſtory in the 
Turkiſh Tales which relates to this 
llage ot that famous impoitor, and 
— lome affinitv to the fubgect we are 
now upon. A ſultan of Egypt, who was 
an iniidel, uled ro laugh at this circum- 
ſtance in Mahomet's life, as what was 
altogether impoſlible and abſur: but 
converting one day with a greut doctor 
in the uu, who had the gift of working 
miracles, the doctor told kim he won'd 
quickly convince him of the truth ct this 
tagt in the lvftory ot Minomet, if 
2 would conſent to do what he ſhould 
deſire of him. Upon: the fultan was 
directed to place himielt by an huge tub 
of water, winch he did accordingly; 
and as he ttood hy the tub amidſt a circle 
of his great men, the holy man bid him 
plunge his head into the water, and 
«raw it up again: the king accerdingly 
thiult his head into the watcr, and at 
the fame time found himſelf at the foot 
of a mountain on a ſea-fhore. The king 
immechistely began to rige againſt his 
doctor for this picce of treachery and 
witchcraft 5 but at length, knowing it 
Wits in Yain to be zagrv, he fet himtelt 
to think on proper methods for getting 
a livelhood in this ſtrenge country. 
Accordingly he applied huntelf to ſome 
people whom he feat work in a neigh- 
bau ing wood : theſe people conducted 
bim to a teen that der at a little dis. 
tance trom ths wood, where, after fome 
adventures, he married u woman of zreat 
beauty and fortune. He lived with this 
roman 19 long anti be had by her feven 
ſans ant even auhters; he was atter- 
v-ards reduce ty great want, and forced 
to think of plying in the tereets as a 
wrter tor his hivetineod, One day as 
- WAS walkin: alone by the ca- ſide, 
bene ed with mary melincholy re- 
Portions upon his former and nis pre- 
16 te or hie, Which had raiſed 2 fit 
of lerotem in tum, he threw off his 
cloths with 4 detign to with himſelf, 
aten ding ' the cuttom of the Naho. 
netun-, beture he taid his pray ers. 


After his fiſt plunge into the fea, he 
no {ooner raid his head above the wat 
but lie found himſelf Fanding by the 
ſule of the tub, with the great men 91 
his court alout him, and the holy man 
at his fide. He immediately uphraideck 
ni teacher for having ſent him on ſuch 
a courſe of adventures, and betrayed 
kim into ſo long a ſtate of miterv and 
ſervitude; ut was wonclerfully furpriteck 
when he heard that the Rate he talked of 
was onlv a dream and deluſienz that he 
had not ttirred from the place where he 
then ſtood; and that he hail oniv dippcd 
his head into the water, and imme 
atelv taken it cut again. 

The Mwhometan doctor took this oe- 


thing was impeſh'le with God; ane 
that He, with whom a thonfand years 
are hut as one lav, can, it he pleaſes, 
make a tingle dav, nav 4 tngle moment, 
appear to any of his cicat ures as a thou- 
land yenrs. 

I mall leave my reader to comp!” 
theſe Eaſtern fabies with the notions ct 
thoſe two great philotophers whom 1 
have quoted in this paper; and ſhail ontv, 
by way of application, deſire him 5 
conſider how we may extend life bes gl 
it's natural dimenſions, by appiving 
ouriclves diligently to the puriuns of 
Knowledge. 

The hours of a wiſe min are length- 
ened by his ideas, as thot: of x foo! are 
by his pathons; the time ot the one 3:5 
long, ber ue be docs pot know what 
to do with it; fo is that of the other, 
becaule he dium onwihes every moment 
of it with uſctul or anuiing thoughts; 
or in oiher words, becauſe the one is 
always wiſhing it away, and the othci 
always enoving it. 

How different is the view of paſt life, 
in the man who is grown old in know- 
lege and wiſdom, trom that of him 
vho is grown old in ignorance and folly 
The latter is Ike the owner of a barren 
country that fills his cye with the pro- 
tpect of naked hills and plains, which 
produce nothing e:ther profitable or or- 
numentalz the other behol4s a beautiful 
and pactous Jandikip divided into de- 
lighttf gar dens, green meadows, fruit- 
tul fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye 
on a lingle ſpot of his pofleſſions, that 
is not covered with ſomèe bcantitul plant 
o! flower. 1 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 


CURE LEVES LOQUUNTUR, INGENTES STUPENT.s 


LIGHT SORROWS SPEAK, 


i]: AVING read the two following 
letters with much pleature, I can- 
not but think the good ſenſe of them will 
he as agreeabic to the town as any thing 
I could fay either on the topics they 
treat of, or any other. They both al- 
lude to former papers of mine; and I 
do not queſtion but the firſt, which is 
upon inward mourning, will be thought 
the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous vearnings 
of diſtreſs in a manly temper, which is 
above the relief of tears. A ſpeculation 
ot my own on that fub'ect I thall deter 
until another ccc ſion. 
The tecon ictter is from a lady of 1 
mind as great as her underſtanding. 
There is perhaps lumething in the be- 
t inning of it which I ought in modeity 
to conceal ; but IT have fo much eſteem 
tor this correſpondent, that I will not 
aer a tittle of what the w rites, though 
am thus {crupulous at the price of be- 
ig ridiculous. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Was very well pleaſed with your diſ- 
courſe upon general mourning, and 
ſhould be obliged to you if you would 
enter into the matter more deep!y, and 
tive us your thoughts upon the common 
enſe the ordina people have of the 
demonſtrations of grief, who preicr.be 
des and faſhions to the mot folemn 
-Nitionz ſuch as the lots of the nearett 
relations r friends. You can- 
rot go to ht a fick friend, but tume 
impertinent waiter about him obferves 
the muſcles of your face, as ſtrictly as 
they were prognoſtics of his death or 
recovery. It he happens to be taken 
trom you, you are imm iately ſur- 
rounded with numbers of theſe ſpecta- 
tors, who expect a melanchuty ſhrug of 
your ſhoulders, a pathetical make of 
your head, and an expreſſive diſtortion 
of your face, to meaſure vour atfection 
and value for the deceaſed : but there 
iS nothing, on theſe occuions, fo nach 
in their favour as immoderate weeping. 
As all their paffions are ſuperficia!, they 
unagine the ſcat of love aud friendiliip 


GREAT GRIEF IS DUMB. 


to be placed viſibly in the eyes: they 
judge what ſtock of kindneſs you had 
tor the living, by the quantity of tears 
you pour out for the dead; fo that if 
one body wants that quantity cf ſalt- 
water another 1boun. ls with, he is in 
great danger of being thought infeaſible 
or ill-natured: they are ſtrangers to 
friendſhip, whoſe grief happens not to 
be moiſt enough to wet ſuch a parcel of 
handkerchiets. But experience has toid 
us, nothing is fo fallacious as this out- 
ward ſian of forrow; and the natural 
hiftory of our bodies will teach us that 
this ſtux of the eves, this faculty of 
weeping, is peculmar only to fome con- 
ſitutions. We ebierve in the tender 
bo lies of children, when crofſed in their 
little wills and expoctations, how dif- 
lolvable they are into tears; if this were 
what grief is in inen, nature would not 
be able to ſupport them in the exceſs of 
it for one moment. Ad to this ab- 
ſervation, how quick is their tranſition 
from this paſſion to that of their joy! 
I will not fay we ſee often, in the next 
tender things to children, tears ſhed 
without much grieving. Thus it is 
common to ſhed tears without much 
ſorrow, ani as comman to ſuifer much 
ſorrow without ihedding tears. Grief 
and weeping are in-leud frequent com- 

anions ; but, I believe, never in their 
kigbelt exceſſes. As laughter does not 
proceed from pi fm ey, fo neither 
does weeping from profound forrow. 
The ſorrow which appears fo eaſily at 
the eyes, cannut hive picreed deeply 
into the heart. Ihe cart diltended 
with grief, ſtops all th: paitages foi 
tears or lamentarions, 

Now, dir, Wha! c 1 would incline you 
to in a'l this, is, mat you would inform 
the ſhallow critics and obſervers upon 
ſorrow, that true afiiction labours to 
be invilible, that it is a ſtranger to ce- 
remonv, and that it bers in it's own 
nature 2 dignity much above the little 
circumſtances which are 1tteted under 
the notion of decency. Lou mult know, 
Sir, I have lately loft a d-ar friend, for 
whom I have not yet med 2 tear, and 

tor 
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for that reaſon your animadverfions on 
that ſubject would be the more accept- 
able to, Sir, your moſt hamble ſervant, 


ME. SPECTATOR, JUNE THE 15th. 
AS I hope there are but few that have 
ſo little gratitude as not to acknow- 
ledge the uſefulneſs of your pen, and 
to eſteem it a public benefit; o I am 
fenfible, be that as it will, you mult 
nevertheleſs find the fecret and incom- 
parable pleaſure of doing good, and be 
2 great ſharer in the entertainment you 
ive. I acknowledge our ſex to be 
much obliged, and I hope improved by 
your labours, and even your intentions, 
more particularly for our ſervice. If it 
true, as it is ſometimes faid, that 
our ſex have an influence on the other, 
your may be a yet more general 
- Your directing us to reading is 
certainly the beſt means to our inſtruc- 
tion; but I think, with E caution 
m that particular very uſeful, ſince the 
improvement of our underſtandings — 
or may not, be of ſervice to us, accord - 
ing as it is managed. It has been 
thought we are not generally ſo ignorant 
as ill-taught; or that our ſex does ſo 
often want wit, judgment, or know- 
ledge, as the right application of them; 
you are ſo well-bred, as to ſay your fair 
readers are already deeper ſcholars than 
the beaux, and that you could name 
ſome of them that talk much better than 
ſeveral gentlemen that make a figure at 
Will's: this may poſſibly be, and no 
great compliment, in my opinion, even 
ing your compariſon to reach 
Tom's and the Grecian: ſure you are 


too wile to think that a real commenda- 


tion of a woman. Were it not rather 
to be wiſhed we improved in our own 
ſphere, and approved ourſelves better 
ughters, wives, mothers, and friends? 
I cannot but agree with the judicious 
trader in Cheapſide, though I am not 
at all prejudiced in his favour, in re- 
commending the ſtudy of arithmetic; 
and muſt Alben even from the authori 
which you mention, when it adviſes the 
making our fex ſchoiars. Indeed a 
luttle more philoſophy, in order to the 
ſubduing our paſſions to our reaſon, 
might be ſometimes ſerviceable, and a 
treatiſe of that nature I ſhould apprave 
of, even in exchange for Theodoſius, 
or the Force of Love;' but as I well 
know you want not hints, I will pro- 
ceed no further than to recommend the 
Biſhop of Cambray's Education of a 
Daughter, as ut is tranflated into the 
only language I have any knowledge of, 
though perhaps very much to it's dif- 
advantage. I have heard it objected 
againſt that piece, that it's inſtructions 
are not of general ute, but only fitted 
for a great lady; but I confeſs I am not 
of that opinion; for I do not remember, 
that there are any rules laid down for 
the expences of a woman, in which pat- 
ticular only I think a gentlewoman ought 
to differ from a lady ef the beſt fortune, 
or higheſt quality, and not in their prin- 
ciples of juſtice, gratitude, ſincerity, 
dence, or modeſty, I ought per- 
aps to make an apology for this long 
epiſtle; but as I rather believe you a 
friend to ſincerity, than ceremony, ſhall 
only aſſure you I am, Sir, your molt 
humble ſervant, 
ANABELLA, 
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xt. SPECTATOR, 


Have frequently read your diſcourſe 
upon ſervants ; and, as I am one 
myſelf, have been much offended, that 
in that variety of forms wherein you 
eoniidered the bad, you found no place 
eo mention the = There is how- 
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ever one obſervation of yours I approve, 
which is, that there are men of wit and 
good ſenſe among all orders of men, 
and that ſervants report moſt of pd any 
or il] which is ſpoken of their . 
That there are men of ſenſe who live in 
ſervitude, I have the vanity to os I 
have felt to my woſul experience. You 

attribute 
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attribute very juſtly the ſource of our 
general iniquity to board-wages, and 
the manner of living out of a domeſtic 
way; but I cannot give you my thoughts 
on this ſubje& any way fo well, as by 
a ſhort account of my own life to this 
ne forty-fifth year of my age; that is 
to ſay, from my being firſt a icothoꝝ at 
{ourteen, to my preient ſtation of a 


nobleman's porter in the year of my age 
above-mentionec!. 
Know then, that my father was a poor 


tenant to the family of Sir Stephen Rac « - 
rent. Sir Stephen put me to ſchooi, 
or rather made me follow his fon Harry 
to ſchool, from my ninth year; and 
there, though Sir Stephen paid ſome- 
thing for my —_—_ I was uſed like 
4 ſervant, and was forced to get whit 
(craps of learning I could by my own 
nduftry, for the ſchoolmaſter took very 
little notice of me. My young matter 
was a lad of very ſprightly parts; and 
my being conſtantly about him, and 
loving him, was no ſmall advantage to 
me. My maſter loved me extreme:y, 
and has often been whipped for not 
keeping me at a diſtance. He uſcd al- 
ways to ſay, that when he came to his 
eſtate I ſhoul l have a leuſe of my father's 
t-nement for nothing. I came up to 
town with him ro Weſtminſter-ſchoot; 
at which time he taught me at night all 
he learnt; and put me to find out words 
n the dictionary when he was about his 
"«ercife. It was the will of Providence 
that maſter Harry was taken very ill of 
« fever, of which he died within ten 
days after his firſt falling ſick. Here 
was the firſt ſorrow I ever knew; and 
Laure vou, Mr. Spectator, I remem- 
. ber the beautiful ation of the tweet 
zouth in his fever, as freſh as if it were 
velterday. It he wanted any thing, it 
mult be given him by Tom: when I ict 
any thing fall through the grief I was 
ander, he woultl cry—* Do not beat tie 
poor boy: give him ſume more julep 
© tor me, nobody elic ſhall give it me.” 
He would ftrive to hide his being fo had, 
when he ſaw I could not bear his being 
in fo much danger, and ccmforted me, 
laying—* Tom, Tom, have a good 
* heart.” When I was holding up a 
cup at his mouth, he tell into convul- 
tions; and at this very time I hear my 
dear maſter's laſt groan, I was quick - 
le turned out cf the room, and left 
to ob and beat my head againſt the wall 
at my leiſure, Ihe grief I was in was 
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inexprefſible; and every body thought it 
would have coſt me my life. In a few 
days my old lady, who was one of the 
houſe-wives of the world, thought of 
turning me out of ſoors, becauſe I pur 
her in mind of ker fon. Sir Stephen 
propoled putting me to prentice; but 
my larly being an excellent manager, 
vuUll not let her huſband throw away 
Lis money in ads of charity. I had 
lenſe enough to be 11 gn the utmoſt in- 
dig nation, to fee hei diſcard with folitrle 
concern, one her ton hat loved to much; 
and went out of the houte to ramble 
wherever my fect wenld carry me. 

The third day utter I icft SirStephen's 
family, I was ſtrollin up and down the 
walks in the Temple. A young gen- 
tonmmn of tie houte, who, as I hoard 
hun fay afrerwards, fecring me ha!t- 
narved and well dreſſed, thought ind an 
cquipagc ready to his hand, atier ver v 
liftiz enqury more than Did I] 4+ at 4 
muſter? bid me follow bim; I i jo, 
and in a very little while thought mvi-lt 
the happicit cre-ture in this world, ly 
time was taken up in carrying letters o 
venches, oi meſſagꝰs to young ladies o: 
my miller's acquamtance, Werambled 
from tavern to tavera, to the play-houte, 
the muiberry- garden, and all places of 
reſort; where my mater engaged every 
night in fome new amour, in which and 
drinking he ſpent all las time when he 
During Uicic extravigans 
cice IL rad tlie picifure of lying on the 
airs of a tavern halt a night, playing 
at dice with other jervants, and the like 
idleneſtes. When my maſter was mo- 
neyieſs, I was generally employed in 
tranſcribing amorous pieces of poetry, 
ol tongs, and new lampoons, This 
„te held until my maſter married, and 
he had then the prudence to turn me off, 
becauſe I was in the ſecret of his in- 
u igues. \ 

I was utterly at a loſs what courſe to 
take next; when at laſt T applicd myſelf 
to a fellow-ſutfterer, one of his miſtreſſes, 
a woman of the tuwn. She happening 
at tnat tune to be pretty full of money, 
clothed me from head to foot; aud 
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the had pitched upon a young fellow, 
ſhe thought for her turn, I was to | : 


1 


dropped as one ſhe could not tri. 
would gen cheapen goods at the Nv 
Exchange; and when ſl.e had a mind 
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tio be attacked, ſhe would ſend me away 
on an errand, When an humble fer- 
vant and ſhe were beginning a parlev, I 
came immetiately, and told her Sir John 
was come home; then ſhe would order 
another couch to prevent being dogged. 
The lover makes figns to me as I get 
bekind the coach, I ſhake my head it 
was impoſſible: i leave my lady at the next 
turnin ,a. d the cully to know how 
to fail in his My on another occaſicn. 
Pebble ood offices of this nature, I 
writ all nv mittreſs's jove-letters; ſome 
from a lady that faw ſuch a gentleman 
at ſuen a place in ſuch a coloured coat; 
ſome ſhewing the terror ſhe was in of a 
jealous old huſhand; others explaining 
that the ſeverity of her parents was tuch, 
though her fortune was ſettied. that ſlie 
was willing to run away with fuch a 
one, thouzh ſhe knew he was but a 
vounger brother. In a word, my halt 
education and love of idle hooks made 
me outwrit: all that made love to her by 
way ot epiitle; and as the was extreme ly 
cunning, the did weil enough in com- 
pany by a ſkiltul aſfectation of the 
greatetl modeity. In the midſt of all 
this I was ſurprized with a letter from 
her and a ten pound note. 


HONEST TCM, 


OU will never ſee me more. I am 

mar rie to a cunning country gen- 

tc man, who might poftibly guets fome- 

thing it I kept you thll; thereture fare- 
well. 


Wen this place was loſt alſo in mar- 
ringe, | was reſolved to go among quite 
another people for the future; and got 
1 butler to one of thoſe families where 
there is 1 coach kept, three or four fer» 
vaats, a clean houſe, and à good gene- 
ral outſide upon a ſmall eſtate. Here I 
lived very com{ortably for ome time, 
until 1 unfortunately found my matter, 
te very graveſt man ahve, in the garret 
with the chambermaid. I knew the 
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world too well to think of ſtaying there; 
and the next day pretended to have re- 
ceived a letter out of the country that 
my father was dying, and got my diſ- 
charge with a bounty for my diſcretion. 

The next I lived with was a peeviſh 
ſingle man, whom I ſtayed with for a 
year and a half. Moſt part of the time 
I paſſed very eaſily; for when I 
to know him, I minded no more 
he meant what he ſaid; fo that one day 
in good humour he ſaid, I was the beſt 
man he ever tad, by my want of reſpect 
to him. 

Theſe, Sir, are the chief occurrences 
of my life; and I will not dwell upon 
very many other places I have been in, 
viiere I have been the frangelt fellow 
m the world, where no body in the 
world had ſuch ſervants is thev, where 
ſure they were the unluck ieſt people in 
the world in fervants, and fo forth. All 
I mean by this repreſentation, is, to ſhew 
you that we pour ſervants are not, what 
you called us too generally, all rogues; 
but that we are what we are, according 
to the example of our ſuperiors. In the 
family I am now in, I am guilty of no 
one ſin but lying; which I do with a 
grave face in my gown and ſtaff every 
day I live, and almoſt all day long, in 
denying my Lord to impertinent ſuitors, 
and my Lady to unwelcome viſitants. 
But, Sir, I am to let you know, that 
I am, when I can get abroad, a Jeades 
of the ſervants; I am he that keeps time 
with beating my cudgel againſt the 
boards in the gallery at an opera; I am 
he that am touched fo properly at a tra- 
gedy, when the people of quality ue 
ſtaring at one another during the mott 
important incidents: when you hear in 
a crowd a cry in the right place, an hum 
where the point is touched in u ſpeech, 
or an huzza fet up where it is the voice 
of the people; vou may conclude it 15 
begun, or joinc by, Sir, your more than 
humble ſervant, 


= Thomas TRUus ty 


Ne XkCVn. THURSDAY, JUNE 21. * 


PROJECERE ANIMAS 


VrnG. AN. vi. v. 436. 


THET PRODICALLY THREW THEIR ECULS AWAY. 


Mod the looſe papers which I 
have frequently ſpoken of hereto- 
fore, I find a coavertation betwecr Pha- 


A 


ramond and Eucrate upon the fubie* 

of duels, and the coppy of an edict it- 

ſued in conſequence of that diſcourſe. 
Eucrate 
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Eucrate 
the moiſt ſevere and vindiftive 
ments, ſuch as placing the bodies of the 


argued, That nothing but 
puniſh 


offenders in chains, and putting them 
to death by the moſt exquiſite torments, 
would be ſufficient to extirpate a crime 


which had fo long ted, and was 
10 firmly fixed in the opinion of the 
world as great and laudable: but the 


king anſwered, That indeed inſtances of 
ignominy were neceſſary in the cure of 
this evil; but conſidering that it prevail- 
ei only among ſuch as had a nicety in 
their ſenſe of honour, and that it often 
happened that a duel was fought to ſave 
appearances to the world, when both 
parties were in their hearts in amity and 
reconciliation to each other; it was evi- 
dent, that turning the mode another 
way would effectually put a ſtop to what 
bad being only as à mode. That to 
ſuch perſons poverty and ſhame were tor - 
ments ſufficient: that he would not go 
further in puniſhing in others, crimes 
which he was ſatisfied he himſelf was 
moſt guilty of, in that he might have 
prevented them by ſpeaking his liſplea- 
ture ſooner, Beſides which the king 
fail, he was in general averſe to tor- 
tures, which was putting human nature 
itfeit, rather than the criminal, to diſ- 
grace; and that he would be ſure not to 
aſe this means where the crime was but 
an ill effect ariſing from a laudable 
cauſe, the fear of ſhame. The king, at 
the fame time, ſpoke with much grace 
upon the ſubject of mercy; and repent- 
eil of many acts of that kind which had 
2 magnificent aſpe& in the doing, but 
dreadful conſequences in the example. 
Mercy to particulars, he obſerved, was 
cruelty in the general: that though a 
prince could not revive a dead man by 
taking the life of him who killed him, 
neither could he make a ion ta 
the next that ſhould die by the evil ex 
anple; or anſwer to himſelf for the par- 
tiality, in not pardoning the next as well 
45 the former offender. ©* As for me, 
fays Pharamond, I have conquered 
France, and yet have given laws to 
my people: the laws are my methods 
of lite, they are not a diminution but 
a direction to my power. I am fill 
abtolute to diſtinguiſh the innocent 
and the virtuous, to give honours to 
the brave and generous: I am abſo- 
jute in my good-will; none can op- 
poiſe my bounty, or preſcribe rules ' 
my favour, While I can, a5 I pleaſe, 
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reward the good, I am under nc pain 
that I cannot p don the wicket; fer 
which reaſon, continued Pharamond a 
I will effectualiy put a ſtop to this 
evil, by expoſing no more the render - 
neſs of my nature to the importunity 
of having the ſame reſpect to thoſe 
who are miſerable by their fault, and 
thoſe who are ſo by their misturtune. 
© Flatterers,” conclude | the king ſmil- 
ing, repeat to us princes, that we are 
* Heaven's vicegerents ; let us be ſo, 
and let the only thing out of our power 


be to do ill. 


Soon after the evening wherein Phara- 
mond and Eucrate had this converſation, 
the following edict was publithcd. 


PHARAMOND'S EDICT AGAINST 
DUELs. 


PHARAMOND, KING OF THE GAUT.S, To 
ALL ulis LOVING SUBJECTS SESDETH 
GREETING» 


WHEREAS it has come to our 
royal notice and ob{crvation, that 
in contempt ot ail laws divine and hu- 
man, it is ot late become a cu:om 
among the nohility and gentry of this our 
Kingdom, upon light and trivial, as 
well as great and urgent provocation, 
to invite each other into the fleht, there 
by their own hands, and of their own 
authority, to decide their controver'.'s 
by combat; we have thought tic to tzke 
the faid cuſtom into our royal coniider2- 
tion, and find, upon inquiry into the 
uſual cauſes whereon fuch fatal deciuons 
have ariſen, that by this wicked cuttom, 
mangre all the precepts oi our holy re:.- 
ion, and the rules of right reaſon, the 
greatelt act of the human mind, for- 
givenefs of injuries, is become vile aud 
ſhametul; that the rules vi good loctty 
and virtuous converition arc herehy in- 
verted; that the loote, the vain, aua ihe 
impudent, infult the careful, the diſ- 
creet, and the modeſt; that all virtue 13 
ſuppreſſed, and all vice ſupported, in the 
one act of being capable to dare to the 
death. We have alto turther, with great 
forrow of mind, oblrved, that this 
dreadful action, hy long impunity, (our 
royal attention being empioyed upon 
matters of more general concern) is he- 
come honourable, and the refuſal to en- 
gage in it ignominious. In theſe our 
royal cares and inquiries ve are yet far- 
ther male to unclerſtand, that che per- 
tens of moſt eminent worth, and moſt 
2B % hope ĩ ul 
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hopeful abilities, accompanied with the 
ſtrongeſt paſhon for true glory, are ſuch 
as are moſt liable to be involved in the 
dangers ariling from this licence. Now 
taking the ſud premiſes into our ſerious 
conſideration, and weil weighing that ail 
ſuch emergencies (wherein the mind is 
incapable of commanding itſelf, and 
where the infury is too tudden or too ex- 
quitite to be borne) arc particularly pro- 
vided for by laws heretofore enactcd; 
and that the qualities of leis infuries, 
like thote of ingratitude, are too nice 
and delicate to come under genera] rules; 
we dv relolre to biot this faſhion, or 
wantornels of anger, out of the nunds 
of our ſubjects, by our royal retolutiuns 
declared in tins edlict as follows: 

No perion vcho either ſends or accepts 
a challenge, or the polterity ot eithun, 
though no death epics thereupon, tha 
be, after the publication of this om 
lick, capable of bearivg cthee in tcl, 
our omas. 

Lt perten whe fla prove the (ſerie 
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ing or receiving a challenge, ſhall reecive 
to his own ule and property, thewwhole 
perſonal eſtate of both parties; and their 
real eſtate ſhall be immediately veſted in 
the next heir of the offenders in as am- 
ple manner as if the ſaid offenders were 
actually deceaſed. 

In caſcs where the laws, which we 
have already granted to our ſubjects, all- 
mit of an appeal for blood; when the 
criminal is condemned, by the ſaid ap- 
8 he all not only ſuffer death, but 

14S hole eſtate, real, mixed and per- 
tonal, ſhall from the hour of his death 
be veted in the next heir of the perſon 
whoſe blood he ſpilt. 

That it mall not hereafter be in our 
royal power, or that of our tut cents, 
to pardon tlic ſaid offences, or reſtore the 
offenders in their eftates, honour, or 
blood for ever. 5 a 

Given at our court at Blois, the 8th 

of Feliuary 420, in the fecend 
ve of our re!gn, 
T 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


—— TN TAESD QUPTAESNDI CURA PECORIC, 


TO STUDIOUSTY THEIP PFRUCONTE 


HERE is not lo variable a thing 

in nature as a lady's head- diefs: 
within my own memory have known 
i? riſe and tal! ume thirty der os 
About ten venus ago i thor up iQ 4 
very great hug, mtommeh that the 
temale part of our tpecies were much 
aller than the men. The women were 
o (uch an enormous ſtature, that * we 
appeared as grathoppers before them: 
a preſent, the whole tex is in 4 manner 
war fed and funk inte a race of beau- 
tics that lem 4 nom another FUSS? 8 
ememb i 1.144 dus who wrre ener 
very near {even tent high, that at prelent 
want fone mches of five: how they 
came tu be thus eurtatied | cannot learn; 
whether the Whole ex be at pretent un- 
der any penancc mh weknuy nothing 
at, or whether they have caſt their head- 
areties in order to ſurpriſe us with ſome— 
thing in that kind which ſhall be entire - 
ly new ; or whether ſome of the tallcd 
of the tex, being too cunuing for tlie 
ret, have contrived this method to 


make themlicives appcar zcable, 5 Ut 


Jv7, $4T. VI. v. 500. 

THEY ADO&N, 
a {crct;, though I find moſt are of op; - 
nion, thev are at pretent like trees new 
Jopp and pruned, that will certainly 
pi out up and flouriſh with greater heads 
than hetore, For my own part, as [ 
do not lov-to he infulted by women who 
are taller than mytclf, I admire the lex 
much more in the r preſent humiliation, 
which has reduced chem to their natural 
dim nens, than when they had extend- 
ed then pertons and lengthened them- 
es Gut unto formidable and gigantic 
fgures, IT om vot tor adding to the 
bruutitul edifices of nature, nor tor rail- 
mg any whimiical ſuperſtructure upon 
her zlans: I mat therefore repeat it, 
that 1 am highly plate with the coit- 
ture now :;niauhon, 4d think it fhews 
the good leaic which at preſent very 
much cigns among the valuable part of 
the lex. One may obterie that women 
in at] ages have taken more puins than 
men tv alorn1 the outhde of their heads; 
avi inderd I very much admire, that 
note temale architects, who raite fuch 
Wyatt tructures out of ribbands, 
lace, 
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lace, and wire, have not been recorde on the other, that appeared, to uſe the 


for meir reſpective inventions. It is cer- 
tais there have been as many orders in 
theſe kinds of building, as in thoſe 
wnich have been made of marble; ſome- 
times they riſe in the ſhape of a pyramid, 
;ometimes like a tower, and tometimes 
like a ſteeple. In Juvenal's time the 
building grew by ſeveral orders and ſto- 
ries, as he has very humorouſly de- 
ſcribed it. 
Tur premit erdinibus, te: adbuc compagibBus 
altum 
FE dificat caput : Andre machen à fronte vi- 
debis ; 
Poſt wine of : aliam red: 
Juv. SAT. vi. v 501. 
With curls on curls they build her head be- 
tore, 
And mount it with a formidable tow'r : 
A gianteis ſhe ſeems; but lo k behind, 
Ans then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
Davor. 
But I do not remember in any part of 
my reading, that the head - dreis aſpired 
70 ſo great an extravagance as in the 
fourteenth century; when it was built 
up in a couple of cones or ſpires, which 
Kood to exceſſively high on each fide of 
the head, that a woman, who was but 
a Pigmy without her head - dreſs, ap- 
peared like a Coloſſus upon putting it 
on. Monſiicur Paradin ſays, that theſe 
c:d-fathioned fontanges role an ell above 
the head; that they were pointed like 
ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of 
rape faitened to the tops of them, which 
were curiouſly fringed, and hung down 
their backs Ike ftreamers. 

The women might poſſibly have car- 
ried this Gothic building much higher, 
had not a famous monk, Thomas Co- 
necte by name, attacked it with great 
zeal and reſolution. This holy man 
travelled from place to place to preach 
down this monſtrous commode; and 
tuccceded to well in it, that as the ma- 
gicians facrificed their books to the 
flames upon the preaching of an apoſtle, 
many of the women threw down their 
head-drefles in the middle of his ſermon, 
and made a bonfire of them within fight 
of the 44 He was ſo renowned as 
well for the ſanctity of his lite as his 
manner of preaching, that he had often 
a congregalion of twenty thouſand peo- 
ple; the men placing themſelves on the 
one fide of his pulpit, and the women 


ſimilitude of an ingemous writer, like a 
foreſt of cedars with their heads reach- 
ing to the clouds. He fo warmed an 
animated the people againit this mon- 
ſtrous ornament, that it lay under a 
kind of perſecution; and whenever it ap- 
peared in public was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung ſtones at the perſons 
that wore it. But notwithſtanding this 
prodigy vaniſhed, while the preacher 
was among them, it began to appear 
again {ome months after his departure, 
or to tell it in Monheur Paradin's own 
words—* The women that, like fnails 
zin a fright, had drawn in their horns, 
* ſhot them out agun as ſoon as the 
© danger was over. This extravagance 
of the women's head - dreſſes in that age 
is taken notice of by Monſieur df Ar- 
gentrẽ in the Hiſtory of Bretagne, and 
by other hiſtorians as well as the perſon 
I have here quoted. 

It is uſually obſerved, that a good 
reign is the only proper time for the 
making of laws againſt the exorbitance 
of power; in the ſame manner an excei- 
five head-dreſs may be attacked the moft 
effectually when the faſhion is againſt 
it. I do therefore recommend this pa- 
per to my female readers by way of pre- 
vention. 

I would defire the fair-ſex to conſider 
how impoſſible it is for them to add any 
thing that can be ornamental to what is 
already the maſter · piece of nature. The 
head has the moſt beautiful appearance, 
as well as the higheſt ſtat on, in a hu- 
man figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face; the has 
touched it with vermilion, planted in it 
a double row of ivory, made it the ſeat 
of ſmiles and bluſhes, lighted it up and 
enlivened it with the brightneſs of the 
eyes, hung it on each fide with curious 
organs of ſenſe, given it airs and graces 
that cannot be deſcribed, and ſurround- 
ed it with ſuch a flowing ſhade of hair 
as ſets all ii s beauties in the moſt agree - 
able light: in ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have de · 
ſigned the head as the cupola to the moit 

lorious of her works; and when we load 
it with ſuch a pile of ſupernumerary or- 
naments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of 
the human figure, ard fooliſhly contrive 
to call off the eye from great and real 
beauties, to childiſh gewgaws, ribbands, 
and bone-lace. L 
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you xxow Yo Fix THE BOUNDS OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


HE club, of which I have often 

declared myſclt a member, were 
lait night engaged in a diſcourle upon 
that which paſles for the chief point of 
honour among men and women; and 
ſtarred a great many hints upon the ſub- 
zect, which I thought were entirely 
new. I ſhall therefore methodize the 
teveral reflections that aroſe upon this 
occaſion, and preſent my reader with 
them for the ſpeculation of this day; 
after having premiſed, that it there is 
anv thing in this paper which ſeems to 
diff-r with any paſſage of laſt Thurſ- 
day's, the reader will conſider this as 
the ſentiments of the club, and the other 
as my own private thoughts, or rather 
thoſe of Pharamond. 

The great point of honour in men is 
courage, and in women chaſtity. It a 
man lotes his honour in one rencounter, 
it is not impoſſible for him to regain it 
in another; a flip in a woman's honour 
is irrecoverable. I can give no rcatun 
for fixing the point of honour to theſe 
two qualities, unleis it be that each ſex 
{ets the greateſt value on the qualifica- 
ton which renders them the moſt ami- 
able in the eyes of the contrary ſex. 
Had men cholen for themſelves, with- 
out regard to the opinions of the fair- 
ſex, I ſhould believe the choice would 
have fallen on wiſdom or virtiuc; or had 
women determined their own point of 
honour, it is probable that wit or good- 
nature would have carried it againſt 
chaſtity. 

Nothing recummends a man more to 
the female tex than courage; whether it 
be that they are pleaſed to ſee one who 
is 2 terror to others tall like a flave at 
their fect, or that this quality tupplics 


their own principal defect, in guarding 


them from inſults, and avenging their 
quarrels, or that, courage is a natural 
indication of a ſtrong and ſprightly con- 
ſtitutlon. On the other fide, nothing 


makes a woman more eſteemed by the 
oppoſite ſex than chaſtity; whether it be 
that we always prize thoſe moſt who are 


hardeſt to came at, or that vothing bc · 


ſides chaſtity with it's collateral attend 
ants, truth, fidelity and conftancy, give: 
the man a property in the pcrton h- 
loves, and conſequently endcars her to 
him above all things. 

I am very much pleaſed with a paſſage 
in the inſcription on a monument erect - 
el in Wettminſter Abbey to the late 
Duke and Ducheſs of Newcattle—* Her 
* name was Margaret Lucas, youngett 
* jitter to the Lord Lucas of Colchetter; - 
Da noble family, for all the brother. 
© were valiant, and all the ſiſters vir- 
© tnous.” 

In books of chivalry, where the poin: 
of honour is ſtrained to mwinelſs, ths 
whole ftory runs on chaſtity and cov 
rage. The damſel is mounted on : 
white palfrey, as an emblem of hei in- 
nocence ; and, to avoid ſcanddal, mus. 
have a dwarf tor her page. She is 10 
to think of a man, until ſome misfor- 
tune has brought a knight-errant to lier 
relief. The knight falls in love, au, 
did not gratitude reſtrain her from mur 


.dering her dehverer, would die at her 


feet by her diſdain. However, he muſt 
wait ſome years in the deſert, heir: 
her virgin heart can think of a ſurren- 
der. The knight goes off, attack: 
every thing he meets that is bigger an.! 
ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all oppo:- 
tunitics of being knocked on the head 
and after ſeven years rambling retu::; 
to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtity has hee 
attacked in the mean time by giants au 
tyrants, and undergone as many trial 
as her lover's valour. 

In Spain, where there are ſtill great 
remains of this romantic humour, it is 
a tranſporting favour for a lady to cait 
an accidental glance on her lover from 
a window, though it be two or three 
ſtories high; as it is uſual for the lover 
to aſſert his paſſion for his miſtreſs, in 
ſingle combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of 
honour from man to man, is giving the 
lie. One may tell another he whores, 
drinks, blafphemes, and it may pats 
unreſented; bu: to fay he lies, * 

ac 


hut is jeſt, is an affront that nothing 
but olood can expiate. The reaſon 

Faps may be, becauſe no other vice 
implies a want of courage ſo much as 
the making of a lie; and therefore tell - 
irg 2 man he lies, is touching him in 
the moſt ſenſible part of honour, and 
indirectly calling him a coward. I can- 
not omit under this head what Hero- 


dotus tells us of the ancient Perſians, 


that from the age of five years to twenty 
they inſtru their ſons only in three 
things, to manage the horſe, to make 
uſe of the how, and to ſpeak truth. 
The placing the point of honour in 
this fall. kind of courage, has given 
occaſion to the very refuſe of mankind, 
who have neither virtue nor common 
ſenſe, to ſet up for men of honour. An 
Engliſh fer, who has not been long 
dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant tory of a 
French gentleman that viſited him early 
one morning at Paris, and after great 
feſſions ot reſpect, let him know that 
he had it in his power to oblige him; 
which, in ſhort, amounted to this, that 
he believed he could tell his lordſhip the 
perſon's name who juſtled him as he 
came out from the opera; but before he 
would proceed, he begged his lordſhip 
that he would not deny him the honour 
of making him his ſecond. The Eng- 
liſh lord, to avoid being drawn into a 
very fooliſh affair, told him that he was 
under engagements for his two next 
ducls to a couple of particular friends. 
Upon which the gentleman immediately 
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hoping his lordſhip would 


not take it ill if he meddled no farther 
in an affair from whence he himſelf was 
to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this falſe notion 
of honour, in fo vain and lively a people 
as thoſe of France, is deſervedly looked 
upon as one of the moſt glorions parts 
ot their preſent king's reign. It is pity 
but the puniſhment of theſe miſchievous 
notions thould have in it ſome particular 
circumſtances of ſhame and intamy; 
that thoſe who are flaves to them may 
ſee, that inſtead of advancing their re- 
putations, they lead them te ignominy 
an diſhonour. 

Death is not ſuſſicient to deter men 
who make it their glory to deſpiſe it; 
but if every one that fought a duel were 
to ſtand in the pillory, it would quickly 
ſeſſen the number of theſe imaginary 


men of honovr, and put an end to ſo 


ab!ud a practice. 
VV hen konour is a ſupport to virtuous 
inciples, and runs parallel with the 
ws of God and our country, it cannot 
be too much cheriſhed and encourage: 
but when the dictates of honour arc con- 
trary to thoſe of religion and equity, 
they are the grrateſt depravations of hu- 
man nature, by giving wrong 2:;7biticrs 
and falſe ideas of what is good and 
laudable; and ſhould therefore be ex- 
ploded by all governments, and driven 
out as the bane aud piaguc of human 
lociety. 
L 


MONDAY, JUNE 25. 


NIL EGO CONTULERIM JUCUNDO SANUS ico 


Hor. SAT. Yo L.. I. v. 44+ 


THE GREATEST BLECSSING IS A PLEASANT FAIFND. 


Man advanced in years that thinks 

fit to look back upon his former 
life, and calls that only life which was 
paſſed with fatisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all parts which were not plea- 
fant to him, will find himtelf very 
voung, if not in his infancy. Sickneſs, 
ill- humour, and idleneſs, will have rob- 
bed him of a great ſhare of that ſpace 
we ordinarily call our life. It is there- 
fore the duty of every man that would 
be true to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, 
2 diſpoſition to be pleated, and place 
himſelf in a conſtant aptitude for the 


ſure: of other men. 


ſatisfactions of his being. Inſtead of 
this, vou barely ſce a man who 1s nt 
uncaly in provortion to his advance 
in the arts or life, An afſfcted delicacy 
is the common improvement we rcct 
with in thoſe who preten to be refined 
above others: thev do not aim at true 
pleaſures themſelves, but turn their 
thoughis upon obſcrving the falſe pier - 
Such people are 


valetudinarians in fociety, and they 
ſhould no more come into company thin 
a ſick man ſhould come into the air: if 
a man is too weak to bear what is 2 re- 


freſhmeut 
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freſhment to men in health, he muſt ſtil] 
keep his chamber. When any one in 
Sir Roger's company complains he is 
out of order, he immediately calls for 
ſome poſſet-drink tor him; for which 
reaſon that ſort of people who are ever 
bewailing their conſtitution in other 
places, are the chearfulleſt imaginable 
when he is preſent. 

It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, 
and they not reckoned abſurd, ſhall en- 
t-rtain thoſe with whom they converſe 
by giving them the hiſtory of their pains 
and aches; and imagine ſuch narrations 
their quota of the converſation. This 
is of ail other the meaneſt help to dit- 
courle, and 2 man muſt not think at all, 
or think himſelt very inſignificant, when 
he finds an account of his head-ach 
anſwered by another aſking what news 
in the laſt mail? Mutual good-humcur 
sa dreis we ought to appear in wherever 
we mect, and we {ſhould make no men- 


"Yea of what concerns ourſelves, with- 


out it be of matters wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice; but indeed there are 
crowds of people who put themſelves 
n no method of pleaſing themſelves or 
athers; ſuch are thote whom we uſually 
c1tl indolent pertons. Indolence is, 
methinks, an intermediate ſtate between 
plealure and pain, and very much un- 
becoming any part of our hte atier we 
are cut of the nurſe's arms. Such an 
aver ſion to lahour creates a conſtant wea- 
rivets, and ane would think ſhould make 
exiſtence itſelf a burden. The indo- 
lent man deſcends from the dignity of 
his nature, and makes that being which 
was rational merely vegetative; his lite 
pls only in the mere create and 
Joan of a body, which, un relation 
to the reſt of the world, might as well 
1. ve Hem unir ſormed, 45: tut habitation 
ten neue mind. 

Or tim kind is elf of that extra- 
ordinary couple, Harry 1 erkit and bis 
Inv, Harry was in the days © his 
„ebe cnt of thoſe pert creatures who 
hier ich vivicity and litele under- 
tdi Re. Rchecca Quickly, hom 
„ marie, had all nat the fie of 
ti aud a hrely manner cond do ta- 
nas waking an agreeable worn, 
theils two people of teeming merit fell 
t each other's arms; and pation be- 
ung ſued, and no rcafon. or goo trite 
neither to ſuccred it, thor life is now 
3x + thang; their meals are whip, aud 
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their time tedious; their fortune has 
placed them above care, and their loſs 
of taſte reduced them below diverſion. 
When we talk of theſe as inftances of 
inexiſtence, we do not mean, that n 
order to live it is neceflary we ſhoule 
always be in jovial crews, or crowned 
with chaplets of roles, as the merry fel- 
lows among the arcients are deſcribed, 
but it is intended by conſidering thele 
contraries to pleaſure, indolence, and 
too much delicacy, to ſhew that it is 
prudence to preſerve a diſpoſition in 
ourſelves to receive a certain delight in 
all, we hear and tee. 

This portable quality of good-hu- 
mour ſeaſons all the parts and occur- 
rences we meet with, in ſuch a manner, 
that there are no moments left; but they 
ail pats with to much fatistaction, that 
the heaviett of loads, when it is a load, 
that of time, 1s never felt by us. Va- 
rilas has this quality to the higheſt pe: - 
fe ction, and communicates it wherere: 
he appears: the ſad, the merry, the ſc- 
vere, the melancholy, ſhew a new chear- 
tuincls when he comes amongit them. 
At the ſame time no one can repeat any 
thing that Varilas has ever ſaid that de- 
lerves repetition; but the man has that 
innate goodneſs of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, becaule every 
man thinks he is ſo to him. He does 
not leem to contribute any thing to the 
mirth of the company; and yet upon 
reflection ycu find it all happened by 
his being there. I thought n was whim- 
lically ſaid of a gentleman, that if Va- 
rilas had wit, it would be the beſt wit 
in the world. It is certain, when a 
weil corrected lively imagination and 
good-breeding are added to a tweet diſ- 
poſition, they qualify it to be one of the 


greatelt bleflings, as well as pleaſures 


ot life. 

Nen would come into company with 
ten times the pleaſure they do, it they 
were ture ct hearing nothing which 
ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected 
what would plcate them. When we 
know every perſon that is ſpoken of is 
reprelented by one who has no ill-will, 
and every thing that is mentioned de- 
{cribed by one that is apt to let it in the 
beſt Habt, the entertamment muſt be 
delicate, bccaute the cook has nothing 
brought to his hand but what is the moſt 
exceilent in its kind. Beautiful pic- 


tures are the cutertainments of pure 
minds, 
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mids, and defurmities of the corrupted, 
It is a degrec towards the life of angels, 
when we enjoy converlation wherein 
tac is nothing preſented but in it's 
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excellence; and a degree towards that of 
demons, wherein nothing is thewn but 
* - * * * 

in it's degencracy. 7 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


R Us, FT LIRFR PATFR, ET CUM CACTORE POLLUKX, 
POT IN GENTIA FACTA. PEORUM I TEMAPLA RECEPTI, 
DUM TERRAS HOMINUMQUVE COLUNT G# NU, ASPERA BELLA 
COUMPONUNT, AGKOS ASSIGNANT, OP7I10A CONDUNTS 
PIURKRAVERE SUITS NON RESPONDEAELE 7 AVOREM 


"ERRATUM MERITIS.,- 


Hor. Er. I. t. 2. v, . 


IMITATFfF 9. 


* 


* D AND HENRY, NOW THF BOA3T OF FAME, 
a4%D VIRKTUOUS ALFRED, A MORE SACRED NAME, 

A TER A LIFF OF GEN'ROUS TOILG ENDUR Dy 

THE GAUL SUBDU b, OR PROPERTY SECUR'D, 
AMBITION HUMBLED, MIGHTY CITIE® STORM'D, 

OK LAWS ESTABLISH'D, AND THE orte KEFORM'D3 
Ci.05 D THEIR LONG GLORTES WITH A GIGH, TO FIND 


TH  UNWILLING GRATITUDE UP BALE MANKIND. 


5 ENSURE, tiys 1 late ingenious 

author, * is the tax a man pays 
to the public for being eminent.” It is 
2 folly tor an eminent man to think of 
eſcaping it, and a weaknefs to be affected 
with it. All the illuitrious perſons of 
antiquity, and indeed of every age in the 
world, have paſſed through this fiery 
perſecution. There is no defence againſt 
reproach but obſcurity; it is àa kind of 
goncomitant to greatneſs, as {atires and 
invectives were an elfcntial part of a 
Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are expoſe to 
-cofure on one hand, they are as much 
liable to flattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to 
them, they like wiſe receive praiſcs which 
they do not deferve. In a word, the 
man in a high poſt is never regarded 
with an indifferent eye, but always con- 
ſidered as a friend or an enemy. For 
this reaſon perſons in great ſtations have 
ſeldom their ti ue characters drawn until 
ſeveral years after their deaths. Their 
perſonal frien-!ſhips and enmities muſt 
ccale, and the parties they were engaged 
in be at an end, before their faults or 
their virtues can have juſtice done them. 
When writers have the leatt opportuni- 
ties of kno-vinadthe truth, they are in 
he beſt diſpoſition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of poſte- 
rity to adjutt the chyracters of illuſtrious 
pertons, and to ſet matters right between 
thoſe antagoniis, who by their rivalry 
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for greatneſs divided a whole age 13%; 
factions. We can now allow Cefar to 
be a great man, without derogating from 
Pompey; and celebrate the virtues ot 
Cato, without detracting from thoſe of 
Ceſar. Every one that has been long 
dead has a due proportion of praiſe al- 
loted him, in winch whilſt he lived his 
friends were too profuſe and his enenties 
too ſparing. 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton's cal- 
culations, the laſt comet that made it's 
appearance in 1689, imbibed to much 
heat by it's approaches to the fun, that 
it would have been two thoutand times 
hotrer than red hot iron, had it been a 
globe of that metal; and that ſuppoſing 
it as big as the earth, and at the fame 
diſtance from the tun, it would be ntry 
thouſand vears in cooling, before it re- 
covered it's natural temper. In the 
like manner, if an Engliſhman coniiders 
the great ferment into which our poli- 
tical world is thrown at preſent, and 
how intenſely it is heated in all it's parts, 
he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cocl again 
in lets than three hundred years. In 
ſuch a tract of time it is poſitble that the 
hears of the prelent age may be extin- 
guiſhed, and our teveral claſſes of great 
men repreſented under their proper cha- 
raters. Some eminent hittorian may 
then probably ariſe that will not write 
* recentthus odits,” as Tacitus cxpreiles 
it, with the paſſions and prejudices of a 
cotemporary zuthor, but mak an im- 
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partial diſtribution of fame among the 
great men of the preſent age. | 

I cannot forbear entertaining myfelf 
very often with the iden of ſuch an in. a- 
ginary hiſtorian deſcribing the reign of 
Anne the Firſt, and introducing it with 
a prefoce to his reader, that he 15 now 
entering upon the motl- Mining pat ot 
the Engliſh ery. The ereat rivals in 
fame will be then :{tioguiſhed accord - 
ing to their reſpeftive merits, and hone 
in their proper points of light, * Such 
an one, fays the hiſtorian, © though 
« variouſly repreſented by the writers of 
* his own ag*, appears to have been a 
© man of more than ordinary abilities, 
* great application, and uncummon in- 
© tegrity: nor was ſuch an one, though 
of an oppotre party and intereſt, in- 
© ferior to him in an of thele reſpects,” 
The ſeveral antagoniſts who now endea- 
your to depreciate one another, and arc 
celebrated or traduced by difterent par- 
tics, will then have the fame be dy of 
admirers, and appear i.juttrious in the 
opinion of the whole Biitich nation. 

he deſerving man, who can now re- 
commend himtelf to the eftern; of but 
halt his countrymen, will then receive 
the approbatiens and applautes of a 
whole age. 

Among the ſeveral perſons that flou- 
riſh in this glerious reign, there is no 
queition but fuch a future hiſtorian, as 
the perton f whom | am ſpeaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and 
learning, who have now any figure in 
the Britiſh nation. For my own part, 
I often flatter myſelf with the honour- 
able mention which will then be made 
of me; and have drawn up a paragraph 
in my own umagination, that I tanc v 
will not be altogether unhke what will 
be found in tome page or other of this 
imaginary hiltorian. 
© It was under this reign,” fays he, 
that the Spectator publiſhed thoſe little 
diurnal eflavs which are fill extant. 
We know very little of the name or 

rſon of this anther, except only that 

was a man of a very thort face, 
extremely addicted to hlence, and 10 
great a lover of knowledge, that he 


other reatun but to take the meaſure 
of a pyramid, His cluef friend was 
ove Sir Roger de Ceoverley, à winnie 
cal conntry knight, and 2 Templar 
vhote name he has not tranſinitted to 
ui, He liec as ledget 2 ne.. 
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made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no 
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* of a widow-woman, and was a great 
humourift in ail parts of his lite. 
This is all we can affirm with any 
certainty ot his perton and character. 
As tor his ſpeculations, notwithſtand 
ing the teveral obtolete words and ob- 
eure phrates of the age in which he 
ed, we mill underſtand enough of 
them to ee the diverfions and charac - 
ters ot the Engliſh nation in his time: 
not but tnat we are to make allow 

ance for the mirth and humour of the 
author. who has doubtleſs ſtrained 
many repretentations of things beyond 
the truth. For if we interpret hie 
words in their literal meaning, u. 
mult tuppoſe that women of the ti: 11 
quality uſed ro pats away whole morn. 
ings at 2 puppet-ſhow: that they at 
teited their principles by their patches : 
that an audience would fit cut ar 
evening to hear a dramatical perform 
ance written in a language which the. 
did not underſtand: that chairs and 
nower- pots were introduced as actoi 

upon the Britiſh ſtage: that a promi 

cuous aflembly of men and wome 

were allowed to meet at midnight in 
matques within the verge of the court 
with many improbahilities of the lik: 
nature, We mult therefore, in thei: 
and the like caſes, ſuppoſe that theft. 
remote hints and alluſions aimed z: 
lome certain follies which were ther 
in vogue, and which at preſent we 
have not any notion of, We may 
gueſs by ſeveral paſſages in the Spe- 
culations, that there were writers wh; 
endeavoured to detract trom the work : 
ot this author; but as nothing of thi: 
nature is come down to us, we can- 
not gueſs at any obiections that coul. 
be made to his paper. If we conii- 
der his fliie with that indulgence 
which we mutt ſhew to old Engliſh 
writers, or it we look into the variety 
of his ſubjects, with thote teveral cri- 


ucal diflertations, moral reficttions, 
= * * * * * 
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The to. jowing part of the paragraph 
is 16 much to mv advantage, aud be- 
vond any thing I can pretend to, that [ 
hope my reader ill exculc ine lor not 
44 tar, 740 
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No CII. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


— CSUS ANIMO DFRENT ALIQUASDTO DARTy 


AD COGITANDUM MELIOR UT REDEAT 5131. 


Pizor. FAB. xIV. L. 3 


THE MIND OUGHT SOMETIMFS TO BF DIVERTED, THAT IT MAY RETURN THE 
BETTER 10 THINKI>GC. 


Do not know whether to call the fol- 


lowing letter a fatire upon coquettes, 
or a repreſentation of their ſeveral fan- 
taſtical accompliſh ments, or what other 
title to give it; but as it is I ſhall com- 
municate it to the public. It will ſuffi- 
ciently explain it's own intentions, fo 
that I ſhall give it my reader at length, 
without either preface or poſticript. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 
OMEN are armed with fans as 
men with words, and ſometimes 
do more execution with them. To the 
end therefore that ladies may be entire 
miſtreſſes of the weapons which they 
bear, I have erected an academy for the 
training up of young women in the 
* exercile of the fan,” according to the 
molt fathionable airs and motions that 
are now practiſed at court. The ladics 
who * carry* fans under me are drawn 
up twice a day in my great hall, where 
they are inſtructed in the ule of their 
arms, and exerciſed by the following 
words of command : 
Handle yobr fans, 
Unfurl your fans, 
Diſcharge your fans, 
Ground your fans, 
Recover your fans, 
Flutter your fans. 
By the right obſervation of theſe few 
plain words of command, a woman of 
2 tolerable genius, who will apply her- 
telf diligently to her exerciſe for the 
{pace of but one half-year, ſhall be able 
to give her fan all the graces that can 
poſſibly enter into that little modiſh 
machine, | 
But to the end that my readers may 
form to themſelves a right notion of this 
exerciſe, I beg leave to explain it to 
them in all it's parts. When my fe- 
male regiment is drawn up in array, 
with every one her weapon in her hand, 
upon my giving the word“ to handle 
their fans, each of them ſhakes her fan 
at me with a tmile, then gives her right- 
hand woman a tap upon the thoulder, 
then prefies her lips with the extremity 


of her fan, then lets her arms ſall in an 
ealy motion, and ſtands in a readineſs 
to receive the next werd of command. 
All chis is done with a cloſe fan, and is 
generally learned in the firſt week. 

The next motion is that of * unfurl- 
ing the fan, in which are compre- 
hended ſeveral little flirts and vibrations, 
as alſo gradual and deliberate openings, 
with many voluntary fallings aſunder 
in the fan itſelf, that are ſeldom learned 
under a month's practice. This part 
of the exercitepleaſes the ſhectators more 
than any other, as it diſcovers on a ſud- 
den an infinite number of cupids, gar- 
lands, altars, birds, beaſts, rainbows, 
and the like agreeable figures, that diſ- 
play themſelves to view, whiltt every 
one in the regiment holds a picture in 
her hand. 

Upon my giving the word to“ dif- 
© charge their fans, they give one gene- 
ral crack that may be heard at a conh- 
derable diſtance when the wind fits fair. 
This is one of the molt difficult parts 
of the exerciſe; but I have ſeveral la- 
dies with me, who at their firſt entrance 
could not give a pop loud enough to be 
heard at the further end of a reom, who 
can now * diſcharge a fan” in fuch a man- 
ner, that it ſhall make a report like a 
pocket-piitol. I have likewiſe taken 
care, in order to hinder young women 
trom letting off their fans in wrong 
places or unſuitable occahons, to ſhew 
upon what ſubject the crack of a fan 
may come in properly: I have likewiſe 
inyented a fan with which a girl of ſix- 
teen, by the help of a little wind which 
is inclofed about one of the largeſt ſticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman 
of fitty with an ordinary fan. 

When the fans are thus © diſcharged," 
the word of command in courſe is to 
ground their fans,” This teaches 2 

y to quit her fan gracefully when ſhe 
throws it ahde in order to take up a 

ck of cards, adjnſt a curl of hair, re- 
place a falling pin, or apply herſelf to 
any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exerciſe, as it only conſits 
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in toſſing + for, with an air upon à long 
table, (which ſtands by for that p pee) 
may be learned in two Gays time as well 
as in a twwelvemonth, 

When my female recvimert is thus 
Cifarmet, I generally let them walk 
about the room for ſome time; when on 
a {ren like Iavies th lock upon 
their watcnes after à long viiit, thev all 
ef them katen to their arms, catch them 
vp in a Eurry, and place themtelves in 
their proper ſtations upen my calling 
ent! Recover your fans!“ Thie part 
of the ex.icile is not difficult, provided 
a wernan applies her thonghts to it. 

The * fluttering of the fan' is the laſt, 
and indetd the maſter- piece of the whole 
cxercite; but it a Indy docs not miſ 
ſpend her time, ſhe may make hertelf 
miſtreſs of it in three months. TI ge- 
ncrally lay aide the dog-days and the 
hot time of the ſummer for the teach- 
ing this part of the exerciſe; for as focn 
as ever I pronounce Flutter your 
© ſans,” the place is filled with fo miny 
zephvrs and gentle breezes as are very 
refreſhing in that ſcaſon of the year, 
though they might be dangerous to la— 
dies of a tender corſtitution in any other, 

There is an infinite varicty of motions 
to be made uſe of in the © flatter of a 
fan: there is the angry flutter, the 
nodiſh flutter, the timcrous flutter, the 
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confuſed futter, the merry futter. av. 
the amorous flutter. Not to be tedionue, 
there is ſcarce any emotion in the rnd 
which does not produce a ſuitable ag. 
tation in the fan; intomuch, that if 1 
only fee the tan of a diſciplined lady, I 
know very weil whether tho laughs, 
frovre, cr bluſhes. I have Ken a fan 
10 very Any, that i: wed Fave been 
dangerous tor the abſent lover who pro- 
voked 1t to kave come within the wind 
of it; and at other tuncs ſo v ry languiſh. 
ing, that I have Lecn glad far the lady's 
{ike the lover was at 2 f Nciert dif. 
tance from it. I nee! not: ad, that a 
fan is either a prude or coguette, ⁊c- 
cording to the nature of th» periun who 
bears it, To conc) ux letter, Imuſt 
acquamt you that I have fem my own 
obtervations compiled n line rreVite for 
the uſe of my ſrhotors, intrtled The 
 Paſhons ef the Fan; which I vill com 
municate to you, if vou think it may he 
of ute to the public. I tlinl} hove a 
general review on 'Fhurtiay next; to 
which vou ſhall he very welcome if you 
will honour it with your pretence. 

I am, &c. 


P. S. I teach voung gentlemen the 
whole art of gullanting a tan, 

N. B. I have teveral itte plain fans 
made for this ule, to avoid expence. 
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ALL MEN WILL TRY, AND HOPE To WRITE ASWELL, 


N NoT {WiTHOUT MUCH PAINE) BE CNDECELV'D, 


NV Y friend the divine having been 
E uted with words of complaiſancc, 
which he thinks could be properly ap- 
plied to no one living, and I think could 
de only ipoken cf him, and that in his 
»hience, was fo extremely offended with 
the exceſkve way of ſpeaking civilities 
among us, that he made a diſcourſe 
„guinſt it at the club; which he con- 
cinded with this remark, that he had 
not heard one compliment made in our 
ſociety ſince it's commencement. Every 
one was pleated with his concluſion : 
and as each knew his good-will to the 
ret, he was convinced that the many 
pretcthons of kindnets and ſervice, which 
«2 orainarily meet with, are not na- 


* 
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tural where the heart is well inclined; 
but are a proſtitution of ſpeech, ſeldom 
intended to mean any part of what they 
expreſs, never to mean all they expreſs. 
Our reverend friend, upon this topic, 
pointed out to us two or three paragraphs 
on this tubie& in the firſt ſermon of the 
fixrit volume of the late archbiſhop's 
polthumous works. I do nut know 
that I ever read any thing that pleaſed 
me more, and as it is the praiſe of Lon- 
ginus, that he ſpeaks of the ſublime in a 
ile ſuitable to it, ſo one may ſay of this 
author upon fincerity, that he ab!:or: 
any pomp of rhetoric on this occaſion, 
and treats it with more than ordinary 
ſimplicity, at once to be a preacher and 
al 


n example. 
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With what command of 


himſeif does he lay before us, in the 
language and temper of is „ rofeſſion, 
a fault, which bv the !eait liberty and 
warmth of expreſſion would be he mot 
lively wit and fatire! Put his heart was 
better c1fpoſed, and the god man chat- 


ti 


zer the 


great wit in fuch a maancr, 


that he was ae to ſpeak as flows. 
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© —Amongit oc many eiker inftances 
of the great corru ion and degeneracy 
of the age wierein we live, the great 
and vencral want of ſincerity in con- 
vertation is none of the Leatt. le 
world is grown fo full of d Hmula— 
tion and compliment, that men's wonds 
are hardly any G&gmilication of their 
thoughts; nod if any mon mcaſure his 
words by his heart, and fpeaks as he 
thinks, and (do not expricts more Kind- 
nels to every man, than men ulualiy 
have for any man, he cam hardly 
eicape the centure of wait of breeding. 
The ola Enguih plainneſs and fiace- 
tity, that gencrous integrity of nature, 
and honetty of ([:tpoſition, which al- 
wavs argues true gicatneſs of mind, 
and is uſually accompanied with un- 
d.nnted courage and retolution, is in 
a great meature lit ainongſt us: there 
hath been a long cadeavour to tranſ- 
torm us into foreign manners and fa- 
ſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile 
notation of none of the bett of our 
neighbuurs in fume of the worlt of 
their qualities. The dialect of con- 
verſation is now a- days fo ſwelled 
with vanity and compliment, and ſo 
lurfeited, as I may tay, cf exprefſions 
of kindneſs and reipect, that if a man 
that lived an age or two ago ſhould 
return into tne work again, he would 
really want a dictionary to help him 
to underſtand his own language, and 
to know the true intrinſic value of the 
phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly 
at firſt believe at what a low rate the 
higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions of kind- 
neſs imaginable do commonly paſs in 
current payment; and when he ſhould 
come to underſtand ir, it would be a 
great while before he could bring him- 
telf with a good countenance and a 
good conſcience to converſe with men 
upon equal terms, and in their own 
way. 

And in truth it is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther it ſhould more provoke our con- 
tempt or our pity, to hear what ſo- 


lemu expreſſions of reſpect and kind- 
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refs will poſs between men, almoſt 
upon no ecctmun; how great honour 
and -tteem they will declare for one 
whom perhaps they never fe before, 
and how entirely they are all on the 
fulden devoted to his fervice and in- 
terctt, for no rralon; how infinitely 
and cternally ohligett to him, for no 
benefit; ant how extreme) they will 
be concern for him; vea ard affli te 
ul too, ter no cauſe. IT know it is 
Fil, in uſtiticat ion of this holiow kind 
of converſition, that there is no harm, 
nor cal ect in compiument, but 
the watter is weil enough, (> long 1s 
we underitin! one nother; t ver 
Talent ut nimmio-\Vords are like 
nioney:“ and win the current value 
of them is generally underitood, no 
man is ckcated by them. Thus is 
ſomething it fuch words were any 
thing; but beivg brought into the ac- 
count, thev me mere cyphers. Howe 
ever, it is {till a juſt matter of com- 
plamt, that ſincerity and plainneſs 
are cut of faſhion, and that our lan- 
gunge is running into a lie; an! that 
men have almoit quite perverted the 
ue of ſpench, and male words to ſig- 
nity nothing; that the greateſt part of 
the convertation of mankind 15 little 
elle but driving a trade of dithmula- 
tion; inſomuch that it would make a 
man heartily ſick and weary of the 
world, to fee the little fincerity that 
is in uſe and practice among men.“ 

When the vice is placed in this con- 


temptible light, he argues unmſwerabiy 
againſt it, in words and thoughts fo ne- 
tural, that any man who reads them 
would imagine he himſelf could have 
been the author of them. 

If the ſhow of any thing be good 


for any thing, I am ſure fincerity is 


© hetter; for why does any man dif- 


lemble, or ſeem to be that which le 
is not, but becauſe he thinks it good 
to have ſuch a quality as he pretends 


to? For to counterfeit and diſſemble, 


is to put on the appearance of ſome 
real excellency. Now the beſt way 
in the world to ſeem to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would ſeem to 
be. Beſides, that it is many times as 
troubleſome to make good the pretence 
of a good quality, as to have it; and 
if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
but he is diſcovered to want it; and 
then all his pains and labour to ſeem 
to have it, is loſt. 
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In anot! er part of the fame diſconrſe 
he goes on to ſhew, that all artifice miſt 
ni1turally tend to the diſappointment of 
bim that practiſes it. 

© Whatioever convenience may be 
thought to be in falſhood and diſſimu- 
* lation, it is ſoon over; but the incon- 
« venience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 
* brings a man undcr an everlaiting 


© icalouſy and ſutp1c1on, fo that he is 
not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
* truſted when perhaps he means ha- 
* neſtly. When a man hath once for- 
* feited the reputation of his integrity, 
© he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then 
t ſe ve his turn, neither truth nor falle- 
© hood.” 


R 
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ond be a nobler improvement, 

0: rather a recovery of what we call 
coot-breeding, if nothing were to paſs 
amongſt us for agrecable which was the 
leatt tranigreſſion againſt that rule of life 
called decorum, or a regard to decency. 
This would command the reipet of 
mankind, becaute it carries in it dete- 
rence to their good opinion, as humility 
lolged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which 
no haughty ſoul, with all the arts ima- 
ginable, will ever be able to purchatc. 
Tully fays, virtue and decency are fo 
nearly related, that it is difacnit to ſe- 
rate them from each other hut in our 
imagination. As the beauty of the 
body always accompanies the health of 
it, fo certainly is decency concomitant 
to virtue: as beauty of body, with an 
agreeable carriage, pleaſes the exe, and 
that pleaſure conſiſts in that we obſerve 
all the parts with a certain elegance are 
proportioned to each other; ſo does de- 
cency of behaviour which appears in our 
lives obtain the approbation of all with 
whom we converſe, from the order, 
conſiilency. and moderation of our words 
and actions. This flows from the re- 
verence we bear towards every good 
man, and to the world in general; for 
to be negligent of what any one thinks 
of you, does not only ſhew you arrogant 
Hut abandoned. In all theſ: confide- 
rations we are to diſtinguiſh how one 
virtue differs from another; as it is the 
part of juſtice never to do violence, it is 
of modeſty never to commit offence. In 
this laſt particular Hes the whole force 
of what is called decency; to this pur- 
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poſe that exceijent moraliſt above men- 
tioned talks of decency; bur this quality 
is more cafhiv comprehended by an or- 
dinary capacity, than expreſſed with all 
his eloquence, This decency of buha- 
v:our is generally tranigrefſed among all 
orders ot men: nar, the very women, 
though themſelves created it as it were 
for ornament, are often very much mu- 
taken in this ornamental part of fe. 
It wonld, methinks, be a thort rul- tor 
behaviour, if every young lady in her 
dreſs, words and actions, were only to 
recommend herſelf as a ſiſter, daughter, 
or wife, and make herſelf the more 
eſteemed in one of thoſe characters. 
The care of themſelves, with regard to 
the families in which women are born, 
is the beſt motive for their being courted 
to come into the alliance of other houſes. 
Nothing can promote this end more than 
a ſtrict preſervation of decency. I ſhoul: 
be glad if a certain equettrian order oi 
ladies, ſome of whom one meets in an 
evening at every outlet of the town, 
would take this ſubject into their ſerious 
conſideration: in order thereunto the fol- 
lowing letter may not be wholly un- 
worthy their perufal. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
G OING lately to take the air in one 
of the moiſt beautiful evenings this 
ſeaſon has produced; as I was admiring 
the ſerenity of the ſky, the lively colours 
of the fields, and the variety of the 
landſkip every way around me, my eyes 
were ſuddenly called off from theſe in- 
animate objects by a little party of horſe- 
men I ſaw paſſing the road. The greater 
par” 


THE 


part of them eſcaped my particular e 
i-rvation, by reaſon that my whole at- 
tention was fixed on a very fair youth 
who rode in the midſt of them, and 
t-emed to have been dreſſed by ſome 
Celcription in a romance. His features, 
complexion, and habit, hal a remarkable 
effeminacv, and a certain languiſhing 
vanity appeared in his air; his hair, well 
curled and powered, hung to a con- 
iderable length on his ſhoulders, and 
was wantonly ty'd, as if by the han Is 
ot his miitrets, in a ſcarlet ribbon, which 
xayed like a ſtreamer behind him; he 
Pad a coat and wailtcoat of blue camblet 
trimmed and embroidered with f:lver; a 
cravat of the fineſt lace; and wore, in a 
{mart cock, a little beaver hat edged 
with filver, and made more ſprightly by 
A fe*ther. His horte too, which was a 
pacer, was adorned after the ſame airy 
manner, and feemed to ſhare in the va- 
nitv of the rider. As I was pitying the 
luxury of this young perſon, who ap- 
peared to me to have been elucated only 
as an ohject of fight, I perceived on my 
nearer approach, and as I turned my eycs 
downward, a part of the equipage I had 
not obſet ved before, hien was a pett! - 
coat of the ſame with the coat and waiſt- 
coat. After this diſcovery, I looked 
again on the face of the fair Amazon 
who had thus deceived me, and thought 
thoſe features which had before offended 
me by their ſoftneſs, were now ſtrength- 
ened into as improper a boidnets; and 
though her eyes, nofe, and mouth, 
{-emed to be formed with perfect ſem- 
metry, I am not ccrtain whether ſhe, 
who in appearance was a very hand- 
ſome youth, may not be in reality a very 
indifferent woman. 

There is an objection which naturally 
preſents itielf againſt theſe occaſional per- 
plexities and mixtures of dreſs, which 
is, that they ſeem to break in upon that 
propriety and diſtinction of appearance 
which the beauty of Iffergut charac - 
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icular ob- 
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ters is preſerved; and if they ſhould be 


more frequent than they are at preſent, 
would look like turning our public al- 
ſemblies into 2 general maſquerade. 
The morlel of this Amazonian hunting - 
habit for ladics, was, as TI take it, firſt 
imported from France, and wel! cnough 
expreſſes the gaiety of a people who are 
taught to do any thing fo it he with au 
aſſurance; but I cannot help thinking it 
fits aukwardly yet on our Engliſh mo- 
deity. The petticoat is a kind of in- 
cumbrance upon it, and it the Amazon 
ſhould think fit to go on in this plunder 
of our ſex's ornaments, they ought to 
add to their ſpoils, and compleat their 
triumph over us, by wearing the breeches. 

It it be natural to contract inſenſibly 
the manners of thule we imitate; the 
ladies who are pleaſed with aſſuming 
our dreſſes will do us more honour than 
we deſerve, but they will do it at their 
own expence. Why ſhould the lovely 
Camilla deceive us in more ſhapes than 
her own, and affect to be repret-nted in 
her picture with a gun and a ſpaniel; 
while her elder brother, the heir of a 
worthy family, is drawn in ſilks like 
his filter? The dreſs and ar of a man 
are not well to be divided; and thoſe 
who would not he content with the lat- 
ter, ought never to think of aſſuming 
the former. There is fo large a portion 
of natural agreeableneſs among the fair- 
ſex of our iiland, that they ſeera betray 
ed into thele romantic habits without 
having the ſame occahun for them with 
their inventors: all that needs to be de- 
fixed of them is, that they would be 
themſelves, that is, what nature de- 
ſigned them; and to tee their miſtakt 
when they depart from this, let them 
look upon a man who affects the ſoft- 
neſs and effeminacy of 2 woman, ta 
learn how their ſex mutt appear to us, 
when approaching to the reſemblance of 
a man, Lei, du, your moſt humble 
ler rant. 
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r TAx I IT TO BE A PRATNCTPAL RULF OF TIFF, NOT TO BE TOO MUCH Ayv- 
DICTED TO ASY CAE THINGT 


Y friend Will Honeycomb. va- 

I's himtelt very much upon 
what he calls the knowielwe of man- 
kind, which has colt him many daſters 
in his youth; fer Will reckons every 
mi$fortun: that he has met with among 
the women, and every rencounter a- 
mong the men, as pris of his educt- 
tion, and tancirs he ton never have 
been the man he is, hat not he broke 
windows, knocxed down conftalics, 
difturbed hone't provic wath his mid— 
night leren udes, ard heat up 3 ed wo- 
man's quntters, when he was a young 
fellow. "The changing in adventures 
of this nature Wit: calls the itudving of 
mankiut; and terms this knowledge of 
the town, the knowledge of the work. 
Will in nnouſly contefles, that for half 
his life his head ached every morning 
wich reuding of men over-mght; and 
at pref nt comforts himſelf und cer 
tin pins which he ches from tune 
to time, that without hem hege not 
have been acquaiored with the gaflan— 
trie ot the age. This WII louks nom 
as the leurning of a ventienian, ani re- 
gar ds all ener Kin of (ener ou as the 
accompliſtuncnts of one whom he calls 
a ſcholar, a buokith muna, or a philo- 
ſopher. 

For theſe reafors Will fing in mived 
company. where he has the diteretion 
not to go out of his depth, and has of 
ten a certain way of making his real ig- 
-norance ippear a Keming one. Our 
ciub however has frequently caught him 
tripping, at Winch mas they never 
fpare him. For as Will often ingil“s 
us with. the knowi-:lg2 of the town, we 
ſometimes take our revenge upon him 

cur knowledge of books, 

He was lat week producing two or 
three letters which he writ in his youth 
to a coquette lady. The raiilerv of them 
wis natural, and well ennug! tor a mere 
man of the town; bur, very unluckily, 
Gryeral of the wordt were wrong tpelt. 
Wim laughed his od at lirtt as well as 


he could; but finding himſelf priſhed on 
ail ies, and ctpecially by the Templar, 
he told us wit; a ltile paſſion, that he 
never like peiantry in ſpelling, and that 
he ſpelt ike a gentleman, and not like 2 
(crolar; upon this Will hat receurſe to 
his old top'c of ſhewing the narrow-ſp; - 
ritedne!s, the pride and ignorance ct 
pedunts; which he curied fo far, that 
upon my retiring to my lodgings, I 
could not tot hear throwing together ſuch 
reſle tions as occurred to me upon that 
ſubie &. 

A mm who has been brought up 
among books, and is able to talk of no- 
thing elle, is a very indifferent compa- 
mon, and what we call a pedant. Bur, 
methinks, we ſhould enlarge the title, 
an ! give it every one that does not know 
how to think out of his profeſſion ar. 
particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mer 
man of the town? Bar him the play. 
hanies, a catalogue of the reigning bean 
ties, and an account of a tew taſhion- 
able liſtempers that have befallen hin, 
anc! you ſtrike him dumb. How man: 
a pretty gentleman's knowledge lies al! 
within the verge of the court? He will 
tell you the names of the principal fa. 
vourites, repeat the ſhrewd ſayings of a 
min of quality, whiſper an intrigue tha: 
is not yet blown upon by common fame 
or, if the ſphere of his obſervations is 
lictic larger than ordinary, will perhaps 
enter into all the incidents, turns, aud 
revolutions in a game of ombre. Wher 
he has gone thus far, he has ſhewn you 
tae whole cirele of his accompliſhments, 
his parts are drained, and he is diſable 
from any farther converſation, What 
are the:e but rank pedants? and ye! 
thete are the men who value themſelves 
moſt on their exemption from the pe- 
dantry of colleges. 

might here mention the military pe- 
Gant, who always talks in a camp, and 
i» ſtorming towns, maki g lodgiacuts, 
ant üöghieing battles trom one cad of the 

var 
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vear to the other. Everv thing he ſpeaks 
tnells of gunpowder; it you take away 
his artillery from him, he has not a 
word to ſay for himſelf. I might like- 
wile mention the la- pedant, that is per- 
petnally putting caſes, repeating the tranſ- 
actions of Weltminiter Hall, wrangling 
with you upon the moſt indifferent cir- 
cumitances of life, and not to be con- 
vinced of the diſtance of a place, or of 
the moſt trivial point in converſation, 
but by dint of argument. The ſtate 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and loft in 
politics. If you mention either of the 
Kings of Spam or Poland, he taiks very 
notably; but if you vo out of the Ga- 
zerte, you drop him. In ſhort, a mere 
courtier, a mere fer, a mere ſcholar, a 
mere any thing, is an inſtpid pedantic 
character, and equal!y ridiculous. 

Of all the ſpecies of pedants, which 
| have mentioned, the book-peronnt is 
rymach the moſt ſuf,partahn he bas at 
bzaft an exercifed undertanding, and a 
head which 1s full though contuſcu, 10 
that a man who convertes with tim may 
often receive from him hints of things 
that are worth knowing, and what he 
may poſſibly turn to his own advantage, 
though they are ot little uie to the owncr. 
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The worſt kind of pedants among learn- 
ed men, are ſuch as are naturally en- 
dued with a very ſmall thare of common 
ſenſe, and have read a great number of 
books without tatte or diſtinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like tra- 
velling, and all other methods of im- 
provement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, o 
it makes a filly man ten thouſand times 
more inſufterable, by ſupplying variety 
of matter to his impertinence, and giving 
him an opportunity of abounding in ab- 
ſurdities. : 

Shallow pedants cry np one another 
much more than men of ſolid and uſeful - 
learning. To rev the ticles they give 
an editor, or co tor of a manuſcript, 
you would take him tor the glory of the 
common wenlth of letters, and the won- 
der of Its age, when. perhaps upon exa- 
mination you find that he has only retti- 
het a Greek particie, or laid out a whole 
tenter.c it proper comni's. 

They are oblige indeed to be thus 
laviſh of their provies, that they may 
keep one another in countenance; and 
it is no-wonder if a creat deal of Kn 
ledoe, winch is not capable of making 
a man wite, has a natural tendency to 
make hun. vain and arrogant. L 
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F qc TI CoA. 
MAN ARIT AD PLENUM, 
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KURIS HUNORKRUM TPUELENTA COFNU, 


Hor. Op. XVII. L. 1. v. 14s 


———ů T0 THE! SHALL 'LExTY row, 
ANG ALL HER RICHFS SHOW, 
TO WAE THE HONOUR OF THE QUIET PLAIN, 


AVING often received an invita- 

tion from my triend Sir Roger de 
Coverley to paſs awav a month with 
him in the country, I hit week accom- 
panied him thither, and am ſettled with 
him for fome time at his country- houſe, 
where I intend to form ſeveral of my 
enſuing ſpeculations. Sir Roger, who 
is very well acquainted with my hu- 
mour, lets me riſe and go to bed when 
I pleafe, dine at his own table, or in my 
chamber as I think fit, fir ſtill and ſay 
nothing without bidding me be merry. 
When the gentlemen of the country 
come to fee him, he only ſhews me at a 


dutance. As I have been walking in his 


Carre. 


- 


fields I have obſerved them ſtealing a 
fight of me over an hedge, and have 
heard the knight defiring them not to 
let me fee them, for that I hated to be 
ſtared at. 

I am the more at eaſe in Sir Roger's 
family, becauſe it conſiſts of ſober and 
ſtayed perſons; for as the knight is the 
beſt maſter in the world, he ſeldom 
changes his ſervants; and as he 1s be- 
loved by all about him, his fervants 
never care for leaving him; by this 
means his domeſtics are all in years, and 
grown old yith their maſter. You would 
take his vilet de chambre for his bro- 
tner, his butler is grey-headed, his. 
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room is one of the graveſt men that I 
ve ever ſeen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy - counſellor. You 
ſee the goodneis of the maſter even in 
the old houſe-dog, and in a grey pad 
that is kept in the ſtable with great care 
and tenderneſs out of regard to his paſt 
ſervices, though he has been ulelets for 
ſeveral years. 

I could not but obſerve with a great 
deal of pleature the joy that appeared in 
the countenance of theie ancient domeſ- 
tics upon my friend's arrival at his coun- 
try-ſeat. Some of them could not re- 
frain from tears at the ſight of their old 
maſter ; every one of them preſſed for- 
ward to do ſomething for him, and 
ſeemed diſcouraged if they were not em- 
— At the ſame time the good old 

night, with a mixture of the father and 
the maſter of the tamily, tempered rhe 
iries after his own affairs with ſcve- 
ral kind queſtions relating to themſelves. 
This humanity and good-nature en- 
ges every holy to him, ſo that when 
he is pleaſant upon any of them, all 
his family are in good humour, and 
none fo much as the perſon whom he 
diverts himſelf with: on the contrary, 
if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity 
of old age, it is eaſy for a ttander-by 
to obſerve a lecret concern in the looks 
of all his ſervants. 

My worthy friend has put me under 
the particular care of his butler, who is 
a very prudent man, and, as well as the 
reſt of his fellow-tervants, wonderfully 
deſirous of pleaſing me, becauſe they 
have often heard their maſter talk of me 
as of his particular triend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger 
is diverting himielf in the woods or the 
helds, is a very venerable man who is 
ever with 42 and has lived at 
his houte in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is 
2 perſon of good ſenſe and * learn- 
mg, of a very regular life and obliging 
converſation: he heartily loves Sir Ro- 
wh and knows that he 1s very much in 

old knight's eſteem, fo that he lives 
m the family rather as a relation than a 


—_—_ 

"I 882 im ſeveral of my pa- 
pers, that my friend Sir Roger, amidſt 
all his good qualities, is ſomething of an 
humourift; and that his virtues, as well 
as imperfections, are as it were tin 

by a certain extravagance, which 8 
them particularly his, and diſtinguiſhes 
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them from thoſe of other mem. This 
caſt of mind, as à is generally very in- 
nocent in itſelf, ſo it renders his conver - 
lation highly agreeable, and more de- 
lightful than the ſame of ſente 
and virtue would appear in their com- 
mon and ordinary colours. As I was 
walking with him laſt night, he aſked 
me how I liked the man whom [I 
have juſt now mentioned? and without 
ftaying for my anſwer told me, that he 
was afraid of being inſulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table; for which 
reaſon he defired a particular friend ot 
his at the univerſity to find him out 3 
clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than 
much learning, of a good aſpett, a clear 
voice, a ſociable temper, and, it poſſi- 
ble, a man that underitood a little of 
backgammon. My friend,” ſays Six 
Roger, found me out this gentleman, 
* who, beſides the endowments required 
© of him, is, they tell me, a good ſcholar. 
* though he does not ſhew it: I have 
given him the parſonage of the pariſh; 
© and becauſe I know his value, have 
* fettled upon him a good annuity for 
© life. If he outlives me, he ſhall! fiud 
* that he was higher in my eſteem than 
perhaps he thinks he is. He has new 
deen with me thirty years; and though: 
© he does not know I have taken no- 
© ticeof it, has never in all that time aſk- 
ed any thing of me for himſelf, though 
© he is every day ſoliciting me for ſome- 
* thing in behalf of one or other of n 
© tenants his pariſhioners. There haz 
© not been a law-ſuit in the pariſh ſince 
he has lived among them; if any dit- 
pute ariſes, they apply themſelves to 
him for the deciſion; if they do not 
acquieſce in his judgment, which T 
© think never happened above once or 
© twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At 
* his firſt ſettling with me, I made hin 
© a preſent of all the good ſermons 
* which have been printed in Engliſh, 
and only begged of him that every 
* Sunday he would pronounce one of 
© them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he 
has digeſted them into ſuch a ſeries, 
* that they follow one another naturaily, 
* and make a continued ſyſtem of prac- 
© tical divinity.” . 
As Sir Roger was going on in his 
ſtory, the gentleman qu 1 talking of 
came up to us; and upon the knight's 
aſking him who preached to-morrow, 
for it was Saturday night, told us, the 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph in the — 
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and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then 
ſhewed us his liſt of preachers for the 
whole , where I faw with a great 
deal of pleafure, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
Biſhop Saunderſon, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
Calamy, with ſeveral living authors 
who have publiſhed diſcourſes of prac- 
tical divinity. I no ſooner ſaw this ve- 
nerable man in the pulpit, but I very 
much approved of my friend's inſiſtin 
upon the qualifications of a good al 
and a clear voice; for I was ſo charmed 
with the fulneſs of his figure and 
delivery, as well as with the diſcourſes 
he pronounced, that I think I never 
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paſſed any time more to my ſatis faction. 
A ſermon repeated after this manner, is 
like the compoſition of a poet in the 
mouth of a graceful actor. | 
I could heartily wiſh that more of our 
country-clergy would follow this exam- 
ple; and inſtead of waſting their ſpirits 
in laborious compoſitions of their own, 
would endeavour after a handfome elo- 
cution, and all thoſe other talents that 
are proper to enforce what has been 
penned by greater maſters. This would 
not only be more eaſy to themſelves, but 
more edifying to the people. 
L 


Ne CVII. TUESDAY, JULY x. 


n Soro INGENTEM STATUAM POSUERE ATTICI, 
SERVUMQUE COLLOCARUNT AMTFERNA IN BASIL, 
— PATERE HONORIS SCIRENT UT CUNCTIS VIAM, 


PuAbr. Eeitoc. L. 2. 


THE ATHENIANS ERECTED A LARGE STATUE TO Sor, AND PLACED HIM, 


THOUGH A SLAVE, ON 4A LASTING PEDESTAL; TO SHEW, THAT THE WAY TO ' 


HNONOUR LIES OFEN LNDIFFEKENTLY TO ALL, 


* reception, manner of attend- 
ance, undiſturbed freedom and 
quiet, which I meet with here in the 
country, has confirmed me in the opinion 
I always had, that the general corryp- 
tion of manners in ſervants is owing to 
the conduct of maſters. The aſpect of 
every one in the family carries ſo much 
fatisfaion, that it appears he knows 
the happy lot which has befallen him in 
being a member of it. There is one par- 
ticular which I have ſeldom feen but at 
Sir Roger's; it is uſual in all other 
places, that ſervants fly from the parts 
of the houſe through which their maſter 
is paſſing; on the contrary, here they 
induſtriouſly place themſelves in his way; 
and it is on both ſides, as it were, un- 
derſtood as a 2 mo” — 
a without calling. is proc 
1 the humane — equal temper of 
the man of the houſe, who alſo perfectly 


well knows how to enjoy a great eſtate, 
with ſuch œconomy as ever to be much 


beforehand. This makes his own mind 
untroubled, and conſequently unapt to 
vent peeviſh expreſſions, or give == 
ſionate or inconſiſtent orders to thoſe 
about him. Thus reſpect and love 
together; and a certain chearfulneſs in 
B of their duty is the particu- 
lar diſtinction of the lower part of this 


family. When a ſervant is called before 
his malter, he does not come with an 
expectation to hear himſelf rated for 
ſome trivial fault, threatened to be ſtrip- 
or uſed with any other unbecoming 
nguage, which mean maſters often 
give to v orthy ſervants; but it is often 
to know, what road he took that he 
came ſo readily back according to or- 
der; whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, 
if the old man who rents it is in good 
health; or whether he gave Sir Roger's 
love to him, or the like. | 
A man who preſerves a reſpeR, found- 
ed on his benevolence to his dependents, 
lives rather like a prince than a maſter in 
his family; his orders are received as 
— oo than duties; ard the 
iſtinction of appruaching him is 
of the reward for — what is 
commanded by him. 1 
There is another circumſtance in 
which my triend excels in his manage · 
ment, which is the manner of rewardin 
his ſervants: he has ever been of opi⸗ 
nion, that giving his caſt clothes to be 
worn by s has a ill efe& 


little minds, and creates a filly ſenſe of 
—_ between the parties, in perſons 
ed only with outward things. 1 
have heard him often pleaſant on this 
occaſion, and deſcribe a young gentle- 
mat. 
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man abuſing his man in that coat, which 
a month or two before was the mult 

caung diſtinction ke was conſcious of 
in himſ{-lt, He would turn his diſcourſe 
ſtul more plentantiy upon the ladies 
bounties of this kind; and I have heard 
him ſay he knew a fine woman, who 
&:&ributcd rewards and puniſhments in 
giving becoming or unlcoming dicſtes 
to her maids. 5 

But my good friend is above theſe 
little inſtances of goud-will, in beſtow- 
ing only trifles on his ſervants; a good 
ſervant to him is ſure of having it in his 
choice very ſoon of being no ſervant at 
all. As I before ol ſerved, he is fo 

od an huſband, and knows to tho- 
roughly that the ſKil! of the purſe is the 
cardinal virtue of this lite; I tay, he 
knows fo well that irugality is the ſup- 

rt of generoſity, that he can often 

are a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that fettiement to a good fer- 
vant who has a mind to go into the 
world, or make a ſtrarger pay the 
fine to that {ervant, for his more com- 
fortable maintenance, if he days in his 
ſervice. 

A man of honovr and generoſity con- 
fiders it would he miſcrable to himtelf 
to have no will but that of another, 
though it were of the beſt perſon breath- 
ing, and for that reaton goes on as fait 
as he is ab to pe ki: Gb into 
independent liveirnvuus. The greateſt 
part of Sir Roger's eſtate is tenanted by 
perſons who have ſerved himſelf or his 
anceſtors. It was to me extremely plea- 
ſant io obſerve the viſitants from ſeveral 
parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country; and all the difference that I 


could take notice of between the late 


ſervants who came to ſce him, and thoſe 
who ſtaid in the family, was that theſe 
latter were looked upon as finer gentle- 
men and better courtiers. 

This manumiſſion and placing them 


in a way of livelihood, I look upon as 


only what is due to a good ſervant, which 
encouragement will make his ſucceſſor 
be as diligent, as humble, and as ready 
as he was. There is ſomething won- 
der ful in the narrownets of thoſe minds, 
which can he pleaſed, and be barren of 
bounty to thuic who pleaſe them. 


- 


One might, on this oceaſion, recount 
the tente that great perſons in all ages 
have had of the merit of their depend- 
ente, and the heroic ſervices which men 
have done their matters in the extremity 
of their fortunes; and ſhewn to their 
undone patrons, that fortune was all the 
difference between them; but as I de- 
ſign this my {peculation only as a gen- 
tle admonition to thankleſs maſters, I 
ſtall rot go out of the occurrences of 
common life, but aſſert it as a general 
obiervation, that I never faw hut in d 
Roger's family, and one or two more, 
good ſervants treated as they ought to 
be. Sir Rogei's kindneſs extends ty 
their chil.tren's children, and this very 
morning he {ent his coackman's grand- 
fon to prentice. I ſhall conciude this 
paper with an account of a pictue in 
his gallerv, where there are many which 
wil! deterve my future obſervation. 

At the very upper end of this hand- 
ſomé' ſtructure I ſaw the portraiture ot 
two young men ſtanding in a river, the 
one naked, the other in a livery. The 
perſon ſupported ſeemed half dend, but 
mill 10 much alive as to thew in his face 
exquiſite joy and love t s the other. 
I thought the fainting figure reſemble! 
my friend Sir Roger; and looking at the 
butler, who keod by me, for an ac 
count of it, he informed me that the 

rſon in the livery was a ſervant of Sir 
— who ſtood on the ſhore while 
his maſter was ſwimming, and obſerving 
him taken with ſome ſudden illneſs, aud 
fink under water, jumped in and fave 
him. He told me Sir Roger took oft 
the dreſs he was in as ſoon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that 
time, followed by his favour ever ſince, 
had made him maſter of that pretty ſcat 
which we ſa at a diſtance as we came to 
this houſe. I rememhered indeed Sir 
Roger -faid there lived a very worthy 
2 to whom he was highly ub- 

iged, without mentioning any thine 
further. Upon my looking a little 4 - 
ſatisſied at ſome part of the picture, m 
attendant informed me that it was againſi 
Sir Roger's will, and at the earneit re- 
queſt of the gentleman himſelf, that h- 
was drawn in the habit in which he had 
faved his maſter, | 
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S I was yeſterday morning walk - 
ing with Sir Roger before his 
houte, a cointry-fellow brought him a 
huge fiſh, which, he told him, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wimble had caught that very morn - 
ing; and that he preſented it, with his 
ſervice to him, and intended to come 
and dine with him. At the fame time 
he delivered a letter which my friend 
read to me as ſoon as the meſſenger lett 
him. 


S INR RO 7ER, 


| D-fire you to accept of a jack, which 
is the belt I have caught this ſeaton. 

{ intend to come and ſtay with vou a 
week, and fee how the perch tie in the 
Black River. I oblerved with tome 
concern, the latt time I faw you upon 
the bowling-green, that your whip 
wanted a laſh to it; I will bring half a 
dozen with me that I twilted lait week, 
which I hope will ſerve you all the time 
you are in the country. I have not 
been out of the ſaddle for fix days laſt 
paſt, having been at Eton with Sir John's 
eldeſt fon, He takes to his learning 
kugely. Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 
| WiLL WIMBLE. 


This extraordinary letter, and meſſage 
that accompanied it, made me very cu- 
r.vus to know the character and . 
of tie gentleman who ſent them; hic 
1 found to be as follows. Will Win- 
ble is younger brother to a baronet, and 
deſcended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty 
and fifty; but being bred to ng buſineſs, 
and born to no eftate, he generally lives 
with his elder brother as ſuperintendant 
et his game. He hunts a pack of dogs 

tter than any man in the country, and 
is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He is extremely well verſed in all the 
little handicrafes of an idle 'man: he 
makes a May-fly to a miracle; and fur- 
niſhes the whole country with angle- 
rods. As he is a good · natured officious 
fellow, and very much eſteemed upon 
account of his family , he is a welcome 


gueſt at every houſe, and keeps up a 
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GO ATIS ANHELANS, MULTA AGENDO NIKHIL AGENS. 


Pups. Fat. v. 1. 2. 


our OF BKEATH TO NO TUR ros, AND VERY BUSY ABOUT NOTHING. 


good correſpondence among all the gen- 
tlemen about him. He carries a tulip- 
root in his pocket from one to another, 
or exchanges a puppy between a covple 
of friends that hve perhaps in the oppo=- 
ite fides of the county. Will is a par- 
ticular favourite of all the young heirs, 
whom he frequently obliges with a net 
that he has weave, or a ſetting- dog 
that he has made himiclf. He now 
and then pretents a pair of garters of his 
own knitting to their mothers or ſiſters; 
and railes 2 great deal of mirth among 
them, by enquiring as often as he meets 
them how they wear? Theſe gentleman- 
likc manufactures and obliging little 
Lumenrs make Wil the darling of the 
COU ity, 

din Roger ws procecling in the cha- 
racter of him, when we ſaw him make 
up to us with two or three hazle-twigs 
in his band that he had cut in Sir Ro- 
ger's woods, as he came through them, 
in "75 Way ty tit: houſe, I was vers 
much pleaſe to cblerve on on fide the 
hearty and fincere welcome with which 
Sir Roger received him, and on rhe 
other, the ſecret joy which his gueſt dif. 
covered at fight, of the good old knight. 
After the firſt dutes were over, Will 
deſired Sir Roger to lend him one of 
his ſervants to carry a ſet of ſhuttle- 
cocks he had with him in a little box to 
a lady that lived about a mile off, tu 
whom it ſcems he hat promiſed ſuch a 
preſent for above this half year. Sir 
Roger's back was no ſooner turned, but 
honeſt Will began to tell me of a large 
cock-pheaſant So ne had ſprung in one 
of the neighbouring woods, with two 
or three other adventures of the ſame 
nature. Odd and uncommon charac- 
ters are the game that I look for, and . 
moſt delight in; for which reaſon I was 
as much pleaſed with the novelty of the 
perſon that talked to me, as he could be 
for his life with the ſpringing of the 
pheaſant, and therefore liſtened to him 
with more than ordinary attention. 

In the midſt of this diſcourſe the bell 
rung to dinner, where the gentleman 1 
have been 1pcaking of had the pleaſure 
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of ſeeing the huge jack he had caught, 
ſerved up for the firſt diſh in „ moſt 
tumptuous manner. Upon our fitting 
down to it he gave us a long account 
how he had hooked it, played with it, 
foiled it, and at length drew it out upon 
the bank, with ſeveral other particulars 
that laſted all the firſt courſe. A diſh 
of wild fowl that came afterwards fur - 
niſhed converſation for the reft of the 
dinner, which concluded with a late in- 
vention of Will's tor iniproving the 
— into my room after 
dinner, I was ſecretly touched with com- 

ion towards the honeſt gentleman 
that had dined with us; and could not 
but conſider with a great deal of con- 
cern, how fo good an heart and ſuch 
buſy hands were wholly employed in 
triſſes; that ſo much humanity ſhould 
be ſo little beneficial to others, and ſo 
much induſtry ſe little advantageous to 
himſelf. The {ame temper of mind and 


application to affairs might have recom - 


mended him to the public eſteem, and 
have raiſed his fortune in another ſta- 
tion of life. What good to his country 
or himſelf might not a trader or mer- 
chant have done with ſuch uſeful though 


ordinary qualifications? 


Will Wimble's is the caſe of many « 
younger brother of a great family, who 
ad rather fee their children ſtarve like 
gentlemen, than thrive in a trade cr 
roteſſion that is beneath their quality. 
his humour fiils ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope with pride and beggary. It is the 
happinels of a trading nation, like our's, 
that the younger tons, though incapa- 
ble of any liberal art or profeſſion, may 
be placed in ſuch a way of life, as may 
—— enable them to vie with the beit 
of their family : accordingly we find 
ſeveral citizens that were launched into 
the world with narrow fortunes, riſing 
by an honeſt induſtry to greater eſtates 
than thoſe of their elder brothers. It 
is not improbable but Will was former 
iy tried at divinity, law or phyſic; and 
at finding his genius did not lie that 
way, his parents gave him up at length 
to his own inventions, But certainly, 
however improper he might have been 
for ſtudies of a higher nature, he was 
perfectly well turned for the occupations 
of trade and commerce, As I think 
this is a point which cannot be too much 
inculcated, I ſhall deſire my reader to 
compare what I have here written with 
what I have faid in my twenty · fi it ſpe- 
culation. | L 


Ne CIX. THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


ABNORMIS SAPIENS 


Hos. Sar. II. . 2. v. 3. 


DF PLAIN GOCD SENSE, UNTUTOR'D IN THE SCHOOLSs 


Was this morning walking in the 
gallery, when Sir Roger entered at 
the end oppolite to me, and advancing 


towards me, laid he was glad to mect 


me among his relations the De Cover- 
ley's, and hoped 1 liked the converia- 
tion of fo much good company, who 
were as ſilent as myſelf. knew he 


_ alluded to the pictures, and as he is a 


gentleman who does not a little vaiue 
himlelf upon his ancient deicent, I ex- 
pected he would give me ſome account 
ct them. We were now arrived at the 
upper end of the gallery, when the 


knight faced towards one of the pic- 


rures, and as we ſtood before it, he en- 
tered into the matter, after his blunt 
way of faying things as they occur to 
his imagination, without regular intro- 
duction, or care to preterve the appear - 
ace of chain of thought. 


© It is,” ſaid he, © worth while to con · 
ſider the force of dreſs; and how the 
perſuns of one age differ from thole 
of another, merely by that only. One 
may obſerve alſo, that the general fa- 
ſhion of one age has been followed by 
one particular ſet of people in another, 
and by them preſerved from one g- 
neration to another. Thus the vaſt 
jetting coat and ſmall bonnet, which 
was the habit in Harry the Seventh : 
time, is kept on in the yeomen of 
the guard; not without a good and 
politic view, becauſe they look a foot 
taller, and a foot and an halt broader 
beſides, that the cap leaves the face 
expanded, and conſequently more ter- 
rible, and fitter te ſtand at the entrance 
of * * K 

This predeceſſor of our's, you fee, 
is drelled after this manner, and his 


e cherkt 
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THE 


cheeks would be no larger than mine, 
were he in a hat as I am. He was 
the laſt man that won a prize in the 
tilt-yard, which is now a common 
ſtreet hefore Whitehall. You fee the 
broken lance that lies there by his 
right foot; he ſhivered that lance of 
his 1-tvertary all to pieces; and bear- 
ing himſelf, look you, Sir, in this 
manner, at the ſame time he came 
within the target of the gentleman 
who rode againſt him, and taking 
him with incredible force before him 
in the pommel of his ſaddle, he in 
that manner rid the tournament over, 
with an air that ſhewe he id it rather 
to perform the rule of the lifts, than 
expoſe his enemy; however, it appeare:l 
he knew how to make uſe of a victory, 
an with a gentle trot he marche{ up 
to à gallery where their miltreſs ſar, 
for they were rivals, awd let him down 
with laudable courteſy and pardonable 
inſulence. I do not know but it might 
he exactly where the coftce-houle is 
now, 

* You are to know this my anceſtor 
was not only of a military genius, but 
fir alfo for the arts of peace, for he 
played on the baſs-viol as well as any 
zentleman at court; you fee where his 
vio} hangs by his baſket-hilt ſwor1. 
The action at the rilt-yard you may 
be ſure won the fair oY ag wito was a 
mar ot honour, and the greateſt beauty 


of het time; here the ſtands the next 


a O@® 4 


picture. You fee, Sir, my grez 
grew great grandmother has on the 
new-fathione4 petticoat, except that 
the modern is gathered at the wait; 
my grandmother appears as if ſhe tag! 
in a large drum, whereas the ics 
now walk as if they were in 2 go- 
cart. For all this lady was brd at 
cuurt, ſhe became an excellent coun- 
try- wife, ſhe brought ten childzen, 
and when I ſhe you the library, you 
thall fee in her own hand, allwing 
tor the difference of the language, the 
beſt receipt now in England both for 
an haſty- pudding and a white-pot. 

© If you pleate to fail back a little, 
becauſe it is neceſſary to lock at the 
three next pictures at one view, theſe 
are three ſiſters. She on the right- 
hand, who is fo very beautiful, died a 
maicl; the next to her, ill handiomer, 
had the ſame fate, againſt her will; 
this homely thing in the middle had 
both their portions added to her own, 
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and was ftolen by a neighbouring 
gentleman, a man of ſtratagem and 
refolution, for he poiſoned three ma- 
tits to come at her, and knocked 
den two deer-ſtealers in carryin 
her off, Misfortunes happen in all 
tu nilies: the theft of this romp and 
lo much money, was no great matter 
to our eſtate. But the next heir that 
poſſeffed it was this foft gentleman, 
whom you ſee there: obſerve the ſmall 
burtons, the little boots, the laces, 
the flames about his cluaths, and 
above all the poſture he is drawn in, 
which to be ture was his own chuſing; 
you fee he tits with one hand on 2 
elk writing, and looking as it were 
another way, like an caſy writer, or 3 
lonngteer: he was one of thoſe that 
had too much wit to know how to 
live in the worid; he was a min of no 
juſtice, but great good-manners; he 
rumet every body that had any thing 
to do with him, but never ſid a ride 
thing in his life the mort mdolent 
perſon in the world, he would ſigu a 
der} thot patted away halt his +»ttare 
with his zuhwes on, but would not put 
on his n _ hore a Indy if it Wert to 
fave his comnery. He is ſaid to be 
the irn hit made love by tqutezing 
the han. Ae left the eſtate with ten 
thouling ponds debt upon it; but 
nerven: an! hans I have been u. 
formed t:at to was every wav the fineſt 
gentle na in the world. That debt 
av uv on Hir nente tur Once gene- 
rutian. but it was retricyed bv 4 att 
From thut heneit man vou tre ther g, a 
cidzen Of our name, but notinng at 
all ax.n ww us, Iko Sir Andrew 
Freeport has fud behind my back, 
that ths man was deicended from one 
of the ten clunten of the maid of het 
nour I ſhewe you above; but it was- 
never made cut. Ve winked at tlie 
thing indeed, becaule mcney was 
wanting at hat time.“ 

Here Imi my friend a littie embar- 


ralked, and turned my face to tue next 
portiaiture. 


Sir Kreer went on with- his account 


of the Fail in the followinz manner. 
3 - 


This man, pointing to him I looked 


at, I take to bet! honour of our 


. 


houſe, Sie ilumvhrey de Coverlay; 
he was in his dealings as pundinal as 
a tradeuman, and 45 zenerous 28 I ger.. 


tleman. He would hare thought 
t:mſelt 22 much undone by breaking 


© his 
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© his word, as if it were to he followed 
by bankruptcy, He ſerved his coun- 
try as knight of the ſhire to his dying 
day. He found it no eaſy matter to 
maintain an integrity in his words and 
actions, even in things that regarded 
the offices which were incumbent upon 
him, in the care of his own 2ﬀfurs and 
relations of life; and therefore drea lei, 
though he had! great tatents, to go into 
employments of ſtate, where he muit 
be expoſed to the tnares ot ambition. 
Innocence of hte and great ability 
were the diſtinguiſhing parts of his 
charaSer; the latter, he had often ob- 
ſerved, had led to the deſtruction of 
the former, and uſed frequently to 
lament that great and good had not 
* the fame ſignificition. He was an 
« excellent huſbandman, but had re- 
© falved not to exceed ſuch a degree of 


© wealth; all above it he beſtowed in 
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© ſecret hounties mary ; cars after the 
© ſum he aimed at for his own uſe was 
© attained. Yet he did not flacken his 
* indufry, but to a decent old age ſpent 
© the lite and fortune which was fuper- 
* flious to himſelf, in the ſervice of li; 
* friends and neighbours.” 

Here we were called to dinner, and 
Sir Roger ended the diſcourſe of thi. 
gentleman, by telling me, as we fol- 
iowerl the fervant, that this his ancetto; 
was a brave man, and narrowly eſca 
being killed in the civil wars; © For," 
taid he, © he was ſent out of the field 
* upona private meſſage, the day before 
© the battle of Worceſter.” Tuc whim 


of narrowly eſcaping by having been 


within a day of danger, with other mat- 
ters above-mentioned, mixed with good 
ſenſe, left me at a loſs whether I was 
more delighted with my friend's wiſ- 
dom, or ſimplicity. E 
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ALL TuIN G e ARF FULY. OF HORROR AND AFFRIGHT, 
AND DREADFUL EV X THE SILENCE OF THE NIGHTs 


T a little diſtance from Sir Roccr's 
houſe, among the ruins of an old 
abbey, there is a long walk of aged 
elms; which are ſhot up ſo very high, 
that when one paſſes under them, the 
rooks and crows that reſt upon the tops 
of them ſeem to be cawing in another 
region. I am very much delighted with 
this ſort of noiſe, which I conſider as a 
kind of natural prayer to that Being 
who ſupplies the wants of his whole 
creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of thePfalms, * feeilcth the young 
* ravens that call upon him.“ I like 
this retirement the better, becauſe of an 
report it lies under of being haunted ; 
or which reaſon, as I have been told 
in the family, no living creature ever 
walks in it beſides the chaplain, My 
good friend the butler defired me with a 
very grave face not to venture myſelf in 
it after ſun-ſet, for that one of the foot - 
men had been almoſt frighted out of his 
wits. by a fpirit that appeared to him in 
the ſhape of a black horſe without an 
head; to which he added, that about a 
month age one of the maids coming 


Davor. 


home late that way with a pail of milk 
upon her head, heard fuch a ruſtling 


among the buſhes that ſhe let it fall. 


I was taking a walk in this place laſt 
night between the hours of nine and ten, 
and could not but fancy it one of the 
moſt proper ſcenes in the world for a 
ghoſt to appear in. The ruins of the 
abbey are ſcattered up and down on 
every fide, and half covered with ivy 
and elder buſhes, the hathours of ſeve- 
ral folitary birds which ſeldom make 
their appearance until the duſk of the 
crening. The place was formerly a 
church- yard, and has ftill ſeveral marks 
in it of graves and burying-places. 
There is tuch an echo among the ol 
ruins and vaults, that if you 1 but 
a little louder than ordinary, you hear 
the tound repeated. At the fame time 
the walk of elms, with the croaking of 
the ravens whuch from time to time are 
heard from the tops of them, looks cx - 
ceeding ſolemn- and venerable. Their 


ohjects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs and 
attention; and when night heightens 
the w fulneſs of the place, and pouts 


ou 
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out her ſypernamerary horrors upon 
every thing iu it, I do not at all wonder 
tht weak minds fill it with ſpectres and 
apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the aſ- 
ioc intion of idzas, has very curious re- 
marks to ſhew how by the prejudice of 
education one idea often introduces into 
the mind a whole ſet that hear no re- 
ſemblance to one another in the nature 
of things. Among ſeveral examples of 
this kind he produces the following in- 
ſtance. * The ideas of goblins and 
© ſprites have really no more to do with 

— than light: yet let but a 
fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on 
© the mind of a child, and raiſe them 
© there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
be able to ſeparate them again io long 
© 25 he lives; but darknets ſhall ever 
© afterwards bring with it thoſe tright- 
© ful ideas, and they ſhall ve fo joined 
that he can no more hear the one than 
the other.” 

As I was walking in this folitude, 
where the dutk of the evening conſpired 
with ſo many other occaſions of terror, 
I obſerved a cow grazing not tar from 
me, which an imagination that was apt 
to ſtartle might eaſily have conſtrued 
into a black horſe without an head; an:! 
I dare fay the pu footman loſt his wits 
upon ſome ſuch trivial occalioa. 

My friend Sir Roger has ottenſtold me 
with a good deal of mirth, that at his firſt 
coming to his eftate he found three parts 
of his houle altogether uſeleſs; that the 
veſt room in it had the reputation of be- 
ing haunted, and by that means was 
locked up; that noites had been heard 
in his long gallery, fo that he could not 
get a ſervant to enter it after eight of 
the clock at night; that the door of one 
of his chambers was nailed up, becauſe 
there went 2 ſtory in the family that a 
butler had formerly hanged hinſelf in 
it; and that his mother, who lived to a 
great age, had ſt up half the rooms in 
the houſe, in which either her huſband, 
a fon, or daughter had died. The 
knight ſecing his habitation reduced to 
fo ſmall a compats, and himſelf in 2 
manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon 
the death of his mother ordered all the 
apartments to be flung open, and exor- 
cited by his chaplain, who lay in every 
room one after another, and by that 
means diſſipated the fears which had fo 
long reigned in the family. 

I ſhould not have been thus particular 
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upon theſe ridiculous horrors, did not 

find them to very much prevail in all 
* of the country. At the ſame time 

think a perſon who is thus terrified 
with the imagination of ghoſts and 
ſpectres much more reaſonable than one 
who, contrary to the reports of all hit- 
torians ſacred and profane, ancient and 
morn, and to the traditions of all na- 
tions, thinks the appearance of ſpirits 
fabulous and groundleſs. Could not I 
give myl-!f up to this general teſtimony 
of mankind, I ſhould to the relations 
of particular perſons who are now living, 
and whom | cannot diſtruſt in other mat- 
ters of fact. I might here add, that not 
only the hiftorians, to whom we may 
join the poets, but likewiſe the philoſo- 
phers of antiquity have favoured this 
opinion. Lncretius himſelf, though 
by the courſe of his philoſophy he was 
obliged to maintain that the ſoul did 
not exit ſe arate from the hody, makes 
no ſoubt of the reality of apparition, 
and that men have often apnea:2d after 
their death, This IT think very remark - 
able; he was fo preſſed with the matter 


ot fat which he could not have the con- 


fidence to deny, that he was forced to 
account for it by one of the moſt abſurd 
unphilolophical notions that ever was 
ſtarted. He tells us, that the ſurſaces 
of ail hadies are perpetually flying off 
from their reſpective bodies, one after 
ancther; and that theſe ſur faces or thin 
cafes that included each other whilit 
they were joined in the body like the 
coats of an onion, are ſometimes tecr: 
entire when they are ſeparated from it; 
by which means we often behold the 
ſhapes and ſhadows of perſons who are 
either dead or abſent. | 
I hall diſmiſs this paper with a ſtory 
out of Joiephus, not ſo much for the 
fake of the ſtory itſelf, as for the moral 
reflections with which the author con- 
cludes it, and which I ſtall here ſet 
down in his own words. Glaphyra, 
* the daughter of King Archelaus, after 
© the death of her two firſt huſbands, 
being married to a third, who was 
© brother to her firſt huſband, and ſo 
* paſhonately in love with her that he 
turned off hs former wife to mak 
room for this marriage, had a very 
odd kind of dream. She fancied that 


ſhe ſaw har firſt huſband coming to- 
wards her, and that the embraced him 
with great tenderneſs; when in the 
midit of the pleaſure which the ex- 

2E * praiſed 
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© preſſed at the ſight of lum, he re- 
* proached her after the tollowing man - 
ner: Glaphyra,” ſays he, & thou 
% haſt made good the old laying, that 


* women are "not to be tratted. Was 
& not I the huthand of thy virginity? 
4% Have I not children by thee? How 
4% couldit thou forget our loves fo far 
* as to enter into a 1 con marriage, 
* and after that into a third, nav to 
« 


to take for thy huſband a man who 
* h: is 10 ſname fully Cr. cPt in: o the bc-1 
& of his brother? However, for tlic 


* ſake of our patled loves, mall tree 
* thee from thy prefent reproach, and 
10 


mak thee mine for ever, * 0 whvra 
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told this dream to ſeveral women of 
her acquaintance, and dd ſoon ater, 
I thought this Rory might not Fe _ 
pertinent in this place, „herein ' wu 

vi thote kings: hehde< that *he cc 
ampie deſerves to he taken We TIP 
as it contains a molt certain 7 * "ct 
the mamert: ality of the fon, f 
Divine Providence. If any man ahi ks 
thc tacks incredible, let hin envoy 
* his oven opinion to huntelt, but le 
him not endeavonr to diſturb the b. 
lief of others, who by inſtances of th. 
nature are excited to the Rudy of 
tur. 
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TO SEARCH FOR TRUTH IN ACADEMIC CROVES., 


HE courſe of my laſt ipeculation 

led me inſenſibly into a ſubie ct 
upon which I always meditate with great 
delight, I mean the immer tality ot the 
foul. I was yeſterday walking alone in 
one of mv friend's woods, and loit my- 
ſel f. in it very agreeabiy, as I wis run- 
ning over in mv mind the feverai argu- 
ments that eſtzhl:h this great point, 
which is the baſis of mor alit v, and the 
fource ot ul the picaling hopes and ſecret 
Joys that can ariſe in the heart of a rea- 
ſonable creature. I contidered thoſe ſe- 
vcral proats, drawn— 

Firtt, From the nature of the ſoul it- 
ſelf, and particularly it's immateriality; 
winch, though not abſolutely neceſſary 

to the eter nity of it's duration, has, 
think, been evinced to almoſt a Sram 
ſtration. 

Secondly, From it's paſſions and ſen- 
timents, as particularly from it's love 
of exiſtence, it's horror of annihilation, 
and it's hopes of immortality, with that 
ſecret ſatis faction which it finds in the 
practice of virtue, and that uncatineſs 
which follows in it upon the commiſſion 
of vice. 

. Thirdly, From the nature ct the Su- 
prone Being, whole juſtice, goodncts, 
wiklom ard veracity, are all concerned in 
this: point. 

Eut znang theſe and other excellent 
At _ Ents tor the immortality of the 
Weill atNere > ane yawn from the per- 


priual progreſs of the ſoul to it's pe: 
tection without a poſſibility of ever a 
riving at it; which is a hint that 1 de 
not remember to have {cen opened anc 
wmmproved by others who have written 
on this ſubject, though it ſcems to me 
to carry a great weig ht with it. Row 
can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the foul, winch is capable of tuch, 
immenſe perfection, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, thal! 
fall away into nothing alinot as toor. 
as it is created! Are ſuch abilities made 
tor no purpole ? A brute arrives at 
point of perfection that he can ncvei 
paſs; in a few years he has all the en- 
dowments he is capable of; and were 
he to live ten thoutand : mos, Would be 
the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were 
a human foul thus at a ſtand in her ac- 
compliſiments, were her faculties to bt 
full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could wav ine it night 
tall away inſenſibly, and drop at ence 
into a ſtate of annihilation, But cz 
we belicve a thinking being that is A 
perpetual progrets of improvemer 
and travelling on from perfection to 
perfection, alter having juſt looked 
abroad into the works of his Creator, 
and made a fe diſcoverics of his inn 
nite goodhels,. wiftlom and power, mutt 
periſh at her firſt ſetting ov t, and in. thi 
Fery beginning of her inquiries ? 
Aman, conlideied in lis pr clunt fate 
122m: 
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ſcems oniv ſent into the wor to pro- 
gate his kind. He provides himtelt 
with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
his poit to make reom for him. 


H. re 
lat unda ſupervenit : n- 


Haerodeom altert 45 V 
dam. Hor. Er. It. T. Zo V. 175. 
— Heir crouds heir, as in a rolling flood 

W ave urges waves CaEtECH, 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but 
to liver it down to others. This is 
not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, 
which are formed tor our ute, and can 
Snith their huſineſs in a ſhort life. The 


tilk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, . 


Nys her-ergs and dies. But a man can 
never have taken in his full menſure of 
Knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his 
paſſions, eftablith his foul im virtue, 
and come np to the perfection of his 
nuture, betore he is hurried off the finge. 
Would an infinitely wiſe Being make 
ſuch glorions creatures for ſo mean a 
purpoſe ? Can he delight in the pro- 
auction of ſuch abortive intelligences, 
tuch ſhort - lived reaſonable beings ? 
Would he give us talents that are not 
to he exerted? Capacities that are never 
to be gratifed? How can we fin that 
wiſdom which ſhines through all his 
works, in the formation of man, with- 
out looking on this world as only a 
nurſery for the next, and believing that 
the ſeveral generations of rational crea- 
tures, which riſe up and diſappear in 
uch quick ſucceſſions, are only to re- 
-eive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
nere, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where 
he may ſpread and flouriſh to all eter- 
nity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant conſideration 
in religion than this of the perpetual 
progrets which the ſoul makes towards 
the perfection of it's nature, without 
ver arriving at a period in it. To look 


upon the foul as going on from ſtrength 
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to ſtrength; to conſider that ſhe is to 
ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of 

lory, and brighten to all eternity; that 
ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge; carries 
in it ſomet ung wonderfully agreeahle 
to that ambition which is natural to the 
mind of man. Ny, it muſt be a pro- 
ſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation for ever heantifying in his eyes, 
and drawing near'r to him, by greater 
degrees of refemblance. 

Methinks this ſingle confideration, of 
the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfec- 
tion, will he ſufficient to extinguiſh all 
envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, 
which now appears as a god to a human 
ſoul, knows very well that the periof! 
will come about in eternity, when the 
human foul ſhall he as perfect as he 
himſelf now is: nav, when ſhe ſhall 
look down upon that degree of perfec- 
tion, 1s much as ſhe now falls ſhort of 
it. It is true the higher nature (hill ad- 
vances, and by that means preſerves his 
diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale ot 
being; but he knows that, how high 
ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands 
poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior nature 
will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
forth in the (ame degree of glory. 

With what aſtoniſhment and venera- 
tion may we look into our own ſouls, 
where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of 
virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection? We know not yet 
what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the 
glory that will b--always in referve for 
him. The Hul, confidered with it's 


Creator, is Ike one of thoſe mathema- 


tical lines that may draw nearer to an- 
other for all eternity without a poſſibĩ- 
tity of touching it: and can there he a 
thought {© tranſporting, as to conſider 
ourſcives in theſe perpetual approaches 
to Him, who is not only the ſtandard 
of perſection but of happineſs ! 


L 
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FIRST, IN OGVEPDITNCE TO THY COUNTRY $ KITES,” 
WORSHIP TH IMMORTAL Cops. 


Am alwavs very well pleaſed with a 

country Sunday, and think, if Keep- 
ing holy the ſeventh day were only a hu- 
man inilitution, it would be te beſt 
method that could have been thought of 
for the poliſhing and civiiiang of man- 
kind. It is certain the country people 
would ſoon degenerate into a kind of 
ſavages and barbarians, were there not 
uch frequent returns of a ſtated time, 
in which the whole village meet together 
with their beſt faces, and in their clean» 
lieſt habits, to converſe with one another 
upon indifferent ſubjects, hear their du- 
ties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. 
Sunday clears away the ruſt of the whole 
week, not only as it refreſhes in their 
minds the notions of religion, but as it 
puts both the ſexes upon appearing in 
their moſt agreeable forms, and exert- 
ing all ſuch qualities as are apt to give 
them a figure in the eye of the village. 
A country fellow diſtinguithes himtelf 
as much in the church-yard, as a citi- 
zen does upon the Change, the whole 
piiſh-politics being generally diſcuſſed 
in that piace either after lermon or be- 
fore the hell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good 
church-wman, has brautified the infide 
of his church with feveral texts of his 
own chuſing; he has likewiſe given a 
k:ndfome pulpit-cloth, and railed-in 
the communion-table at his own ex- 

nce. He has often told me, that at 
his coming to his eſtate he found his 
pariſhioners very irregular; and that in 
order to make them kneel and join in 
the reſponſes, he gave every one of them 
a haſſoc and a common prayer bock; 
and at the ſame time employed an itine- 
rant ſinging- maſter, who goes about the 
country for that purpoſe, to inſtruct 
them rightly in the tunes of the pialms; 
upon which they now very much value 
themſelves; and indeed out- do moſt of 


— country churches that I have ever 


As Sir Roger is I-n.!lord to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in very 
good order, and will ſuffer nobudy to 


cep in it beſides himſelf; for if by 


chance he has been ſurpriſel into a ſhort 
nap at lermon, upon recovering out of 
it he Rands up and looks about him, 
and if he fees anz body oe nodding, 
either wakes tan humtelf, or ſends his 
ſervant to them. Several other of the 
old knight's particularities break ou? 
upon thele occalions: fometimes he will 
be lengthening out a vert in the ſing- 
ing-plalms, half à minute after the rett 
of the congregation have done with it; 
ſcmetimes, when he is pleaſed with rhe 
matter of his devotion, he pronounces3 
Amen thrce or four times*to the lame 
prayer; and ſometimes fands up when 
every body elſe is upon their knees, to 
count the congregation, or ſce it any of 
his tenants are miſſing. 

I was yeſterday very much ſurpriſed 
to hear my old friend, in the midit of 
the ſervice, calling out to one John 
Matthews to mind what he was abou!, 
and not diiturb the congregation, I his 
John Matthews it ſtems is remarkable 
for being an idle fellow, and at that 
time was kicking his heels for his diver- 
ſion. This authority of the knigb', 
though exerted in that odd manner 
which accompanies him in all cixcum- 
ſtances ot life, has a very good effect 
upon the pariſh, who are not polite 
enough to ſce any thing ridiculous in 
his behaviour; beſides that the general 
good fenſe and worthineſs of his cha- 
racter makes his friends obſerve theſe 
little ſingularities as foils that rather ſet 
off than blemiſh his good qualities. 

As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, no- 
body preſumes to ſtir until Sir Roger is 
gone out of the church. The knight 
waiks down from his ſeat in the chance! 
between a double row of his tenants, 
that ſtand bowing to him on each ſide : 
and every now and then enquires how 


ſuch an one's wife, or mother, or ſon, 
or 
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or father do, whom he does not ſee at 
church; which is underſtood as a ſecret 
reprimand to the perſon that is abſent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that 
upon a catechiſing- day, when Sir Roger 
has been pleaſed with a hoy that anſwers 
well, he has ordered a Bible to be given 
him the next day for his encouragement; 
and ſomctimes accumpanies it with a 
flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger 
has bkewiſe added five pounds a year 
to the clerk's place; and that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make 
themſelves perfect in the chvrch- ſervice, 
has promiſed upon the death of the pre- 
lent incumbent, who is very old, to 
beſtow it according to merit. 

The fair underſtanding between Sir 
Roger and his chaplain, and their mu- 
tual concurrence in doing good, is the 
more remarkable, becaule the very next 
village is famous tur the differences and 
contentions that riie between the parſon 
and the ſquire, who live in a perpetual 
ſtate of war. The parſon is — 
preaching at the ſquire, and the ſquire 
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to be revenged on the parſon never comes 
to, church. The ſquire has made all 
his tenants atheiſts and tithe- ſtealers ; 
while the parſon inſtructs them every 
Sunday in the dignity of his order, and 
inſinuates to them in almoſt every ſer- 
mon, that he is a better man than his 
patron. In ſhort, matters are come to 
ſuch an extremity, that the ſquire has 
not faid his prayers either in public or 
private this half year; and that the par- 
ton threatens him, it he does not mend 
his manners, to pray for him in the face 
of the whole congregation. 

Fends of this nature, though too fre- 
quent in the country, are very fatal to 
the ordinary people; who are ſo uſed to 
be dazzled with riches, that they pay as 
much deference to the underſtanding of 
a man of an eltate, as of a man cf lcarn- 
ing; and are very hardly brought to re- 
gare any truth, how important ſoever 
it may be, that is preached to them, 
when they know there are ſeveral men 
of five hundred a year who do not be- 
licve it. L 
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m_—w_w_ K ENT INFIXI PECTCRE VUL TUS, 


VinG., EN. Iv. v. 4. 


HER LOOKS WERE DEEP IMPKINTED IN HIS HEART. 


N my firſt deſcription of the company 

in which I paſs molt of my time, it 
may be remembered that I mentioned 3 
— affliction which my friend Sir 
oger had met with in his youth; which 
was no leſs than a diſappointment in 
love. It happened this evening that we 
fell into a very pleaſing walk at a diſ- 
tance from his houſe. As ſoon as we 
came into it—* It is, quoth the good 
old man, looking round him with a 
ſinile, © very hard, that any part of my 
© land ſhould he ſettled upon one who 
has uſed me fo ill as the perverſe 
widow did; and yet I am ſure I could 
not ſee a ſprig of any bough of this 
whole walk of trees, but I ſhould re- 
flect upon her and her ſeverity. She has 
certainly the fineſt hand of any woman 
in the world. You are to know this was 
the place wherein I uſed to mule upon 
her; and by that cuſtom I can never 
come into it, but the fame tender ſen- 
timents revive in my mind, as if I 


© had actually wilked with that beau- 


tiful creature under theſe ſhades. ft. 
have been fool enough to carve her 
name on the bark of ſeveral of theſe 
trees; ſo unhappy is the condition of 
men in love, to attempt the removing 
of their paſſions by the methods which 
ſerve only to imprint it decper. She 
has certainly the fineſt hand of any 
woman in the world. 
Here followed a profound filence; and 
I was not diſpleaſed to obſerce my 
friend falling ſo naturally into a dit- 
courſe, which I had ever before taken 
notice he induſtriouſly avoided. After 
a very long pauſe he entered upon an ac- 
count of this great circumſtance in his 
life, with an air which I thought raiſed 
my idea of him above what I had ever 
had before; and gave me the picture of 
that chearful mind of his, before it re- 
ceived that ſtroke which has ever fince 
affected his words and actions. But 
he went on as follows. 

© I came to my eſtate in my twenty- 
« ſecond year, and reſolved to _ 
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«& the deter dant's witacfles.”* 
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anceſtors us Lan 
of cartis betore me, in alte mee 
thods of holpitahty an, 1 2004 5 gu 

bourhood, for the fake of my fan „e 
and in country ſports and 
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tions, fer the fake of my health. Tn 
my twenty-third vc ns olive tg 
lerve as ſſcriff of the conmy: and fn 
my ſcrvant-, officers, aud whole cam 


per, inadut oz} the ple vir of a voun” 
man, who did not think i] of bryan 
perſon, in king that pu 1 c ECON 
of ſhewing my N ure bekawiour 
to advant g. Wen way ca! tak 
to your! | unt appearance [ 
made, who am protiy tall. rid 
wid was vir y well dread, at wg head 
of a whole county, wills 
mic, A teather in * hu. and m\ 
horſe well bitte.l. IT can u 1 
was not a iiftie ue fl with the kind 
looks and vlances I had irom 2 the 
balconies an} win: the 
hall where the 5 But 
when I came there, a beautiful crea- 
ure in a widew's habit tat in court, 
to hcar the event o* a caute 

ing her dower. "I his commanding 
creaturc, who ws worn bor the de- 
ſtruct ion ot all who behold her, put on 
ſuch a reſignation in her countenorce, 
and bore the whiſpers of all around 
the court, with ſuch a pretty uncali- 
nets, I warrant you, and then recever- 
ed herielf from one eve to another, 
until the was perfectly confute i by 
meeting fomet!4ng fo wilttul in all ſlie 
encoun. ered, that a at lat, Ns a mur- 
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eye upon me. 1 no looner met it, but 
I bowed like a great urge Aled b obyz 


and knowing her cauſe to be he fi. it 
which came on, I cried, like a capti- 
vated cult as I was—** Make way for 
This fad- 
den pai ialiry made all the county 
immecliately ſe the ſheriff allo was be- 
come a flave to the fine widow. Dur- 
ing the time her cauſe was upon trial, 

ſhe bchaved herſelf, I warrant vou, 
with ſuch a deep attention to her buſi- 
neſs, took opportunities to have little 
billets handed to her counfel, then 
would he in ſuch a pretty confuſion, 
occalioned, you muſt know, by acting 
before ſo much company, that not only 
I but the whole court was prejudiced 
in her favour; and all that the next 


heir to her huſband had to urge, was 
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inatglht ſo grotudic's and jr vows, 
et Ronen 3t Came to nf 1} © COtly 
ply, there was not half fo mich tht 
az every one hefrles in the con! 
thought be conid have urged to he. 
advantage. You mitt underitantt, 
Sir, this perverſe woman is one «© 
tloir unaccountahle creature 's that 
cretly reiolce in the admiration 
men, but indulge th mſetvcs in o 
tarther con{rquences,” Hence it is that 
the ha e had a train of amires, 
and 1m- r-nioves trom her flaves in 
town to thute in the country, accord - 
ing to the ſeaſons of the year. She 
15 4 reading lady, and far gone in the 
toaforcs of friendibip: fit is always 
wrompamcd by a confilent, who is 
nens to her daily proteftations 
24k our fox, and conſequently a 
bar to er nfl Reps towards loves upon 
the frreng zth of her own maxims and 
dec un ONS, 
H. —— T muſt nerds Hy this ac- 
comp! ed miſtreſs of mine has diſtin- 
gulhen me aboxe the reſt, and has 
en krovwn to declare Sir Roger Ae 
Corel, was the tunit ant moſt hu 
mine c uli the brutes in the country. 
| was tot the tad ſo, by ene wio 
thought he rallled me; hut upon the 
renzen of this flende sncouragement 
vr being tho ht leait deteſtable, 1 
made new new-paired my 
ooch hurts, fent them all to town to 
be ditted, and taught to tarow their 
legs well, and move all together, before 
I pretended to crofs the country, and 
wait upon her. As ivon as I thought 
ray r<tinue ſuitable to the character of 
my fortune and youth, I ſet out from 
— to maxe my addreſſes. The 
particular kill of this lady has ever 
been to inflame your wiſhes, and yet 
command reſpe&. To make her mit- 
tie's of this art, ſhe has a greater ſhare 
of knowledge, wit, and good ſenſe, 
than is uſual even among men of me- 
rit. Then ſhe is beautiful bevond the 
race of women. If you will not let 
her go on with a certain artifice with 
her eyes, and the ſkill of beauty, the 
will arm herſelf with her. real charms, 
and ftrike 2 with admiration in- 
ſtead of deſire. It is certain that it 
vou were to behold the whole woman, 
there is that dignity in her aſpect, that 
— in her motion, that com- 
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2 in her manner, that if her 
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rm makes you hope, her merit makes 
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you frar. Put ther again, ſhe 15 ſuch 
a delperate tcholar, that no country- 
Fenton can approach her without 
eng a felt, As I was going o tell 
vou, when I caimc to her oute, I was 
3tmitted to her prefence with great 
civility; at the ame time ſhe placed 
nertelt to be firit cen by me in luch 
an attitude, as I think you call the 
poſtur“ of a pe&ture, that ſhe diico- 
vered new charms, and I at 1ait came 
towards her with ſuch an awe as made 
me fpecchleſs. This ſhe no fooner 
ob{erved but ſhe made her advantage 
of it, ane began a diſcourſe to me 
concerning love and honour, as they 
both are followed by pteten ters, and 
the real votaries to them. When ſhe 
d.(cufſed tlie points in a d;!ceurte, 
which I verify believe was as learned 
the beit phitoipher in Europe coutd 
poilibly make, fhe atked me whether 
the was 20 happy as to fall in with 
my ſcutiments on the'e important par- 
ticulars. Her confident fat by her, 
and upon my being in the laſt con fu- 
hon and ſtlence, this malicious aid of 
hers turning to her ys“ I am very 
glad to oherve Sir Roger pauſes upon 
this lubyect, and {ems relulved to 
deliver all his ſentiments upon the 
matter when hc plcaſes to tpeak.” 
They both kept their ©. + tenances, 
and after I had fat half n hour medi- 
tating how to behave before ſuch pro- 
tound catuilts, I roſe up and took my 
leave. Chance has fince that time 
thrown me very often in her way, and 
ihe as often has dircHicd a d:icourte to 
me which I do not underftand. This 
barbarity has kept ine ever at a diſ- 
tance from the fnoſt beautiful object 
my eyes ever beheld. It is thus allo 
the dea's with all mankind, anc you 
mult make love to her, as you would 


conquer the ſphinx, by poting her. 


But were ſhe like other women, and 
thu there were any talking to her, tow 
conitant mult the pleaſure of that man 
be, wo could converie with a crca- 
turce—But, after all, you may be lure 
er heurt is fixed on tume one or other; 
ud yer I have been credibly inforu.- 
ed; but who can belicve half what 12 
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* ford! After ſhe had done ſpeaking to 
me, ſhe put her hand to her botem and 
adzuftec her tucker. Then ſhe cait 
her eves u little down, upon my be- 
10. ling her too carnettly. They tay 
de figs excellently: her voice in her 
ordinary theech has ſomething in it 
mexpreſiibly ſweet, You muſt know 
I ant will her at a public table the 
day 5iter I arit law her, and the help- 
ed me to ſome tanſy in the eye of all 
the gentlemen in the country. Sli. 
has certainly the fineſt hand of any 
wonian in the world. I can aflure vou, 
die, were you to behold her, vou 
would |& in the ſame condition; for 
as her ſpeech is muſic, her form is an- 
gelic. But I and I grow irregular 
while I am talking of her; but indeed 
it would be ttupidity to be upconcern- 
cc at {uch perfection. Oh the excel- 
ient creature! ſhe s as inwvitable tw 
all women, as ſhe is muccehble to ail 
men. 

L round my friend begin to rave, and 
inſenubly led him towar!s the houlz, 
that we might be joined by tome other 
company, and am convinced that the 
widow eis the ſecret caule of all that in- 
conſiſtency which appears in ſome parts 
of my friend's diſcourſe; though he ha 
io much command of him{cit as not di- 
rectly to mention her, yet according * 
that of Martial, which one Knows not 
how to render into Englith—* Dum acer 
* hanc loquitur.” | ſhall end this paper 
with that whole epugram, which reine. 
ſents with much humour my hone? 
triend's condition. 
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Quicquid agit Rufus, nibil eſt,n iNewiak fo, 
Si gaud.t, ft flet, fi racet, i unc togrit i: : 
Canat, propinat, piſcit, negat, annuit, vna Hf 
Neway; ft non jit Nawia, mutus eric. 
Scr iberer her ernd patri cùm luce [aluten:, 
Newia lux Ingqu:, Ni men, 6. 
Eric. 1 x1x. 1. 1. 


Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ſtand, ft, or wait, 
Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk,; 
Let hin eat, drink, aſk queſtions, or diipute. 
Still he muſt ſpeak of Nevis, or be mute. 
He writ © hi iather, ending with tale Une, 
z, my Ie Ne, eser tune. 
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Hos. Er. xviit. 1. 1. v. 24. 


— THE DREAD OF NOTHING WORE 


THAN 10 BE THOUCHT NECESSITOUS AND POOR. 


ECONOMY in ovr affairs has 

the lame effect upon ou: fortunes, 
which goud-breed:ng has upon our con- 
verſations. There is a pretended beha- 
viour in both caſes, which, inſtead of 
making men eſteemed, renders them 
both miſerable and contemptib le. We 
had yeſterday at Sir Roger's a fer of 
country gentlemen who dined with him; 
and after dinner the gla!s was taken, 
by tho(z who pleaſed, pretty plentifully 
Among others I obſervel a perten of a 
tolerable good aſpect, who ſecmed to 
be more greedy of liquor than any of 
the company, and vet, methought, he 
did not tate it with delight. As he 
grew warn, he was iuſpictous af every 
thing that was fad; andes he advanced 
towards being fuddied, his humonr grew 
worſe. At the ſame time his bitternets 
ſeemed to be rather an inward diffitis- 
f: tion in his own mind, than any diflike 
he had taken to the company. Upon 
hearing his name, I knew hin to be a 
entleman of a conttderable f.rtune in 
Bis county, but greatly in debt. What 
gives the unhappy man this peeviſhneſs 
of ſpirit is, that his eſtate is dipped, and 
1s eating out with ufury; and yet he has 
not the hcart to ſell any part of it. His 
proud ſtomach, at the coſt f reſtleſs 
nights, conſtant inquictudes, danger of 
attront-, and a thouſand namelets in- 
convenien'cies, preſerves this canker in 
his fortune, rather than it ſhall be ſaid 
he is a man of a fewer hundreds a year 
than he has been commonly reputed. 
Thus he endures the torment of pover- 
ty, to avoid the name of being lefs 
rich. If you go to his houſe you tee 
great plenty; but ſerved in a manner 
that ſhews it is all unnatural, and that 
the maſter's mind is not at home. There 
is a certain waſte and carcleſſneſs in the 
air of every thing, and the whole ap- 
pears but a covered indigence, a ning- 
nificent poverty. 
cheartulneſs which attends the table of 
iz who lives within compatls, is want» 


That newaeſs and 
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ing, and exchanged for a libertine way 
of tervice in all about him. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a 
very common way of management, is 
as ridiculous as that officer's would be, 
who had but few men under his com- 
mand, and ſhould take the charge of an 
extent of country rather than of a ſmall 
paſs. To pay " An perſonate, and keep 
in a man's hands, a greater eſtate than 
he really has, is of all others the moſt 
unparclonal,le vanity, and muſt in the 
end reduce the man who is guilty of it 
to diſhonour. Yet if we louk round us 
in any county of G. eat Britain, we ſhall 
ſee many in this fatal error; if that may 
be called by fo ſoft a name, which pro- 
ceeds from a falſe ſhame of appearing 
what they really are, when the contra: 
behaviour would in a ſhort tune advance 
them to the condition which they pre- 
tend to. 

Laer tes has fifteen hundred pounds a 
year, which is mortgaged for ſix thou 
land pounds; but it is impothble to con 
vince him that if he fold as much 
would pay off that debt, he would fu 
four fillings in the pound, which h. 
giwes for the vanity of being the repute«! 
maſter of it. Yet if Laertes did this. 
he would, perhaps, he eaſier in his ow: 
fortune; but then Irus, a fellow of yeſ- 
terday, who has but twelve hundred 3 
year, would be his equal. Rather thar 
this ſhall be, Laertes goes on to bring 
well-born beggars into the world, and 
every twelvemonth charges his effaic 
with at leaſt one year's rent more by tlie 
birth of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, 
whoſe way of living are an abomination 
to each other. Irus is moved by the 
fear of poverty, and Laertes by the 
ſhame of it. Though the motive of ac- 
tion is of ſo near affinity in both, and 
may be rc ſolved into this, that to each of 
them poverty is the greateſt of all evils, 
yet are their manners very widely dit- 
teren. duame of poverty makes — 
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launch into unneceſſary equipage, vain 
expence, and laviſh entertainments; fear 
of poverty makes Irus — himſelf 
only plain neceſſaries, appenr without a 
fervant, fell his own corn, attend his 
labourers, and be himſelf a labourer. 
Shame of poverty makes Laertes go 
every day a ſtep nearer to it; and fear 
of poverty ſtirs up Irus to make every 
day ſome further progreſs from it. 

Theſe different motives produce the 
exceſſes which men are guilty of in the 
negligence of and provition for them- 
ſelves. Uſury, ftock-jobbing, extortion, 
and opprefſion, have their feed in the 
dread of want; and vanity, riot, and 
prodigality, from the ſhame of it: but 
both theſe exceſſes are infinitely below 
the purſuit of a geafonable creature. 
After we have taken care to command 
fo much as is neceſſary for maintaining 
ourſelves in the order of men ſu table to 
our character, the care of ſuperfluities 
is a vice no lefs extravagant, than the 
— of neceſſaries would have been 

ore. 

Certain it is, that they are both out 
of nature, when ſhe is followed with 
reaſon and good ſenſe. It is from this 
reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley 
with the greateſt pleaſure: his magnani- 
mity is as much above that of other 
conſiderable men, as his underſtanding; 
and it is a true diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in 
the elegant anthor who dublithed his 
works, to dwell 19 much upon the tem- 

er of his mind and the moderation of 

is deſires: by this means he has ren- 
dered his friend as amiable as famous. 
That ſtate of life which bears the face 
of poverty with Mr. Cowley's great 
Vulgar, is admirably deſcribed; and it 
 n» ſtmall ſatisfaction to thoſe of the 
ame turn of detire, that he produces the 
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authority of the wiſeſt men of the bet 
age of the world, to [irengthen his opi- 
nion of the ordinary purſuits of man- 
kind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of 
life, if according to that anceſtor of Sir 
Roger, whom [I lately mentioned, every 
man would point to himſelf what ſum 
he would reſolve not to exceed. lie 
might by this means cheat himſeif into 
a tranquiliity on this fide of that ex- 
pectation, or convert what he ſhould get 
above it to nobler uſes thin his own 
pleaſures or neceiſities. This temper of 
mind wpuid exempt a man from an ig- 
norant envy of reitle's men above him, 
and a more inexcuſable contempt ot 
happy men below him. This would be 
ſuing by ſome compais, living with 
ſome delign; but to be eternaily be- 
willered in proſpects of tuture gain, 
and putting on unneceffary armour a- 
gainſt improbable blows of fortune, is 
a mechanic being which has not good 
ſenſe for it's direction, but is carried on 
by a fort of acquired 1itinct towards 
things below our contideration and un- 
worthy our eſteem. It is pollible that 
the wanquillity I now enjoy at Sir Ro- 
ger's may have created in me this wav 
of thinking, which is fo abitracted from 
the common reli: of the world; but as 
I am now in a pleifing arbour ſurround- 
ed with a beautiful landizip, I find no 
inclination ſo tirong as to continue in 
theſe manſions, fo remote from the often - 
tatious ſcenes of life; and am at this 
pretent wriung phigtopher enough do 
conclude wiih Nr. Cowiey— 

If e er ambition did my fancy chest, 

With any wich ſo mean as to be greats 
Continue, Heav'n, ſtill from me 10 remove 
The humble biciling of that ite | loves 1 
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UT SIT MENS SANA IN CORPORE SATO» 
Jev. 842. . v. 356+ 


A BF4TTHY BODY AND A MIND AT EAT 


ODILY labour is of two kinds, 
either that which a man jubmits to 

tur his livelinood, or that which he un- 
d:rgoes for his pleaſure. The latter of 
them generally changes the name of la- 
Dur for that of ene cile, but differs culy 


from ordinary labour as it riſes from 
another motive. 

A country life ahonnds in both theſs 
kinds of labour, and for that reaſon 
gives 2 man a greater ſtock of heolth, 
and conſequent: 5 * perfect enjoy - 

2 men: 
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ment of himtel, than any other way of 
nie. IJconſider the body as a fyſtem of 
tubes and glands, or to ute a more ruſtic 
phraje, a bundle of pipes and ftraincrs, 
fitted to ove another after fo wonderful 
2 manner as to make a proper engine 
for the foul to work with. This de- 
ſcription docs not oaly comprehend the 
bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and arteries, hut every muſcle and every 
ligature, which isn compoſition of fibres, 
that are to many imperceptible tubes or 
pipes interwoxen on all tides with invi- 
ſihle glands or ſtrainers. 

This Tzeneral idea of a human body, 
without contidering it in it's niceties of 
anatomy, iets vs fee how ahſolutely ne- 
-eflary labour 1s for the right preferva- 
ron of it. There muſt be frequent mo- 
tons and agitations, to mix, digeſt, and 
ſevarate the juices contained in it, as well 
as to clear and cleanſe: that infinitude of 
pipes and ftrainers of which it is com- 
oed, and to give their ſolid parts 2 more 
tirm and latting tune. Labcur or ex- 
erciſe fern ents the humours, caſts them 
zuto their proper channels, throws off 
redundancies, andi helps nature in thoſe 
{ecret diſtributions, without which the 
body cannot ſubſiſt in it's vigour, nor 
the loul act with chearfulncls. 

I might here mention the effects which 
this has upon all the faculties of the mind, 
by keeping the underſtanding clear, the 

imagination untroubled, and refining 
theie ſpirits that are neceſtary for the 
proper ext riion of our intelic dual facul- 
tics, during the prctent laws of union 
between ſou and body. It ĩs to a neglect 
in this particular that, we muſt aſcribe 
the [picen, which is fo frequem in men 
of ſtudious and ſedentary temp. rs, as 
well as the yapours to which the!t2 of 
the other ſex are ſu often ſubjeSQ. 

Had not exerciſe gen abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for ot well being, nature would 
not have made the body fo proper for 
1, by giving ſuch an activity to the 
umbs, and luch a phaney to every part 
as neceſſarily reduce thoſe compreſ- 
Lons, cxtenuons, contorfions, dilata- 
tions, and ali other kinds of motions 
Chat are neceiſary for the preſervation 
of tuch a ſyſem ot tubes and glands as 
has been hetore mentioned. And that 
we miglit not want inducements to en- 
gage us in ſuch an exerciſe of the body 
As is proper for it's wel fare, it is ſo or- 
ered that nothing valuable can be pro- 
dueed without it. Net to menden 
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rich-s and honour, even focd and za: 
ment are not to he come at without the 
toil of the hands and {weat of the brows. 
Providence furniſhes materials, but ex - 
pets that we ſhould work them up our- 
ſelves. The earth mutt be laboured 
before it gives it's increaſe, and when 
it is forced into it's ſeveral products, 
how many hands muſt they paſs through 
before they are fit for uſe? Manufac. 
tures, trade, and agriculture, naturally 
employ more than nineteen parts of the 
ſpecies in twenty; and as for thoſe who 
are not obliged to labour, by the con- 
dition in which they are born, they are 
more miſerable than the reſt of man- 
kind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in 
that voluntary labour which goes by 
the name of exerciſe. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an in- 
detatigable man of huſinels of this kind, 
and has hung ſeveral parts of his houſe 
with the trophies of his former labours. 
The walls cf his great hall are coverc4 
with the horns of feveral kinds of dect 
that he has killed in the chace, whick 
he thirks the moſt valuable furniture 
of his houſe, as they afford him frequent 
topics of diiccurte, and thew that he has 
not been idle. At the lower end of the 
hal! is a large otter's thin ſtuffed with 
hay, which his mother crdercd to be 
hung up in that manner, ard the knight 
looks upon with great ſnistuction, be- 
caule it ſeems he was but nine vears 
old when his dog killed him. A little 
room ajoining to the hall is n kind o. 
arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral hzes 
and inventions, with which the knie ht 
has made great havock in the woos, 
and deſtroyed many thouſands of phen 
fants, partridges, and v-oodcocks. His 
abie-doors are patched wich noſes that 
belonged ro foxes of the knight's own 
hunting down. Sir Roger frewed ms 
one of them that for diſtinction lake has 
a braſs nail (tuck through i, which cof: 
him about fifteen hours riding, carried 
him through half a dozen countics, kilicd 
him a brace of geldings, and lcit above: 
half his dogs. This the Knight looks 
upon as one of the greateſt exploits of 
his life. The pervss ſe widow, whom ! 
have given ſome account of, was the 
death of ſeveral foxes; for Sir Rogue 
has told me that in the courſe of bis 
amours he patched the weltern door ct 
his ſtable. Whenever the widow wa 
cruel, the foxes were ſure to pay for it. 
In proportion as his paſſion for * 
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e ahated, and old age came on, ke 
ett off fox-hunting; but a hare is not 
vet tate that fits within ten miles of his 
jouer. 

There is no kind of exercife which IT 
would {o recemmend to my readers of 
boch fexcs as this of riding, as there is 
none wulle ſo mach condnces to health, 
and is every way uccommodated to the 
boty, wncurding to the idea which I 
have ven of it, Doctor Sydenham is 
very larim in it's praiſes; and if the 
Enziith roader will fee the mechanical 
efivcts of it deſcribed at length, he may 
tind rhem in a book publiſhed not many 
vears finca, under the title of Medicina 

rymnattic:, For my own part, when 
T an in town, for want of theſe oppor- 
tunities, 1 exerciſe mytelf an hour every 
moraiag npan a dumh hell that is place / 
in a corner of my room, and plcates me 
the more becauſe it does every thing 
I require of it in the moſt profound 
ſence. My landllady and her duugh- 
ters are ſo well acquainted with my 
hours of exerciſe, that they never come 
into my room to diſturb me hilt Lam 
ringing. 
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When I was ſome venus younger than 
I am at preſent, Due ro employ my - 
ſelt in a more laborions diverdon, which 
I learned from a Latin treatiſe of ener- 
ciſes, that 15 Wi ten with Treat eridh- 
tion: it is here calic/| rhe . ei, or 
the fighting with a man's own thadow, 
and conlifts in the brandifhing of twa 
ſhort ſticks graſped in ench hand, and 
loaden with plugs of lend at either em, 
This opens the cheſt, excrciles the limbs, 
and gives a min all the plette of box 
ing without tie blows. I could wih 
that ſeveral learned men would lay out 
that time winch they employ in contro- 
vernes and ditputes abut nothing, in 
this mcthol of fighting with their own 
ſhadows. It mugnt conduce very muck 
to evaporate the ſpicen, which makes 
them uncaly to the public as well as to 
themſcives. 

To conclude, as T am a compound of 


. foul and bady, I conftider mvicif as oh- 


lige ton double ſcheme of duties; and 
think | have not fulfilled the buſineſs 
of the day when I do not thus employ 
the one in labour and exerciſe, as wed 
as the othe: in ud and contempt ation. 
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rr AT INCFSTICLAMOKE CITHERON 


TAYGETIQUE CANES 


Vino, Cros. 111. V.47- 


THE ECHOING HILLS AND CHIDING HOUNDS INVITE. 


HOSE who have ſearched into 
human nature obſerve, that no- 
thing ſo much thews the nobleneis of 
tue lou!, as that it's felicity conſiſts in 
action. Every man has ſuch an active 
principle in him, that he will find out 
ſomething to employ himſelf upon, in 
whatever place or ſtate of life he is poſt - 
ed. I have heard of a gentleman who 
was under cloſe confinement in the Ba- 
ſtile ſeven years; during which time he 
amuſed him{elf in ſcattering a few (mall 
pins about his chamber, gathering them 
ap again, and placing them in different 
Lyures on the arm of a great chair. He 
atten told his friends afterwards, that 
enleſs he had found out this piece of 
**erciſe, he verily believed he ſhould 
have loſt his ſenſes. 

After what has been faid, I need not 
inform my readers, that Sir Roger, with 
whoſe character I hope they are at pre- 
tent pretty well acquainted, has in his 


vouth gone through the whole courſe of 
thoſe rural diverbuns which che coun- 
try abounds inz and which leem to be 
extremely well tuited to that laborious 
induſtry a man max obterve here in a 
far greater degree? than in towns and 
cities. 1 have before hinted at ſome ot 
my friend's exploits; he has in his vouth- 
ful days taken forty coveys of par- 
tridges in a ſeaſon; and tied many a 
ſalmon with a line conſiſting but of a 
ſingle hair. The conſtant thanks and 
good withes of the neighbourhood al- 
ways attended him, on account of his 
remarkable enmity towards foxes; have 
ing deſtroyed more of thoie vermin in 
one year, than it was thought the whale 
country could have produce:!. Indeed 
the knight does not ſcruple to o among 
his molt intimate triends, that in order 
to eſtabliſh his reputation this way, he 
has ſecretly ſcent for great numbers of 
them out of other counties, which he 
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uſed to turn looſe about the country by 
night, that he might the better ſignaſize 
himicif in their deſtruction the next day. 
His hunting-hories were the fineſt and 
beit managed in all theſe parts: his te- 
nants are ſtill full of the praites of a 
rey ſtone-horſe that unhappily ttaked 
Fin elt ſeveral vears ſince, and was hu- 
ried with great ſolemnity in the orchard, 
Sir Roger, being at preſent too old 
for fox-hunting, to kcep himſelf in ac- 
tion, has ditpoled of his beagles, and 
got a pack of Stop-hounds. What 
theie want in ſpeed, he endeavours to 
make amends for by the deepneſs of 
their mouths and the variety of their 
notes, which are ſuited in ſuch manner 
to each other, that the whole cry makes 
up a compleat conſort. Ile is fo nice in 
this particular, that a gentleman having 
made him a preſent of a very fine hound 
the other day, the knight returned it 
by the ſervant with a great many ex- 
yreſſions of civility; but defired him to 
tell his maſter, that the dog he had fent 
was indeed a moſt excellent bats, but 
that at preſent he only wanted a counter- 
tenor. Could I believe my friend had 
ever read Shakeſpeare, I ſhould certain- 
{+ conclude he had taken the hint from 
Theſcus in the NMidlummer Night's 
Dream. 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flu's, ſo ſanded; and their heads are hung 

Wah ears that ſweep away the morning dew. 

Crook knez'd and dew-lay's like Theſſalian 
bulls, 

Slow in puiſuit, but match'd in mouths like 
belle, 

F ich under each; a cry more tuneabl: 

Was never hallow'd to, nor ckear's with horn. 


Sir Roger is fo keen at this ſport, that 
he has been out amoi every day ſince 
I came Gown ; and upon the chaplain s 
offering to lend me his eaſy pad, I was 
prevaiied on veſterday morning to make 
one of the company. I was extremely 
Pleaſed, as we rid along, to obſerve the 
general benevolence of all the neigh- 
bourhocd towards my friend. The 
farmers jens thoityht themſelves happy 
if they could open a gate for the good 
old knight as he pafted by; which he 
generally requited with a nod or a {mile, 
and a kind enquiry aiter their fathers 
and uncles. 

Attcr we had rid about a mile from 
home, we came upon a large heath, and 
tae portimen began to beat. They 
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had done ſo for ſome time, when, as I 
was at a little diſtance from the reſt ot 
the company, I ſaw a hare pop out from 
a {mall furze-brake almoſt under my 
borte's feet. I marked the way ſhe 
took, which I endeavoured to make the 
company 1enhble of by extending my 
arm; but to no purpoſe, until Sir Roger, 
who knows that none of my extraordi- 
nary motions are infignificant, rode up 
to me, and aſked me * it puts was gone 
that way? Upon my anſwering Yes,” 
he immediately called in the dogs, and 
put them upon the ſcent. As they were 
going off, heard one of the country- 
fellows muttering to his companion, 
that it was a wonder they had not loſt 
all their ſport, for want of the ſilent 
« gentieman's crying Stole away. 
This, with my averſion to leaping 
hedges, made me withdraw to a riſing 
ground, from whence I could have the 
pieature of the whole chace, without 
the fatigue of keeping in with the hounds, 
The hare — 6. threw them above 
a mile behind her; but I was pleaſed to 
Fnd, that inſtead of running ſtraight 
forwards, or in hunter's language, © fly- 
ing the country,” as I was afraid the 
might have done, ſhe wheeled about, 
and deſcribed a fort of circle round the 
hill where I had taken my ſtation, in 
ſuch manner as gave me a very diftin& 
view of the ſport. I could ice her firit 
paſs by, and the dogs ſome time after- 
wards unravelling the whole track ſhe 
had made, and following her through 
all her doubles. I vas at the ſame time 
delighted in obſerving that deference 
which the reſt of the pack paid to each 
particular hound, according to the cha- 
rafter he had acquired amongſt them: 
if they were at a fault, and an old hound 
of reputation opened hut once, he was 
immediately followed by the whole cry; 
while a raw dog, or one who was a 
noted har, might have yelped his heart 
cut, without being taken notice of. 
The hare now, after having ſquatted 
two or three tunes, and been put up 
again as often, cume ſtill nearer to the 
place where ſhe was at firſt ſtarted. Th 
dogs purfued her, and theſe were fol- 
lowed by the jolly knight, who rede 
upon a white gelding, encompafſed by 
his tenants and firvants, and checring 
his hounds with all the gnicty of five 
and twenty, One of the ſportſmen 
rode up to me, and told me, that he was 
fore the chace was altuoit at an end, be- 
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eraſe the old dogs, which had hitherto 
Jain behind, now headed the pack. The 
fellow was in the right. Our hare took 
a large field juſt under us, followed h 
the full cry in view. I mutt confetis 
the brightneſs of the weather, the chear- 
fulneſs of every thing around me, the 
chiding of the hounds, which was re- 
— n us in a double echo from 
youu neighhouring hills, with the hullow- 
ing of the ſporttman, and the ſounding 
of the horn, lifted my ſpirits into a mott 
tively plcaſure, which I freely indulged, 
— [ was ſure it was innocent. It 
T was under any concern, it was on the 
account of the poor hare, that was no 
quire ſpent, and almoſt within the rex 
of her enemies; when the kuntiman get— 
ting forward, threw down his pole he- 
fore the dogs. They were now within 
eight vards of that game which they 
had been purſuing for almoit as many 
hours; yet on the lignal before men- 
tioned they all made a luden Rand, and 
though they continued opening as much 
as before, durſt not once attempt to pats 
beyond the pole. At the ſame time Sir 
Roger rode forward, and alighting, 
took up the hare in his arms; which he 
foon delivered up to one of his (ſervants, 
with an order, if ſhe could be kept alive, 
to let her go in his great orchard; where 
it ſeems he has ſeveral of theſe priſoners 
of war, who live together in a very com- 
fortable captivity. I was highly pleaſed 
to ſee the diſci line of the pack, and the 
good-nature of the knight, who could 
not find in his heart to murder a crea- 
ture that had given him fo much di- 
verſion. 

As we were returning home, I re- 
membered that Monticur Paſchal, in 
his moſt excellent diſcourſe on the Mi- 
fery of Man, tells us, that * all our 
* endeavours after greatne(s, proceed 
from nothing but a defire of being 
ſurrounded by 2 multitude of perſons 
and affairs that may hinder us from 
looking into ourſelves, which is a view 
we cannot bear.” He afterwards goes 
en to ſhew that our love of ſports comes 
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from the ſame reaſon, and is parheular- 
ly fevere upon Hunting. Whzt,” fays 
he, unleſs it be to drown thoug't, can 
* mike them throw »way ſo much time 
and pains upon a filly animal, which 
* they might buy cheaper in the mar- 
© ket?” he foregoin reflect ion is cer- 
tainly juſt, when 2 man ſuffers his whole 
mind to be drawn into his ſports, aud 
altogether loſes himſelf in the woods; 
but does not affect thoſe who propoſe a 
far more laudable end for this exerciſe, 
I mean the prefervation of health, and 
keeping all the organs of the foul in a 
condition to execute her orders. Had 
that incomparable perion, whom I laſt 
quoted, been a little more indulyent to 
himſelf in this point, the world might 
probably have enjoyed him much longer; 
wheres through too great an applica- 
tion to his tudies in his youth, he con- 
trated that ill Þabit of bo-iy, which, 
after 4 tedions licknets, corricd him off 
in the foructh year of his age; and the 


whole hiſtory we have of his I fe until 


that time, is but one continue a-count 
of the behaviour of 2 noble ſoul {trace 
gling under innumerable paius and diſ- 
tempers. | 

For my own part, I intend to hunt 
twice a week during my ſtay with Sir 
Roger; and ſhall preſcribe the moderate 
ule of this exerciſe to all my country 
friends, as the beit kind of phytic tor 
mending a bad conſtitution, and pre- 
ſerving a good one. 

I cannot do this better than in the fol- 
lowing lines cut of Mir. Dryden. 


The firſt phy ficions by debauch were made; 

Exceſs began, nde ſuſtains the trade. 

By chace cur long liv'd fathers carn'd theilt 
food; 

Toil firurg the nerves,” and puiify'd the 
blood; 

But we their ſons, * pampe: d ace of men, 

Are dwindled down to thr tor years ane n, 

Be: ter to hunt in fi Ids {or bo h unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for 2 1-11 ous draug!!:, 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſe dependj 

God rever made his work for man co mend. 
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TRAIN OWN INUACESNATICY 


HERE are ſome opinions in which 
a mn tou! 13d Neuter, with- 
out engagin : 118 a zent ons ſicle or the 
other. Such a hovering farth as this, 
which refuſcs to ſettle v any Geter- 
mination, is abloiutciy receffary in a 
mind that is carefvl to avoid errors and 
2 ms. When the arguments 
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preis eonativ on both : 
that art in Hirn to 6s, he Het n. e- 
tho:! is Sas we up ourteives to neither. 
It is with this temper of mint that £ 
cer ider heul int oft wtcheoratt. When 
1 = the reliutions thut are made from 
-s of the world, not only from 
{nptand, from the Fatt 
dies, but from every Par - 
Natton im F,urope, cannot I? 1— 
tanking that ſore is 1UCH an in- 
$&rcuur!: and rm with evil ip rits, 
as that wich we exprets by the name 
of vi! _ raft. But when I connder that 
the ignorant and cicanlaus parts of the 
Wor Doan relations, 


nen 


ol 
"nk 
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wok in theſe 
and innt tic pciiyvns among us, who are 
ſupp a. fornal 


er toen enge miluctad an 1 


' 
com mere, ee GTA WEAK, ur er- 
ſtan! ing And (race mavo inuten, 1nd 
AT i ! ar! 2 I ks re r : 4 11 in 1 137 3+ 4 
— 4 ; þ 3% a 
impott n. ani drſu sens tf. tus baue 
mat hare He . geit ned in all ages, I 
enden vour to then 1111 1 


Dear more certain are unts ian any 
Which kyve dect come tm Knowledge, 
In fort, when I con ler the queſtion, 
whether there ase {uct -peritns in the 
world as thoſ: we call witches, my 
mind is divided betwoon the two po- 
te opinions; or u athe r., 10 
thoughts treety z 1 16e in {x encral tht 
there | is, and has been ſuch a thing as 
witchcraft; but at the tume time can 
give no credit to any particula: 
of it. 
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Jam engaged in tis ecnation, by 
ſome occurrences that! met nh yete 
terduy,. which j Il! n GVO i) rener an 


account of at lar gv. As 18 TI" Aline 
with my frien! Sir Roger by the 
one of his woods, an of} woman ap- 
tis 


plicd ler ll WW. de. my chanhy. 
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TT fiure mat me in mind of the 
c Crip lion oY  DOiwaye 
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In ach lane a; l purfa'd my journey, 
15 74 a ' ien 13?! » 1th at rund 5 ſe 


Pi. keg dr tc; ds wi tad tos. ing to bete. 
Her eves with IC4idbng theum were gala 4 
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Coli vai ſhook ber Ecad 
wither 
And on her croof et hu 1nd 71 
Tack 
ins 
Which terv'd to keep hercarcaſe from the coꝭd; 
So there was nothing t a piece about her. 
H-rlower weeds were all- Mer co rſely patch'd 
With df rent colour d rags, black, 1c, 
write, low. 
Ani ſeem du ſhea variety of wretchedneſ:. 


; her hands ſeen. d 
. rin 


rd remnaant. ot an old urg laing- 


As Twis muſing on this deſcription, 
and comparing it with the object before 
me, the knight told me, that this very 
old woman Rad the reputation of a witch 
all over the Dr y. "that her lips were 
obflrved to be a! dafs in motion, and 
that there Was not a out her 
Ron which her ne eh bonts did not be- 
have hat cared her ſeveral hunmels 
cf miles, Tt ſhe chanced to flum! le, 
the 7 ahne found fiicks or Rraws that 
It in the tgure of a dels before her. 
It ſhe made any mittoke at church, and 
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cried Amon ma wr ung place, ther 
even Tail «4 to cone line that the we 
las ing her prayers backwards, Thr re 


wits not a imnad inthe parith that would 
the a pin of her, though ſhe ſhou!] 
enioy a bag Of non with | it. She gc. 
by the mme of Moll Wliite, and ha: 
mad: the country ring with Geral TIE 
ginary cxplo.ts which are pale! pn. 
ber. It the dan y- maid docs — make 


her huttet Son 10 1920: 48 42 (1-06 rid 
hive it, Non White is at the bottom of 


he chin. It a horſe frrcats in the 
fable, NIoll WY kits in a5 becn upon his 
back. If a hare makes an unexpettc 4 
rage from the hound, the huntſman 
c ries Nail White. IN. * ſars Su 
— & | have known the maiter or 
the puck vpon tuck an ocyaſons feud 
Mr 
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© ore of his ſervants to fre if Moll 
« White had been owt that morminy.” 

This accuunt rate wy cron fo 
far, that I begged my friend dir Roger 
to go with me into her et, Winch 
„tobt in a litt cenner Aer the nie 
ot the wood. Upon cur ficlt entering 
Sir Roger winked to we, and intel 
at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, 
which, upon looking that way, I found 
to be an old broomitaff. At the fame 
time he whiſpered me in the ear to take 
notice of a tabby cat that far in the 
chumney-corner, which, as the cid 
knight told me, lay under as bad a re- 
port as Moll White herſelt; for behdes 
that Moll is faid often to accompany 
her in the fame ſhape, the cat is reported 
to have ſpoken twice or thrice in her life, 

and to have play cd tever:l pranks above 
the capacity of an ordinary cat. 

I was ſecretly cyncerred to ſee human 
ture in fo much wretchednels and dif- 
vine, but at the ſame time could not 
heut finiling to hear Sir Roger, who 
a lite puzzled about the old woman, 
tying her as a juſtice of peace toavord 
„communication with the devil, an 
„ever to hurt any of her neighbour's 
cattlc. We concinded our vitit with a 
bounty, which was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told 
me, that old ! Moll had been ofter brought 
before him for making children tpit pins, 
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Sir Roger was {everal times ſtaggered 
with the repor: * t hon hen ought 
him concerning this old woman, and 
would frequently have hound her over 
to the county-ſ-ilions, had not his cha 
lain with much ado perſuaded him to 
contrary. 

E have been the more particular in 
this account, becauſe T hear there is 
ſcarce a illage n England that has not 

a Moll Whit: init. When an old o- 
man begins to de tes an! grow charge- 
able to © pariſh, fl is zcnerall turned 
into 2 witch, an fills he whole coun- 
try with extravagant fancies, imagi- 
nary diſtempers, and terrifying dreams. 
In the mean time, the poor wretch that 
is the innocent acc: #2n of fo many evils 
hegins to be frighted at herſelf, and 
ſometimes contetles lect t commerce and 
familiaritics that es 127.n2ton forms 
in a «delirious old age. 71:5 frequently 
cuts off charity {rom the vreatell oA. 
of commiiion, wnd inne 1. ne with 
a miro rds thoie dr 

pit parts et dur ſpecies, 4 yer 
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mits their addreſſes, without fear of 


any ill conſequence, or want of re- 
ſpe, from their rage or deſpair. She 
has that in her aipet, againſt which 
it is impotſibie to offend. A man 
whoſt thoughts are conttantly bent 
upon fo agreeable an objet, mult be 
excutecl if the ordinary occurrences in 
converſation arc below his attention. 
T cali her indecd perverſe, bur, alas! 
why do I call her ſo? Becwute her ſu- 
perior merit is ſuch, that I cannot ap- 
roach her without awe, that my heart 
is checked by too much eſteem; I am 
angry that her charms are not more 
accethble, that I am more inclined to 
worſhip than falute her: how often 
have I wiſhed her unhappy, that I 
might have an opportunity of ſerving 
her! and how often troubled in that 
very imagination, at giving her the 
in of being obliged! Well, I have 
2 a miſcrable lite in ſecret upon her 
account; but fancy ſhe would have 
condeſcended to have foie regard for 
© me, if it had not been for that watch- 
ful animal her confident. 

Of all perſons under the ſun,” con- 
tinuec he, calling me by my name, be 
© ſure to {et a mark upon confidents : 
© they are of all people the molt imper- 
© tinent. What is molt pleaſant to ob- 
* {erve in them, is, that they aſſume to 
© themſelves the merit of the pertons 
hom they have in their cuſtodv. 
© Oreſtiila is a great fortune, and in 
wonderful danger of ſurpriſes, there- 
fore full of ſuſpicions of the leaſt in- 
different thing, particularly careful of 
new acquaintance, and of growing 
too familiar with the old. Themiſta, 
her favourite woman, is every whit as 
careful of whom ſhe ſpeaks to, and 
what [he ſays. Let the ward be a 
beauty, her confident ſhall treat you 
with an air of diſtance; let her be a 
fortune, and the aſſumes the ſuſpi- 
cious hehaviour of her friend and pa- 
trone!s, Thus it is that very many of 
our unmarried women of diſtinction, 
are to all intents and purpoſes married, 
except the conſideration of different 
ſexes. They are directly under the 
conduct of their whiſperer; and think 
they are in a ſtate of freetlom, while 
they can prate with one of theſe at- 
tendants of all men in general, and 
ſtill avoid the man they molt like. 
You do not ſre one heireſs in an hun- 


diced whole fate docs not turn upon 
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* this circumftance of chuſing 2 confie 
© dent. Thus it is that the lady is ad- 
© creiled to, prelented and flattered, 
* only by proxy, in her woman. In 
© my caſe, how is it poſſible that" 
Sir Roger was proceeding in his ha- 
rangue, when we heard the voice of one 
ipeaking very importunately, and re- 
peating theſe words: What, not one 
Iimile!“ We followed the ſound until 
we came to a cloſe thicket, on the other 
ide of which we faw a young woman 
fitting as it were in a per ſonated ſullen- 
neis juſt over 2 tranſparent fountain. 
Oppoite to her ſtood Mr. William, Sic 
Roger's maſter of the game. "The knight 
whiſpered me—* Hiſt, theſe are lovers, 
The huntiman looking earneſtly at the 
ſhadow of the young maiden in the 
Rream—* Oh, thou dear picture, it 
© thou couldit remain there in the ab- 
ſence of that fair creature whom you 
repreſent in the water, how willingly 
could 1 ſtand here fatisfied for ever, 
without troubling my dear Betty her- 
ſelf with any mention of her untortu- 
nate William, whom ſhe is angry 
with: but alas! when ſhe pleaſes to 
be gone, thou wilt alſo vaniſn— Vet 
let me talk to thee while thou doſt 
ſtay. Tell my deareſt Betty thou dot 
not more depend upon her, than does 
her William: her abſence will make 
away with me as well as thee. If the 
offers to remove thee, I will jump 
into theſe waves to lay hold on thee; 
hertelf, her own dear perſon, I mult 
never embrace again, Still do you 
© hear me without one ſmile ?—lt is too 
much to bear— He had no ſooner 
ſpoke thef: words, but he made an offer 
of throwing himſelf into the water: at 
which his miſtreſs ſtarted up, and at the 
next infrant he jumped acroſs the foun- 
tain and met her in an embrace. She 
halt recovering from her fright, ſaid in 
the molt charming voice unaginable, 
and with a tone of complaint—* I 
thought how well you would drown 
* yourte|f. No, no, you will not drowr 
* yourſelf until you have taken leave of 
* Suſan Holiday.“ The huntſman, with 
a tenderneſs that ſpoke the moſt paſſion- 
ate love, and with his cheek cloſe to 
hers, whiſpered the ſotteſt vows of fide - 
lity in her ear, and cried—* Do not, 
my dear, believe a word Kate Willow 
© fays; ſhe is ſpiteful and makes ſtorics, 
© becauſe the loves to hear me taik to 
* herſcit for your fake. Look you 

6 there,” 
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© there," quoth Sir Roger, do you ſee 
« there, all miſchief comes from conk- 
* dents! But let us not interrupt them; 
the maid is honeſt, and the man dares 
not be otherwiſe, for he knows I loved 
her father; I will interpoſe in this 
matter, and haften the wedding. Kate 
Willow is a witty miſchievous wench 
in the neighbourhood, who was a 
beauty; and makes me _ I ſhall 
ſee the perverſe widow in her condi- 
tion. She was fo flippant with her 
anſwers to all the honeſt tellows that 
came near her, and fo very vain of 
her beauty, that ſhe has valued herſelf 
upon her charms until they are ceaſed. 
She therefore now makes it her buſi- 
neſs to prevent other young women 
from being more diſcreet than ſhe was 
herſelf: however, the ſaucy thing ſaid 
the other day well enough—** Sir 
Roger and I muſt make a match, for 
« we are both defpiſed by thoſe we 
„loved: the hufly has a great deal of 
power wherever comes, and has 
© her ſhare of cunning. | 
© However, when 
woman, I do not know whether in 
the main I am the worſe for having 
loved her: whenever ſhe is recalled to 
imagination my youth returns, 
and I feel a forgotten warmth in my 
veins, This affliction in my life has 


r 


reflect upon this 
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© ſtreaked all my conduct with a ſoft- 
© neſs, of which I ſhould otherwiſe have 


been incapable. It is owing, . 
to this dear image in my heart, that 
am apt to relent, that I eaſily forgive, 


and that many defirable things are 
grown into my temper, which I 
not have arrived at by hetter motives 
than the thought of being one da 
hers. I am pretty well ſatisfied f 
a paſſion as I have had is never 
cured; and between you and me, 
am often apt to imagine it has had 
ſome whimſical effect upon my braing 
for I frequently find, that in my moſt 
ſerious diſcourſe I let fall ſome comical 
familiarity of ſpeech or odd 
that makes the company laugh: how 
ever, I cannot but allow ſhe is a moſt 
excellent woman. When ſhe is in the 
country I warrant ſhe does not run 
into dairies, but reads upon the na- 
ture of plants; ſhe has a glaſs bee 
hive, and comes into the garden out 
of books to ſee them work, and ob- 
ſerve the policies of their common 
wealth. She underſtands every thing. 
I would give ten pounds to hear her 
argue with my fend Sir Andrew 
F about trade. No, no, for 
© all ſhe looks fo innocent as it were, 
© take my word for it ſhe is no fool.” 
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FOOL THAT I WAS, I THOUGHT IMPERIAL ROME 


LIKE MANTUA.s 


HE firſt and moſt obvious reflec- 
tions which ariſe in a man who 
changes the city for the country, are 
apon the different manners of the pe 
whom he meets with in thoſe two diffe- 
rent ſcenes of life. By manners I do not 
mean morals, but behaviour and good- 
breeding, as they ſhew themſelves in the 
town and in the country. 

And here, in the firſt place, I muſt 
obſerve a very great revolution that has 
happened in this article of good-breed- 
ing. Several obliging deferences, con- 
deſcenſions, and ſubmiſſions, with many 
outward forms and ceremonies that ac- 


company them, were firſt of all brought 


Da vox. 


up among the politer part of mankind, 
who lived in courts and cities, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves from the ruſtic 
part of the ſpecies, who on all occaſions 
acted bluntly and naturally, by fuch 2 
mutual complaiſance and intercourſe of 
civilities. - te * of —_—— 
by degrees multiplied and trouble- 
2 the modiſh world — great 
a conſtraint in them, and have therefors 
thrown moſt of them aſide. Converſa- 
tion, like the Romiſh religion, was fa 
encumbered with ſhow and ceremony, 
that it ſtood in need of a reformation to 
retrench it's ſuperfluities, and reſtore it 


to it's natural good ſenſe and Beauty. 
2G —_— 
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At preient, theretore, an unconſtrained 
carriage, and a certain opennefs of be- 
haviour, are the height of good-breed- 
ing. The faſhionable worl4 is grown 
free and caſy; our manners fit more 
looſe upon us: nothing is fo modiſi a5 
an agreeable negligence. In a word, 
good-breeding ſhews itlelf moſt, where 
to an ordinal y eye it appears the lealt. | 

If after this we look on the people ot 
mode in the country, we find in them 
the manners of the laſt age. They have 
no ſooner fetched themielves up to the 
faſhion of the polite world, but the town 
has dropped them, and are nearer to the 
firſt ſtate of nature than to thoſe reane- 
ments which formerly reigned in the 
court, and ill prevail in the country. 
One may know a n that never con- 
verſed in the woll, hy his excels of 
good - breeding. A polite country ſquire 
ſhall make you as many hows in half an 
hour, as would ferve a covriter for a 
week. There is innnitely more to do 
about place and precudlency inn meiing 
of juſtices wives, than in an em! t 
ducheſſes. 

This rural politeneis 15 very trout ic- 
ſome to a man of my twmper, who gc- 
nerally take the chair that is next mae, 
and walk Arſt or laft, in the tront or in 
the rear, as chance ditects. I have 
known my friend Sir Ruger 's dinner 
almoſt cold betore the company could 
adjuſt the ceremonial, and be prevailed 
upon to fit down; and have hcartily pi- 
tied my old friend, when 1 have teen 
him forced to pick and cull his gucits, 
as they lat at the ſevcral parts of bis 
table, that he might drink their healths 
according to their reſpective ranks and 
qualities. Honett Will Wimble, who 
I ſhould have thought had been altoge- 
ther uninfe&ted with ceremony, gives 


+» me abundance of trouble in this parti- 


tular. Though he has been fiſhing all 
the morning, he will not help himſelf at 
dinner until I am ſerved. When we 
are going out of the hall, he runs 5ci.ind 
me; and laſt night, as we were walking 
in the fields, ſtopped ſhuitat a ſtile un- 
til I came up to it, and upon my mak - 
ing ſigns to him to get over, told me, 
with a ſcrious ſmile, that ſure I believ- 
ed they had no manners in the country. 
There has happencd another revoiu- 
tion in the point of goud-breeding, 
which relates to the converſation among 
men of mode, and which I cannot but 
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look upon as very extraordinary. Te 
was certainly one of the firſt diſtinctions 
of a well-bred man, to expreſs every 
thing that had the moſt remote appear- 
ance of being obſcene, in modett terms 
and diftant phraſes; whilſt the clown, 
who had no ſuch delicacy of conception 
and expreſſion, cloathed his ideas in 
thole plain homely terms that are the 
molt obvious and natural. This kind 
of good- manners was perhaps carried 
to an excels, ſo as to make converlation 
too tiff, formal, and preciſe; for which 
reaſon, as hypocriſy in one age is gene- 
rally followed by atheiſm in another, 
converſation is in a great meaſure re- 
lapſed into the firſt extreme; ſo that at 
preſent ſeveral of our men of the town. 
and particularly thoſe who have been 
poliſhed in France, make ute of the 
moſt carte uncivilized words in ou 
language, and utter themſelves often in 
ches manner as a clown would bluth 
to hear, 1 

This infamous piece of goud-breed- 
ing, which reigns among the coxcombs 
of ihe tuwn, has not yet made it's waz 
into i country; and as it is impoſſihle 
tor ſuch an irrational way of converſa- 
or to laſt long among a people that 
ke any profeſſion of religion, or ſkew 
ot mo eſty, if the country gentlemen ge: 
into it they will certainly be left in the 
lurch. Their good- breeding will come 
too late to them, and they will be though: 
a parcel of lewd clowns, while they tanc 
themſelves talking together like men v/ 
wit and pleaſure. | 

As the two points of goo. brecding 
which I have hitherto inſiſted upon, 1e. 
gard behaviour and converſation, ther 
is a third which turns upon drels. Ir 
this too the country are very much be. 
hind-hand. The rural beaux arc not 
yet got out of the faſhion that took place 
at the time of the Revolution, but rid- 
about the country in red coats and lac cid 
hats, while the women in many parts ale 
ſtill trying to outvy one another in th 
height of their head-dreſſes. 

But a friend of mine who is now upon 
the weſtern circuit, having promiled tv 
give me an account of the ſeveral modes 
and faſhions that prevail in the different 
parts of the nation through which he 
paſſes, I ſhall defer the enlarging upon 
this laſt topic until I have received a E. 


ter from him, which I expect every _ 
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I THINK THEIR BREASTS WITH HEAV'NLY SOULS INSPIR'D. 


NI friend Sir Roger is very often 
merry with me upon my paſſing 
ſo much of my time among his poultry. 
He has caught me twice or thrice look- 
mg after a bird's neſt, ard ſeveral times 
fitting an hour or two together near an 
hen and chickens. He tells me he be- 
lieves T am pertonally acquainted with 
every fowl about his houtez calls ſuch a 
particular cock my favourite; and fre- 
quently complains that his ducks and 
wecſe have more of my company than 
himielf. 

I mutt confeſs I am infinitely delight- 
ed with thoſe ſpeculations of nature 
which are to be made in a country-lite ; 
and as my reading has very much lain 
among hooks of natural hittory, I can- 
not forbear recollecting upon this oc- 
cation the {vers remarks which I have 
met with in authors, and comparing 
them with what falls under my own ob- 
ſervation: the arguments for Providence 


” 


drawn from the r2tural hiſtery of ani- 
mals being in my opinion demonttranve. 

The make of everv kind of animal is 
different from that of eve: Oer kind; 
and yet therc 15 not the least tin 12 the 
muſcles or twilt in the fibres of any αν, 
which docs not render ther more pgo- 
per for that particular ani s way of 
life than any other cait or texture ot 
them would have been. 

The moſt violent appetites in I] gra- 


tures are luſt and hunger: the flett is a 


perpetual call upon them to propagate 
their kind; the latter to preſerve them- 
ſelves. 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the diffe- 
rent degrees of care that deſcend from 
the parent of the young, ſo tar as is ah- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a po- 
ſterity. Some creatures cat their eggs 
as chance direts them, and chink of 
them no farther, as inſets and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh; others, of a nicer frame, 
find out proper beds to depoſit them in, 
and there leave them; as the ſerpent, 
the crocodile, and oſtrich: others hatch 
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theireggs and tend the birth, until it is 
able to ſhift tor it{elf. 

What can we call the principle which 
directs every different kind of bird to 
ohſerve n particulir plan in the ſtructure 
ot it's neſt, and direct all the ſame ſpe- 
cies to work after the fame model? It 
cannot be imitation; for though you 
hatch a crow under a hen, and never let 
it fee any of the works of it's own kind, 
the neit it makes ſhall he the ſame, to 
the laying of a ttick, with all the other 
neſts of the fame ſpecics. It cannot be 
reaſon; for were animals endowed with 
it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, 
according to the different conveniencies 
that they would propoſe to themſelves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the tame 
temper of weather, which raites this 
genial warmth in animals, ſhould cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with 
graſs, fur their ſecurity and conceal- 
ment, and produce ſuchi infinite ſwarms 
of inlets tor the ſupport and ſuitenance 
of their reſpective broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of 
the parent ſhould be ſo violent while it 
lifts, and that it ſhould laſt no longer 
than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the voung? 

The violence of this natural love is 
exemplified by a very barbarous experi- 
ment which I ſhall quote at lengrh, as 
{ find it in an excellent author, and hope 
my readers will pardon the mentioning 
uch an inſtance of cruelty, becauſe there 
is nothing can fo effectually ſhew the 
ttrength of that principle in animals of 
which I am here ſpeaking. * A perſon 
who was well killed in diſſections 
opened a bitch, and as the lay in the 
molt exquiſite tortures, offered her one 
of her young puppies, which ſhe im- 
mediately fell a licking; and for the 
time ſeemed inſenſible of her own pain; 
on the removal the kept her eye fixed 
on it, and began a wailing fort of 
cry, which ſeemed rathcr to proceed 
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© from the loſs of her young one, than 
© the ſenſe of her own torments.” 

But notwithitanding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and in- 
tenſe than im rational creatures, Provi- 
dence has taken care that it ſhould he 
no | troubleſome to the parent than 
It is uſeful to the young; for ſo ſoon as 
the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother 
withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves 
them to provide for themſelves; and 


what is 2 very remarkable circumſtance 
in this inſtinct, we find that the 
love of the parent may be lengthened 


out beyond it's uſual time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as 
we may fee in birds that drive away 
their young as ſoon as they are able to 
get their livelihood, but continue to feed 

em if they were tied to the neſt, or 
confined within a cage, or by any other 
means appear to be out of a condition 
of ſupplying their own neceſſities. 

Ti, natural love is not obſerved in 
animals to aſcend from the young to the 
parent, which is not at all neceflary for 
the continuance of the ſpecies; nor in- 
deed in reaſonable creatures does it riſe 
in any proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf 
downwards; for in all 5 affection, 
we find protection granted and favours 
— are greater motives to love 
and tenderneſs, than ſafety, benefits, 
er life received. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical 
men diſputing for the reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it is only our pride and 
prejudices that will not allow them the 
uſe of that faculty. 

Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences 
of life; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 
covery of ſuch a talent, but in what im- 
mediately regards his own preſervation, 
or the continuance of his ſpecies. Ani- 
mals in their generation are wiſer than 
the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is 
confined to a few particulars, and lies 
in a very narrow compaſs. Take a 
brute out of his inſtinct, and you find 
him wholly deprived of anding. 
To uſe an inſtance that comes often un- 
der obſervation. 

With what caution doeg, the hen pro- 
vide herſelf a neſt in places unfrequent- 
ed, and free from noiſe and diſtur b- 
ance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in 
ch a manner that ſhe can cover them, 
=o care * ny in turning them 

uently, that a ts ma rtake 
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them, to provide for her neceſſary ſuſte - 
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nance, how punctually does ſhe return 
before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal? 
In the ſummer you ſee her giving herſelf 
| freedoms, and quitting ho care 
or above two hours together; but in 
winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon 
would chill the principles of life, and 
deſtroy the young one, ſhe grows more 
aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſtays 
away but half the time. When the birth 
approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention does ſhe help the chick to break 
it's priſon? Not to take notice of her co- 
vering it from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, providing it proper nouriſhment, 
and teaching 1t to help itſelf; nor to 
mention her forſaking the neſt, if after 
the uſual time of reckoning the youn 
one does not make it's appearance. A 
chymical operation could not be followed 
with greater art or diligence, than is 
ſeen in the hatching of a chick; though 
there are many other birds that ſhew an 
— runes ſagacity in all the fore- 
mentioned particulars. 

But at the ſame time the hen, that 
has all this ſeeming ingenuity, which is 
indeed abſolutely Salon for the = 
pagation of the ſpecies, conſidered in 
other reſpects, is without the leaſt glim- 
merings of thought or common ſenſe. 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it in the ſame manner; ſhe 
is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminu- 
tion in the number of thoſe ſhe lays: 
ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own 
and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when 
the birth appears of never ſo different a 
bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all 
theſe circumſtances which do not ca 
an immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of 
herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very ideot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any 
thing more myſterious in nature than 
this inftin& in animals, which thus riſes 
above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort 
of it. It cannot be accounted for by 
any properties .in matter, and at the 
ſame time works after ſo odd a manner, 
that one cannot think it the faculty of 
an intellectual being. For my own up 
I look upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be 
explained by any known qualities inhe- 
rent in the bodies themſelves, nor frem 
any laws of mechaniſm, but, according 
to the beſt notions of the greateſt philo- 
lophers, is an immediate impreſſion 
from the firſt Mover, and the divine 
energy acting in the creatures. L 
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S I was walking this morning in 

the great yard that belongs to 

my friend's country-houſe, I was won- 
derfully pleaſed to ſee the different work - 
ings of inſtinct in a hen followed by a 
brood of ducks. The young, upon the 
fight of a pond, immediately ran into 
it; while the ſtep- mother, with all ima- 
ginable anxiety, hovered about the bor- 
ders of it, to call them out of an ele- 
ment that appeared to her fo dangerous 
and deſtructive. As the different prin- 
ciple which acted in theie different ani- 
mals cannot be termed reaſon, fo when 
we call it initin&t, we mean ſomething 
we have no knowledge of. To me, as 
I hinted in my laſt paper, it ſeems the 
immediate direction of Providence, and 
ſuch an operation of the ſupreme Being, 
a5 that which determines all the portions 
of matter to their proper centres. A 
modern philoſopher, quoted by Monſicur 
Bayle in his learned Differtation on the 
Souls of Brutes, delivers the ſame opi- 
nion, though in a bolder form of words, 
where he ſays—* Deus eſt anima bruto- 
© rum— God himſeif is the foul of 
© brutes.” Who can tell what to call 
that ſeeming ſagacity in animals, which 
directs them to ſuch food as is proper 
for them, and makes them naturally 
avoid whatever is noxious or unwhol- 
fome ? Tully has obſerved, that a lamb 
no ſooner falls from it's mot her, but 
immediately and of his own accord ap- 


plies itſelf to the teat. Dampier, in his 


travels, tells us, that. when ſeamen are 
thrown upon any of the unknown coaits 
of America, they never venture upon the 
fruit of any tree, how tempting ſoever 
it may appear, unleſs they obſerve that 
it is marked with the pecking of birds; 
but fall on without any fear or appre- 
henſion where the birds have been be- 
fore them. | 

But notwithſtanding animals have no- 
thing like the uſe of reaſon, we find in 
them all the lower parts of our nature, 
the paſſions and ſenſes in their greateſt 
ſtrength and perfection. 

And here it is worth our obſervation, 
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that all beaſts and birds of prey are won- 
derfully ſubject to anger, malice, re- 
venge, and all the other violent patfions 
that may animate them in ſearch of their 
proper food; as thoſe that are incapable 
of defending themſelves, or annoying 
others, or whoſe ſafety lies chiefly in 
their flight, are ſuſpicious, fearful, and 
apprehenſive of every thing they ſee or 
hear; whilſt others that are of affittance 
and uſe to man, have their natures foft- 
ened with ſomething mild and tractable, 
and by that means are qualified for a do- 
meſtic life. In this caſe the patſions 
generally correſpond with the make of 
the body. We do not find the fury of 
a lion in ſo weak and defenceleſs an ani- 
mal as a lamb, nor the meekneſs of a 
lamb in a creature fo armed for battle 
and aſſault as the lion. In the fame 
manner, we find that particular animals 
have a more or leis exquiſite ſharpneſs 
and ſagacity in thoſe particular ſenſes 
which molt turn to their advantage, and 
in which their ſafety and wel. are is the 
molt concerned. 

Nor muſt we here omit that great va- 
riety of arms with which nature has 
differently fortified the bodies of ſeveral 
kind of animals, fuch as claws, hoofs 
and horns, teeth and tuſks, a tail, a ſting, 
a trunk, or a proboſcis. It is likewiſe 
obierved by naturaliſts, that it muſt be 
ſome hidden principle diſtinct from what 
we call reaſon, which inſtructs animals 
in the ute of thele their arms, and 
teaches them to manage them to the 
beit advantage; becauſe they oatniy 
defend themlelves with that part in which 
their ſtrength lies, before the weapon be 
formed in it; as is remarkable in lambs, 
which , though they are bred within 
doors, and never ſaw the actions of 
their own ſpecies. pulh at thoſe who ap- 
proach them with their foreheads, be- 
fore the frit budding of a horn ap- 

ars. 

I thall add to theſe gencral obſerva- 
tions an inſtance, which Mr. Locke has 
given us of Providence even in the un- 
perfecllons of a creature which fy 
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the meaneſt and moſt deſpicalile in the 
whole animal world. We may, [275 
he, from the make of an oviter, or 
* cockle, conclude, that it has not ſo 
© many nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or 
ſeveral other animals: nor it it had, 
would it, in that ſtate and incapacity 
of transferring itſelf from one place to 
another, be bettered by them, What 
good would fight and hearing do to a 
creature, that cannot move itſelf to, 
or from the object, wherein at a dil- 
tance it perceives good or evil? And 
would not quickneſs of ſenſation be 
an inconvenience to an animal that 
muſt he ſtill where chance has once 
placed it, and there receive the afflux 
of colder or warmer, clean or foul 
water, as it happens to come to it.” 
I ſhall add to this inſtance out of Mr. 
Locke another out of the learned Dr. 
More, who cites it from Cardan, in re- 
lation to another animal which Provi- 
dence has left defective, but at the 
ſame time has ſhewn it's wiſdom in the 
formation of that organ in which it 
ſeems chiefly to have failed. What is 
* more obvious and ordinary than a 
mole? and yet what more ralpable ar- 
gument of Providence than he? The 
members of her body are ſo exactly 
fitted to her nature and manner of 
life: for her dwelling being under 
ground where nothing is to be ſeen, 
nature has ſo obſcurely fitted her with 
eyes, that naturaliſts can hardly agree 
whether ſhe have any ſight at all or 
no. But for amends, what ſhe is ca- 
pable of for her defence and warning of 
danger, ſhe has very eminently con- 
ferred upon her; for ſhe is exceeding 
quick of hearing. And then her ſhort 
tail and ſhort legs, but broad fore- 
feet armed with ſharp claws, we ſee 
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ſhe ſo ſwiftly working herſelf under 
ground, and making her way lo faſt 
in the earth as they that behold it can- 
not but admire it. Her legs therefore 
are ſhort, that ſhe need dig no more 
than will ſerve the mere thickneſs of 
her body; and her fore- feat art broad, 
that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth 
at a time; and little or no tail ſhe has, 
© becauſe ſhe courſes not on the ground, 
© like the rat or mouſe, of whole kin- 
© dred ſhe is, but lives under the earth; 
© and is fain to dig herſelf a dwelling 
there. And ſhe making her wa 

© through ſo thick an element, which 


by the event to what pos they are, 
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will not yield caßly, as the air or the 

water, it had bee dangereus to have 
drawn ſo long a train behind ker; for 
her enemy might fal! upon her rear, 
and fetch her out, before ſhe had 
completed or got full poſſeſſion of her 
works. 

I cannot forbear mentioning Ir. 
Boyle's remark upon this laſt creature, 
who I remember ſomeuwhere in his works 
obſerves, that though the mole be not 
totally blind, as is commonly thought, 
ſne has not fight enough to diſtinguiſh 
2 objects. Her cye is ſaid to 

ave but one humour in it, which is 
ſuppoſed to give her the idea of light, 
but of nothing elſe, and is fo formed 
that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever ſhe comes up into 
broad day ſhe might be in danger of be- 
ing taken, unleſs ſhe were thus affected 
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by a light ſtriking upon her eye, and 


immediately warning her to bury her- 
ſelf in her proper element. More fight 
would be uſeleſs to her, as none at a!l 
_ be fatal, 

have only inftanced ſuch animals 
as ſeem the moſt imperfe& works of na- 
ture; and if Providence ſhews itſelf even 
in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how 
much more does it diſcover itſelf in the 
ſeveral endowments which it has va- 
riouſly beſtowed upon ſuch creatures as 
are more or leſs finiſhed and compleated, 
in their ſeveral faculties, according to 
the condition of life in which they are 
poſted. 

I could wiſh our Royal Society would 
compile a body of natural hiſtory, the 
beſt that could be gathered together 
from books and obſervations, If the 
ſeveral writers among them took each 
his particular ſpecies, and gave us a 
diſtinct account of it's original, birth, 
and education; it's policies, hoſt lities, 
and alliances, with the frame, and tex- 
ture of it's inward and outward parts, 
and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh it 
from all other animals, with their pe- 
cuiiar aptitudes for the ſtate of being in 
which Providence has placed them, it 
would be one of the beſt ſervices their 
ſtudies could do mankind, and not a 
little redound to the glory of the all-wiſe 
Contriver. 

It is true, ſuch a natural hiſtory, 
after all the diſquiſitions of the learned, 
would be infinitely ſhort and defeCtive. 
Seas and deſarts hide millions of ani- 
mals from our obſervation. I 
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ble artifices and ſtratagems are acted in 
the howling wilderneſs and in the great 
deep, that can never come to our know - 
ledge. Befides that there are infinitely 
more ſpecies of creatures which are not 
to be ſeen without, nor indeed with, the 
help of the finelt glaſſes, than of ſuch 
as are bulky enough for the naked eye 
ta take hold of. However, from the 
conſideration of ſuch animals as lie with- 
in the compaſs of our Knowledge, we 
might cafily form a concluſion ot the 
ret, that the fame variety of witdom 


and goodneſs runs through the whole 
creation, and puts every creature in a 
condition to provide for it's ſafety and 
ſubſiſtence in it's proper ſtation. 

Tully has given us an admirable 
{ketch of natural hiſtory, in his ſecond 
book concerning the nature of the gods; 
and that in a ttile fo raiſed by meta- 
phors and deſcriptions, that it lifts the 
ſubject above rwllery and ridicule, which 
frequently fall on tuch nice obſervations 
when they pats through the hands of an 
ordinary writer, L 
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COMES JUCURNNDUS IN VIA PRO VEHICULO EST. 


AN AGREEABLE COMPANION UPON 


Man's firſt care ſhouid be to avoid 
the reproaches of tus own heart; 
nis next, to eſcape the centures of the 
world: if the laſt intertcres with the tor- 
mer, it ought to be ini: uly neglected; 
but otherwite there cat be 2 greatez 
ſatisfaction to an hon mind, than to 
tec thole approbation3 wich idgtves it- 
telf icconded by the {vppiant's of the 
public: a man is more ture of his con- 
duct, when the ver.!ict whic! i paites 
upon his own behaviour is thus war. 
ranted and confirmed by the opinion of 
all that know him 
My worthy fri 1.4 5. Neger is one 
of thoſe who is nut g at Hic within 
himſelf, but bloed ont ct oned by 
all ahout him. r receives 2 luitahle 
tribute for his untvertal benovolents ta 
mankind, in th: returrs of afiction and 
good-will, which are paid him by every 
one that lives within his acighbourtiood, 
I lately met with two or three odd in- 
ſtances of that general relpect which 18 
ſhewn to the good oid knight. He 
would needs carry Will Wimble and 
mylelf with bim to the county affizes ; 
as we were upon the road, Will Wim- 


ble joined a couple of plain men who rid 


before us, and converied with them for 
ſome time; during which my friend Sir 
Roger acquainted me with their cha- 
Tacters. 

* The firſt of them, ſays he, that 
has a ſpaniel by his fide, is a yeoman 
of about an hundred pounds a year, 
an honeſt man: he is juſt within the 


Game- act, and qualified, to kill an 
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haare or a pheaſãnt; he knocks down a 
dinner with his gun twice or thrice a 
were; and by that means lives much 
chenper than thoſe who have not to 
gaod an eſtate as himſelf. He would 
be 2 good neighbour if he did not de- 
troy ſ many partridges: in ſhort, he 
's very ler.tible man; thoots flying; 
and has been ſeveral times foreman 
of the petty- jury. 

The cther that rides along with 
him is Tom Touchy, a fellow famous 
* for taking the law of every body. 
There is not one in the town where 
he lives that he has not ſued at a quar- 
ter- ſeſſions. The rogue had once the 
impudence to go to law with the wi- 
dgw. His head is full of coſts, da- 
mages, and ejectments; he plagued a 
couple of honeſt gentlemen fo long 
for 2 treſpaſs in breaking one of his 
h20tges, until he was forced to fell the 
cround it incloted to defray the charges 
of the proſecution: his father left him 
to ir{core pounds a year; but he has 
*© cat” and been calt ſo often, that he 
* 1s not now worth thirty. I ſuppoſe 
* he is going upon the old bulinels of 
the willowetree.” 

As Sir Roger was giving me this ac- 
count of Tom Touchy, Will Wimble 
and his two companions ſtopped ſhort 
until we came up to them. After hav- 
ing paid their reſpects to Sir Roger, Will 
told him that Mr. Tcuchy and he muſt 
appeal to him upon a diſpute that aroſe 
between them. Will it ſeems had been 
giving his tcilow-tuayeller an n 
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of his angling one day in ſuch a hole; 
when Tom Touchy, inſtead of hearing 
out his ſtory, told him that Mr. ſuch- 
an-one, if he pleaſed, might take the 
law of him for fiſhing in that part of 
the river. My friend Sir Roger heard 
them both, upon a round trot; and after 
having pauſed ſome time told them, with 
the air of a man who would not give 
his judgment raſhly, that * much might 
© be ſaid on both ſides. They were 
neither of them diffatisfied with the 
knight's determination, becauſe neither 
of them found himſelf in the wo, by 
it ; upon which we made the beſt of our 
way to the aſſizes. 

he court was fat before Sir Roger 
came; but notwithſtanding all the juſ- 
tices had taken their places upon the 
bench, they 
knight at the head of them; who for his 
reputation in the country took occaſion 
to whiſper in the judge's ear, © that he 
« was glad his lordſhip had met with 
* to much good weather in his circwr.” 
I was liſtening to the proceeding of the 
court with much attention, and infi- 
nitely pleaſed with that great appearance 
of tolemnity which ſo properly ac- 
companies ſuch a public adminiſtration 
of our laws; when, after about an hour's 
fitting, I obſerved, to my great ſurpriſe, 
in the midi of x trial, that my friend 
Sir Roger was getting up to ſpeak. I 
was in ſome pain for him, until I tound 
he had acquitted himſelf of two or three 
ſentences, with a Jook of much buſineſs 
and great intrepidity. 

Upon his firſt riſing, the court was 
huſhed, and a general whiſper ran 
among the country people that Sir Ro- 
ger vas up. The ſpeech he made was 

little to the purpoſe, that I ſhall not 
trouble my readers with an account of 
it; and I believe was not ſo much de- 
tigned by the knight himſelf to inform 
the court, as to give hima fi in my 
eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted when the court 
roſe, to ſee the gentlemen of the coun- 
try gathering about my old friend, and 
firiving who ſhould compliment him 
molt ; at the ſame time that the ordinary 
people gazed upon him at a diſtance, not 
a little admiring his courage, that was 
not afraid to ſpeak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a 
very odd accident ; which I cannot for- 
bear tclating, becauſe it ſhews how de- 
ſous all who know Sir Roger are of 
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giving him marks of their eſteem. When 
we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to ret 
ourſelves and our horſes. The man of 
the houſe had it ſeems been formerly a 
ſervant in the knight's family; and to 
do honour to his old maſter, had ſome 
time ſince, unknown to Sir Roger, put 
him up in a ſign- poſt before the door; 
fo that the © knight's head had hung 
out upon the road about a week before 
he himſelf knew any thing of the mat- 
ter. As ſoon as Sir Roger was ac- 
quainted with it, finding that his ſer- 
vant's indiſcretion proceeded wholly 
from affection and good-will, he onl 
told him that he had made him too high 
a compliment; and when the fellow 
ſeemed to think that could hardly be, 
added with a more deciſive look, that it 
was too great an honour for any man 
under a duke; but told him at the fame 
time, that it might be altered with a 
very few touches, and that he himſclt 
would be at the charge of it. Accord- 
ingly they got a painter by the k night = 
direftions to add a pair of whiſkers to 
the face, and by a little aggravation of 
the features to change it into the Sara- 
cen's-head. I ſhould not have known 
this ſtory had not the innkeeper, upon 
Sir Roger's alighting, told him in my 
hearing, that his honour's head was 
brought back laſt night with the altera- 
tions that he had ordered to be made in 
it. Upon this my friend, with his uſual 
chearfulneſs, related the particulars 
above-mentioned, and ordered the head 
to be brought into the room. I could 
not forhear diſcovering greater expreſ- 
ſions of mirth than ordinary upon the 
appearance of this monſtrous face, un- 
der which, notwithſtanding it was made 
to frown and ſtare in a moſt extraordi- 
nary manner, I could ftill diſcover a 
diſtant reſemblance of my old friend. 
Sir Roger, upon ſeeing me laugh, de- 
fired me to tel] him truly if I thought 
it poſſible for people to know him in 
that diſguiſe. I at firſt kept my uſual 
filence; but upon the knight's conjurin 
me to tell him whether it was not ftil 
more like himſelf than a Saracen, I com- 
poſed my countenance in the beſt man- 
ner I could, and replicd, that much 
* might be ſaid on both ſides.” 

Theſe ſeveral adventures, with the 
knight's behaviour in them, gave me as 
pleaſant a day as ever I met with in any 
of my travels. = 
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SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


DOCTRINA ©FD VIM PROMOVET INSITAM, 
RECTIQUE CULTUS PECTORA ROCORANT: 


UTCUNYTYUE y 


FECENE MORES, 


NAVTACUEPE. 


Hut. On. IV. L. IV. V. 33 


YET THE Z75ST BLOOD BY LEARNING IS REFIN'D, 
AND VIRTUE ARMS THE SOLID WIND; 
WHILST VICE WILL STAIN THF NORLEST RACE, 


AND THE PATERNAL STAMP DEFACEs 


S I was yeſterday tiking the air 

with »iy friewd Sir Roger, we 
were met by a freſh-culoured 1uddy 
young man who rid by us full tpred, 
with a couple of ſervants behind him. 
Upon my inquuy wi he was, Sir Ro- 
ger told me that he was a young gen- 
tleman of a conſiderable eitate, wh had 
been educated by a tender mother that 
lived not many miles from the place 
where we were. She isa very good 
lady,” ſ:ys my friend, hut took fo 
muchi care of her ton's heat, that ſhe 
has made him good for norhing. She 
quickly found that rear, was bad 
fur his eyes, and that wri-ing made 
his head ach. He was let lobte among 
the woods as ſoon as he was abie to 
ride on horſeback, or to carry a gun 
upon his ſhoulder.” To he brief, I 


a4 a &@ ® 6 © © 


found, by my friend's account of him, 


that he had got a great ſtock of health, 
hut nothing elſe; and that it it were a 
man's buſineſs only to live, there would 
not be a more accompliſhed young fel- 
low in the whole county. | 

The truth of it is, fince my reſiding 
in theſe parts, I have ſeen and heard in- 
numerable inſtances of young heirs and 
elder brothers, who either from their 
own reflecting upon the eftates they are 
born to, and therefore thinking all other 
accompliſhments unncceſſary, or from 
hearing tliete notions frequently incul- 
cated to them by the flattery oi their fer- 
vants and domeſtics, or fr.m the ſame 
fooliſh thought prevailing in thoſe who 
have the care of their education, are of 
no manner of uſe but to keep up their 
families, and tranſmit their lands and 
houſes in a line to poſterity. 

This makes me often think on a ſtory 
T have heard of two friends, which I 
ſhall give my reader at large, under 
feigned names. The moral of it may, 


L hope, be uſctul, though there are ſome 


= 
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cireumſtances which make it rather ap- 
pear like ur than a true ſtory. 
Eudcxvz | Leomine began the 
world with tmail eſtates. They wee 
both of them wer. of good ſenſe ar] 
great victue, They profecuted theu 
{ttudics together in their earlier years, 
and entered into fuch a friendſhip as 
Luled to the end of their lives. Ru- 
doxus, at his firlt ſtting out in the world, 
tine himfelt into a court, where by his 
natural endowments and his acquired 
abilities he mace his way from one poſt 
to another, until at length he had raited 
4 very conſiderable fortune. Leoniine, 
on the contrary, fought all opportuni- 
ties of improving his mind by ſtudy, 
converiation, and travel. He was not 
only acquainted with all the ſciences, 
but with the nt eminent profeFirs of 
them throughout Furope, He kne 
1tAly well the intereſts of it's prince», 
with the cuſtums and faſhions of their 
courts, 4:4 could ſcarce meet with the 
name of an extraordinary perſon in the 
Gazette whom he had not either tilkd 
to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had to well 
mixed and digeſted his knowledge of 
men and bouts, that he made vac of the 
wok acconvlitied perions Gf his age. 
During the whole courle of is ſtudies 
and travels he kept up a putrctual cor- 
reſpondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made him{c!f acceptable tothe principal 
men about court by the intelligence 
wh:ch he received from Leontine Win 
they were both turned of forty. an age 
in which, according to Mr. Cowiey, 
© there is no dallying wich lite, they 
determined, purſuant to the rei; in 
they had taken in the began ng of ler 


lives, to retire, and paſs the renn cx 


of their days in the country, In er 
to this, they bot]; of them married wich 
about the ſame time. Leontine, with 


his own and his wife's fortune. bought 
2 H 
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a farm of thre: hundred 2 vear, which 
lay within the neighbourtood of his 
friend Eudoxus, who had pus chaſed an 
eſtate of as many thouſands. They wee 
both of them fathers about the fame 
time, Eudoxus having a fon horn to 
bim, and Leontine a daughier; but to 
the untpenkable grief of the latter, his 
voung wife, in whom afl lis happineis 
was wrapt up, wed in a few days after 
the birth of her daughter. His affiic- 
tion world have been infupportable, had 
nat he been comforted by the daily vi- 
ſits ana cou verlatiens of his friend. As 
they were one day talking together with 
their uſual intimacy, Leontine, conti- 
dering how incapable he was ct giving 
his daughter a proper education m his 
own houſe. and Eudoxus reflecting on 
the ordinary behaviour of a fon who 
knows himſelf to be the heir of u great 
eſtate, they both agreed upon an ex- 
change of children, namely, that the 
boy ihould be bred up with Leontine as 
his fon, and that the girl ſhuuld live 
with Eudoxus as his daughter, until 
they were cach of them arrived at years 
of diicretion. The wite of Eudoxus, 
knowirs that her fon chuld not he fo 
ayantygeouſly brought up as underthe 
en: 3 TLeontine, and conßdering at the 
„meine that ne would be perpetually 
unde: her own eye, was by degrees pre- 
vaued upon to fall in with the project. 
She theretore took Leonilla, tor that 
wis the name of the girl, and educated 
her as wer own daughter. The two 
friends on c1ch fe had wrought them - 
c ues to ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for 
me children who were under their di- 
rei tion, that each of them bad the real 
paſton of a father, where the title was 
but imagwary. Florio, the name of 
the young heir that lived with Leontine, 
though he had ail the duty and atfec- 
don imaginable for his ſuppoſed parent, 
as taught to reioice at the fight of Eu- 
doxus, who vuited his friend very fre- 
quently, and was dictated by his na- 
tral affection, as well as by the rules 
of prudence, to make himſelf eftcemed 
and beloved by Florio. The boy was 
now «14 enough to know his ſup; oſed 
father's circumſtances, and that there- 
fore he was to make his way in the world 
by his own induſtry. This confidera- 
tion grew ſtronger in him every day, 
and produced fo good an effect, that he 
applied himſelf with more than ordinary 
attention to the purſuit of every thing 
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which Leontine recommend} io Wm, 
His natm al abilities, wlach were very 
good, aſſiſted by the directions of ſo x- 
ceilent a counſellor, enabled mm to 
make a quicker progreſs than ordinary 
through all the parts of his education. 
Before he was twenty years of age, lav- 
ing hniſhel his ſtudies and exercites 
with great applaute, he was removel 
from the univerſity to the inns of courrs, 
where there are very few that make 
themſelves conhiderable proc ients in tre 
ſtuclies of the place, who know they 
ſhall arrive at great eftates without them. 
This was not Florio's cafe; he four: 
that three hundied a year was but 2 

r eſtate for Leontine and bhimſelf to 
ſive upon, to that he ſtu without in- 
termiſſion until he >4incd a very good 
inſight into the conttitution awd laws of 
his country. 

I ſhouid have told mv reader, that 
whilſt Florio lived] at the houſe of hrs 
toſter-father, he was always an 2ccept- 
able gueſt in the family of Eutjoxns, 
where he became acquamted with Leo- 
nilla from her _ infancy. His acquaint- 
ance with her by degrees grow into love, 
which in a mind ane up in all the 
ſentiments of honour and virtue ba- 
came a very uncaſy paſſ.on. Be de- 
tpaired of gaining an heireſ- of ſo great 
a fortune, and would rather have died 
than attempted it by any indirect me- 
thods. Leonilla, who was a woman of 
the greateſt beauty, joined with the 
greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſame 
time a ſecret paſhon for Florio, but con- 
ducted herſelf with fo much prudence 
that ſhe never gave him the leaſt inti- 
mation of it. Florio was now engaged 
Ir. all thoſe arts and improvements that 
are proper to raiſe a man's private for- 
tune, and give hum a figure in his coun- 
try, but tecretly tormented with that 

aſſion which burns with the greateſt 
tury in a virtuous and noble heart, when 
he received a ſudden ſummons from 
Leontine to repair to him in the coun- 
try the next dav. For it ſeems Eudoxus 
was fo filled! with the report of his ſon's 
reputation, that he could no longer with- 
hold making himſelf known to him. 
The morning after his arrival at the 
houſe of his ſuppoſed father, Leontine 
told him that Eudoxus had ſomething 
of great importance to communicate to 
him; upon which the good man em- 
braced him, and wept. Florio was no 


ſooner arrived at the great houſe that 
ſtood 


-- 
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ſtoocd in his neighbourhood, but Eu- 
doxus tc him by the hand, after the 
firſt ſalutes were over, and conducted 

un into his cloſet. He there opened 
/ te him the whole ſecret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this 
manner: * I have no other way left of 
* acknowledging my gratitude to Leon- 
tine, than by marrying you to his 
daughter. He ſhall not loſe the plea- 
ture of being your father by the diſ- 
covery I have made to wu. Leonilla 
too ſhall be ſtill my daughter; her 
filial piety, though miſplaced, has been 
ſo exemplary that it deſerves the greateſt 
reward I cn confer upon it. You 
ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing a great 
eſtate fall to you, which you would 
have loſt the reliſh of hal you known 
* yourſelt born to it. Continue only 
to deſerve it in the ſame manner you 


© did before you were poſleſſed of it. I 
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have left your mother in the next room. 
© Her heart yearns towards you. She 
© is making the fame diſcoveries to Leo- 
© nilla which I have made to yourſelf.” 
Florio was fo overwhelmed with this 
profuſion of happineſs, that he was nut 
able to make a reply, but threw him{cif 
down at his father's feet, and amidit a 
flood of tears, kiſſed and embrace hits 
knees, aſking his bleſſing, and expretiing 
in dumb thow thoſe ſentiments oi love, 
duty, and gratitude, that were too big 
for utterance. To conclude, the happy 
pair were married, and half Eudoxus's 
eſtate tfettled upon them. L-ontine and 
Eudoxus pailed the remainder of their 
lives together; and rec-ived in the duti- 
ful and atfectionate behaviour of Florio 
and Leonilla the juſt recompence, 2s well 
as the natural eſſccts, ot that care which 
they had beſtowed upon them in er 
education. L 
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A GREAT BOOK IS A GREAT EVIL, 


Mar who publiſhes his works in 
a volume, has an infinite advan- 
tage over one who communicates his 
writings to the world in loote tracts and 
lingle pieces. We do not expect to meet 
with any thing in a bulky volume, until 
alter ſome heavy preamble, and ſeveral 
words of courſe, to prepare the reader 
for what follows: nay, authors have 
eſtabliſhed it as a kind of rule, that a 
man ought to be dull ſometimes; as the 
mott ſevere reader makes allowances for 
many reſts and nodding-places in a vo- 
luminous writer. This gave occaſion 
to the famous Greek proverb which I 
have choſen for my motto, that * a great 
* book is a great evil.” 
On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh 
their thoughts in diſtinct ſheets, and as 
it were by picce-meal, have none of theſe 
advantages. We muſt immediately fall 


into our fubictt, and treat every part of 


it in a lively manner, or our papers are 
thrown by as dull and inſipid: our matter 
muſt he cloſe together, and either be 
wholly new in itſelf, or in the turn it re- 
ceives from dur expreſſione. Were the 
books of our bett authors thus to be re- 
tailed to the public, aud every page ſub- 
mitted to the taſte of torty or fifty thou- 
Land reagers, I am afraid we ſhould 


complain of maay flat expreſſiors, tri- 
vial obfervations, beaten topics, aud 
common thoughts, which go off vury 
well in the lump. At the tame time, 
notwithitanding ſomg papers may be 
made up of broken hints and irreguiar 
Ketches, it is often expected tliat every 
ſheet ſliould be a kind of treatiſe, and 
make ont in thought what it wants in 
bulk: that a point ef humour ſhould be 
worked up in all it's parts; and a ſub- 
ject touched upon in it's mult eſſential 
articles, without the repetitions, tauto- 
logies, and enlargements, that are in- 
dulged to longer labours. The ordi- 
nary writers of morality pretcribe to 
their readers after the Galenic wayz 
their medicines are made up in large 
quantities. An eſſay- writer mult prac- 
tile in the chymical method, and give 
the virtue of a full draught in a feu 
drops. Were all books reduced thus 
to their quinteſſence, many a bulky au- 
thor would make his appearance in a 
penny paper i there would be ſcarce ſuch 
a thing in nature as a folio: the works 
of an age would be contained on a few 
ſhelves; not to mention millions of vo- 
lumes, that would be utterly annihi- 
lated. 
I :annot think that the difficulty of 
2 H 2 furnicking 
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furniſhing gut (ſeparate papers of this 
nature, has hipdered avthors from com- 
municatinz their thoughts to the world 
after (vch 2 manner: though I mutt con- 
felis I am wnazel that the prets fl il 
be on:'y Pre ute of in this wav by 


news- winters, and the zealots of par'': <1 
27 it T wc not mort advantage 0 
munkind. to bo mtr in witdom 


acd virtue, thin in 2 gp ates; and to be 
mae work +athhers, m. ib: in is, an! bens, 
than « rs and !*-t:\men. Hid 
the phil ofophiers and gent men of ant. 
quits. % ok {> much poſes in erdur 
to intruct mank nd, and leave the end 
wither ane better than they fonnd 1:73, had 
they, I fav, been peſſeti-d of the ant ot 
printing, there is no queſtion hut they 
vould have made fuch an 2 vantage of 
it, in dealivg out their [-Ftores to the 
public. Our common prints vou he 
of gr. the mus calc tated 
to diffuſe good halt thiengh the bull. 
of a people, to clear vp their un ſer 


unt Ms 


ent uſe were 


ſtanddings, animate their minds will: vire 
tae, diftip nt the owe of a heavy 
heart, or unbend the mind from ts 


mere ſevere emplc ments with innocent 
emutements. . en knowl: due, In- 
fiend or bein bound u in hooks, and 
k -p! 1 | th; 4b An- It 1 . S, 18 thus 
obtrudled von the pubic; when it is 
eanvaſſe 19 every amv, and expo! - 
ec? pan ver [| Cannot 65 rheuar 


table * 


7 


reflect in „pon that paſſoge mm the pro- 
Verne Wudom crieth 3 ſhe 
e uttercth her voice in the ſtrects; ſhe 


* crieth in the chief place of . L 
* in the openings of the gates. In the 
city ſhe uttereth her words, faving— 
«© How long, ve Ingple ones, will ye 


«© ve bmp che? and the ſcorpers de- 


„% fight in their ſcorning? and fools 
S* 


8 * 


* hate know! ge:! 

The many letters which come to me 
from perſons of the beſt ſenſe in both 
fexcs, for I may pronounce their cha- 
rafters from their way of writing, do 
not a little encourage me in the projecu - 
tion of this mv vodertaxirg: beſides 
that my bookſeller tells me, the mam 
for theſe my papers increates ally. It 
1s at his in lauce that I ihal; ccd 
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mv rural ſpeculations to the end of thie 
month; t: veral hav ing mac 1, fparate 
ſets of them, as dux have den: JA re 
of thoſe relating to wit, to ons, to 


poin's of morality, or 1.Þ}{Cts e hu. 
mour. 

I am rot at all mortnhed, when fort 
times | fre my works thre „de by 
men of no tilte nor | arina. Peres 


a kind of heaven s and wherance tet 
hangs upon the minis of ortinart men, 
winch 1s too thick tor k one 
brek thr ch, Thor fouls ore 3:2t 0 
be Caoge: N. ned: 

Y air 41 irc g ur . 


Viss. Kn. n.. APR 


y 


Dark night ſurrounds them with her helle 
ſhade, 


To theſe 1 


mole, that 


met fihle of tlie 
after having corfutrcd many 
oculitts fur me betten of his fi. he, 
was at lat provided with a god pair of 
ſpeFocics; bat vpon his endeavour.ng 
to make ni cf them, his moth: r told 
him very pradent:y, That tpectacles, 
though they mig! help the eye of 2 
mn, could he of no ut: to a mole. It 
is not theretuie tor the benefit cf moles 
that] publ: im thete my davis eſſavxs. 

But beſides fuck 25 are moles through 
ignorance, there are others who are 
moles through envy. As it is aid in 
the Latin proverb, that one man is a 
wolf to another; fo, generally ſpeaking, 
one author is a mole to another author. 
It is impoſſible for them to difcover 
heauties in one another's works; they 
have eyes only for {pots and blemithes : 
they can indeed fee the light, as it is 
ſaid of the an mals which are their name- 
ſakes, * the idea of it is painful to 
them; they immediately ſhut their «yes 
upon ba.” and withdraw themſelves into 
a wiltul obicurity. I have already 
caught two or three of theſe dark un- 
dermining vermin, an intend to make 
a itring of them, in order to hang them 
up in one of my papers, as an exanp'c 
to all ſuch voluntary mules, 


* * 200 2 
app:v t6 
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r, rot, NE TAYTA ANI IIS ASS UT ei r EK RETI.ASL 
EU PATKIZE VALIDAS IN VIIIS CERN MITE VIRES, 


YWRBRACF AGATY, MY sox, 
NUR STAIN YOUR COUNTRY 


Y worthy friend Sir Rogen, when 

ve are talking of rhe malice of 
„es, very frequently tells us an ac- 
dent that happened to him when he 
w2s a fchool-hov, which was at a time 
when the feuds ran high between the 
gound-!cads and cavaiiers. This wor- 
tov knight, being then but a itriping, 
had occaſon to enquire which was the 
way to St. Anne's Lone; pon which 
the perſon whom he {poke to, inftcad of 
anſwering his qucttion, called lum a 
young popith cur, and atked him ho 
made Aune n faint? The boy, being 
in tome confution, enquired of the next: 
he met, which was the way to Anne's 
Tancz but was called a prick-cared cus 
tor his pains, and inſtead of being ſhewn 
the way, was told that ſhe had been a 
ſaint before he was born, and would be 
one after he was hanged. * Upon this,” 
days Sir Roger, I did net tuink it to 
repeat the former queſtion, but going 
* into cvery lane in the neighbourhood, 
© atked what they called the name of 
© thit lane. By which ingenious arti- 
fice, he found out the place he enquired 
alter, without giving offence to any 
party. Sir Roger generally cloſes this 
narrative with reflections on the miſchief 
that parties do in the country; how they 
tpoil good neighbourhood, and make 
honeſt gentlemen hate one another; be- 
hdes that they manifeſtly tend to the pre- 
judice of the land-tax, and the deitruc- 
von of the game. 

There cannot a greater judgment be- 
fal a country chan tuch a dreadful ſpirit 
of diviſion as rends a government into 
two diltin& people, and makes them 
greater ſtrangers and more averle to one 
another, than if they were actually two 
different nations. The effects of ſuch 
a diviſion are pernicious to the laſt de- 
groe, not only with regard to tho! ad- 
vantages which they give the common 
enemy, but to thoſe private evils winch 
"ay pi oduce in the heart of almoſt every 
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PE vors NO MCORF, 
WITH HER CHILDGOIN'S CORP, 
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particular perſon. This influence is 
very fatal boch to men's mer2|s and their 
underſtandings; it finks the virtue of 2 
nation, and not only fo, but deſtroys 
even common ſentſe. 

A furious party-fpirit, when it rages 
in it's tu!l vicience, exerts itſelf in civil 
var and bloudihed; and when it is un- 
der it's greatelt reſtraints, naturally 
breaks out in talſhoud, detraction, ca- 
lumny, and a partial adminiſtration of 
juſtice. In a word, it hils a nation with 
tp.cn aud rancour, and extinguiſhes ail 
the ſeeds of good-nature, compaſſion, 
and humaruy, 

Plutarch tas very finely, that a man 
ſhould not allow himſcit to hate even 
his enemies: Becauſe, fays he, © if 
you indulge this paſſion in ſome oc- 
caſions, it will rite ot it{elf in others; 
if you hate your enemies, you will 
contract inch a vicious habit of mind, 
as by degrees will break out upon 
thoſe who are your friends, or thote 
who are indifferent to you.“ I might 
here obſer: e how admirably this precept 
of morality, which derives the malign:ty 
of hatred from the pattion ittelt, and 
not from it's obiect, anivers to that 
great rule which was ditated to the 
world about an hunted veuis beture 
this philoſopher wrote; but inttcad of 
that, I ſhall only tike notice, with a 
real griet of heart, that the minds of 
many good men among us appcar four- 
ed with party-principles, and alienated 
tiom one another in ſuch a manner as 
ſeems to me altogether inconfiſtent with 
the dictates either of reaſon or religion. 
Zeal for a public cuute is apt to breed 
paſſions in the hearts of virtuous per- 
tons, to which the regard of their own 
private intereſt would never have betray- 
ed then, 

If this party-fpirit has fo i an effect 
on our mo:als, it has likewie a very 
great one upon our '\ulgmnents. We 
often hea; a poor inkipit paper or pamy - 


let cried up, and ſometimes a noble 
piece depreciatert, by thoſe who are of a 
different principle from the author. One 
who is actuated by this ſpirit is almoſt 
under an incapacity of dilcerring either 
real blemiſhes or beauties. A man of 
merit in a d ſferent principle, is like an 
object ſcren in two different mediums, 
that appears crooked or broken, how - 
ever ſtraight and entire it may be in it- 
ſelf. For this reaſon there is ſcarce a 
perſon of any figure in England, who 
does not go by two cuntrary characters, 
as oppoſite to one another as light and 
darkneis. Knowledge and learning 
ſuffer in a particular manner from this 
trayge prejudice, which at preſent pre- 
vails amon git all racks and decrens in 
the Britiſh nation. As men formerly 
became eminent in learned {ocieties by 
their parts and acquilitions, they now 
diſtinzuiſh themiclves by the warrath 
and violence with which they etpoulc 
their reſpective parties. Books are va- 
Jued upon the Nike conſidt rations; an 
abuſive ſcurrilous ſtile paſſes for ſatire, 
and a dull ſcheme of party-notions is 
called fine writing. . 
There is one piece of ſophiſtry prac- 
tifed by both fides, and that is the tak - 
ing any ſcandalous ſtory that has been 
ever whiſpered or invented of a private 
man, for a known undoubred truth, and 
raiſing ſuitable ſpeculations upen it. 
Calumnies that have been never proved, 
or have been often reiuted, are the or- 
dinary poitulatums of theie infamous 
ſcribblers, upon which they procced 35 
upon firſt principles granted by all men, 
in their hcarts they know they 
are falſe, or at bett very doubttul. 
When they have laid theſe foundations 
of ſcurrility, it is no wonder that their 
ſuperſtructure is every way anſwerable 
to them. Tf this ſhameleſs practice of 
the preſent age endures much longer, 
praiſe and reproach will cenſe to be iuo- 
tives of action in good men. 
There are certain periods of time in 
all governments when this inhuman ſpi- 
rig prevails, Italy was long torn 12 
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pieces by the Gruelfes and Gihellines, 
and France hy thoſe who were for and 
1gantt the league: but it is very un- 
happy for a man to he born in ſuch « 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon. It is 
the reſtleſs ambition of artful men that 
thus bretks a people into factions, and 
draws ſcveral weil-mraning perſons to 
their intereſt by a ſpecious concern fur 
their country, How many honeſt mind: 
are filled with uncharitable and barba- 
rous notions, out of their zeal for the 
public good! What cruelties and out- 
rages would they not commit againſt 
men of an adverſe party, whom they 
would honour and eſteem, if inſtead of 
confider:ng them as they are repreſented, 
they knew them as they are! Thus are 
pcrions of the greateſt probity ſeduced 
into ſhameful errors and prejudices, and 
made hat men even by that nobleſt of 
principles, the love of their country. 
I cannot here forbear mentioning the 
furnous Spaniſh proverb—* If there were 
* neither fuols nor knaves in the world, 
all people would be of one mind.” 
For my own part, I could heartily 
wiſh that all honeſt men would enter 
into an aſſociation, for the ſupport of 
one another againit the endeavonrs of 
thoſe whom they ought to look upon as 
ther common enemies, whattoever fide 
they may belong to. Were there ſuck 
an hone!t body of neutral forces, we 
ſhould never fee the worſt of men in 
great figures of life, becauſe they arc 
uſcful to a party; nor the beſt unregard- 
ed, becanſe they are above practiling 
thoſe methods which would be grateful 
to their faction. We ſhould then fingle 
every criminal cut of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however formidable and 
overzrown he might appear: on the 
contrary, we {hould ſhelter diſtreſſed in- 
nocence, and defend virtue, however be- 
{ct with contempt or ridicuie, envy or 
defamation, In ſhort, we ſhould not 
any longer regard our fellow - ſubjects as 
Whigs or Tories, but ſhould make the 
man of merit our tricad, aud the villain 
oui enemy. 
C 
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No CXXVI. WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 


TROS RUTULUZVE FUAT, NULLO DISCRIMINE HARE EO. . 


RUTULIANS, TROJANS, ARE THE SAME TO ME, 


N my yeltertay's paper I propoſed, 

that the honeſt men of all parties 
ſhould enter into à kind of aſſociation 
for the (iefence of one another, and the 
confrition of their common enemies. As 
it is 6-ſigned this neutral body ſhould 
at with a regard to nothing but e truth 
and equity, and divelt themielves of the 
little heats and prepoſſeſſions that cleave 
to parties of all kinds, I have prepared for 
them the following form of an aſſocia- 
tion, which may expreſs their intentions 
in the moſt plain and fimple manner. 

* We whoſe names are hereunto ſub- 
* ſcribed do ſolemuly declare, that we do 
© in our con{ciences believe two and two 
make four; and that we ſhall adjudge 
* any man whatſoever to be our enemy 
* who endeavours to perfiade us to the 
© contrary. We are likewiſe ready to 
maintain with the hazard of all that 
is near and dear to us, that fix is leis 
than ſeven in all times and all places; 
* and that ten will not be more three 
© years hence than it is at preſent. We 
* do »lfo firmly declare, that it is our 
© relglntion as long as we hr to call 
* black black, and white white. And 
ve ſkall upon all occahons oppoſe tuch 
* perſons that upon any day ot the year 
„ ſhall call black white, or white black, 
* with the utmolt peril cf our lives and 
© forties,” 

Were there ſuch a combination of ho- 
neſt men, who without any regard to 
places, would endeavour to extirpate all 
ſuch furious zealots as would facrifice 
one half of their country to the paſſion 
and intereſt of the other; as alſo ſuch 
infamous hypocrites, that are. for pro- 
moting their own advantage, under co- 
lour of the public good; with atk the 
profligate immoral retainers to each ſide, 
that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their lead- 
ers; we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious 
purty· ſpirit extinguiſhed, which may in 
time expoſe us to the deriſion and con- 
tempt of all the nations about us. 
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Davy. 


A member of this ſociety, that would 
thus carefully employ himſelf in making 
room tor merit, ty throwing down the 
worthiets and depraved part of mankind 
from thoſe conſpicuous ſtations of life 
to which they have been ſometimes ad- 
vanced, and all this without any regard 
to his private intereſt, would be no mall 
benetactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus 

Siculus an account of a very active little 
animal, which I think he calls the 
Ichnenmon, that makes it the whole 
buinefs of his lite to break the eggs of 
the crocecile, which he is always in 
fearch atter. This inſtinct is the more 
remarkable, beciute the Ichncumon 
never fees upon the eggs he has Lroken, 
nor any other way ands his account in 
them. Were it not for the inceſſant 
lab ours of this induſtrious animal, 
Egypt, favs the hiſtorian, would 
be over-run with crocodiles; for the 
Egvptians are ſo far from deſtroying 
thote pernicious creatures, that they 
worſhip them as gods. 
If we look into the behaviour of or- 
dinarv partizans, we ſhall find them far 
from reſembling this diſintereſted ani- 
mal, and rather acting after the example 
of the wild Tartars, who are ambitious 
of deſtroying a man of the molt extra- 
ordinary parts and accompliſhmeties, as 
thinking that upon his deceaſe the tame 
talents, whatever poſt they qualified 
him for, enter of courſe into his de- 
ſtroyer. 

As in the whole train of my ſpecula- 
tions, I have endeavoured as much as 
I am able to extinguiſh that pernicious 
ſpirit of paſſion and prejud:ce, which 
rages with the ſame violence in all par- 
ties, I am ſtill the more deſirous of do- 
ing ſome good in this particular, be- 
cauſe I obſerve that the ſpirit of party 
reigns more in the country than in the 
town. It here contacts a kind of bru- 
tality and ruſtic fierceneis, to which men 
of a politer converſation are wholly 

ſtrangers. 
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firanger*. It extends itſelf even to the 
return of the bow ard the hat; and at 
the fume tinte that the heads of parties 
preferic tows one another an outward 
thew of gout breeding, and keep vp 3 
perpt tua; intercourf of civilities, their 
tools that are dperſed in thefe outlying 
parts will nat fo mich as mingle to- 
gether at a cock-mutch. Thie humour 
fills the country with, tevera! per.odical 
meetings of Whg work es and Toiy fox- 
hunters; not to mention the innumerable 
curſes, frov-ns, and wh'tpers, it produces 
at a quarter-icf11015, 

do not know whether I have obferv- 
ed in any of my former papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir 
Andrew Freepcrt are of Gifterent prin- 
ciples, the fit of them inclined to the 
Janded, and the other to the monied in- 


- tereſt. This humour is fo moderate in 


each of them, that it proceeds no far- 
ther than to an — raiilery, which 
very often diverts the reſt of the club. I 
find, however, that the knight is a much 
ſtronger Tery in the country than in 
town, which, as he has told me in my 
ear, is abſolutely neceſlary for the keep- 
ing up his intereſt. In all our journey 
from London to his houſe we did not ſo 
much as bait at a Whig- inn; or if by 
chance the coachman topped at a wrong 
place, one of Sir Roger's ſervants wouid 
ride up to his maſter full ſpeed, and 
whiſper to him that the make of the 
houſe was againſt ſuch an one in the latt 
election. This often betrayed us into 
hard beds and bad cheer; for we were 
net fo inquiſitive about the inn as the 
inn-keeper; and provided our landlord's 
principies were ſound, did not take any 
notice of the ſtaleneſs of his proviſions. 
This I found ſtill the more inconveni- 
ent, becauſe the better the hoſt was, 
the worle generally were his accommo- 
dations; the fellow knowing very well 
that thoſe who were his friends would 
take up with coarſe diet and an hard 
lodging. For thete rzafons, ali the 
while was upon the rcad I dread. d 


entering into an haute of any one ther 
dir Roger had applauded for an hong 
man. 

Since my ar at Sir Reper's in th- 
country, ! diy and more inſtances «©; 
th: narrow party-humour. Being up 
en the bowiing-green at a nerchbuurins 
m-rket-town the other day, tor that 1s 
the place where the gentlemen on on- 
ſide meet once a week, I obſerved 2 
ſtranger among them of a better pre- 
lence and genteeler behaviour than or- 
dinary; but was much ſurpriſed, that 
notwithſtandling he was a very fair bet- 
ter, nobody would take him up. Bu: 
upon enquiry I found, that he was one 
who had given a diſagreeable vote in a 
former parliament, for which reator: 
there was not a man upon that bowl- 
ing-green who would have ſo much cor- 
reſpondence with him as to win his mo- 
ney of him. 

Among other inffances of this na- 
ture, I muſt not omit one which con- 
cerns myſelf, Will Wimble was the 
other day relating ſeveral ſtrange ſtorie: 
that he had picked up nobody know- 
where of a certain great man; and upor. 
my ſtaring at him, as one that was fur - 
priſect to hear ſuch things in the coun 
try, which had never been fo much u 
whitpered in the town, Will fiopper 
ſhort in the thread of his diſcourſe, ant! 
after dinner aſked my friend Sir Roger 
in his ear if he was ſure that I was no- 
a fanatic. 

It gives me a ſerious concern to ſce 
ſuch a ſpirit of diſſenſion in the country. 
not only as it deſtroys virtue and com- 
mon ſenſe, and renders us in a mann?! 
barbarians towards one another, but a3 
it perpetuates our animoſities, widens, 
our breaches, and tranſmits our preſen: 
paſſions and prejudices to our poſterity. 
For my own part, I am ſometimes afra:d 
that I diſcover the feeds of a civil war 
in theſe our diverſiors; and therefore 
cannot but bewail, as in their firſt prin- 
ciples, the miſeries and calamities or 
our children, 
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Ne CXXVIL. THURSDAY, JULY 26. 


QUANTUM EST IN KEBUS INANE? 


Pzxs., SAT. I. V. 1. 


HOW MUCH OF EMPTINESS WE FIND IN TRINGs! 


T is our cuſtom at Sir Roger's upon 

the coming in of the poit, to nt about 
a pot of coffee, and hear rhe old knight 
read Dyer's letter; which he does with 
his ſpeRacles upon his noſe, and in an 
audible voice, ſiniling very often at thoſe 
little trokes of ſatire, which are to fre- 
quent in the writings of that author, I 
afterwards communicate to the knight 
nuch packets as I receive under the qua- 
Iity of Spectator, The following lettur 
chancing to pleaſe hun more than ord:- 
nary, I ſhaii publiſh it at his requett. 


Mi. PECTATORy 


you have diverted the town almoſt 
a whole month at the expence of 
the country, it is now high time that 
vou ſheull give the country their re- 
venge. Since your withdrawing from 
this place, the fair-ſex are run into great 
extravagancies. Their petticoats, which 
began to heave and {weil before yon left 
us, ire now blown up into a molt enor- 
mous concave, and riie every day more 
and more: in ſhort, Sir, fince our wo- 
men know themſelves to be out of the 
eve of the Spectator, they will be kept 
within no compais. You praiſed them 
a little too ſoon, for the modeſty ct their 
head-drefies ; for as the humour of a 
tick perſon is often driven out of one 
limb into another, their fuperfluity of 
ornaments, inſtead of being enurely ha- 
niſned, frems only fallen from their 
heads upon their lower parts. What 
they have loſt in height they make 
up in breadth, and contrary to ail rules 
ot architeQure widen the foundations at 
the lame time that they horten the ſu- 
peritructure, Were tacy, like Spaniſh 
1enners, to impregnate by the wind, 
they could not have thought on a more 
proper invention. But as we do not 
yet hear any particular uſe in this petti- 
coat, or that it contains any thing more 
than what was uppoſed to be in thoſe 
of ſcantier make, we are wonderfully at 
2 lots about it. 
Phe women give out, in defence 


oi theſe wide bottoms, that they are 


airy, and very proper for the ſeaſon ; 
but tis I look upon to be only a pre- 
tence. and a piece of arr, for it is well 
known we have rt 1114 2 more moderate 
ſummer theſe many years, eit ia 
certain the heat they compluin » not 
be in the weather : belides, | Woul in 
aik theſe tender-conſtitutioned lad es, 
why they ſhould require more cooling 
than ther mothers before them? 

[ find feveral ipecuiative perſons are 
of opinion that our #-x nns of late years 
been very faucy, and that rhe hoop-pet- 
ticoat is made we of to keep us at a diſ- 
tance, It is monit cerv:n that 1 wo» 
manꝰs honour cannot be better mtrench- 
ed than after this manner, in circle 
within circle, amidft ſuch x variety of 
e1t-works and lines of circumvallation. 
A femaie who is thus invetted in whale- 
bone 1s fuftciently ſecured 2gainit the 
approaches of en ill-bred fel'ow, who 
might as well think of Sir George Ethe- 
rege's way of making love in a tub, as 
in the midſt of 19 many hoops. 

Among theſe virious conjectures, 
there are men of luperſtitious tempers, 
who look unon the hyop-petticoat as a 
kind of pro ligyv. Some will have it 
that it portends the downfal of the 
French King, and obierve that the far- 
thingal appeared in England a itte be- 
fore the rvin ot the Spaniſh mor arch. 
Others are of opinion that it foretels 
battle and bloodihet, and bebteve it of 
the ſame piognoit cation as the tail of 
2 blazing ftar. For my part, I am 
apt to tank ir is à ügu that multitudes 
are coming into the worid rather than 
going out of it. 

The firit time Ia a lady dreſſed in 
one of theſe petticoats, I could not for- 
bear blaming her in my own thoughts 
for walking abroad when ſhe was to near 
her time, hut ſoon recovered myſelf out 
of my error, hen found all the modiſn 

art of the fex us far gone as herſelf. It 
is generally thought ſome crafty women 
have thus betrayed their companions 
into hoops, that they might make them 
acceſſary to their own concealments, 
21 and 
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and by that means eſcape the cenſure of 
the world; as wiry generals have ſome- 
times dreſſec two or three dozen of their 
friends in their own habit, that they 
might not draw upon theinſelves any 
particular attacks from the enemy. The 
ſtrutting perticont ſmooths all diſtinc- 
tions, leveis the mother with the daugh- 
ter, and fets maids and matrons, wives 
and widows, upon the ſame bottom. 
In the mean while, I cannot but be 
troubleil te oe ſu many weil-ſhaped in- 
necent virgins bloated up, and wad. 

ung up and down like big-beilied wo- 
men. | 

Shouid this faſhion get among the 
ordinary peopie, our public ways would 
be ſo croud-4 that we ſhould want ſtreet- 
room. Several congregations of the 
beft faſhion find themleives ali cady very 
much ftraitened, and if the mode in- 
creales I wiſh it may not drive many 
ordinary women into meetings and con- 
venticles. Should our ſex at the ſame 
time take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches, as who knows what 
their ind;gnation at this female treat- 
ment may drive them to, a man and his 
wife would fill a whole pew. 

You know, Sir, u is recorded of 
Alexander the Great, that in his Indian 
expedition he buried ſeveral tus of ar- 
mour, which by his dirt ct ion were made 
much too big for any of his ſoldiers, in 
order to give poſterity an extraordinary 
idea of him, and make them believe he 
had commanded an army of giants. I 
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am periuaded that if one of the preſent 
petticoats happ. ns to be hung up in any 
repoſitory of curioſities, it will lead into 
the fame error the generations that he 
ſome removes trum us; unleſs we can 
believe our poſterity will think fo d'fe- 
ſpectfully of their great grandmothers, 
that they made themiclves munſtious to 
appear amiable. | 

When I ſurvey this new-faſhioned 
rotunda ia all it's parts, I cannot hut 
think of the old philoſopher, who, after 
having entered into an Egyptian temple, 
and looked about fer the idol of the 
the _ at length difcovered a little 
black monkey enſhrined in the n of 
it, upon which he could not forbear 
crying, out, to the great ſcandal of the 
worſh ppers—* What a magnificent 
a —— is here ſor ſuch a ridiculous in- 
* habitant!” 

Though yon have taken a reſolvtion, 
in one of your papers, to avoid detcend- 
ing to particularities of (refs, I believe 
you will not think it helow yeu, on ſo 
extraordinary an occaſion, to unhoop 
the fair lex, and cure this faſhionable 
tympany that is got among them. I am 
apt to think the petticoat will ſhrink of 
it's own accord at your firſt coming to 
town; at leaſt a tovch of your pen will 
make it contract itielf like the ſenſitive 
plant, and by that means chi e ſeveral 
who are either terrifted or aſtoniſhed at 
this portentons novelty, and among the 
= your humble ſervant, &c. | 


Ne CXXVIII. FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


HAR MONTOUS DI2COR Ds 


OMEN in their nature are 

much more gay and joyous 

than men; whether it be that their blood 
is more refined, their fibres more deli- 
cate, and their animal ſpirits more light 
and volatile; or whether, as ſome have 
imagined, there may not be a kind of 
ſex in the very ſoul, 1 ſhall not pretend 
to determine. As vivacity is the gift 
of women, gravity is that of men. 
They ſhould each of them, therefore, 
kerp a watch upen the particular bias 
which nature has fixed in their minds, 
that it may not draw too much and lead 


of 
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them out of the paths of reaſon. + This 
will certainly happen, if the one in every 
word and action affects the character of 
being rigid and ſevere, and the other of 
being briſk and airy. Men ſhould be- 
ware of being captivated by a kind of 
ſavage philoſophy, women by a thought- 
leſs —— Where theſe precautions 
are not obſerved, the man often dege- 
nerates into a cynic, the woman into a 
coquettez the man grows ſullen and 
moroſe, the woman impertinent and 
fantaſtical. I have faid, 
By what id, we may con- 
? clude, 
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elude, men and women are made as 
connrerp:rts to one another, that the 
wg and anxieties of the huſband might 

e relieved by the {prightlineis and good 
humcur of the wife. When theſe are 
righily tempered, care and chearfulneſs 
go hand and hand; and the family, like 
a ſhip that is duly trimmed, wants net- 
ther tail nor ballalt. 

Natural hiſtorians obſerve, for whiiſt 
Lam in the country I mutt fetch my al- 
luſions from thence, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their ſongs be- 
gin a little before breeding-time, and 
end a little after; that whilſt the hen i; 
covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ſtand upon à neighbouring 
hough within her — and by that 
means amuſes and diverts her with his 
ſonęs luring the whole time of her fitting. 

his contract among birds laits no 
longer than till a — of young ones 
ariſes from it; fo that in the feathered 
kind, the cares and fatigues of the mar- 
ried ftate, if I may fo call it, lie princi- 
pally upon the female. On the contrary, 
as in our ſpecies the man and the wo- 
man are joined together for lite, and the 
main burden reſts upon the former, na- 
ture has given all the little arts of 
foothing and blandiſhment to the female, 
that ſhe may chear and animate her 
companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous 
application to the making a proviſion 
for his family, and the educating of 
their common children. This however 
is not to be taken to ſtrictly, as if the 
fame duties were not often reciprocal, 
and incun: bent on both parties; but 
only to ſet forth what ſeems to have 
been the general intention of nature, in 
the different inclinations and endow- 
ments which are beſtowed on the dif- 
ferent ſexes. 

But whatever was the reaſon that man 
and woman were made with this variety 
of temper, if we obſerve the conduct of 
the fair-{ex, we find that they chooſe 
rather to aſſociate themſelves with a per - 
ſon who reſembles them in that light 
and volatile humour which is natural to 
them, than to ſuch as are qualified to 
moderate and counter-bglance i. It 
has been an old complaint, that the cox- 
comb carries it with them befure the 
man of ſenſe. When we ite a fellow 
loud and talkative, full : t iafipid life 
and laughter, we may venture to pro- 
nounce him a femaie favourite; noiſe 
and flutter are ſuch accomplilhments as 
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they cannot withſtand. To bs ſhort, 


the paſſion of an ordinary wnnan for a 
man is nothing elſe but ſelf love divert- 
ed upon another object: ſhe would have 
the lover a woman in evgrv thing but 
the ſex. I do not know a finer piece of 
ſatire on this part of womankind, than 


thoſe lines of Mr. Dryden. 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outwatd firm 
And empty noiſe, and loves itfelf in man, 


This is a ſource of infinite calamities 
to the ſex, as it frequently joins them 
to men, who in their own thoughts are 
as fine creatures as themſeives; or if 
they chance to be good - humoured, terve 
only to diſſipate their fortunes, inflame 
their folſies, and aggravate their indit- 
cretions. A 

The ſame female levity is no leſs fatal 
to them after marriage than before: it 
repreſents to their imaginations the futh- 
ful prudent huſband as an honeſt uac- 
table and domeſtic animal; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine giv gentle- 
man that laughs, fings, and dreſſcs, fo 
much more agreeahly. 

As this irreguiar vivacity of temper 
leads aftray the hearts of ordinary wo- 
men in the choice of their lovers and the 
treatment of their huſbands, it operates 
with the ſame pernicious influence to- 
wards their children, who are taught to 
accompliſh themſeives in all thoſe ſub- 
lime perfections that appear captivating 
in the eye of their mother. She admires 
in her fon what the loved in her gal- 
lant; and by that means contributes all 
ſhe can to perpetuate herſeif in a worth- 
leis progeny. 

The younger Fauſtina was a lively 
inſtance of this ſort of women. Nut- 
withſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus 
Aurelius, one of the greateit, witeſt, 
and beſt of the Roman emperors, ſha 
thought a common gladiator much the 
prettier gentleman; and had taken ſuch 
care to accompliſh her ſon Comn o- 
dus according to her own notions of a 
fine man, that when he aſcended the 
throne of his father, he became tle moit 
foclith and abandoned tyrant that was 
ever placed at the head of we Roman 
empire, ſignalizing himteit in nothing 
but the fighting ol prizes, ard knecking 
out mens brains. As he had no taſte 
of true glory, we ſee him in ſeveral me- 
dals and ftarucs which are ſtill ex ant 
of him, equipped like an Hercules with 
a club and a lion's ſxin. 

21 2 I have 
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T have been led into this ſpeculation 
by the charatters I have heard of a 
country gertieman and his lady, who 
do not i: ve many miles from Sr Roger. 
The wite is an gu coquette, that is al- 
wars hankering after the diverſions of 
the town; the huſband a morole ruſtic, 
that frowns and frety at the nwne of it. 
The w:fe is over-run with affectation, 
the huſband funk into brutality: the 
lady cannot bear the noiſe of the larks 
and nightingales, hates your tedious 
fummer days, and is ſick at the hight of 
ſhady woods and purling ſtreams; the 
huſband wonders how any one can be 
pleaſed with the fooleries of plays and 
operas, and rails from morning to night 
at efſenced fops and tawilry courtiers. 
The children are educated in theſe dif- 
ferent notions of their parents. The 
fons follow the tather about his grounds, 
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while the daughters read volumes of 
love-letrers and romances to their mo- 
ther. By this means it comes to paſs, 
that the girls 100% upon their father as a 
clowi', and the boys think their mother 
no better than ſhe ſhoull he. 

How different are the. lives of Ariſtus 
and Aſpaſia? The innocent vivacity of 
the onc is tempered and compoſed b 
the chcariul gravity of the other. The 


wife grows wiſe by the diſcou; fes of the 


huſband, and the huſband gcod- hu- 
moured by the conver{ations of the wife, 
Ariſtus would not be fo amiable were 
it not for his Aſpaſia, nor Atyalia fo 
much eſteemed were it not for her Ari- 
ſtus. Their virtues are blended in their 
children, and diffuſe through the whole 
family a perpetual ſpirit of Fenevolence, 
complacency, and ſatis faction. 

C 
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VFRTENTEM SESE FRY TRA SECTARERE CANTHUM, 
CUM ROGTA POSTERIGAN CURRAS ET IN AXE SECUNDO, 


Pznt. SAT. v. v. 71. 


TH, ITKE THF HIY DMCOST CHARTOT-WHEERLS, ART CURST, 


STILL Tu BE NEAR, BUT NE'ER TO BE THE TIA ST. 


8 * AT maſters in painting never 
care for diawing people in the 
faſhion; as very well knowing that the 
head - dreſs, or periwig, that now pre- 
vails, and gives a grace to their por- 
traitures at preſent, will make a very 
odd figure, and perhaps look monſtrous 
in the eyes of poſterity. For this rea- 
for: they often repreſent an illuſtrious 
perſon in a Roman habit, or in ſome 
other dreſs that never varies. I could 
wiſh, for the ſake of mx country friends, 
that there was ſuch a kind of everlaſting 
drapery to be made ule of by all who 
hve at a certain diſtance from the town, 
and that they would agree upon ſuch 
faſhions as ſhould never be liable to 
change. and innovations. For want of 
this itanding drels, a man who takes a 
Journey into the country is as much ſur- 

riſed, as cne who walks in a gallery 
of old family pictures; and finds as great 
a variety of 8 bs aud habits in the per- 
fons he converies with. Did they kcep 


t one conttaut dreſs, they would fome- 
times be in the fathion, which they never 
ac 25 matters are managed at preſent. 
It caitcad of cvinng after the mode, 
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they would continue fixed in one certain 
habit, the mode would foine time or 
other overtake them, as a clock that 
ſtands ſtill is ſure to point right once in 
twelve hovrs: in this cafe therefore I 
would adviſe them, as a gentleman did 
his friend who was hunting about the 
whole town after a rambling fellow, if 
you follow him you will never find him, 
but if you plant yourſelt at the corne: 
of any one ſtreet, I will engage it wil! 
not be long before you ſee him. 

I have already touched upon this ſub- 
jet in a ſpeculation which ſhews how 
cruelly the country are led aſtra in fol- 
lowing the town; and equipped in a 1i- 
diculous habit, when they fancy them - 
ſelves in the height of the mode, Since 
that ſpeculation I have recerve4 a letter, 
which I there hinted at, from a gentl-- 
man who is now in the weſtern circuit. 


_ MR. SPECTATOR, 
EING a lavyer of the Nie- 
Temple, a Curniihman by birth, 
I generally ride the weſtern circuit fur 
my health; and as I am not interrupts: 
with clients, have leiſure to make mary 
| oblerrati!s 
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obſervations that eſcape the notice of my 
fellow-travellers. 

One of the moſt ſaſhionable women I 
met with in 2!! tie circuit wis my am- 
lady at Staizes, where 1 chances to be 
on a holiday. Ir commode was not 
half a foot high, and her petticoat with- 
m ſome yards of a mod:ifh circumte- 
rence. In the fame pace I obierved a 
voung frilow with a tolerable periwig, 

ad it not brew covered with a hat that 
was ſhaped in the Rimilie cock. As I 
proceeded in my journey I obterved the 
ypetticoat grew ſcantier and icantier, and 
avout threeſcore miles &rom London 
was ſo very unf: ſliiona ble, that a wonan 
miglit walk in it without any manner 
of inconvenens-.. 

Not far fru Saliſbury I took notice 
of a juſtice of ces lady, who was at 
lexit ten years t in- hand in her dreſs, 
but at the lan tune as nne as hands 
could make her. he was flounced and 
turbelowed from head to foot; every 
bon was wr... ied, aud every part 
of her garmen*'s: u cur}, fo that ſhe 
locked lixe one thoſe animals ich 
en the country wer Friezland ven. 

Not many miles yond this place 
was informed that n of the 1 yer! 3 
little muffs had by ne means ort er 
ſtraggled into thoſe E te, and that ll 
the women of faſhion 16 cutting ir 
old riffs in two, or : enching em, 
according to the little n tel Khich was 
got among them. I cant believe the 
report they have there, thut it was ſent 
down franked by a parlian nut- man in 
a little packet, but probab. by next 
winter this faſhion will be at tue height 
in the country, when it is quite Gut at 
London. 

The greateſt beau at our next county 
ſeſſions was dreſſed in a moſt monitrous 
flaxen periwig, that was made in King 
Wuüliam's reign, The wearer of it goes, 
it ſceims, in his own hair, when he is 
at home, and lets his wig Le in buckle 
tor a whole halt year, that he may put it 
on upon occaſion ta meet the judges in ĩt. 
1 mutt not here omit an adventure 
which happened to us in a count 
church upon the frontiers of "Nava 
As we were in the midit of the ſervice, 
a lady who is the chief woman of the 
place, and had paſſed the winter at Lon- 
don with her huſband, entered the con- 
Kregaticn in à little head-dreſs, and 2 
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hooped petticoat. The people, who were 


wondertully Rartled at tuc't a fight, all 
or them rote up. Some fared at the 
protligious bottom, and tome at the little 
top of this ſtrange dreſs. In the mean 
time the lady of the manor filled the 
arca of the church, and walked up to 
her pew with an unipeakalle fatis Hic 
tion, ami!{t the whilters, confutures, 
and aſtoniſfhiments of the whole congre— 
gation. 

Upon our way from hence we h 2 
young fellow riding towards us full 
enlop, with a bub wig and a dlac 
lilx n hag tied to it. He ſtopt ſhort at 
t';s coach, to alk us how far the judges 
were belnd us. His tay was fo very 
ſhort, that we had only time to obſerve 
his new filk wiutcont, which vas un- 
buttoned ig .everal places to let us tec 
that head a clean ſhirt on, which was 
ruffl. . down to his middle. 

rom this place, during our progreſs 


throns h the moſt weſtern parts of the 


Kir ;dom, we fancied ourlelves in King 
Charles the Second's reign, the people 
naving made very little variations in 
their dreſs ſince that time. The ſmarteſt 


Of the country {quires appear Aitl in dhe 


Monmouth-cock, and when they go 3 
wooing, whether they have any port in 
the militia or not, they gent rally put on 
a red coat. We were, indeed, very 
much turpriied, at the place we lay at 
laſt night, to meet with a gentleman 
that had accoutered himſelf in x mght- 
dap wig, à coat with long pockets, and 
ilit fle-ves, and a pair of thous with hig 
collop tops; but we toon tound by bis 
converſation that he was a perſon who 
laughed at the ignorance and rufticity 
of the country people, and was refolvad 
tu live and die in the mode. 

Sir, if yuu thank this account of my 
travels may be of any advantage to the 
public, I will next year trouble you with 
juch occurrences as I ſhall meet with in 
ether parts of England. For I am in- 
formed, there are greater curiotities in 
the northern circuit than in the weſtern; 
and that afaſhion makes it's progreſs 
rauch flower into Cumberland bs into 
Cornwall. I have heard in particular, that 
the Stecnkirk arrived but two months 
ago at Newcaitle, and that there are fe. 
veral commuides in thoſe parts which are 
worth taking a journey thither to cc. = 
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—— mA CNT. 
CONVECTARE JUYAT FRKADAS, ET VIVERE RAPTO, 


VIS. Ex. vt. v. 748. 


HUNTING THEIR SPORT, AND PLUNDERINC WAS THEIR TRADE. 


S I was veſterdav riding out in the 
fields with my triend Sir Roger, 
we ſaw at a liitie diltance from us a 
troopot Gipſies. Upon the firſt diſcovery 
of them, my friend was in fome doubt 
whether he ſhould not exert the Juſtice 
of the Peace upon ſuch a band of lawleſs 
vagrunts; but not having his clerk with 


him, who is a neceſſary counſellor on 


theſe occaſions, and fraring that his 
poultry might fare the wor ſe for it, he 
let the thought drop; but at the ſame 
time gave me a particular account of 
the miſchiefs they do in the country, in 
ſtealing people's goods and ſpoiling their 
ſervants. It a ftray picce of linen 
* hangs upon an hedge," fays Sir Ro- 
ger, they are fure to have it; if the 
hog loſes his way in the fields, it is 
ten to one but he becomes their prey; 
our geete cannot live in peace tor 
them; if a man proſecutes them with 
ſeverity, his hen-root: is ſure to pay 
for it; they generally ſtraggle into 
theſe parts about this time of the year; 
and ſet the heads of our ſervant-maids 
ſo agog for huſbands, that we do not 
expect to have any huſineſs done as it 
ſhould be whilſt they are in the coun- 
try. I have an honeſt dairy-maid who 
croſſes their hands with 2 piece of 
ſilver every ſummer, and never fails 
being promiſed the handſomeſt young 
fellow in the pariſh for her pains, 
Your friend the butler has been fool 
enough to be ſeduced by them; and, 
though he is ſure to loſe a knife, a 
fork, or a ſpoon, every time his for- 
tune is told him, generally ſhuts him- 
felt up in the pantry with an old gip- 
fey for above half an hour once in a 
twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the 
things they live upon, which they be- 
ſtow very plentitully upon all thoſe 
that apply themſelves to them. You 
ſee now and then ſome handſome 
young jades among them: the fluts 
nave very often white teeth and black 
eyes.” 


Sir Roger oblerving that I liſtened 


* 
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with great attention to his account of a 
people who were fo intirely new to me, 
told me, that if I would they ſhould tel 
us our fortunes. As I was very well 
pleaſed with the knight's propoſal, we 
rid up and communicated our hands to 
them. A Caſſandra of the crew, after 
having examined my lines very dili- 
gently, told me, that I loved a pretty 
maid in a corner, that I was a good 
woman's man, with ſame other parti- 
culars which I do not think proper to 
relate, My friend Sir Roger al:ghred 
from his horſe, and expoſing his palm 
to two or three that ſtood by him, they 
crumpled it into all ſhapes, and dili- 
gently ſcanned every wrinkle that could 
be made in it; when one of them, who 
was older and more ſun- burnt than the 
reſt, told him, that he had a widow in 
his line of life: upon which the knight 
cried—* Go, go, you are an idle bag- 
gage;' and at the ſame time ſmiled 
upon me. The gipſey finding he was 
not diſpleaſed in his heart, told him, 
alter a farther inquiry into his hand, 
that his true-love was conſtant, and that 
ſhe ſhould dream of him to- night: my 
old friend cried * Piſn, and hid her go 
on. The gipſy told him that he was a 
batchelor, but would not be fo long; 
and that he was dearer to ſomebody than 
he thought: the knight ſtill repeated, 
ſhe was an idle baggage, and bid her go 
on. * Ah, maſter" ſays the gipſy, that 
* roguiſh leer of your's makes a pretty 
* woman's heart ach; you have not that 
ſimper about the mouth for nothing. 
The uncouth gibberiſh with which all 
this was uttered, like the darkneſs of 
an oracle, made us the more attentive 
to it. To be ſhort, the knight left the 
money with her that he had croſſed her 
hand with, and. got up again on his 
horſe. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger 
told me, that he knew ſeveral ſenſible 
people who believed theſe gipfies now 
and then foretold very ſtrange things; 
and for half an hour together appeared 

mors 
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more jJocund than ordinary. In the 


height of his good-humour, meeting a 


common beggar upon the road who vas 
no conjuror, as he went to reheve him 
he found his pocket was picked : that 
being a kind of palmiſtry at which this 
race of vermin are very dextrous. 

I might here entertain my reader with 
hitorical remarks on this ide profiigite 
people, who inteſt ali the coum res of 
Europe, and hve in the micht of go- 
vernments in a kind of cominonweait!h 
by themielves. But inſtend of entering 
into ohlervations of this nature, I ſhall 
Nil the rvemanmng pat of mv por with 


4 ftorv which is tall freſh n i ad, 


and was printed in one ct our! i hy 
accounts about twenty years ago. * :\s 
© chetrekichuyt, or hackory boat, which 
© carries paſſengers from Leyden to Am- 
© (t1 dam, was putting off, a boy run- 
* ning along the fide of the canal de- 
© fire't to be taken in; which the maſter 
* of the boat refuted, becauic the lad 
© had not quite money enough to pay 
the uſual tare. An eminent merchant 
being pleaſed with the looks ot the 
* boy, and fecretly touched with com- 
* paſſion towards him, paid the money 
for him, and ordered him to he taken 
© on board. Upon talking with him 
* afterwards, he found that he could 
* ſpeak readily in three or four lan- 
guages, and learned upon farther exa- 
* mination that he had been ſtolen away 
* when he was a child by a giply, and 
© had ramibled ever ſince with a gang of 
* thoſe ſtrollers up and down teveral 
parts of Europe. It happened that 
s the merchant, whole heart ſeems to 
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© have inclined towards the boy + a 
© ſecret kind of inftin*t, had hin If 
loſt a child ſome years before. The 
parents, after a long ſearch for him, 
gave him for drowned in one of the ca- 
nals wich which that country abouncs; 
© and the mother was fo afflicted at the 
© lots of a fine hov, ho was her only 
* fon, that ſhe qed for grief of it, Upon 
* laying together all particulars, and 
* examining the ſeveral moles ana marks 
which the mother uſed to deſerihe 
* the child when he was firſt miſſing, 
the b proved to he the fon of rhe 
© merchant het heart had fo vnac- 
6 
4 
4 
* 
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* 
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conntably melted at the fight of him. 
The lad was very well plealed to find 

a father who was fo rich, and likely 
to leave him a good eltat»; the father 
on the other hand was not a little de- 
lighted to ſee a fon return to him, 
whom he kad given for loſt, with ſuch 

a ſtrenath of conſtitution, ſharpnels 
of underfanding, and ill in lan- 
guages. Fore the printed ſtory lenves 
oft; but if I may give credit to reports, 
our linguiſt having received ſuch ex- 
traordinary rudiments towards a good 
educitiun, was afterwards trained up 
in every thing that hecomes a gentle- 
man; wearing off by little and little all 
the vicious habits and practices that he 
had been uſeq to in the courſe of his pe- 
regrinitions : nay, it's ſaid, that he has 
ſince been employed. in foreign courts 
upon national buſineſs, with great re- 
putation to himſelt, and honour to thote 
who tent him, and that he has viſited - 
ſeveral countries as a public miniſter, in 
which he formerly wandered as a gipſy. 
C 
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ONCE MORE, YE WOODS, ADIE VU. 


I is uſual for a man who loves coun- 
try ſports to preſerve the game in his 
own grounds, and divert himtelf upon 
thote that belong to his neighbour. | My 
friend Sir Roger generally goes two or 
three miles from his houſe, and gets into 
the frontiers of his eſtate, before he 
beats about in ſearch of a hare or par- 
tridge, on purpoſe to ſpare his own 


helds, where he is always ſure of find- 


ing diverſion, when the wort comes to 


VII S. Ec. x. v. 63- 


the worſt. By this means the breed 
about his houſe has time to increaſe 
and multiply, beſides that the ſport is 
the more agreeable, where the game is 
the harder to c at, and where it does 
not lie ſo thick as to produce any per- 
plexity or confuſion in the purfuit. For 
thele reaſons the country gentleman, like 
the fox, ſeldom preys near his own home. 
In the ſame manner I have made a 
month's excurhon out of the town, 
which 
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which is the great fill et game tor 
$1: "men of wy {peci-s, to try my for- 
tunt in the country, wit re | have Harte 
Evert ihiocts, and bunted then down, 
with {ume plenture to mvlelr, I hope 
to athers. I am here fuced to ue 2 
grit deal of diligence before I can 
tin any thing to my mint; whereas 
in torn, whitllt | am following one cha- 
it is ten to one but J ain crolied 
in my wit by another, a put up fich 
A et) of odd creatures in hoch {excs, 
tit they fort the feent of one and her, 
an! pazzle the chore. My greatest d- 
Nat im the country ie to find pont, 
911 in town to ch ten. In the nun 
tine, as I have given a whole memth's 
reſt to the cities of Lon ion and Weſt- 
rumſter, I promie myticle ahundance of 
new game upon my return hither, 

{t 1s wdeed hls tine tor me to have 
the country, ſince I fad the wheoiencgh- 


torhced begin to grow very inquiſi- 


five after my name end cl.urnhter: my 
love of Hlinde, taciturnite, and pa. ti - 
cular way of li., hav.rng zalled 2 great 
curfoſmty in all theiz parts. | 

"The notiars which have been frame. 
of me are various; fore look upon me 
25 very proud, fume as very mode, and 
tomie as very mejanchcly. Will Win- 
We, as my irſend the butler tells we, 
OTE very mug ages any ex. 
tremely hlent when I am in company, 
is afraid I have kiitd à man. The 
country prop ſcem to 'utpet me ior 2 
eonturor; ond ſame cf tem heating of 
the viſit whick I made ta Nicll White, 
vrill needs nave it that Sir Roger has 
brought down @ cunning-wan with hem, 
to cure the l woman, and free the 
country from her So that 115 
chara Aer which I go under iu part of 
the regh'ourtoad, is what tiey here 
call a TV nie Witch. 

A juice of pe , who lives about 
ve miles of, and is wot of Su Ragan's 
party, has it ems fan twice or thrice 
at las table, that he wiſhes Sir Roger 
docs not har our a Jeſuit in his houle, 
and that he thinks the gentle nen ef the 
country woul i do very well to make me 
give ſome acehunt of myielf. 9 

On the ocher fiele, ſome of Sir Roger's 
friends are afraid the old knight is im- 
poiſed upon by a deſigning fellow; and 
as they have heard that he converſes 
very prom:icuoufly when he is in town, 
do not know but he has brought down 
wita him ſue diſcarded Whig, that is 
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ſullen, and ſays nothing becauſe he 18 
out of place. 

duch 1, the variety of opinions which 
are heve entertained of me, fo that [ 
paſs among fume for a diſiffeSel per- 
jon, and among others for a popilh 
prieſt: among ſome for a wizard, and 
among other for à murderer; and all 
this for no other cation. that I cen ima- 
gme, tour becauſe I de not 1.not and 
Balla and make a noiſe. It 1s erre 
my ir.end Sir Roger tells them, that it 
is my way, and that I am only a philo- 
ſopher 5 but this will not farisfy them 
Tory think there is morgen me than h. 
dievers. and that I do not held my 
tongue for nothing. : 

For thefe and other rot Gus T ſhall fer 
ont tor London to-morrow, having 
fonnd by experience that the country 15 
not a plac* for © peri of my tempet, 
who Joes not love jollity, and whit 
they call good nertghbonurhood, A mar 
t12* is our of humour when an unex- 
put ted gueſt breaks in upon him, n 
does not care for ſacriſicing an after - 
neon wo every chance-comer; that will 
be the mater of his own time, and the 
pre of his cen iclinat ons, makes 

ut a very un ſociable figure in this kind 
of life. I ſhall thaefore retire into 
the town, if I may make uſe „ that 
pray, 1nd get into the crowd again as 
fait as I can, in order to be alone. 1 
can there raite what ſpeculations I pleaſe 
upon, others without being ohſerved 
mytelf, and at the fame time enjoy ai! 
the advantages of company with all the 
privileges of folitude. In the mem 
while, to hniſh the month and conclude 
tnet- my rural ſpeculations, I ſhall her 
iert a letter from my friend Will Ho- 
nevc!), who has not lived a menti: 
for hie forty years out of the ſmoke 
of London, and rallies me after his way 
upon my country hte, 


DEAR SPEC, 
Suppoſe th letter will find thee pick- 
ing of daihes, or ſmelling to a lock 
of hav, or pafſing away thy time in ſome 
innocent country diverſion of the like 
nature, I have however orders from 
the club to ſummon thee up to town, 
being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt 
not be able to reliſh our company, after 
thy converfations with Moll White and 
Will Wimble. Pr'ythee do not fend 
us any more ſtories of a cock and a bull, 
nor frighten the town with ſpirits and 
witches. 
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Thy ſpeculations begin to 


witches. 
ſmell confoundedly of woods and mea- 
dows. If thou doſt not come up quick - 
ly, we ſhall conclude that thou art in 
love with one of Sir Rogur's dairy- 


maids. Scrvice to the kuight, Sir 
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Andrew is grown the cock of the club 
fince he left us, and it he docs not re- 
turn quickly, will make every mother's 
ſon of us commonwealth's men. Dear 
Spec, thine cternally, 

WILL HoxEYCOMB, 


No CXXXII. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST r. 


— nt, AUT TFMPUS derb POSTULFT NON vir, AUT PLU%A TLoQUYITUR, 
AUT SE OSTFNTAT, AUT EORUM QUIBUSCUM FEST KATIONEM NON HABET, 


IS INEPTUS ESSE DICITUR, 


'TrLits 


THAT MAN IS CUTLTY OF IMPERTINENCE, WHO CONCINERS NOT THE CIRCUMe 
STANCES OF TIME, OR ENGROGSSES THE CONVEL GATION, OR MAEES NIN KTI 
THE SUBJECT OF HIS DISCOUP SE, OR PAYS NU REGARD TU THE CUMPANY HE 


18 IN. 


AVI NG notified tomy good friend 

Sir Roger thai I ſhould ſet out for 
London the next day, his horſes were 
ready at the appointed hour in the even- 
ing; and attended by one of his groums, 
T arrived at the county toven at twilight, 
in order to be ready for the ttage-coach 
the day following. As ſoon as we ar- 
rived at the mn, the ſervant, who walte ! 
upon me, inquired of the chamberlain 
in my hearing what company he lad for 
the couch? The fellow aniweru-— 
« Mrs, Betty Arable the ercat fortune, 
and the widow her mother; a recruit- 
ing oſticer, who took a place becuule 
© they were to go; young Sqyire Quick - 
© jet her coutin, that her mother withed 
« 
« 


her to be muried to; Ephraim the 
Quaker, her guardian; and a gentic- 
man that had ſtudied himſelf dun 
from Sir Roger de Coverley's. I 
obſerved by what he nid of my ſeif that 
accortling to his office hr dealt much in 
intelligence; and doult-d4 not but there 
was ſome foundation tur his reports of 
the rest of the company, as well as for 
the whimiica: account he gaye of me. 
The next morning at dxy-break we were 
all called; and I, who know my own 
natural $:ynct>, and endeavour to be as 
little liable to be diſputed with as poſit - 
ble, dreſſed immediately, that I might 
make no one wait. The firſt prepara- 
tion for our ſetting out was, that the 
captain's half-pike was placed near the 
coachman, and a drum behind tie 
coach. In the mean time the dium- 
mer, the captuin's cyquiprge, was very 
loud, that none of the captain's things 
ſhould be placed fo as to be {puiled; 
upon which his cloke-bag was fixed in 


the fert of the coach: and the captain 
himiclt, according to a frequent, though 
invidious behaviour of military men, 
ordered his man to look ſharp, that none 
ut one of the Jadies ſñould have the 
place he had taken fronting the coach» 
box. 

We were in ſome little time $xc1 in 
our ſeats, and fat with that Gitlike which 
people not too coud-natured ufually 
conccive of each other at nr foe, The 
coach jumbled us infenn'ly into ſome 
lort of familiarity: and we had not 
moved above two miles, win the wi- 
duw atked the captain wan luccets he 
had in his recruiting? The officer, 
with a frankneſs bc baunevet very groce- 
ful, teld her, that indecd he had but 
very little luck, and had ſfered much 
by detertion, theretor: fond be glad to 
end his ven fare in the ſervice of her or 
her tair daughter. © In a word,” cone 
tinued he, 1 am a2 foldier, and to be 
6 plain 15 my character: vou foe me 
Ma dam, your, fſount, aud impu- 
dent; take me vouriclt, Widow, or 
„ive me to her; Lill be wholly at 
your difpofal. I am a flier of for- 
tune, ha!' This was followel by a 
vain laugh of his own, ar a deep 
ſilence cf all the reſt of the company. 1 
had nothing left for it but to fall fast 
aſleep, which I did with al! ſyced. 
Come, ſud he, * reſolve upon it, we 
« will make a wedding at the next towns 
* we wiil awake this plestant compa- 
nion who is fallen aſech, to be the 
© brideman, and,” giving the Quaker a 
clap on the knee, he corcudt d—' This 
6 tl laint, who, © will warrant, undere 
© lands what is what as well 25 you or 

2 K I, widow, 
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6 I, widow, fl: i" 1 give the bride 2s f1- 
© her.” 1 he Quaker, who happened 
to be a man of *tmartne!s, antwered—— 
Friend, I take it in good part that 
thou haſt given me the authority of a 
father over this comely and virtvons 
child; and I mutt afiure thee, that it 
I have the giving her, I hall not 
bettow her on thee. I. ny mirth, 
triend, 2 of foll -: thou art a 
perſon of a light mind; thy drum is a 
type of thee, it ſoundeth hecuuſe it is 
empty. Verily, it is not from thy 
fulnets, but thy emptine(s, that than 
hait ſpoken this day. Friend, trend, 
we have hired this couch in partner 
fhyp with thee, to carry us to the great 
city; we cannot go any other wax. 
12 werthy mother mutt hea thee 
it thou wilt needs utter thy tollics ; we 
cannot help it, friend, I lay: it thou 
wil, we mult hear thee; but it thou 
wert a num of underſtancling, thou 
woull!t not take advantage of thy cou- 
rageous countenance to ahath us chil— 
dren of peace. Thou art, thou tay city 
2 ſoldier; give quarter to us, no 
cannot reſiſt thee, Wu didit thou 
fleer at our friend, who feignehim- 
felt allecp? He ſaid nothing; but how 
dof! thou know what be containcth ? 
It thou 1; peaks it i impropo r things in the 
heuing of tis virtuous young virgin, 
conſider it as an outrage annintt 1 
diſtreſled perton that cannot get trom 
thee: to ſpcak indiſcrectly what we 
are ohli: ed to hear, bv being ha (ped 
up with thee in this public venicle, is 
in ſome-degice aſiaultiug on the high 
road. 
Mere Ephr um pauſed, and the cap- 
tain with an happy and uncommon im- 
pudence, which can be convicted and 
fupport ittelt at the fame time, cries 
© Faith, friend, I thank ther; I ſhoutd 
hzve been 2 lit le impertment it thou 
hadſt not reprimanded me. Come, 
thou art, Ie, a fmoky o!d fellow, 
and F will be ver; y orderly the enſuing 
part of my juurr. ev. I was going to 
oe myte't als —hut, ladies, 1 beg 
pi 1601. 5 

I'he Captain was fo little out of ha- 
main, and ou company was lo far from 
being ul cd Dy this utdle ruftic, that 
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Ephraim and he tock a particular de- 
light in being agreeable to cach othey 
tor the future; and aſſumed their dit- 
ferent provinces in the conduct of the 
2 Our reckonmngs, apartments, 
ind ::commodation, fell * F phra un; 
and the captain looked ro all driputes 
on the road, as the good behaviour of 
our coachman, and ys right we had 
of tiking place as going to London of 
all vchicles coming trom thence. The 
OCCUTrences we met with were ordinary, 
und very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them; but 
when 1 contiderecd the company we were 
in, I rook it for no {nil e l- fortune 
that the whole journey w: 4s not (pent in 
imp rtinences, hie to the one 8 TH 
us night bean entertainment, to the oth 
a ſufferi ing. What thurctore ban 
ſid when we were almoſt arrived at 
Lonion, had to me an air not only cf 
good underftanding but good! recding. 
Up, n the young lady s expreſſing het 
fatisfa tion in the zdourncy, and deciar- 
ing how delighitul it h ad been to her, 
E; phraim delivered hiniſelf as f Hows 
© There is no ordinary part of human 
lite * hich exprefeth fo _ 2 good 
mind, and a right ran d man, as his 
behaviour upon m erting 1 ſtran- 
gers, elpecialiy inch as may ſcein the 
moſt untuitavie companions to him: 
tuch a man, vhen he {alleth in the way 
with perſons of himplicity and mro- 
Ce nce, however kno! INT gb. mi be in 


thereof ; "oy will ks 9 hide his 
ſuperiority to ti m, that he may noi 
be puntul unto them. My ge od 
friend, continucd he, turning to 
meer, * thee and I are to part vs an 
by, and peradventure we may rover 
mect again; but be advifed by 2 pin 
man; 1o{les and wparet arc up bl, 
fles to the real man, therefore do not 
think tuch a man as thy cl terrible 
tor thy garb, nor flick a one us me 
contemptible for mine. When tuo 

fach as thec and 1 meet, with alter - 
tions as we ought to have towrar e 

each other, thou thouldtt rejuice to . 
my peacetul demeanour, an'l I ould 
be glad to fee thy ſtrength and abi 
to protect me in it. 
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QUIS DESIDERTO SIT PUDOR, AUT Mods 


TAM CHARI CAPITIS? 


Hors On. XXIV. Lo I. Vo 1. 


wo—WOCAN CRIEVE TOO MUCH, WHAT TIME SHALL END 


OUR MOURNING FOR SO DEARK A FRIEND? 


HERE is a fort of delight, which 
is alternately mixed with teri 


and forrow, in the contemplation of 


death, The foul has it's curiointy more 
than ordinarily awakened, whon it turns 
it's thoughis upon the fulicct of tuch 
wio have behaved themiclves with an 
equal, a reſigned, a cheartul, a generous 
or heroic temper in that extremity. 
We are nftefted with theſe retpective 
manners cf behaviour, as we ſecretly 
believe the part of the dying perton 
mntable by ourtelves, or fuch as we 
1magine ourlelves more particularly ca- 
p:blc of Men of exalted minds march 
before us like princes, and are, to the 
ordinary race of mankind, rather tuly- 
jects for ther ainiration than example. 
flowever, there are no ideas ſtrike more 
torcibly upon our imaginations, than 
thoſe which are raited from refleStions 
upon the exits of great and excellent 
men. Innocent men who have tuffered 
a3 criminals, though they were bene- 
tactors to human ſociety, cem to be 
pertons ot the higheſt diſtin ion, among 
the vaitiy greater number of human 
race, the deal. When the iniquity of 
the times brought Socrates to his exe» 
cution, how great and wonderful is it 
to behuld him, unſupported by any 
thing but the teſt mony of his own con- 
icrence, and conjectures of, hereafter, 
-cceive the poiton with an air of mirth 
and good-humour, and as if going on 
an agreeable journey, beſpeak ſome 
deity to make it fortunate. 

When Phocion's good actions had 
met with the like reward from his coun— 
try, and he was led to death with many 
others of his friends, they bewailing 
their fate, he walking compoſedly to- 
wards the place of execution, how grace- 
tully does he ſupport his illuſtrious cha- 
racter to the very laſt inſtant! One of 
tne rabble ſpitting at him as he paſſed, 
with his uſual authority he called to 
know if no one was ready to teach this 
fellow how to behave himſelf. When 
4 poor-tpirited creature that died at the 


Ce FTC. 


{ume time for his crimes hemoaned him- 
felt unmanfully, he rebuked him with 
this qucition: * Is it no conſolation to 
* ſuch a man as thou art to die with 
Phocin:? At the initant when he 
was to «lic, they aiked what commands 
he had fur his fon, he anfwer ed“ To 
© forget this injury of the Athenians,” 
Niocles, Ins friend, under the tame fen- 
tence, detred he might drink the potion 
before him; Phocion ſaid, becaufe he 
never had denied him any thing, he 
would not even this, the moiſt difficult 
requeſt he had ever made, 

The inſtances were very noble and 
crew, ind the retlections of thoſe fubinne 
tvirits had made death to them what it 
is realty intended to he by the Author 
of nature, a relief from a various being 
ever ſubicct to furrows and difticuitics, 

Epaminondas the Theban gencral, 
having received in tight 2 mortal ftab 
with a word, which was left in his 
boily, lay in that poſkure until he had 
intelligence that his troops had obtained 
the victory, and then permitted it to be 
drawn out, at which infant he exprefied 
himſelf in this manner; This is not 
the en of my lite, my fellow- fol- 
© ders; it is now your Epaminondlas 
© is born, who dies in fo much glory.“ 

It were an entließ labour to collect 
the accounts with which all ages have 


filled the world of noble and heroic 


minds that have reſigned this being, as 
if the termination of life were but an 
ordinary occurrence of it. 

This common-place way of thinking 
I fell into f om an aunkwarl endeavour 
to throw off a real and freſh affliction, 
by turning over books in a melancholy 
mood; but it is not caly to removegriets 
which touch the heart, by applying re- 
medies which only entertain the ima- 
gination. As therefore this paper is 


to confilt of any thing which concerns 
human life, I cannot help letting the 
retent fubjeR regard what has been the 
Jac object of my cyes, though au enter» 

tangent of forrow. 
2K 2 


I went 


1 
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I wont this evening to vit à frienl 
with a lego to rally he, pon aste 
J hal hear! ef his inten d 
marriige without th ; 
intime fers and ac hintance. I 
caing in to his ape men: eh hst anti. 
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macy whici: I have dont fo. vin nity 
years, ani watked directly int od. 


camber, where It unden trend in 
the avomes of death. Whit could I 
do? The innocent minth in mw thoughts 
firms upon me like fre wont if tt tons 
ike nets: I in vain called uppen him; 
he was lenſcleſs, and too fr ipent to 
have the leat knowied it of 1 torrove, 
Gr any pln in himſelf, : rac leave 


ſto! by bis mother, dunn“ with the 
weight of grief for a fon v he was her 
honour and her comeort, ani! never un— 
til th: hour fince his birth hac ben an 
©C<:iliun of a moment's forruw to her. 


1 | O W ſurpriſing is this change! from 
: t! 


8 poſſuthon of vigorous lite and 
ſtrength, to be reduced in a few hours 
to this fatal extremity? T hoſe lips which 
Jook fo pale and Ivid, within thete tow 
days gave delight to all who heard their 
utte race: it was the butnets, the pur- 
pole of his being, next to obeying Him 
to wi.om he is going, to pleaſe and in- 
ſtruct, ani! that four no other end than 
to picaſe and inſtruct. Kiadneſs was 
them tive of his actions, and with all 
the cchy requii'te for making a fi- 
gerd in a content ous ward, moudora- 
Vin, & Gl Nature, affalzelity, tempc- 
range, and chattiry, wer the arts of nis 
excl. nt lit. Enrre as he lies in help- 
leis agony, no wit man who knew hun 
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ene, but wonld refign all the 
W car let tr + to near the end 
hs. We r ben 0 
Mech vu . 1 45 my neart 10 
mY 104707 as to Jament ther, 

„* exc! lint Lt Heaven receive 
un, or reftoe hm Thy beloved mo- 
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wr, thy obugelt tren3s, thy helpleſs 
1 Ants, 7a ary! {41 Sund tin *- «112% out dit 


1 
ſ 

tin ion. How nuch wauldeſt thou, 
hadit thou thy inte, {iy to each os 
us! 

But now that gon heart burſts, and 
he is at rett==with that hucath expired a 
foul! who never imduiged a paſſion ung 
tor the place he 1s gone to; where are 
nov thy plans of jvitice, of truth, of 
n= neur Of what ue the volumes thou 
bat collated, the u aunments thou haft 
invented, the exampies thou hatt tol- 
lowed? Poor were dhe expectations or 
tive Hudiuns, the medeit and the good, 
it the rewa:d of their labours were only 
ty be expected from man. No, my 
friend, thy intended pleadings, thy in- 
tended good offices to thy friends, thy 
winded fervices to thy country, are 
Wees performed, as to thy concern in 
them, in his fight before whom the 
pait, pretent, an future, appear at one 
| While others with thy talents 
were tormented with ambition, with 
vain-glory, with envy, with emulation, 
how well didſt thou turn thy mind tc 
it's own improvement in things out of 
the pewer of fortune; in probity, in in- 
tegrity, in the practice and ſtudy of juſ- 
tice; how lilent thy paſſage, how pri- 
vate thy journey, how glorious thy end! 
Manr have l known more famous, ſome 
more knowing, net one ſo innocent. 
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OP!FEROUE PER cru 


Orv1o. Arr. 1. 1. v. 321. 


AND AM TEE CHEAT FHYGICIAN CALL 'D BELOW. 


URING mv abſence in the comm - 

try, {-vera]l packets have been letr 
for me, which were not forwarded 0 
me, becaute I was expeRted every dav 
in town. Thc author of the following 
letter, dwell from Tower Hill, having 
ſometimes deen entertained with tome 


learned gentlemen in pluſh devblets, 


Dar. 


who have vended their wares from # 
tage in that place, has pleaſantly enough 
addreſſed to me, as no leſs a fage uin 
morality, than thoſe are in phyſic. To 
comply with his kind inclination to 
make my cures famous, I ſhall give you 
his teſtimonial of my great abilities 48 
larze in his Own words, 
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lomething wondertul in the narrow - 
nels of thole minds which can be pleaſ- 
ed, and be harren of bounty to thoſe 
wno pleaſe them, makes me in pain that 
Jam not a man of power. If I were, 
you ſhould foon lee how much I approve 
your ſpeculations. In the mean time 
| beg leave to ſupply that inability with 
the empty tribute of an honeſt 111d, by 
velling you plainly I love and thank you 
for vour daily refreſhments. I con- 
ſtantly peruie your paper as I tmoke my 
morning's pipe, though I cannot for- 
bear reading the motto before I fill and 
light, and really it gives a grateful reliſh 
to every whiff; each paragraph is treight- 
ed cither with utetul or delightful no- 
tions, and I never fail of being highly 
diverted or impreved. The variety of 
your fubiects turprifes me ws much as a 
x of "NIELS did formerly, in which 
there was ou one face, that by pulling 
ſome pieces cf lingl4;s over it, was 
changed into a grave ſenator or a Merry - 
Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a 
beau or a black-a-moor, a prude or a 
coquette, a country {quire or 2 conjurer, 
with many other different repretenta- 
tions, very entertaining, as you are, 
though ſtill the ſame at the bottom. 
This was a childiſh amuſement when I 
was carried away with outward appear- 
ance, but you make a deeper impreſſion, 
and affect the ſecret 8 of the mind; 
yon charm the fancy, ſoothe the paſ- 
Bons, and inſenſibly lead the reader to 
that ſweetneſs of temper that you fo 
well deſcribe ; you roule generoſity with 
that ſpirit, and inculcate humanity with 
that eaſe, that he mutt be miſerably 
ſtupid that is not affected by you. I 
cannot ſay, indeed, that you have put 
impertinence to ſilence, or vanity out of 
countenance; but methinks you have 
bid as fair for it, as anv man that ever 
appeared upon a public lauge; and offer 
an infallible cure of vice and folly, for 
the price of one penny. And ſince it is 
utual for thoſe who regeive benefit by 
fuch famous operators, to publiſh an 
advertiſement, that others may reap the 


ſame advantage, I think myſelf obliged- 


to declarc to all the world, that having 
for a long time been ſplenetic, ill-na- 
tured, froward, ſuſpicious and unſoei- 


old, if his mother, whoſe darling 


able, by the application of your medi- 
cines, taken only with half an ounce of 
right Virginia tobacco, for fix ſucceſſive 
mornings, I am become open, obliging, 
oificious, frank, and hoſpitable. I am 
your humble ſervant, and great ad- 
mirer, 

Towrn-nills 
Jury 5, 1711. 


GEORGE TRUST. 


The careful father and humble peti- 
t:oner hereafter mentioned, who are un- 
der diſficulties about the juſt manage- 
ment of fans, will ſoon receive pro 
advertitements relating to the profeſſors 
in that hehnit, vrith their places of abode 
and methods of teaching. 


SIR, TULY THE stb, 1711. 


1* your Spectator of June the 7th, 

vou tranicribe a letter ſent to you 
from a new fort of muſter-maſter, whe 
teaches ladies the whole exerciſe of the 
tan; I have a daughter jult come to 
tuwn, who though the has alwavs held 
a fan in her hand at proper times, Yet 
ſhe knows no more how to ute it ac 
cording to true ditcipline, than an auk- 
ward ic';00l boy does to make uſe of his 
new fword : 1 have fent for her on pur- 
pole to learn the exerciſe, ſhe being at- 
ready very well accompliſhed in all other 
arts which are neceſſary for a young 
lady to underitand; my requeſt is, that 
you will tprak to vour corretpondent on 
my behalf, and in vour next paper let 
me know what he expects, either by the 
wonth, or the quarter, for teaching; 
and where he keeps his place of rendea- 
vous. I have a fon tov, whom I would 
fain have * to gallunt fans, and 
ſhould be glad to know what the gen- 


tleman will have for teaching them both, 


I finding fans for practice at my own 
expence. This of warn" will in the 
higheſt manner oblige, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, : 


WiLLIaM WISEACRE, 


As ſoon as my ſon is perfect in this 
art, which I hope will be in a year's 
time, for the boy is pretty apt, I deſign 
he ſhall learn to ride the great horſe, al- 
though he is not yet above twenty E 

e 1Sy 
will venture him. 
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To THE SPECTATOR. 


THE uren PETITION OF BENTANIN 
| AF. 1 GFNT., 
SN yin, 
11 AT it was vor petitioner's n 
t. rtune to Walk to 11 ICK * churen 
laſt Sunday, where to his grent aha yy 
ment he met with a foldier of vour own 
trainine: the furis a tan, recovers tan, 
an: goes throng th e whole eurcite of 
it to adm ration. This well manig.d 
officer femmes has, to my knowlellge, 
—— * p 1 + | d 2 4 ie by a 
Lern the ruin of above five young gen 
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TO PRESS YOUR SF XI 


Hie Imevthere read of an emin« nt 
bern, „none in his private off; 


( #63441 © 
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1140 thanks ty" 4vens 


* 
that he was min French. r m 
own tit, 1 Kk HOON If u 4 1 
1 T 1 3 Wilks BON an ng R 
\ + $53? git 1 1 454i i Fi, 
cats VOL Y 0174303 i Country 
| 4b4 ana e vl wonder bt 
ed to s mans 1 ipumg ot ms werde, 


And an c .1\ 10 Oquacitv. 

As I hare treguently retwcted on my 
ego. d fortune i tis particular, 1 fh! 
COMMUNE to the public my ipecula- 
tions uon the Engliſh. tongue, ut 
doubt, et th 7 WI be Gccopiabic to 
all my Cc: ul Fuicio, 

Tf 4 Wi Ti ence m-ire 
than any „e barypran mation, ig the 
reniarks Nhe ate mide on us by to- 
rCoirners re irue. Our $1100 C 1s NUT 
k-ot up in converſation, but falls into 
mae puulcs and intervals than in our 
ncighhe ure is countries; 45 it is ob- 


yy * 0 * 
1 Le 16 its 


ter red, tat the matter of our writ ings. 


is thrown much cigler together, and lies 
ma nurower compals than is uſual in 
the wori.s of tog authors: tor, to 
eur ohe natural taciturnty, when we 
are obliged ro utter dur thoughts, we do 
it in the ſhortctt w ay we are able, and 
git as quick a birth to Gur conceptions 
as oft. 

"This humour ſhews itſelf in ſcveral 
remarks that we may make upon the 


Engi:th language, As firſt of all by 
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it's abounding in mono al.. 5, whic! 


£1vCs us an 1 gt 419 1%. 7 11 TY vert 8 
Our mount, in fev lues. This n 
Aude tak 0 off SYPTLN the EE NCcCc of Ont 
{01% 1e ber: If © bot bum ine c*prentes 


. . , 
{ 1 " % in e 1 19 4 I, * and 


1 » 0 LOT 
5 Us le An land OUS. 
Ihe founits: ei our Englih words 1e 
cammemy like the of ſthting m e, 
mort and tr nſient, wich Tile and ln 


uon a fa e tnchy thote of x vthe! lan- 
guages are hie the notes of wind inſtru- 
ments, feet ant fweilli, and ength- 
enced out into Vari. V of modutation. 

In the next piace we may obturye, 
that where the words arc not mono), 1 
La' es, WE otter, make them ſo, as much 
as lies in our power, by our rapility of 
pronunciationz as it gencrally happens 
in Tack oi our long words which are 
derived from the Latin, where we con- 
traci the length of the ly ables that gives 
them 4 grave and ſolemn air in their own 
language, to make them more proper 
for ditpatch, and more conturmable to 
the genius of our tongue. This we 
ma find in a multitude of words, as 
Liberty, Conſpiracy, Theatre, Ora- 
tor, &c. 

The fame natural averſion to loqua- 
city has of laic years made a very con- 
iderable : „ in our language, by 
clour g in one 1 liable the termination of 

u,. 
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our pr wt-rperfect tenſe, as in theſe 
words, Drown'd, Walk'd, Arriv'd ; 
For Drowned, Vaiked, Arrived; w hich 
has very much d;Shyured the tongue, 
_ turned 2 sent part of or ſmootheſt 


ls to to man * cluſters of conto- 


nns. This is the more remarkahie, 
Locate the want of vowels in our lan- 
ce” 1257 "A has } een 8 22 cneral com pl: aint of 


= politett a1nt16rs, who neverthciels 
ume the men that thcie re- 
trenehments, and CONE UENLLY very 
mi created our former fcarcity, 

8 tat end 
I have hed in cons tion from 
ne G6 { thc 1 re: if Al De miutes this: oe hg 
ue. I think we m. 'v to the 
Fol FONG OMETY Ito the. hv inge which 
ew? cppened | in our language, by the 
ar breviation of fcvernl words that are 


av . Je 


--y <1 . i? * Hr 8 1 . 
is Cefncotion on Tie wer; 
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terminated in eth, by ſuhteu ing an s 
in the room of the laſt ſyllable, as in 
Droewns, Walks, Arrives,. and m- 
airs) oy other words, winch in the 
romeo ot aur nella: ers were 
Drownauth, Walketh, Ariivith. Thie 
has onde multiple a letter 


which was before teh freoent in the 
Englich tonane, and onda to that hilt. 
ing in our lanvmagce which is taken fo 
mach notice of by foretgners; but at 
the fame time humours our taciturnity, 
ann eales us of many ſuperfluous tyl- 
ahi”. 

] might }- oh! 
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ve, mat the I me 
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the his or by r of aur ſorei ters. There 
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uld very mu h dia prove ot ruch im- 
nov ations, Which in- ee et da ourſelves 
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meaſure by ictanine the old 
in all che 
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Ain the mſtapces hne given we 
have epitoin:? man of our rarticular 
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ſyllables, as in Mob. Rep. Pas. Incog. 


and the like; and as al! eic tens words 
make their firtt emmry into 4 tangas 
by familiar phraſes, I dare not anfr.e 
for theſe that they will not in time be 
looked upon as a part ot our tongwe. 
We tre {fume of cur poets have beer: to 
in«di{creet as to imitate Hudibicis de- 
grel expreſſions in their ſerious compu 
22 by throwing out the hans of aw 
ſihlto tives, which are 
mY in language. Nay, this lumon: 

ſtic rmening our lang unge had ona 
run fo far, that forme of our celebrated 
nber, among whom we may reckon 
Sir Roger L' Enrange in particular, ha- 
gun to prone ther words of at! inp. 
tinous letters, as they termed them, in 
order to adzuſt the ſpelling to the pro- 
nunciatiop; which would have con- 
founded all our etymologice, and have 
quite deſtroyed our tongue. 

We fnay here likewife obſerve, n 
our proper names, when famitarieen 
Engliſh, generally dwindle to mono- 
tvilables z whereas in other modern lan- 
guages they receive a ſofter turn on this 
occation, by the ngaldition of 3 new [vi- 
lable. Nick in I:ali: un 1» Nicolini, Jack 
in French Janot; and {2 of the ret. 

There is another particular in ovy 
language which is a great mitince of 
our fru, Zality of words, and that s tne 
fuppretiing of ſeveral porticles Which 
muſt be produced in other tongnes to 
make a {enterce mtellinibic: this often 
pcrplexcs the bett writers 33 when they 

find the relatives Whom, W 
be , at their mercy whether they may 
have admiſſion or rot; and will ners 
be decided until we hie omethins & Iike 
an academy, that by the heiſt a hAitics 
and rules drawn from the ang! og of 
languages ſhall ſettle ail controvertics 
between grammar and idiom. 

I have only conſidered our language 
as it ſhews the genius and natural tem- 


eſſential to 116 
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words to che der wort or Tur te 
% on- other occ:i.izons we | 
two words into on » Win 
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at 18 tumiliar * 11 and C G1 '0r{a- 
tons they often los tur firſt 
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per f "the Fnghm, lich is moet, 
thoughtful, and f neere, and which! yrs : 
has may recommend the re P wh 
i foiled the ton: Wem A . 
„ haps carry the fame (tou ht 
ang unges, and det uc a rent 
art of what is peculiar to them from 
the genius of the people x bo pet. K ther, 
I: is certa un, the light talk ative humour 
of de French has not a little infect. d 
ther topgue, which might be ſhewen hy 
mau int as the genius of the 
Itallans, wiich is ſo muck addicted to 
muh 
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muſic. and ceremony, has moulded all 
their words an phrates to thoſe ti 
cular utes. The ſtatelinels an! gry 
of the Spaniards ſhews 1tie!t to re 
tion in the lolemnity of their lang nage, 


SPECTATOR. 


and tle Hunt honet humour of the Ger. 
mans iu, better in the roughnels of 
the High Dutch, than it would. in a po- 


liter tongue. 


Ne CXXXVI. MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


— ran 71113 MENDACIOR ooo 


Hor. Er. 1. L. 2. V., 112. 


A CPEATER LIAR PART1HNIA NEVER TAT. 


CCORDING t» the requeſt of 
this ſtrange fellow, I thu! print 
the tollowing letter. 


MR, *PECTATOR, 
1 Shall without any manner of preface 
or apology acquaint you, thi I am, 
and ever have been from my youth up- 
ward, one of the greatest liars this ian 
has produced, I have real all the mo- 
ralitts upon the ſuinect, but cou never 
find any effect their uilcou ſes had upon 
me, but to add to my mistortune by 
new thoughts and idzas, and making 
me more ready in my language, and 
capable of tomerimes mu n te ming 
truths with my improt Ibilities. With 
this ſtrong paiſion towards taten im 
this kind, there does not kv. an 
neſter man or a fincerer friend, but wy 
imagination runs away with me, and 
whatever is ltartcl, I have fuch a {cence 
of adventures appears in an inſtant be- 
fore me, that I cannot help uttering 
them, though, to my immediate con- 
fuſion, I cannot but know I am liable 
to be detected by the firit man I mt. 
Upon occation of the mention of the 
battle of Pultowa, I could not turbear 
giving an account of a kin{man of mine, 
a young merchant who was bred at Mul- 
cow, that had too much mettle to at- 
tend books of entries and accounts, 
when there was to active a ſcene in the 
country where he reſided, and followed 
the Czar as a volunteer; this warm 
youth, born at the initant the thing was 
ſpoke of, was the man who unhorſed 
Swediſh general, he was the occa- 
ſion that the Mulcovites kept their fire 
in ſo ſoldier- like a manner, and brought 
up thoſe troops which were covered from 
the enemy at the beginning of the day; 
befides this, he had at laſt the good for- 
tune to be the man who took Count 
Piper. With all this fire 1 Knew wy 


| 
+14 * 


counn to be the civilelt creature in the 
world. He never maic any imperti- 
nent thew of his valour, and then he 
had an exc: lent genus for the world in 
every other kind. I had letters from 
him, herc I felt in my packets, that ex- 
actly ſpcke the Czar's character, which 
I knew perfectly well; and I could not 
forbear concludling, that IT lay with his 
Imperial Miajcity twice or thrice a week 
all he while he lodged at Deptford. * 
Wa is work than all this, it is im- 
pollihle to {peak o me, but you give me 
lome vccanryn otcomme, ont with one 
Ive or other, that has nco.iler wit, hu- 
mir, protect or mv ett, or any other 
move that I can tix of in nature, 
The other day, when one was com- 
mending an eminent and tearned divine, 
what Hccation in the world had I to ay 
— PIchinks he woull look more ve- 
* nerable it he wer: not to fair a man ?? 
remember the company tmiled. I 
have ſcen the gentleman ſince, and he is 
coal-black. I nase intimations every 
day in my life that nobody believes me. 
yet J am never the better. I was tav- 
ing fomething the other day to an old 
friend at W:il's cutffee-houte, and he 
made no manner ot antwer; but told me, 
that an acquaintance of Tully the ora- 
tor having two or three times together 
faid to him, without recciving any an- 
ſwer, that upon his honour he was but 
that very month turty veurs of age; 
Tully anſwered —* Surely you think 
© me the molt incredulous man in the 
* world, if I do not believe what you 
© have told me every day theſe ten years.” 
The miſchief of it is, I find myſelf won- 
dertully inclined to have been pretent 
at every occurrence that is ſpoken of be- 
tore me; this has led me into many in- 
convenicncies, but inciced they have becit 
the fewer, becauſe I am no ill-natared 
man, and never ſpeak things to any 
man $ 


' TECOmmENCt 
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man's diſadvantage. I never directly 


4ctame, but I do what is as bad in the 


conſequence, for I have often made a 
man ſay ſuch and ſuch a lively expreſ- 
fion, who was born a mere elder brother. 
When one has faid in my hearing, ſuch 
2 one is no wiſer than he ſhouid be, I 
immediately have replied—“ Now 'taith, 
© I cannot fee that, he ſaid a very good 
* thing to my lord ſuch a one, upon 
© ſuch an occaſion,” and the like. Such 
an honeſt dolt as this has been watches 
n every expreſſion he uttered, upon my 
— of him, and conſe- 
quently been ſubject to the more ridi- 
e. T once endeavoured to cure my- 
lelf of this impertinent quality, and re- 
ſolved to hold my tongue for {even days 
together; I did fo, but then I had fo 
many winks and unneceſſary diſtortions 
vt my face upon what any body elfe 
ſaid, that I found I only forbore the ex- 
preſſion, and that I ſtill lyed in my heart 
to every man I met with. You are to 
know one thing, which I believe you 
will ſay is a pity, conſidering the ute I 
thould have made of it, I never travel- 
led in my life; but I do not know whe- 
ner I could have ſpoken of any foreign 
-52::try with more familiarity than I do 
«at preſent, in company who are ſtrangers 
to me. TI have curſed the inns in Ger- 
many ; commended the brothels in Ve- 
nice; the freedom of converfation in 
France; and though I never was out of 
this dear town, and fifty miles about it, 
have been three nights together dogged 
by bravoes for an intrigue with a cardi- 
nal's miſtreſs at Rome. | 
[t were endleſs to give you particulars 
of this kind, but I can aſſure you, Mr. 
Spectator, there are about twenty or 
thirty of us in this town, I mean by 
this town the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter; I ſay there are in town a ſuffi- 
cient number of us to make a fociety 
among ourſelves; and ſince we cannot 
be believed any longer, I beg of you to 
print this my Etter, that we may meet 
together, and be under ſuch regulation 
as there may be no occaſion for belief 
vr confidence among us. If you think 


fit we might be called The Hiſtorians, 


tor Liar is become a very harſh word. 
And that a member of; the ſociety may 
not hereafter be ill received by the reſt 
of the world, I defire you would ex- 
plain a little this fort of men, and not let 
us Hiſtorians be ranked, as we are in the 


unaginations of ordinary people, among 
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common liars, make- hates, impoſtors, 
and incendiaries. For your inſtruction 
herein, you are to know that an Hiſto- 
rian in converſation is only a perſon of 
ſ pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be 
contented with ordinary occurrences, I 
know a man of quality of our order, 
who is of the wrong fide of forty-three, 
and has been of that age, acccrding to 
Tully's jeſt, for ſome years ſince, whole 
vein is upon the romamic. Give him 
the leaft occaſion, and he will tell you 
lumething fo vey particular that hap- 
periced in tuch a verr, and in fuch com- 


pany, where by the by was pretent ſuch 


4 one, who was afterwards made ſuch 
a thing. Out of all theſe circumftances, 
in the beit language in the world, he 
will join together with ſuch probable in- 
cidents an account that ſhews a perſon 
of the deepeſt penetration, the honeſteſt 
mind, and withal ſomething ſo humble 
when he ſpeaks of himſeit, that you 
would admire. Dear Sir, why ſhould 
this be lying? There is nothing lo in- 
frufive. He has withal the graveſt 
aſpect; ſomething ſo very venerable and 
great. Another of theſe Hiſtorians is 
a young man whom we would take in, 
though he extremely wants parts; as 

ple ſend children, before they can 
earn any thing, to ſchool to keep them 
out of harm's way. He tells things 
which have nothing at all in them, and 
can neither pleaſe nor diſpleate. but 
merely take up your time to no manner 
of purpole, no manner of delight; but 
he is good- natured, and does it becauſe 
he loves to be ſa ing ſomething to you, 
and entertain you. 

could name vou a ſoldier that hath 
done very vreat things without flaughter 
he is prodigicuſly dull and flow of head, 
but what he can ſay is for ever falſe, o 
that we mult have him. 

Give me leave to tell you of one more 
who is a lover; he is the mott afflicted 
creature in the world, left what hap- 

ne between him and a great beauty 
ſhould ever be known. Yet again he 
comforts himſelf—* Hang the jade her 
woman. If money can keep the ſlut 
© truſty T will do it, though I mortgage 
© every acre: Anthony and Cleopatra 
© for that; All for Love and the World 
£ well loit.” 

Then, Sir, there is my little mer- 
chant, honeſt Indigo of the Change, 
there is my man for loſs 2nd gain; there 
is tare and tret, there is lying all round 

2L rhe 
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the globe; h. has ſuch xprodigious intel- 
ligencc, he l. nos all the French are do- 
ing, 0: what we tend or ought to in- 
tend, and has it {rom fuch hands. But 
alas, whither am I running! while .I 
complain, while I remonſtrate to you, 
even all this is a Iyc, and there is nct 


one ſuch perſon cf quolity, lover, ſol- 
dier, or merchant, as I have now 4+<.. 
{cribea in the whole worin, that I know 
of. But I wil! catch myſelf once in my 
life, and in ſpite of nature {peak on- 
truth, to wit, that I am 

= Your humble ſcrvant, &c. 


Ne CXXXVII, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


AT HEC ETAMCFERVIS SEMPER LILERA FUERUNT, TIMERENT, CAUDERENT3 


DCLEREN'T, 510 PUTIUS QUAM ALTERIUS ARBITRIO. 


Tur. it, Erpr5T. 


EVEN SLAVES WERE ALWAYS AT LIBERTY TO FFARg FFJUICE, AND GRIEVE, 
AT THETR OWN RATHER THAN ANOTHER'S FLEASUKE, 


. is no ſnall concern to me, that I 
find io many complaints from that 

art of mankind whoſe portion it is to 
{nk in fervitude, that thoſe whom they 
depend upon will not allow them to be 
even as happy as their condition will 
admit of. There are, as theſe unhappy 
correſpondents inlorm me, maſlers = 
are offended at a cheartul countenance, 
and think a {crvant is broke looſe from 
them, it he ducs not preſerve the utmoſt 
awe in their preience. There is one 
who ſays, if he looks {atisfied, his ma- 
ſter atks him what wakes him fo pert 
this morning; if a little four-—* Hark 
© ye, fizrah, are not you paid your 
wages: The pocr creatures live in 
the moſt extreme miſery together: the 
maſter knows not how to preſerve re- 
ſpect, nor the ſervant how to give it. 
It ſeems this perion is of ſo ſullen a na- 
ture, that he knows but littic ſatistac- 
tion in the midſt of a plentiful fortune, 


and fecretly irets to ſce any appearance. 


of content, in one that lives upon the 
hundredth part of his income, who is 
unhappy in the poileflion of the whole. 
Uncuty perſons, x ho cannot pollets ther 
own minds, vent their ſpleen upon all 
whe depend upon them; which, I think, 
i expreſſed in a lively manger in the 
telluwing letters. 


ST, AUGUST 2, 1711. 
I Have lead your Spettator ct the third 

of the lait month, and wiſh I had 
the happinels ct being preterred to ſerve 
fo good a maiter as Sir Roger. The 
character of my maſter is the very re- 
verſe of that gout and gentle knights. 
All his directions are given, and his 
mind revealed, by way ot contrarics: us 


when anything is to b*1icmembercd, with 
a pecuhar catt of face he ciies—* Be ſure 
to forget now." If I ami to make haſte 
back—* Do not come theſe two hours; 
be ſure to call by the way upon ſome 
of your companions.” Then another 
exceilent way of his is, if he ſets me 
auy thing to do, which he knows. mult 
neceflarily take up half a day, he calls 
ten times in a quarter of an hour to 
know whether I have done yet. This 
is his manner; and the fame perverte- 
neſs runs through all his actions, ac- 
cording as the circumitances vary. Be- 
ndes all this, he is fo, ſuſpicious, thas 
he ſubmits himſelt to the drudgery of a 
ipy. Ile is as unhappy himſelf as he 
makes his ſervants: — is conſtantly 
watching us, and we differ no more in 
pleature and liberty than as a gnoler and 
a priſoner. He lays traps tor faults, 
and no {ouncr makes a d:fcoyery, bu. 
talis into ſuch language, as I am more 
alnamed of for coming irom hi, than 
for being duected to me. This, Sir, 
1s a ſhorctketch of a maſter I have ſerved 
upwards of nine years; and though I 
have never wronged him, I confeſs my 
detpair of pleaſing him has very much 
abated my endeavour to do it. If you 
will give me leave to ſteal a jentence out 
of my maſter's Ci»reudon, I ſhall tell 
you my cafe in a word—* being uſed 
« worſe than I deſerved, I cared lefs to 
deierve well than I had donc. 
Jam, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
RALPH VALET, 


DEAR Ma. SPECTER, 
I Am the next thing to x lady's wo- 
man, and am under both my lady 
and her woman. Iam fo ule by them 
Loth, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


hoth, hat I ſhould be very glad to fee them 
in the Syecter. My lady herſelf is of no 
mind in the workl, and for that reaſon 
her woman is of twenty minds in a mo- 
ment. My lady is one that never knows 
what to do with herſelf; ſhe pulls on 
and puts off every thing ſhe wears twenty 
times before the reſolves upon it for that 
div. I ftand at one end of the room, 
and reach things to her woman. When 
my laly aſks tor a thing, I hear and 
have haif brought it, when the woman 
meets me in the muldle of the room to 
receive it, and at that inſtant ſhe ſys, 
no ſhe will not have it. Then I go 
hack, and her woman comes up to her, 
and by this time ſhe will have that and 
two or three thiggs mor: in an inſtant: 


the woman and I run to each other; 1 


am lone and delivering the things to 
her, When mv Iwly lays ſhe wants none 
of all theſe things, and we are the dulleit 
creatures in the world, and ſhe the un- 
happieſt woman living, for ſhe ſhall not 
be heſſed in any time. Thus we tank 
not knowing what to do, when our good 
lady with all the patience in the worid 
tells us as plain as ſhe can ſpeak, that 
the will have temper becauſe we have 
no manner of underſtanding; and begins 
again to drets, and ſce if we can find out 
ot ourſelves what we arc to do. 
mne is dreſſed ſhe goes to dinner, and after 

e has diſliked every thing there, ſhe calls 
for her coach, then commands it in aguin, 
and then fe will not goout at all, and then 
will gotoo, and orders the chariot. Now, 
good Mr. Specter, I deire you would 
in the behalf of all who ferve trowarel 


ladies, give out in your paper, that no- 


ming can be done without allowing 
time for it, and that once cannot be back 
gain with what one was ſent for, if one 
is called back before one can go a Rep 
tor that they want. And if you pleaſe, 
Kt them know that all miſteſſes are as 
like as ali ſervants. I am your loving 
friend, PATIENCE GHD. 


When 
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Theſe are great calamities; but I met 
the other day in the Five Fields towards 
Chelſea, a pleaſanter tyrant than either 
of the ahove repreſented. A fat fellow 
was paſſing on in his open waiſtcoatz a 
boy of fourteen in a livery, carrying after 
him his cloke, upper coat, hat, wig, and 
ſword. The poor la- l was ready to fink 
with the weight, and could not keep np 
with his maſter, who turned back every 
half furlong, and wondered what made 
the lazy young dog lag behind. 

There is ſomething very unaccount- 
able, that people cannot put themſelves 
in the — of the perſons below 
them, when they conſider the commands 
they give. But there is nothing more 
common, than to {ce a fellow, who, if 
he were reduced to it, would not be 
hired by any man living, lament that 
he is troubled with the molt worthleſs 
dogs in nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running toa 
far out of conimon lite to urge, that he 
who is not matter of himſelf and his 
own paſſions cannot he a proper maſter 
of another, Equanimity in a man's 
own worils a4 ations, will eaſily dif- 
tuſe itfelf through his whole family, 
Pamphilio has the haypiott houſhold of 
any man I know, and that proceeds 
from ihe humane --zard he has to them 
in their private perſons, as well as in re- 
{ſpect that they are his ſervants. If there 
be any — Hg wherein they may m 
themſelves be v1pnc'id to be unfit to at- 
tend their maiter's concerns, by rea- 
ton of any attention to their own, he is 
to good as to place himtelt in their con- 
dition. TI thought it very becoming in 
him, when at dinner the other day he 
made an apology for wait of more at- 
tendants. He taid—* One of my foot- 
men is gone to the edding of his ſiſter, 
* and the other I do not expect to wait, 
© becaute his father died but two = 


ago. 


Ne cxxxyni. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


UTITUR IN RF NON DUBIA TECTIBUS NON NECEESSARI!? 


Tritt. 


HE USES UNNECESI.ARY PROGFS IN AN INDISPUTABLE POINT». 


NE meets now and then with per- 
tons who arc extremely learned 
aad knotty in expounding clear gaſes. 


Tully tells us of an author that ſpent ſome 
pages to prove that generals could not 
perform the great er terpriſes which have 

2 L 2 made 
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made them fo illuſtrious, it they had 


not had men. He atterte:! alto, it ems, 


that a miniſter at home, no more than a 
commander abroad, could do any thing 
without other men were his inſtruments 
and aſbultants. On this occation he 2 


* l 


whom ey porn Ba to 3 hren cap: le 
of eſiecting what they did, except they 
had been "followed by others. It A 
pleaſant enough to ſee {ich pertons con- 
tend without opponents, and triumph 
without victory. 

The author : above mentioned by my 
oratur is placed for ever in a very ri 
culous light, and we meet every «4: 
convertatton {uch as deſerve the lame 


kind of renden, tor tron iblins tte 
with whem they converle with the like 
certainties. Ihe pertens that I bare 


always thought to detrrve the hisheſt 


admiration in this k ind are vour ordi- 
nary ſtuv-tellers, who are thennoit re- 
Fgiomly caretin! nf | epbing ty the truth 
Th Cut 15 particu! C:rcunittince ot * 
nar ration, whither it concern the main 
el Gy 1.Q! PS Cern hon [ baud 


the huneur to be in company with the 
other day, upon wme ocranon that he 
was piendec to take, td, he remem- 
hered a very pretty repartce made by a 
very witty man in Ring Charles's time 
upon the 1:ke occation. * I roman, 
ſau he, upon entering inte the 


tiicy 
much about tic tine of Outts's plot, 
that a couhn-Yverman of wine and I 
were at tin Pear in Hoſbuurn: no, I 
am out, it was at the CiIdis- N. 
but Jack 13 nafun was thur, tor ne 
was very Zrouty ith rhe Lv Entiinanr who 
wide the aulwe. But I 2m ture it 
was ipoken umers CIC TEL aLOuts, 
tar we drank a bottle in that neigh- 
buurnood CVELy EVENING; but no mat- 
ter for all that, the {Lig is the fame; 
I _ 

He was going on to 1:ttle the geogra- 
phy of the jeit when 1 left the room, 
a 4 Fob at this odd eunot heal which 
can play away it's Words, with uttering 
nothing te the purpolc, (til obter ving 
It's CWB, unpertinences, and yet pr. oceed- 
g in them. I do not qucition but he 
intormed the rett of his audience, who 
hid more patience than I, ot the birth 
and parertage, as well az the ce atcral 
ailiagces ct his fomily, who made the 


rePArtec, and of hin who prove ted hun 
te ito 


yo 
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It is no {mal! misfortune to any h 
have a juſt value for their time, When 
this quality of being fo very circumſtan- 
tial, and careful to be exact, happens to 
ſew ittelf in a man whote quality ob- 
lives them to attend his procts, that it 
is now day, and the like. But this i: 

ingmented when the ſame genius gets 
to authority, as it often does. Nav, 

have known it more than once aſcend 
the very pulpit. One ef this fort taking 
i in his bead to be a great admirer ot 
Dr, Tillotſon and Dr. Beveridge, nevci 
fa td of prob ing out of thele great au- 
ters things which no man living would 
have denied him upon his own ling.e 
authority. One day retulving to come 
to te point in hand, he faid, according 
to that excellent divine“ I will eric 
© upon the mattcr;* or in his words, in 
his fttcenth fermon of the folio edition, 
Age 160. 


mall briefly explain the words, and 


© then conſider the matter contained ! 
6 them.“ 


This honeſt gentleman needed nc! 
one would think, ftrain his moclet to 
far as to alter his detign of * enterin.” 
* upon the matter,” to that of * brie/. 

* explaining." But to it was, that hs 
would not even be contented with that 
authority, but added allo the other di- 
vine to ſtrengthen his method; and told 
us, with the pious and learned Dr. Be- 
veridge, page 4th of his gth volume— 
© I ſhall endeavour to make it as — 
as I can from the words which I hay 
now red, wherein for that — 
we ſhall conſder This wiſeacre 
was reckoned by the pariſh, who did not 

underſtand him, a moſt excellent preach - 
er; but that he read too much, and was 
ſv humble that he did not truſt EBOUL 1 
to his own parts. 

Next to theſe ingenious gentlemen, 
who argue for what nohody can deny 
them, are to be ranked a fort of people 
2 do not indecd attempt to prove in- 

1nificant things, but are ever labour- 
11; 8 to raiſe arguments with you about 
matters you will give up to them with- 
out the ſeaſt controverſy. One of theſe 

ople told a gentleman who ſaid he ſaw 

Ir. tuch a one go this morning at nine 
of the clock towards the Gravel- pits 
* Sir, IL muft beg your pardon for that, 
for though I am very loth to have any 
ditputs with — vet I mult take the 
liberty to tal you t was nine when L 

© law 


« 
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Cw him at St. James's.” When men 
of this genius are pretty far gone in 
{carning, they will put you to prove that 
tnow is white, and when you are upon 
hat topic can ſay that there is really no 
zach thing as colour in nature; in 4 
void, they can turn what little know- 
{doe they have into a ready capacity of 
aiting doubts; into a capacity of being 
Iwiys frivolous and always unanſwer- 
ble. It was of two diſputants of this 
impertinent and laborious kind that the 
„nie aid“ One of theſe fellows 15 
- milking a ram, and the other hold the 
© pail. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tae exerciſe of the ſnuff-box, ac- 
cor:ling to the molt faſliurable airs and 
tions, in op poſition to the exerciſe of 
he fan, will be taught with the beit 
en or peiumncd Inutt, at Charles 


Ne CXXXIX. THURSDAY, 


VFRA CLORIA RADICES AIT, ATGUE ETI VG PROPAGATUR: 
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Liilie's, perfumer, at the corner of Beau- 
fort Buildliags in ine Strand, and at- 
tendance given for the benefit of the 
young merchants avout the Exchange 
for two hours every day at nen, ex- 
cept Saturdays, at a toy-ſhop near Gar- 
raway's cofice- houſe. There wiil be 
likewile taught the ceremony of the 
ſauff-box, or rules for offering ſnuff to 
a ſtranger, a friend, or a mittrets, uc 
cording to the degrecs of famiciarty or 
diſtance; with an explanation cf the 
carelets, the {corniul, the politic, and 
the ſurly pinch, and the gettures proper 
to each of them. 

N. B. The unidertaker does not 
queition but in a ſhort time to have 
formed a body of regular tnutt-hoxes 
ready to meet and make head againtt all 
the wzument of fans which have been 
lately ditelplincd, and are now in ma- 
tun. 


AUGUST 9g. 


FICTA OMNIA er- 


LFRITER, TANQUAM FLU:zCULEL, DECIDUNZ, NE SIMULATUM POTEST QUID+- 


QUAM ESSE DIUTURNUM. 


Tur. 


"RUE CLORY TAKES ROOT, AND EVEN SPREADS: ALL FALSE PRETENCES, LIKE 
FLOWERS, FALL TO THE GRUUND; NUR CAN ANY CUUNTERFELT LAST LONG. 


F all the affections wiich attend 

human life, the love of glory is 
the moſt ardent. According as this is 
cultivated in princes, it produces the 
zrcateſt good or the greateſt evil. Where 
iGvereigns have it by impreiſions re- 
ceived from education only, it creates 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind; 
where it is the natural bent of the 
prince's inclination, it prompts him to 
ihe purfuit of things truly glorious, 
The two greateſt men now in Europe, 
recording to the common acceptation of 
the word Great, are Lewis King of 
France, and Peter Emperor of Ruth. 
As it is certain that all fame does not 
arite from the practice of virtue, it is, 
methinks, ro unpleating amuſement to 
examine the glory of theſe potentates, 
and diftinguith that which is empty, 
periſhing, and frivclous, from what is 
folid, latting, and important. Lewis of 
France had his infancy attended by 
ccatty and worldly men, who made ex- 
tent of terricory the moſt glorious in- 
ſtance of power, and miſtook the ſpread- 
ng of fame for the acquiſition of ho- 


nour. The young monarch's heart was 
by tuch converſation eaſily delnded into 
a fondneſs for vain-glory, and upon 
theſe unjuſt principles to form or fall in 
with tuitable projects of invaſion, ra- 
Fine, murder, and all the guilts that at- 
tend war when it is unjuſt. At the 
{me time this tyranny was laid, ſei- 
ences and arts were encouraged in the 
moſt generous manner, as if men of 
higher {acuitics were to be hribed to per- 
mit the maſſacre of the reſt of the world. 
Every ſuperſtructure which the court of 
France built upon their firſt deſigus, 
which were in themtelves vicious, was 
fuitable to it's fall: foundation. The 
oltentation of riches, the vunity of equi- 
page, lame of poverty, and ignorance 
of mode'ty, were the common arts of 
lite; the generous love of one woman 
was changed into gallantry for all the 
ſex, and triendſhips among men turned 
into commerces of intereſt, or mere pro- 
feſions. * While theſe were the rules 
© of lite, perjuries in the prince, and a 
general corruption of manners in the 
lub ect, ws ihe paics in which France 


has 
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© has entangled all her neighbours.” 
With buch faiſe colours have the eyes of 
Lewis been enchante!!, from the de- 
bauchery of his carly youth, to the in- 

1itition ot his pretent old age. Hence 
it is, that he bas the patience to have 
Knues erected to bis pro (s, his va- 
lou, his fortitude; and in the ſoftneſſes 
and luxury ofen court to be applauded 
for magnauimity and enterprice in mill. 
tary atchi-y ments. 

Perer Alexovitz of Ruſſia, whon he 
came to years of manhood, thuugh he 
und hünſeif emperor of a viſt and 
numerous people, malter of an endlets 
territorv, abſolute communter of the 
Fres and fortunes of his fubictts, in 
them it of this unbounded power and 
areaty-'s turned his thoughts upon 
mmer and people with ſorrow. Sortid 
nowarce and a brute manner of lite 
this gen rons prince beheld and con- 
emed from d licht of his own ge- 
nius. Hie ulgment ſuggeſted this to 
kim, and his course prompten him to 
amen it. In cider to this, be did not 
lend toben tion from whence the ret 
of the watid has borrowed it's polite» 
nels, but limiclt icft his diadem to 
learn toe time way to glory and honcur, 
and application to uſeful arts, wherein 
to employ the lavoricus, the ſimple, the 
horeſt rut of his people. Mechanic 
employments and operations were very 
witiy rhe firit ob cis of his favour and 
„ rution. With this glorious inten- 
tion he travelled into foreign nations in 
an db: cure manner, above receiving lit- 
fi: herours where he fofourned, but pry- 
ing into what wis of more conſequence, 
Meir arts of pence and of war. By this 
m-ans has this great prince laid the 
four dation of 2 neat and laſting fame, 
by ; <r{onal tabour, pertonat knowledge, 
pom valor. It would be injury to 
ay or Antiquity to name them with 
him. Who, but hurieit, ever left a 
wrcns to learn to fit in it with more 

ric”: Whoever thought hunicif mean 
W {lute power, until he had learned 
o vt it? 

It we confider this wonderful perſon, 
it ig perplexity to know where to begin 
nis encomium. Others may in a me- 
tiphorical or philoſophic ſenſe be ſaid 
to command themſelves, but this empe- 
ror is allo literally under his own com- 
mand. How geucrous and how good 
wis his eitiering his own name as a 


private man in the army he raifcd, that 


none in it might expect to outrun the 
ſteps with which he him{lf advanced ? 
By fuch meatures this godlike Prince 
learned to conquer, lenrped to ute his 
conqueſts, How terrible has he ap- 
peared in battle, how gentle in victory? 
Shall then the batc arts of *he French- 
man le held pohse, and the honeſt 11- 
bouis of the Ruftian barbarous? No: 
bartarity is the ignorarce of trac ho- 
neur, or, placing any thing infcad of it, 
The unfufl prince is ignobleand bac 
barous, the gud prince only renowned 
and glorious. 

Iugh nca may impoſe upon them- 
ſerv, what they pleaſe by their corrupt 
ma,” 044075, truth will ever keep it's 
ation; and as glory is nothing ele but 
the ſhadow of virtue, it will certain 
ufippear at the departure of virtue. 
But how carefully eught the true no- 
tions of it to be preſerve, and how in- 
duttrious fhoule we be to encourage 
an pulſes towards i? The Weit- 
minder ſchool- boy that faid the other 
day he could not ſicep or play for the 
colours in the hall, onght to be free 
from receiving a blow for ever. 

Ent let us conſider what is truly glo- 
rious according to the author I have to- 
day quoted in the front of my paper. 

The 2 of glory, fays Tul- 
y, © conſiſts in theſe three particulars: 

That the people love us; that they 
have cont:dence in us; that being at- 
fected with a certain. admiration to- 
Wards us, they think we deſerve ho- 
© nour,” This was ſpoken of greatneſs 
in a commonwealth ; but if one were to 
torm a notion of conſummate glory 
under our conſtitution, one muſt add 
to the atove-mentioned felicities a cer- 
tain necetiary incxiſtence, and difxelit 
of ail the rest, without the prince's fa- 
vour. He ſhould, 442 riches, 
power, honour, cemmand, glory; bu: 
riches, power, honour, command, and 
glory, ſhould have no charms, but as 
accompanied with the affettion of his 
prince, He ſhould, methinks, be po- 
pular becanſe a favourite, and a fa- 
vourite becauſe popular. Were it noc 
to make the character too imaginary, I 
would give him ſovereignty over ſome 
foreign territory, and make kim efteem 
that an empty addition without the kind 
regards of his own prince. One may 
merely have an idea of a man thus 
compoſed and circumitantiated, and if 
he were ſo made for power without an 
INCApACIy 
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inc apacity of giving jexlouſy, he would 
be aid glorious without poſſibility of 
receiving diſgrace. This humility and 
this importance mult make bis glory 
immirctal. 

Thote thoughts are apt to draw me 
beyond the uſual length of this paper, 
But if I could ſuppoſe ſuch rhapſodics 


could outlive the common fate of or- 
dinary things, I would ſay theſe ſketches 
and faint images of glory were dr.wn 
in Auguſt 1711, when John Duke of 
Marlborough made that memorable 
march wherein he took the French lines 
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mam_ NJ MUMNUSCHUCCELFREMW, SUNC DIVIVLIT ILLUuUC. 


THIS WAY AND THAT KE TURNS 15S ANAEIGUS MIND. 


V HE Nl acquaint my reader, that 

I rave many other letters not 
vet acknowledged, I betteve he will own, 
what [ have x4 mind he ſhould believe, 
that I have no (mall charge upon me, 
hunt am a prion of ſome contequence 
in this world. I ſhall therefore employ 
ine preſent hour only in reading peti- 
tions, in the order as follows. 


MRe SPECTATOR, 


Have loſt fo much time already, that 

I defire, upon the receipt hereoi, you 
would fit down immediately and give 
me your anſwer. And t would know 
of you whether a pretender of mine 
really loves me. As well as I can I 
will deſcribe his manners. When he 
ſees me he is always talking ot con- 
ltancy, but vouchſafes to vitit me but 
once à fortnight, and then is always in 
haſte to be gone. When I am pick, I 
hear, he ſays he is mightily concerned, 
but neither comes nor tends, becaute, as 
he teils his acquaintance with a figh, 
he does not care to let me know all the 
power I have over him, and how impot- 
ible it is for him to live without me. 
When he leaves the town he writes once 
in fix weeks, defires to hear from me, 
complains of the torment of abſence, 
peaks of flames, tories, languiſhings, 
and ecſtaſies. He has the cant of an 
impatie:s lover, but keeps the pace of a 
lukewarm one. Youu know 1 mui not 
£0 faiter than he does, and to move at 
this rate is as tedious as counting a 
great clock. But you are to know he 
is rich, and my mother ſays, as he is 
flow he is ture; he will love me long, it 
© love me little: but I appeal to you 
whether he loves at all. Your neglected 
munll: ſervant, 

| LyYDii ROVELL. 


Vine. XN. Iv. v. 275. 
DaYbENs 


All theſe fellow; who have money are 
extremely taucy and coil; pray, Su, tell 
them of it. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Have been delighted with nothing 
more through the whole conrſe or 
you wiitings man the ſubſtantial ac- 
count you. lately gave of Wit, and I 
could with vou would take tome other 
opportunity to expreſs further the cor- 
rupt taſte the age is run into; which I 
am chiefly apt to attribute to the pre- 
valency of a tew popular authors, whoſe 
merit in jome reſpects haz given a tance 
tion to their faults in others. Thus 
tune imitators of Milton ſeem to pluce 
ali the exceilency of that ſort of wiiting 
either in the uncouth or antique words, 
or ſomething elle which was highly vi- 
cious, though pardonable, in that rent 
man. The admirers of what we cal 
point, or turn, look upon it as the par- 
ticular happineis to which Cowley, On, 
and others, owe their reputation, and 
therefore imit2te them only in ſuch in- 
ſtances; what is juſt, proper, and va- 
tural, does not ſeem to be the queition 
with them, but by what means a qu.met 
antitheſis may be brought about, how 
one word may be maile to loox two 
ways, and what will be tne conſequence 
of a forced alluon. Now, though tuch 
authors appeur to me to reſemble those 
who make themſelves fine, inttead cf 
being well-drefT-d, or graceful ; yet the 
mitchief is, that theſe beauties in them, 
which I call blemithes, are thought to 
proc:2d from luxuriance of fancy, and 
dw ertlowing cf good ſenſe: in one word, 
they have the character of being 
witty; but if vou would acquaiat the 
world they are not witty at all, you 
| wouldy 


THE 


would, among mavy 5111015, ohlige, Sir, 
your moſt benevolent reader, 
R. D. 
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eln, 
1 Am a young woman, and reckoned 
pretty, theretore you wi par. lan me 
that I tioubic vou to decide a wager 
between me and a couſin of ming, who 
is always contraa.ct;insz one becaute he 
underſtands Latin. Pray, Sir, is Dim- 
ple ſpcit with a ſingle or a double p? I 

am, Sir, your very hum! tle ſervant, 
BETTY Sax r ER. 


Pray, Sir, direct thus: * To the Kind 
* Qurrilt, and leave it at Mr, Lilhie's, 
for | do not care to be known m the 
thing it all. I am, Sir, agam your 
humble cant. 


„R. EPECTATVOR, 
1 Muſt needs teil you chere are Feral 
ot your papers [ do rut much ke. 
You are often fo nice there is no endure 
me ven, AN. i 10 | ANC [ Mere 1< 110 un 


derilaniing vor, What h we gu to o 
witli our Petticoats F Your humble 
tervant, PaRKTUENO PE. 


MP, „ rc TAT. 
As T right as I was walking in the 
Park, I met a couple of tricis; 
S. Fr hee, Tack," favs ane of them, let 
us go drink a ks of wine, fer 1 am 
« fit for nothi: ng, eie.“ This put me 


upon refiecting on the many mitcor- 


riages which buppe n in conrerta tions 
over wine, when men go to the bottle to 
remcve ſuch humndurs as it only itirz 


up and awakens, This I could rat 
attribute more to o any thing than to the 
* mour of putting company upon others 
ich men not like themſclves. 
Pay. 8 ir, declare in you papers, that 
he who is a troubleſome companion to 
him ſelf, will not be an agrecuble ont to 
others. Let people reaſon themſelves 
into gocd-humour, beruce they impoie 
themtelvcs upon their friends. Pray, 
Sir, be as cloquent as you can upon 
this ſu hie, an do kum an life fo much 
goa, as to argue han 
not Every one that can n! 

fit to drink a glils ot wine. 
Your molt immobile ſervant. 


1 8 * 
cr. 414 it 15 


ho is 


ern, 

1 This morning caſt my eye upon your 
van conceri ins the expence of time 
You are very cbliging to the e 
eſpecially thuſe who we not young and 


and win their money 


SPECTATOR. 


pait gallantry, by tauching fo gently 
„pan gaming: therefore I hope you 49 
not think it wrong to employ à little 
leiſure time in that diverſion; but T 
ſhould he glad to hear you fay ſome- 
thing upon the behaviour of ſome of the 
t.male ; gamoſters, 

L have obſerve! ladies, ho in all other 
ret; pects are gentle, good h1moured, and 
the very pinks of good- breeding; who 
15 toon as the ombre-table is called for, 
and let down to their buſineſs, are im- 
me iately tranſmigrated into the verieſt 
walz in nature. 

You muſt know I keep my temper, 
but am ont ot 
countenance to take it, it makes them 
fo very ut: eaſy. B. pleated, dear Sir. 
to intruct the! n to lo. le with a better 
grace, and you will oblige vour's, 

Racutl BasTto. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
O R kindneſs to Eleonora, in on- 
cf your papers, has given me en - 

co gement to us myſelf the honour ot 
writing; to you. The great regard youu 
have to often expreſſed for the inſtruc - 
tion and improvement of our ſex, will, 
hope, in your own opinion, ſulkcient- 
ly excuſe me from making any apology 
ior the impertinence of this letter. The 
great dcefre I have to embclliſh my mind 
with ſome of thoſe graees which Fou 
{ay are ſ becoming, and which you a{- 
ſert reading helps us to, has made me 
vneaſy until I am pt in a capacity of 
attuining them: this, 5 Sir, I ſhall neve; 
think myſelf in, until you ſhall be pleaſe! 
to recommend tome author or authors 
to my pernfa]. 

I thonght indeed, when I firft caſt my 
eve on Eiconora's jetter, that I ſhould 
bare Lad no cccafion for requeſting it 
of you; but to my very great concern, 
I tonnd on the peruſal of 1 hat Specta- 
tar, I was entirely diſappointed, and am 
as much at a loſs how to make uſe of 
my time fer that end as ever. Pray, 
Sir, oblige rac at leaſt with one ſcenc, 

as von were pleaſed to entertain Eleo- 

rora with your prologue. I write to 
you not only my own ſentiments, but 
alſo thoſe of ſeveral others of my ac- 
quaintance, who are as little pleaſed 
with the ordinary manner of ſpending 
one's time as myſelf: and if a fervent 
deſire after knowledge, and a gre2l 
ſenſe of our preſent ignorance, may be 

thought a good preſage and carneſt of 
improvement, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


improvement, you may look upon your 
time you ſhall beſtow in anſwering this 
requeſt not thruwn away to no purpoſe. 
And I cannot but add, that unleſs you 
have a particular and more than ordi- 
nary regard for Eleonora, I have a bet- 
ter title to your favour than ſhe; fince I 
do not content myſelf with tea-table 
reading of your papers, but it is my en- 
tertainment very often when alone in my 
cloſet. To ſhew you I am capable of 
unprovement, and bate flattery, I ac- 
knowledge I do not like ſome of your 
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papers; but even there I am readier to 
call in queſtion my own ſhallow under- 
ſtanding than Mr. Spectator's profound 
judgment. I am, Sir, your already, 
and in hopes of being more your, ob- 


liged lervant, Pak ru xt 4 


This laſt letter is written with fo ur- 
gent and ſerious an air, that I cannot 
but think it incumbent upon me to 
comply with her commands, which I 


ſtall do very ſuddenly. b 
4 


Ne CXLI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 


n__—_w—__ Ct AVIT AE AUXE VOLUPTAS 


CoD Ig — 


Hos. EP. 5. t 4. v. 187 


PLEASURE NO MORE ABISES F201 THE FARs 


I the preſent emptineſs of the town, 
I have ſeveral applications trom the 
lower parts of the players, to admit ſuf- 
fering to pats for acting. They in very 
obliging terms deſire me to let a fall on 
the ground, a ſtumble, or a good ſtap on 
the back, be reckone:! a iett. Theſe 
gambols I ſhall tolerate for a ſcaſon, 
becauſe I hope the evil cannot continue 
longer than until the people of condi- 
tion and taſte return to town. The 
method, ſome time ago, v to enter- 
tain that part of the audience, who have 
no faculty above eye-hght, with rope- 
dancers and tumblers; whici was a way 
diſcreet enough, becauſe it prevented 
confuſion, and diſtinguiſhed ſuch as 
could ihew all the poſtures which the 
body is capable of, from thoſe who were 
to 14 all the paſſions to which the 
mind is ſubject. But though this was 
prudently ſettled, corporeal and intel- 
lectual actors ought to be kept at a ſtill 
wider diſtance than to appear on the 
lame ſtage at all: for which reaſon I 
mult propoſe ſome methods for the im- 
provernent of the bear- garden, by diſ- 
miſſing all bodily actors to that quarter. 
In caſes of greater moment, where 
men appear in public, the conſequenc2 
and importance of the thing can bear 
them out. And though a pleader or 
preacher is hoarſe or auk ward, the weight 
of the matter commands reſpeft and at- 
tention; but in the theatrical ſpeaking, 
it the performer is not exactly proper 
aud graceful, he is utterly ne. 


In caſes where there is little cli cx 

pected, but the plcature ot the ears and 
evts, the leaſt dininution of that plca- 
ture is tue higher offence. In acting, 
barely to perform the part is not com- 
mendable, hut to be the leaſt out is con- 
temptible. To avoid theſe ditficultirs 
and ddelicacies, I am intormed, that. 


while Las ont toten, the actors have 


flown in the air, and played iuch pranks, 
and run foch hazards, that none but 
the iervants of the fire-office, tilers 31d 
maſons, could have been able to per- 
form the like. The author of the fo 
lowing letter, it ſeems, has been of the 
audience at one of theſe entertainments, 
and has accordingly complained to me 
upon it; hut I think he has been to the 
utmoſt degree ſevere againit what is ex- 
ce ptionable in the play ke mentions, 
w:cthout dwelling o much as he might 
have dene on the author mot excel- 
lent talent ot humour. The plesſant 
pictures he has drawn of lite, ſhould 
have been more kindly mentioned, at the 
ſame time that he banithes his witches, 
who are too dull devils to be attacked 
with fo much warath, . 


MR. SPECTATOR) |, 


U P ON a report that Toll White had 
followed you to town, and was to 

act a part in the Lancaſhire witches, I 
went laſt week to ſee that play. It was 
my fortune to fit next to à country jul- 
tice of the peace, a neighbour, as he 
ſaid, of Sir Roger's, who pretended to 
2 M ſhew 


2 
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ſhew her to us in one of the dances. 
There was witchcraft enough in the 
entertainment almoſt to incline me to 
believe him; Ben Johnſon was almoſt 
lamed; young Bullock narrowly faved 
his neck; the audience was aſtoniſhed; 
and an old acquaintance of mine, a 
perſon of worth, whom I would have 
bowed to in the pit, at two yards diſ- 
tance did not know me. 

If you were what the country people 
reported you, a white witch, I could 
have wiſhed you had been there to have 
exorciled that rabble of broomiticks, 
with which we were haunted for above 
three hours. I could have allowed them 
to ſet Clod in the tree, to have ſcared 
the ſportſmen, plagued the juſtice, and 
employed honeſt Teague with his holy 
water. This was the proper uſe of them 
n comedy, if the author had Ropped 
nere; but I cannot conceive what rela- 
ton the ſacrifice of the black lamb, and 
me ceremonies of their worſhip to the 
devil, have ty the buſineſs of mirth and 
H:2mou:. 

The gentleman who writ this play, 
2nd has drawn ſome characters in it 
very zuſtly, appears to have been miſled 
in his witchcraft by an unwary follow - 
ing the inimitable Shakeſpeare. The 
ncantations in Macbeth have à ſolemni- 
ty admirably adapted to the occaſion of 
that tragedy, and fill the raind with a 
ſuitable horror; beſides that the witches 
a © 3 part of the ſtory itte!f, as we find 
very particularly related ia Heftor 
Buetius, from whom he ſeerr.s to have 
as en it. This therefore ws a proper 
machine where the buſmeſs is dark, 
horrid, and bloody; but is extremely 
foreign from the affair of Comedy. 
Subjetts of this kind, which are in 
themic)ves diſagreeable, can at no time 
become entertaining, but by patling 
through an imagination lik» Shak-- 
{prare's to form them ; for which revfon 
Mr.Dryden would not allow even Fc. 
mont and Fletelier cpabie of unicatiag 
him. 


Aar Shakeſpeare's magic cou'd at cop yd be, 
Within that circle none durſt walk ut he. 


I ſhould not, however, have troul led 
zen with theſe remarks, it there were 
not ſomo thing elle in this comedy, which 


THE SPECTATOR, 


wants to be exorciſed more than the 
witches: I mean the freedom of ſome 
— which I ſhould have over- 
ooked, if I had not obſerved that thoſe 
jeſts can raiſe the loudeſt mirth, though 
they are painful to right ſenſe, and an 
outrage upon modeſty, 

We muſt attribute ſuch liberties to 
the taſte of that age, but indeed by ſuch 
repreſentations a poet ſacrifices the beſt 
part of his audience to the worſt; and, 
as one would think, negle&s the boxc-, 
to write to the orange-wenches. 

I mult not conclude until I have taken 
notice of the moral with which this co- 
medy ends. The two young ladics 
having given a notable example of out - 
witting thoſe who had a right in the dit. 
poſal of them, and marrying withou; 
conſent of parents; one of the innur-./ 
parties, who is eaſily reconciled, wings 
up all with this remark— 


Defign whate'er we will, 
There is a fate which over-rules es ſil. 


We are to ſuppoſe that the gallants 
are men of merit, but if they had beer. 
rakes the excuſe might have ſerved 25 
well. Hans Carvel's wife was of the 
ſame principle, but has expreſſed it with 
a delicacy, which ſhews ſhe is not feric1s 
in her excuſe, but in a ſort of humoro:5 
philoſophy turns off the thought of ter 
guilt, and ſays— 


That if weak women go aſtray, 
Their ftars are more in fault than they. 


This, no doubt, is a full reparation, 
and diſmiſſes the audience with very edi - 
fying impreſſions. 

Theſe things fall under a province 
vou have partly purſued already, ar d 
therefore * your animadverfon, 
ior the regulating ſo noble an enter- 
tainment as that of the ſtage. It were 
to be wiſhed that all who write for it 
hereafter would raiſe their genius, by 
the ambition of pleaſing people of the 
bet underitandir.g; and leave others who 
ſhow nothing of the human ſpecies but 
ritbility, to ſeek their diverſion at the 
bear-garden, or ſome other privilege 

lace, where roafon and good-manners 
ave no right to diſturb them. 
AvGysT 8, 111. 1 am, &c- 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Ne CXLII. MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 


w———RRUPTA TENET COPULA 


Hos. Oo. x11. t. 1. v. 18. 


j THEY EQUAL MOVE 


IN AN UNBROKEN YOEE OF FAITRFUT. LOVE. 


HE following letters being ge- 

nuine, and the images ot a worthy 
paſſion, Jam willing to give the old la- 
dy's admonition to myſelf, and the re- 
prefentation of her own happineſs, a 
place in my writings. 


MR. SPECTATOR, AUGUST, 1711. 


1 Am now in the ſixty-ſcventh year of 

my. age, and read you with approba- 
tion; but methinks you do not ſtrike at 
the root of the greateſt evil in life, which 
15 the falſe notion of gallantry in love. 
It is, and has Tong been, upon a very il] 
foot ; but I who have been a wife forty 
years, and was bred in a way that has 
made me ever ſince very happy, fee 
through the folly of it. In a word, Sir, 
when I was a young woman, all who 
avoided the vices of the age, were very 
carefully educated, and all fantaſtical 
objects were turned out of our fight. 
The tapeſtry hangings, with the great 
and venerable ſimplicity of the Scripture 
tories, had better effects than now the 
loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus 
and Ariadne in your fine preſent prints. 
The gentleman I am married to made 
love to me in rapture, but it was the 
rapture of 2 Chriſtian and a man of ho- 
nour, not a ramantic hero or a whining 
coxcomb : this put our life upon a right 
baiis. To give you an idea of our re- 
gard one to another, I inclole to you 
everal of his letters, writ forty years 
ago, when my lover; and one writ the 
ether day, after ſo many years coha- 
bitation. Your fervant, 


ANDROMACHE., 


MADAM, AUGUST 7, 1671. 


1 F my vigilance and ten thouſand wiſhes 

for your welfare and repoſe could 
have any force, you laſt night flept in 
ſecurity, and had,eyery good angel in 
your attendance. To have my thoughts 
ever fixed on you, to live in conſtant 
fear of every accident to which human 
life is liable, and to ſend up my hourly 
prayers to avert them fron: you; I tay, 


G. „NV. 


Madam, thus to think, and thus to ſuf- 
fer, is what J do for her who is in pain 
2t my approach, and calls all m tender 
ſorrow impertinence. You are now he- 
fore my eyes, my eyes that are ready to 
flow with tenderneſs, but cannot give 
relief to my guſhing heart, that diQar-+ 
what I am now ſaying, and yearns to 
tell you all it's achings. How art thou, 
oh my ſonl, ſtolen from thyſelf! How 
is al! thy attention broken! My hooks 
are blank paper, and my frienls in- 
traders. I have no hope of quiet but 
from your pity to grant it, would make 
more for your triumph. To give pain 
is the tyranny, to make happy the true 
empire of beauty. If you would conu- 
der aright, you would find an agreeable 
change in diſmiſſing the attendance of 2 
ſlave, to receive the complaiſance of a 
companion. I hear the tormes in hopes 
of the latter condition: as I live in chains 
without murmuring at the power which 
inflicts them, ſo I could enjoy freedom 
without forgetting the mercy that gave 
it. Madam, I am your moſt devoted, 
moſt obedient ſervant. 


Though I made him no declarations 
in his favour, vou fee he had hopes of 
me when he writ this in the month fol- 
lowing. 

MADAM, srr r. 3, 1671. 
REFORE the light this morning 

dawned upon the earth, I waked, 
and lay in expectation of it's return, not 
that it could give any new ſenſe of joy 
to me, but as I hoped it woulil bleſs you 
with it's el Go after a quiet 
which I wiſhed you laſt night. If my 
prayers are heard, the day appeared with 
all the influence of a merciful Creator 
upon your pr and actions. Let 
others, my lovely charmer, talk of a 
blind being that diſpoſes their hearts, I 
contemn their low images of love. I 
have r,vt a thought which relates to you, 
that I cannot with confidence beſeech the 
all freing Power to bleſs me in. May 


he direct vou in all vour ſteps, and re- 
ward 
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ns THE SPECTATOR. 


ward vour innocence, your ſanctity of 
manners, your prudent youth, and be- 
coming piety, with the continuance of 
his grace and protection! This is an 
unumal language to ladies; but you 
have a mind elevated above the giddy 
netions of a fex enſnare} by flattery, 
aud miſled by a talie and ſhort adora- 
tion into a ſolid and long contempt. 
Beauty, my faireſt creature, palls in the 
poſſeſſion, but I love alſo your mind; 
vour {ou} is as dear to me as my own; 
and if the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, ſome knowledge, and as much 
contempt of the world, joined with the 
endeavours towards a life of ſtrift virtue 
and religion, can qualify me to raile 
new ideas in 4 brealt ſo weil diſpoſed as 
vours is, our days will pats away with 
iov; and old age, inftead of introduc- 
ing melancholy proſpects of decay, give 
us hope of eternal yuuth in a better life. 
I have but few minutes from the duty 
of my employment to write in, and 
without time to read over what I have 
writ, therefore beleech you to pardon 
the firſt hints of my mind, which I kave 
exprefled in ſo little order. I am, dear- 
eſt creature, vour moit obedient, moſt 
devoted {ervant, 


The two next were written after the 
day tor our marriage was fixed. 


MADAM SEPT. 25, 1671. 

FT is the hardeſt thing in the world to 

be in love, and yet attend butinets : 
as for me, all that ſpeak to me find me 
out, and I muſt lock mylelt up, or 
other people will do it for me. A gen- 
rleman aiked me this morning what 
news from Holland; and I anfwercd— 
© She is exquintely handſome.) An- 
other deſired to know we n I nal been 
lait at Windſor, I replicd——* She de- 
* ttzns to go with me.“ Pr'ythee allow] 
me at leaſt to kiſs your hand before the 
uppointed day, that my mind may be 
in ſome compoſure. Methinks I could 
wiite 2 volume to you, but all the lan- 
guage on earth would fail in ſaying how 
much, and with what diſintere ſted paſ- 
fon, I am ever yours. | 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1677, 
SEVEN IN THE MORNING. 
PEAR CREATURE, 
NEXT to the influence of Heaven, 
I 4m to thank you that I fee the 
re: urning day with pleaſure. To paſs 


my evenings in ſo ſweet a converſation, 
and have the eſttem of a woman of your 
merit, has in it a particularity of hap- 
pineſs no more to be exprefſed than re- 
turned. But I am, my lovely creature, 
contented to be on the obliged ide, and 
to employ all my days in new endea- 
vours to convince you an all the world 
of the ſenſe I have of your condeicention 
in chuſing, Madam, your moſt faith- 
ful, moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


He was, when he writ the following 
letter, as agreeable and pleaſant a man 
as any in England. 


MADAM OCT. 20, 1671, 

Beg pardon that my paper is not finer, 

but I im forced to write from 2 cot- 
fee-houſe where I am attending about 
buſineſs. There is a dirty crowd of 
buſy faces all around me talking of mo- 
ney, while all my ambition, all my 
wealti, is love: love which ammates my 
heart, ſwectens my humour, enlarges 
my ſoul, and affects every action of my 
lite. It is to my lovely charmer I owe 
that many noble ideas are continuaily 
affixed to my words and actions: it is 
the natural effect of that generous paſ- 
ſion to create in the admirer ſome ſimi- 
litude of the object admired; thus, my 
dear, am I every day to improve from 
ſo ſweet a companion. Look up, my 
fair-one, to that Heaven which made 
thee ſuch, and join with me to implore 
it's influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and beſeech the Author of love 
to bleſs the rites he has ordained, and 
mingle with our happineſs a juſt ſente 
of our tranſient condition, and a rehg- 
nation to his will, which only can re- 
gulate our minds to 2 ſteady endeavour 
to pleaſe him and each other. I aw, 
for ever, your faithful ſervant. 


TI will not trouble you with more let- 
ters at this time; but if you ſaw the 
poor withered hand which ſends you 
theſe minutes, I am ſure vou will mile 
to think that there is one who is fo gal- 
lant as to ſpeak of it ſtill as ſo welcome 
a preſent, after forty years poſſeſſion of 
the woman whom he writes to. 


MADAM, JUNE 23, 1711. 

I Heartily beg your pardon for my 
omiſſion to write yeſterday, It was 
no failure of my tender regard for you; 
but having been very much perplexed in 
my 


THE SPECTATOR. 


my thongs on the ſubiedt of my laſt, 
made me determine to lulpend {peaking 
of it until I came mylelf. But, my 
lovely creature, know it is not in the 

er of age, or misfortune, or any 
other accident which hangs over human 
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life, to take from me the pleaſing eſteem 
I have for you, or the memory of the 
bright figure you appeared in when you 
gave your hand and heart to, Madam, 
your molt grateful hulband, and obe- 
dient ſervant. 


Ne CXLIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


NON BST VIVERE CED VALERE VITA. 


Man. Eric. xX. 1. 6. 


TO BREATHE, IS NOT TO LIVE; BUT TO RE WELL. 


T is an unreaſonable thing ſome men 

expect of their acquaintance. 'T hey 
are ever complaining that they are out 
of order, or diſpleaſed, or they know 
not how; and are ſo far from letting 
that be a reaſon for retiring to their own 
homes, that they make it their argu- 
ment for coming into company. What 
has any body to do with accounts of a 
man's being indiſpoſed but his phyſi- 
cian? If a man laments in company, 
where the reſt are in humour enough to 
enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it 
it a fervant is ordered to preſent him 
with a porringer of caudle or poſſet- 
drink, by way of admonition that he 
go home to bed. That part of life which 
we ordinarily underftand by the word 
Converlation, is an indulgence to the 
ſociable part of our make; and ſhould 
incline us to bring our proportion of 
cood-will or good-humour among the 
triends we meet with, and not to trouble 
them with relations which muſt of ne- 
eeſſity oblige them to a real or feigne(d 
affligion. Cares, diftrefſes, diſeaſes, 
uneaſineſſes, and diſlikes of our own, 
are by no means to be obtruded upon 
our friends. It we would confider how 
little of this viciſſitude of motion and 
reſt, which we call life, is ſpent with 
ſatistuction, we ſhould be more tender 
of our friends, than to bring them little 
torrows which do not belong to them. 
There is no real life, but chearful life; 
therefore valetudinarians ſhould be {worn 
betore they enter into company, not to 
tay a word of themielves until the mect- 
ing breaks up. It is not here pretended, 
that ſhould be always fitting with 
chaplets of flowers round our heads, or 
be crowned with roſes in order to make 
dur entertainment agreeable to us; but 
if, as it is uſually obſerved, they who 
reſolve to be merry, ſeldom are fo; it 


will be much more unlikely tur us to be 


well pleaſed, if they are adinitted who 
are always complaining they are fad. 
Whatever we do, we ſhould keep up the 
cheartulneſs of our ſpirits, and never 
let them fink below an inclination at 
leaſt to he well-pleafed : the way to this, 
is to keep our bodies in exerciſe, our 
minds at eaſe. That inſipid Rate where- 
in neither are in vigour, is not to be ac- 
counted any part of our portion of be- 
ing. When we are in the ſatisfaction 
of me innocent pleaſure, or purſuit of 
lome laudable deſign, we are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of life, of human life. Fortunes 


will give us diſappointments enough, 


and nature is attended with infirmities 
enough, without our adding to the un- 
happy tide of our account by our ſpleen 
or ill- humour. Poor Cottilus, among 
to many real evils, a chronical diftem- 
per and a narrow tortune, is never heard 
to complain: that equal tpirit of his, 
which any man may have, that, like 
him, will conquer pride, vanity, and 
affectation, and follow nature, is not 
to be broken, becauſe it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious for no- 
thing but what nature demands as ne- 
ceſſary, it it is not the way to an cltate, 
is the way to what men aim at hy getting 
an eſtate. This temper will preſerve 
health in the body, as well as tranquil- 
lity in the mind. Cotiilus fees the 
world in an hurry, with the ſame icorn 
that 2 ſober perſon is a man drunk. 
Had he been contented with what he 
ought to have been, how conic, ſ-5 he, 
ſuch a one have met with fuch a ditap- 
pointment? IH another had vaijued his 
miſtreſs for what he enghit to have loved 
her, he had not been in her power: if 
her virtue had had a part of his paſſion, 
her levity had bren his cure; ſhe could 
not then have been falle and amiable at 
the ſime time. 

Since we cannet promiſe ourſelves 
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conſtant health, ict us endeavour at ſuch 
e temper as may be our beit ſupport in 
the decay of it. Uranius has arrived at 
that compoſure of foul, and wrought 
mf up to fuch a neglect of every 
thing with which the generality of man- 
kind is enchantel, that nothing but 
acute pains can give him ditturbance, 
and againſt thote too he will tell his in- 
umate friends he has a fecret which 
gives him preſent eaiz. Uranius is fo 
thoroughly perſuaded of another life, 
and endeavours ſo fincerely to ſecure an 
intereſt in it, that he looks upon pain 
but as a quickening of his pace to an 
home, where ke thall be better provided 
for than in his preſent apartment. In- 


ſt-ad of the melancholy tiews which 


others are apt to give themſelves, he 
will tell vou that he has forgot he is 
mortal, nor wi'l he think of himſelf as 
ſuch. He thinks at the time of his 
birth he entered into an eternal being; 
and the ſhort article of death he will not 
allow an interruption of life, tince that 
moment is not of halt the duration 25 :* 
his ordinary fleep. Thus is his being 
one umform and conſiſtent ſeries ot 
cheartul diverfions, and moderate cares, 
withont fear or hope of futurity. Health 
to him is more than pleaſure to another 
man, and ſickneſs lets affecting to him 
than in-itpohtion is to others. 

I mutt confeſs, it one does not regard 
fe after this manner, none but ideots 
can paſs it away with any tolerable pa- 
tience. Take a fine lady who is of a 
delicate frame, and you may obierve 
from the hour ſhe riſes a certain weari- 
ne{s of all that paſſes about her. I 
know more than one who is much too 
nic: to he quite alive. They are ſick 
of ſuch ſtrange frightful people that they 
meet; one is fo aukward, and another 
10 diſagrecable, that it looks like a pen- 
ance to breathe the ſame air with them. 
You fee this is fo very true, that a great 

rt of ceremony and good-vreeiting 
among the ladies turns upon their un- 
euſingis; and I will undertake, if the 
how-d*ye ſervants of cur women were 
to make a weekly bill of tcknets, as 
the pariih-clcrks do of mortality, you 
would not nud in an account ot teven 
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days, one in thirty that was not down. 
right ſick or inditpoied, or but a ve 
little better than ſhe was, and fo forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and 
health as a conſtant feaſt, we ſhould not 
think pleaſure neceſſary; but, if poſſible, 
to ative at an equality of mind. It is 
as mcan to be overjoved upon occaſions 
of good-fortune, as to be dejected in 
circumſtances of diſtreſs. Laughter in 
one condition, is as unmanly as weep- 
ing in the other. We ſhould not form 
our minds to expect tranſport on every 
occahon, but know how to make it en- 
joyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 
envy, vagrant defire, or impertinent 
mirth, will take up our minds, without 
we can poſſeſs ourſelves in that ſobri 
of heart which is above all pleaſures, 
and can be felt much better than de- 
ſcribed. But theready way, I believe, 
to the right enjoyment of life, is by a 
proſpect towards another to have but a 
very mean opinion of it. A great au- 
thor of our time has ſet this in an excel- 
lent light, when with a philoſophic pity 
of huinan life, he ſpoke of it in tvs 
Theory of the Earth in the following 
manner. 
For what is this life but a circula- 
tion of littie mean actions? We lic 
down and riſe again, dreſs and un- 
drels, teed and wax hungry, work or 
play, and are weary, and then we lie 
down again, and the circle returns. 
We toend tit day in trifles, and when 
the night comes we throw ourſelves 
into the bed of folly amongſt dreams 
and broken thoughts and wild ima- 
ginations. Our reafon lies aſleep by 
ns, and we are for the time as errart 
brutes as thoie that fleep in the ſtalls 
or in the field. Are not the capaci- 
tics of man higher than theſe? And 
ought not his ambition and expecta- 
tions to Le great-r? Let us be adven- 
turers for another world: it is at leaft 
a fair and nobie chance; and there 1s 
nothing in this worth our thoughts or 
our paſſions. It we ſhould be ditap- 
pointed, we are fil no worte than 
the reſt of our tellow-mortals ; and if 
we wwceeed in our expectations, we are 
etcrnally happy.” 

* 
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No CXLIV. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15. 


NORIS QUAM ELEGANS FORMARUM SPECTATOR SIEM. 


IE. Eun. ACT. 1it. SC. 5. 


YGU SHALL YER HOW NICE A JUDCE OF BEAUTY I AM. 


EAUTY has been the delight 
and torment of the world ever ſince 
ir began. The philoſophers have felt 
it's influence ſo ſenſihly, that almoſt 
every one of them has lett us ſome ſay- 
ing or other, which intimated that he 
too well knew the power of it. One has 
told us that a graceful perſon is a more 
8 recommendation than the beſt 
tter that can be writ in your favour. 
Another deſires the poſſeſſor of it to con- 
ſider it as a mere gift of nature, and not 
any perfection of his own. A third calls 
it 2a ſhort-lived tyranny; a fourth, 2 
ſilent fraud, becauſe it unpoſes upon us 
without the help of language; but I 
think Carneades ſpoke as much kke a 
hiloſopher as any of them, though more 
ike a lover, when he called it royalty 
without force. It is not indeed to be 
denied, that there is ſomething urefilt;- 
ble in a beauteous form; the wok tevere 
will not pretend, that they do not fee! 
an immediate prepoſſefſion; in favour of 
the handſome. No one denies them the 
privilege of being firſt heard, and being 
regarded hefore others in matters of vi - 
dinary conſideration. . At the ſame tinie 
the handſome ſhould coniider that iz 15 
à poſſeſſion, as it were, foreign to them. 
No one can give it himſcif, or preferve 
it when they have it, Yer ſo id is, that 
people can bear any quality in the wrd 
detter than beauty. Its the coaiola- 
tion of all who are naturally too much 
aſfected with the force vt it, that a little 
attention, if a man can attend wb judg- 
ment, will cure them. Handfome po- 
ple uſually are to fantaſtically pled 
with themſelves, that if they do not kit! 
at firſt ſight, as the phraſe is, a ſecond 
interview diſarms them: of all their pow r. 
But I ſhall make this paper rather a 
warning piece to give notice where the 
danger is, than to propoſe inſtructiuns 
how to avoid it when you have fallen 
in the way of it, Handſome men ſhall 
be the ſubjects of another chapter, 
the women ſhall take up the preſent dil - 
courſe. 


Amaryliis, who has been in town but 
orc winter, is extremely improved with 
the arts of good brez-Aing, without leav- 
ing nature. She has not lott the native 
ſumpiicity of her aſpe&, to ſubſtitute 
that patience of b-1ig fared at, which 
is the uſual triumph and diſtinction of a 
town-laly. In public aſſemblies yon 
meet her carelels eye diverting itſelf 
with the obiects arnund her, nienfible 
that ſhe hericlt is one ot the brighteſt in 
the piace. 

Dulciſſa i; que of another make, ſhe 
is almoſt a beauty by nature, hut more 
than one by art. It it were poiſible for 
her to let her fan or any limb about her 
reit, he wonid do ſome part of the exc- 
cution ſhe me litates; but though ſhe 
deſigns her felf a prey, ſhe will not Ray 
to be taxen. No painter can give you 
words for the different aipets of Dui- 
citia in half a moment, wherever the 
appears: 1 tttle docs the accumplith 
what the t:<e5 fo much pains for, to be 
gay ant careicis. 

Merah is attended with all the charms 
of woman and accompliihments cf man. 
It is not to be doubted but ſhe has 2 
great deal of wit, ;f {he were not fuck a 
beauty; and ſhe would have more beauty 
had ſhe not lo much wit, Alte ctation 
prevents her cuccilendies from walking 
together. It the has x mind to pt αÆ 
fuch a thing, i- muſt he done with, iuen 
an air of her body; and if the has an 
mciination to lock very carcle(s, there 
is ſuch + {mart thing to be faid at the 
{ime 1:me, that the qdengn of being ad- 
mired deftroys itſelf, Thus the un- 
happy Merah, though a wit and beauty, 
is oed to be renter, becavie the will 
always be both. 

Ihacioda lis the {&:31 as well as 
powe! ot pleaſing, Fer form is ma- 
s ect humble. All good 
men 1ovid beware of the deſtroyer. 
She will {pci to you like your ſiſter un- 
til ſhe has you fore; but is the moſt vexa- 
tious of tyran's when you are fo. Her 
tamilarity of buliavicur, her indifferent 

queſtions, 
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queſtions, and general converſation, 
make the filly part of her votarics full 
of hopes, while the wiſe fly from her 

er. She well knows ſhe is too beau- 
tiful and too witty to be indifferent to 
any who converſe with her, and therefore 
knows ſhe does not lefſen herſelf by fa- 
miliarity, but gains occaſions of admi- 
ration, by ſeeming ignorance of her per- 
fections. 

Fudoſia adds to the height of her ſta- 
ture a nobility of ſpirit which ſtill diftin- 

ruiſhes her above the reit of her lex. 
; in others is lovely, in others 
agrecuble, in others attractive; but in 
Eudoſia it is commantling: love towards 
Eulohka is a fentimont like the love of 
glory. The lovers of er women are 
toftened into tondnets, ': admirers of 
Eudoha exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia prefents hertelf to the ima- 
gination with a more kindly plcaſure; 
and as ſhe is woman, her praite is wholly 
feminine. If we were to torm an image 
of dignity in a man, we thould give him 
wiſdom and valour, as being effential to 
the chara*.cr of manhood. Iv like 
manner, if vou deferibe a right woman 
in a laudable ſenſe, mme ſhovli have 
gentle ſoitne:+-, tender tar, and all those 
parts of life, which d:ftringuith her from 
the other icx; with une : bordimation 
to it, but uch an infertority tat makes 
her till more lovely. Fricratia is mat 
creature, the is all over woman, kind 
neſs is all her art, and beruty al he: 
arms. Her look, her voce, hor go ture, 
and whole behaviour, is ily feng. 


A goodnets mixed with tear, g'vcs a 
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F the following enormitics are not 

amende:} upon the tirit nieutoun, 1 
defire farther notice from my Cuire- 
ſpondents. 


. SPECTATS<, 
Am oblige: © you forgot icons fe 
the other (ay upon trivot ons 4p u- 
rants, who w:th great warmth, and enu- 
meration of many circumſtancus and au- 
thoritics undertake to prove matters 


which nobody Living denies. cu can- 
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take notice of wagerers. 
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tinct ire to all her behaviour. It would 
be ſavage to offend her, and cruelty to 
uſe art to gain her. Others are beauti- 
ful, but Eucratia, thou art beauty 

Omnamante is made for deceit, ſhe 
has an aſpect as innocent as the famed 
Lucrece, but a mind as wild as the more 
tame Cleopatra. Her face ſpeaks a 
veſtal, but her heart a Meffalina. Who 
that beheld Omnamante's negligent un- 
obſerving air, would believe that ſhe hid 
under that regardleſs manner the witty 
proſtitute, the rapacious wench, the pro- 
digal courtczan? She can, when ſhe 
pleaſes, adorn thoſe eyes with tears hike 
an infant that is chid; ſhe can caſt down 
that pretty face in confuſion, while you 
rage with jealouſy, and ſtorm at ker per- 
f diouſneſs; ſhe can wipe her eyes, trem- 
ble anc look frighted, until you think 
our. a brute for your rage, own 
vourtelt an offender, beg pardon, and 
make her new preſents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the 
dangers in beholding the beauteous, 
which I d-tiign for the initruion ofthe 
fair a» well as their behoiders; and ſhall 
end this rhapiody with mentioning what 
I thought was well enough faid of an 
ancicnt ſage to a beautiful youth, whom 
le faw admiring lus own figure in brats. 
Mat, fad the philoſopher, © could 
© that image of yours ſay tor itſelf if it 


could ſpeak *'—* It might ſay, an- 


ſowered the vouth, „that it is very beau- 
t.iul, —“ And ae not you aſhamed,” 
replied the eynic, © to value yourſelf upon 
© that only of which @ piece of braſs 
6 is Capabu?? p 1 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 


STULTITIAN PATIUNTCURA 


Hon. 
PAIVILEGCE UF WEAL THe 


Ps XVIII. L. 1. Y, 29s 


not employ yourſelf more uſefully than 
in wljuling the laws of difputation in 
© He-houles and accidental companies, 
as well as in more formal debates. A- 
mang many other things whuch your 
own. experience muft ſuggeſt to you, it 
will be very obliging it you pleaſe to 
Twin not here 
repeat what Hudibras ſays of ſuch diſpu- 
tants, which is ſo true, that it is almoſt 
proverbialz but ſhall only acquaint you 
with a let of young fellows of the * 
0 


of Court, whoſe fathers have prov: 
for them fo plenkifully, hat they ne-d 
not be very anxious to got lu into their 
heads for the ſervice of their country at 
the bar; but are of thoſe who are ſent, 
as the phraſe of parents is, to the Ten- 
ple, to know how to keep their own, 
One of theſe gentlemen is very lou and 
ciptious at a coffee-houſe which I fre- 
quent, and being in his nature trouhied 
with an humour of contradiction, though 
withal exceſſive ignorant, he has found 
a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
idleneſ and ignorance, and yet till 
give himſelf the air of a very learned 
und knowing man, by the ftrength of 
his pocket. The misfortune of the 
thing is, I have, as it happens ſome- 
times, a greater ſtock of learning than 
of money. The gentleman I am ſpeak- 
ing of, takes advantage of the narrow - 
nets of my circumſtances in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he has read all that I can vre- 
tent to, and runs me down with ſuch a 
potitive air, and with ſuch poweriul ar- 
guments, that from a very learned per- 
fon I am thought a mere pretender. Not 
long ago I was relating that T had read 
ſuch a paſſage in Tacitus, up ſtarts my 
young gentleman in a full company, 
and pulling out his purſe, offereil to lay 
me ten guineas, to be ſtaked immeclinte- 
ly in that gendleman's hands, pointing 
to one ſinoking at another table, that [ 
was utterly miſtaken. I was dumb tor 
want of ten guineas; he went on un- 
mercifully to triumph over my 1znorance 
how to take him up, and told the whole 
room he had read Tacitus twenty times 
over, and ſuch a remarkable incident as 
that could not eſcape him. He has at 
this time three contziderable wagers dle - 
pencling between him and ſome of his 
companions, who are rich enongh to 
hald an argument with him, , II. nas 
f.vc guincas upon queſtions in geogra- 
phy, two that the Ifle of Wight is a 
peninſula, and three guineas to ore that 
the world is round. We have a gentle- 
man comes to our coffee houſe, wio 
deals mightily in antique ſcandal; my 
diſputant has laid him twenty pieces 
upon a point of hiſtory, to wit, that 
r lar never lay with Cato's fitter, as is 
ſcandalouſly reporte:l by ſome people. 
There are ſeveral of this fort of tel- 
lows in town, who wager themteives 
to ſtateſmen, hiſtorians, geographers, 
mathematicians, and every other art, 
waen the pertons with whom they tak 
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Dare not wealth equa! to their learning, 
I beg of you to prevent, in theſe + ung 
ſtere, this ous way to vi. m, 
which cots oor ple { mud tme 
and pas, and yo uu witl ohe 

Your kumble ler 2nt, 


CONN iT © 


COFFETE-HOUSE NEA THT TEMPLES 
Av c. 12, 1711. 
MP. SPFCTATO?, 

H* RE is a young gentleman that 

lings opera tunes, or whittles in 2 
full houſe. Pray let him know that 
he has no right to att here as it lie 
were in an empty room. Be pleaied to 
divide the fpecies of a public room, and 
certity whittlers, Fngers, and commen 
orators, thut are heard forther than their 
portion of their room comes to, that the 
law is open, and that there is an equity 
which wich relieve us from ſuch as inter- 
rupt us in our last ducburte, as much 
as againtt inch as ſtop us on the road. 
[ rake theſe pertons, Mr. Spectatur, to 
be ſuch trefſpatiers as the officer in your 
ſtage - coach, and am of the fame lenti- 
ment with counlellor Ephraim. It is 
true the young min is rich, and, as the 


vulgar fiy, needs not care for an bey z 


but fure that is no a1:horicy for hun to 
go whiitie where h- pi-4tes. 
I an, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 


P. S. Lhave chambers in the Temple, 
and here are ſtudents that learn upon the 
hauthoy; pray deiire the henchers, that 
all lawyers who are proficicnts in wind- 
muſic may lodge to ths Thames. 


Mi, *®ECTATOR, 
* F are a company of young women 
Who pais our time very much tus 
gether, and obliged by the m-roznary 
humour of the men to bo as morconnd ny 
incline: T8 they e. There vit among 
us an old hachelor whon eac' 25 wo Dy 
a mind to. The fell is rich, and 
knows he may have any of us, “ relore 


is particular to nonc, but ex . 108 

bred. His pleaſ ntry ccni in rumpe 
ing, he matches, kiles Ep mwWrprite, puts 
his hand in our nc fs, was war ians, 


rohs us of rihhens, forces ictiers out of 
our hands, looks in!» 41:7 Gf gur papers, 
and 4 thouſand 6 1. ionciles,. Now 
hat I will de uc ot Vt 48 Bo acqment 
him, by printing ibis, cha if he does 
not marry one 07 us Very 1utgony, we 
have ail wrecd, tug nexi time he pu- 
tens to b: uerry, o amont him, an 
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te him hk: 


a clozn as le is. In the 
kame of the itt. Thad I take leave Ct 
vod, A. % un, us they all are, 

You: conttant reader and well-wiſher. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
1 And teveral others of your female 

readers, have confurmed ourlcives to 
your rules, even to our very dreſs. 
There is not one of us but has te luced 
eur dutward petiicoat to ns ancient 
finde circumt rence 3 tou Th indeed 
we tuin ita qntited one underneat th; 
rhich Wakes us nt altogether udn 
formabicto the i. mhionz but it is CN con- 
dition, Nr. dpectator extends not his 


ceunfurc ive tar. But we Hund you men 


Ne CLI. 
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ſecretly approve our practice, by iniitat » 
ing our pyramidical torm. The — 
of your taſhionable coats forms as la: 
a circumference as our petticvoats 25 
theſe are ſet cut with whal hone, fo air 
thole with wire, to increaſe and fuſtoir 
the bunch of toid that hangs down on 
each ſide; ane the hat, I perceive, 1+ 
decreaſed in juſt proportion to our head- 
dieſſes. We make a regular figure, 
but I defy your mathematics to give 
name to the form vou appear in. Your 
architecture is mere & thic, and betrays 
a worte genius than ours; therefore if 
you are p-. partial to your own 1ex, I thall 
be lets than I am now 


= Your humble ſery 
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AFFLATU DIVING UNQUAM FUITs 


Tour:. 


ALL GREAT MEN ARE IN SOME DEGREES INCSDIRED. 


7 know the lug plonture our 
min i>5 ae TRA ct ene F. 

with compoſure, eien! fibume 
thoughts commumcateu to us bY men 


Cf gat genius anden QUENCE Such is 
* 
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nil the tñouchts of the latter from to 
. - * * , * . * * 
me tod trailed above thoſe Gt the for- 


n. er, in pit port 
Sceriptare and Revelation. If I had a 
mind to 2 u not at prefent talk 
v7 any thir nf wt retore 1 ſhall trant- 
Jate 4 all © , and tranicribe 
a paragrap! | out of the at! (er, for the ſpe- 
Cit. Me —— 0 't this d . Cicero tells us, 
t Plato reports Socrates, upon re- 
ceingz his lentence, to have ſpoken to 
Ws judge in tas ich.-i¹ manner. 


nis advantages of 


© I have great hopes, O my judges, 


© that it is in tinitely to my Advantage 
© that Jam hut to death: for it mut 
© of receliitvy he, that ene of theſe two 
© taings mult be the contequence. Death 
© mult take away all tele lenſes, or 
© convey me to another life. It all ſenſe 
is to be taken away, and death is no 
[4 


more than that profound ſleep with- 
out dreams, in which we are ſome 
times buried, O Hecavens! how de- 
firable is it to die? how many days 
do we know | in life preferable to ſuch 
a ſtate? But it it be true that death is 
but a pal. age to pl ices which they who 
lived before us do new inhabit, hov- 
much fill happier is it to go fro: 
trole who call themſelves Judges, to 
appear before taote that really are 
ſuch; before Ninos, Rhadamanthius, 
FEaucus, and Triptelemus, and to mo 
men who have lived with juſtice ard 
truth? Is this, do you think, no hap- 
py journey? Do you think it nothing 
to ſpenk with Orpheus, Muſæus, Ho- 
mer, and Hcitod? I would, in weed, ful - 
ter n any deaths to enjoy theſe things. 
With what particular delight ſhould 
I talk to Palamedes, Ajax, and others, 
who like me have ſuffered by the ini- 
quity ct their judges! I ſhould exa- 
nine the wiſdom of that great prince, 
waſhes carried fuch mighty forces againtt 
Troy; and argue with Uiviſes and 
Siſyphus, 


F „ 
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c n upon dliſncult points, as [ 
« h1-e in converiation here, without be- 
« ing in danger of cing condemned. 
Bus let not thoſe among you who have 
* pronommc ed me an innocent man he 
e atrud of death. No harm can arrive 
at 2 607 man whether Acad or living; 
his aus ate aws under the direc-— 
tion of the Gols; nw will k believe 


this day to have 4mnvred by cliance: 
nor have I oug' to fav either againſt 
my; judges or eruters, but that thev 
tought then lid me On infury—But 
L detain you too | ng, it is time that I 
retire to dt, an * you to your affairs 
of lte; which of us has the better is 
t Krovy to the Gods, but to no mortal 


xXx xXx = 3 -. = a 


* 


0 


The divine Socrates is here repreſent- 
ed ein a Hanne worthy his great vildom 
and pmiciopay. worthy the greatelt mere 
Tia that ever breatized. But tie riG- 
dern difcourie is written upon a ſubfect 
no lets than the diſblution of nature t- 


117. O how gloricus is the vid age of 


that great man, who has ſpent his time 
in ſuch conteimplations as has made this 
eng, what only it ſhould be, an educa- 
ton tor H. aven! Heh „ ecco ding to the 
Echtes of Reaton and Revolution, which 
{c-med to him clearer, traced the ſteps 
wr Omnipence: he has, with a celeſ- 
{zl ambition, as far as it is conſiitent 
with humivity and devotion, examined 
the ways of Providence, trom the crea- 
tion to the diſſolution of the v:;tible 
world. How pleaſing mutt have been 
the ſpeculation, to oblerve Nature and 
Providence move together, the phylical 
and moral world march the lame pace: 
to oblerve paradife and eternal ſpring 
the feat of innocence, troubled ſcaſons 
and angry ſkies the portion of wicked- 
nels and vice. When this admirable 
author has reviewed all that has paſted, 
cr 1s to come, which relates to the habi- 
table world, and run through the whole 
face of it, how could a guardian angel, 
that had attended it through all it's 
rourles or changes, ſpeak mor? — 
cally at the end of his charge, than does 
gur author when he makes, as it were, 
4 runcraboration over this globe, look» 
ing to the point where it once ſtood? 
Let us only, if you pleaſe, to take 


ine fare which is allet 4 to me mytct 


YM. 


leave of this ſul'eF, reſſe q upon this 
occaton on the voni'y ind tranſent 
glorv of this hubitahle worlds How 
by the torce of one «© went tre ating 
looſe upon the reit, all the vanities of 
nature. All the works of art, ail the 
Hours of men, are reduce to nothing. 
All that we admire and atored be- 
ne us creat and mh pes nt, is oh- 
literated or vaniſhed; and another form 
and face of things, plain, imple, and 
every where the lame, overſpreacds the 
wile earth, * re are now the great 
empires of = h, and their great 
mhorialcit! The r pillars, tropf nes, 
and 123 numents of glorv? Sew me 
ner. thov ft.. d. 1. ct the nicriptions 
te!F ne the victor's nome. What re- 
mains, What impraltons, what dit- 
* ference, or diſtin! ! do you fee in 
© this mats of fic? Rome itſelf, eternal 

Ro:re, the * * a EInDPre: 13 of 
14y0n and 1 
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c 
© the workl, what m—_ 
* perſtition, ancient av wy :olero, make 
* a great part of the bia iy of thi s earth, 
© what is become of her row? dhe laid 
* ker tound1tins hep, and her palaces 
* were Rong an Kmplno dhe 
gl tice herteif, and hiyed eliciouily, 
& ant fiid in her heurt. © b "Ita queen, 
and thail fre no Gore „: but her 
hour is come, the is 0 away from 
the face uf the earth, and buried ia 
everlaſtirg oblision. But it is not 
cities only, and works of men's hands, 
but tle evoriaiting hille, the monntaias 
am! roc-s of the earthy are meitcd 28 
beter: the fun, ar i-—** their 
"yon is no where found.“ Here ſtaod 
the Alpes, tac loud ot the earth, that 
covered many countries and reached 
their arms from the ocean to the Black 
Sea; this huge mats of ftone is foften- 
ed and diſſol ved ns a tender cloud into 
rain, Here tod the Atrican moun- 
tains, and Atlas with bis top above 
the clouds; there was frozen Cauca- 
ſus, and Taurus, an! Imaus, and the 
mountains of Aula; and vonder to- 
wards the no h, tout the R:phenn 
hills, clothed in ice and ſnow. All 
theſe are vanimed, dropped away as 
the ine upon their heads.“ Great 
& and mare bonus are thy works, juit 
e and true are thy ways, thou King of 
6&6 Saints! Hallelujah.“ 
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PRENCNCIATIO EST VCCI2L ET 


PELIVERY 15S A CRACETFUL 


SATI-UR 


YEL TUES 
NUCTATE, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


DAY, AUGUST 138, 


FT GCESTUS MODERATIO CUM vz 
Tr. 


MANAGFTATN TOF THE VO!CE, cou N TENA NCT, AN 


GESTURE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
HE well reading of the Common- 
p*2ver :s of 10 great import ncey, 
av fo much noiected, that I] fie the 
liberty to far to vour confderation 
ſome particniars on that funject; and 


wh: t mor” Wort vor oo erention than 
this? A thing 1» n! lic, amd ot 10 min 
ene wenne. It is indeed wondertul, 
tat the * que it exercile of * ſhonld 


( 
- pat, mers 64 zin aut 
This matt tv, as & 


68 140 the EIT 


vote mn ke 
Wert ex br TER 
CORLEIVE, 1 
that is {token of ther rearing, whil 
hovs and at ich 
are got ina! ati 


al, V. Het. ; vw! « i] tha 
they 41 IO Cit 11) 


as above Fn & 1, "the: rea: "I of which 
is wholly neue Ad, or at leatt read 10 
very little pu; ville without any due ob- 
fervations mad to them of the proper 
accent and manner of x: wing : kx this 
means * have acquired uch il! habits 
as Mill ily be re moved. The 
cry WA tu 10 now ol to ramed Iv this, 


is to propor {fone perſon 0; gent ability 
that way 5 4 pVriern tor * 3 cXa m- 
vlc being: mot effectual to convir.ce the 
I-arncd, as well as intruct the nora. 

You n. it know, S, I have been 2 
eonſtant 1 rer Of tie! icrvice of he 
church of England for above theſe tour 
years laſt pat, anc] untii Sunday was 
ſeven - night never «1,covered, to jo great 
a degree, "the excel! ncy of the common- 
prayer. When beiug at St. James's 
Garlick Ii! church. i heard the ſervice 
read fo diuindly, to emphatically, and 
ſo fe rventle, that it was next ti: un un- 

mil :ity to be unattentive, Vir EV&S 
and mv the ughts could not wander as 
uſual, but were confined to my prayers: 
1 * conſidered I addeſte 4 myſe t to 
the Almighty, and not to 2 beautiful 
face. And when I reflected on my 
former performances of that dury, I 
found I had run it over as a matter of 
form, in compu.fon to the manner in 
witch I then diſcharged it. My u.a. | 
was really affect ad, and fervent withes 
RECOmpanied my words. The contei- 


ſion was read will: ach 2 cu ued hun 


BL 1 


mility, the abſolution with ſuch a com- 
foriable authority, the thankſgivings 
with ſuch a relics '1O0V, as made me 
feel tho affections of the mind in the 
manner I never did before, Jo remedy 
tneretore the vance above come 
pitined of, I kumn'ly propre, that ihis 
excellent reader, uon the next and 
every unnal attembiv of the clergv of 
Sion Cullege, and alt other conventions, 
ſou! rend pravers 2 them. Fur 


1115 


* 
21. 
— 


licks 


then thoſe tat are atrad of Alretching 
tler months, and tpoiling their ſott 
yore, will karn to ead with charneſs, 
Low}; >». and ftrenvth. Others that 
altct a : ix if) negli. ent air. 1\ TOR Gi, 


19.1 arms, and 104g on the! ir ho- ok, 
will be tavght a decent benaviour, and! 
comcely erection of body. Thoſe that 
read ſo fait as it imp tent of their work, 
mar " —_ to ſpeak delthe rately. Ther : 
is another fart of perſops whom I call 
Pin ric readers, us heing confined to 
no fect meaſure; thete pronounce five or 
ſix words with great deliberation, and 
ſix be zuent oncs with as 
groat colerity: the frit part of a ſentence 
with 4 very ad voicc, and the lat- 
ter part with a tulmuiive one: ſome- 
mms 14gain wit one fort of a tone, and 
immediately aficr with a very different 
one. Theſe gertlemen will I-arn of my 
admired reader an evenncts of voice and 
dev er. And all who are innocent of 
t. 1 affectations, but read with ſuch 
an invfferency as if they did not under- 
** the lang nage, may then be in- 
formed of the art of re: ding movingly 
and tervemlu, how to place the empha- 
* and give the proper accent to each 
week, and how to varv the voice ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſentence. 
'Fhere is certainly a very great difference 
betwern the reading a prayer and a 
gazette, which I beg of you to inform 
a {ct ot readers, who aftect, forſooth, a 
certain gentleman-like ramiliarity 'of 
tone, and mend the language as they 
go an, crying inſtcad of Pardoneth and 
ardons and Ablolves. Theſe 


= = 
tu. ive Ct. 


Aube 1 vet, 1, 


ue cen pretty Gallical Iizolars, and 
would 
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would think it an unpardonable fin to 
road Virgil or Martial with ſo little taſte 
a5 they d» divine ſervice. 

This ind:fferency ſcems to me to or: ſe 
from the end.avour of avoiding the im- 
putation of cant, and the falte notion 
of it. It will be proper therefore to 
trace the original and ſignification of 
this word. Cant is, by ſome people, 
derived from one Andrew Cant, who, 
they Hy, was 2 Prethyterian miniſter in 


{me iterate part of Scotland, who by 


ex reite and ute had chtained the a- 
calty, alias gift, of talking in the pul- 


t in ſuch a divtett, that it is (aid he 
was underitood by none but his own 
congregation, and not by all of them. 
S'nc2 Mall. Cant's time it has been un- 
doritood in a larger ſenſe, and fgnifies 
al! tuch len exclamations, whinings, un- 
u ſual tones, and in fine all praying and 
reaching, like the untearned of the 
Picibyterians. But I hope x proper 
cievation of voice, à due emphaus and 
2ccent, are nat to come within this de- 
ſcription: fo that cur readers may ll 
be as unlike the Preſbytertans as they 
plexte. The Diffenters, I mean ſuch as 
I have heard, do indeed elevate their 
voices, but it is with ſudden jumps from 
the lower to the higher part of them; 
and that with fo little ſenſe or ikill, that 
their elevation and cadence is .bawling 
and muttering. They make uſe of an 
emphatis, but ſo improperly, that it is 
often placed on fome very inſignificant 
particle, as upon if, or and. Now if 
cheſe improprietics have lo great an ef- 


fe on the people, as we ſee they hare, 
how great an mflucnce would the ler- 
vice of eur church, containing the belt 
prayers that ever were compoted, and 
that in terns molt affecting, mot hum- 
ble, and mos exvretT: ve of our an 8, 
and dependence on tie obicét ot our 
worſhip, cliipoted in moit proper Oriler, 
and voidof ail conſulong what intlgence, 
Ilan, would theſe prayers have, were 
they delivered with a duc emphaus, and 
aypaſite riüng and variation of voice, 
the Senterce corncindey with a Fenti- ca- 
Genco,ond, ina word,. with fuck at acc ne 
and win of ecchasis proniticr is „ger? 

As the mutter vi N e 18S mow an 
naged, in diſſenting conrogations, vou 
find intignizcant words and phralzs 
raife! by a lively vehemence; in our 
Cn chu ches, the molt exalted ſenſe de- 
preciated, by a dilhafllonnte indobence. 
remember to have heard Pr. S -e tiy 
in his pulp, of the Common braver, 
that, at leatt, it was as per lrct as any 
thing of human inſtitution: it tlie gen- 
tiemca who err in this Lind would p 
to recollest the many pleaſintrics they 
have read upon thoſe who recite good 
things with an ill grace, they would go 
on to think that what in that cate is 
only ridiculous, in thank ives is ime 
pious. But leaving this to their own 
r-fections, I ſhall conclude this trouble 
with what Cælar {uid upon the irregu- 
larity of tone in one who read before 
him—“ Do you read or ſing? If you 
ſing, you ling very ill.“ 

E Your molt humble ferrant, 


Ne CXLVIIL MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 


m—_—_— OT. PI I PLURIBUS UNA, 


Hon. Er. II. L. 2. v. 212. 


BETTER ONE THORN PLUCK 'D OUT, THAN ALL REMAIN. 


VI“ correſpondents aſſure me, that 
the enormities which they lately 
complained of, and I publiched an ac- 
count of, are ſo far from being amend- 
ed, that new evils ariſe every day to in- 
terrupt their converſation, in contempt 
of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
from the coffee-houſe near the Temple, 
informs me that the gentleman who con- 
ſtantly ſings a voluntary in ſpite of the 
whole company, was more muſical thin 
ordinary after reading my paper; and 
has not been contented with that, but 
has danced up to the glaſs in the mid- 
dle of the room, and prafliſed minuct- 


ſteps to his own humming. The incor- 
rigible creature has gone ſtill farther, 
and in the open cofree-houle, wirh one 
hand extended as leading a lady in it, 
he has danced both French and country- 
dances, and admoniſhed his tuppoted 


22 by tmiles and nuds to hold up 


zer head, and fall back, according to 
the reſpective facings aud crolutions of 
the dance. Before this gentleman be- 
gan this his exerciſe, he wiz pleaſed to 
clear his throat by coughing and ſpitting 
a full half heur; and as toon 2+ he 
ſtruck up, he «ppeated to an attot ney's 
clerk in we room, whethe: ie hit as he 


ought, 


v —— 


* 5 
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encht, Since vou from dewh have 
fred me? and ther 1 

ſuved me: d then a beg the young 
fe iv, [2 }! INN — 10 2 chance v. 11 my. 


1 1 2 -- | pu LE GS = , % Fo 
det nis am, wh then 21:15 n Tr !. 


b 8 I viTy . 4 4. * 8 «5% * 
feore he carr; ent or not? Without ſtay- 
— 3 . on * =  . — +? % s * „ 
me $23 An: Wer, oe T2) TRTO $i Sv vs 
24 on | © «%% gy * 5 * I . 1 * ** 35 1 ' bh 
ene 20 * — k 1 * os... IN . i) ” "$8. . 30 


airs to the fal! houſe who wers turned 
upon 


im, without the leaft ſhim or 
repentance Frog 13 former trmigremions. 
+ . * 
*4* . 


to l wt ths von fern er, except 
% CS ', «© * I * * . 
decir van ovtlay, and pronounce 


i 5 er .anv on: 1» ſpen to him in 
the +: . which be frequents, auc 
din 1 Me oh 8 1 0 Arink his 
tc2 ud „ithaut frzar, and not 
rect. 70 mi pe: „nnter any 
thin ve m ncht. 

As we in ng if 4 peaple, 
ant gene er to a cer- 
tat“ 56 BY 1 Tt , 
it c 117% 1 evi, nne :“ cue 
whom thin this tower; the 
do not 4 n to be a 110 
our 1. e por, the tu Ve, ill 
ſuch as b ne ent of the oblervation 
er others, „ inly of furc' ex- 
tration. A for rhe art. I am as 
much. price $f. 2 _— LE 
Engliſh man, as 1 1. de to e 132 
Indian p“. 5. a one of c 
quick#-* hed cz. Where theic creat res 
get fin eau 1 064 make then tuch ſtrve- 


: : 0 „ * — * 
* n. 173 2110 TY 3 15 alzUvw 127 


There are anotier kind of impeiti- 
nents witch x man 18 perph: ved wit in 


mixed cumpaty, and tho are vour 
ud! : ele treat mankiad as 
if ww * 2 e; they do not expreis 
but 1. we 10 23GT4VES0C VII AY 4 thele 
are gviliv cr une outrec? < ut of vanity, 


becau!: they think all they fay is well; 
or that den have their own perſons in 
ſuch ven ratio. 7 that they believe no- 
thing which concerns them can Win- 
h:y5nif.cant to any ho iy elfe. For theſe 
people's fake, EF hw otten tamented 
that we cannot cloſe our cars with us 
march eaſe as we can gur eves: it is very 
unealy that we mult nec:fiarily be undlar 
perſocution, - Next to incie buvirs, i 
a troubleſome creature who comes with 
the air of your friend and yourgntimate, 
and that is your whiſperer. There is 
one of them at a coritee-hou! 5 which 1 
myſelf frequent, who eblerving ma to 


be 2 man pL: 4ty weil made for iecret3, 
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gets hy me, and with 4 whithr tele 
79 thin, s which all the town Lnawe. 
It is no very hard matter to guets at the 
ſcarce of this impertinence, which is 
nothing elſe but a method or mechanic 
art of being wile. You never ite any 
frequent in :t, whom you can fuppolz: 0 
have any thing in the work | to do. 
Theofe perions are worte than bawlers, 
as much as 1 ſecret enciay is more dan- 
gerous than x declared one. I with this 
my coff-2-houſe friend would take this 
tor an intimation, that I have not heard 
one wort he has toll me for theſe ſe- 
voral yoars; v rhereas he now tuinks me 
the mot truſty repoũtory of his ſecrets. 
The whiipere:s hve a pleaſant way c: 
ending the clote cum ertation, with fav- 
ing avid = Do not you think fo?” 
Then whiſper aging and t] ten loud 
« But vou Kk tha perton;' then whil- 
per again. The thing would he well 
enough, tt they his, pere i to k ep the 
? 17 of what they lay a among friends; 


bu „the do it to pre ſerve the | Ws 
* .Ice t their thoughts, I am jure 
P 1.4 name youu more chan one perton 
dom nd man vin ever heard Lax 
pon any ſubject in nature, or ever ſaw 
in tt whe lite with a bock ir his 
hk ', tha: T know not kyw can whiſher 
1% thing like knowied ge of what has 
2! docs pais in th: wort; which yor 
would tank he learned from fome —— 
miliar ſpiri that did not think hy 
wor! thy to receive the whole tory, Bur 
in truth whiſperers deal only in Ralf ae- 
counts of whit they eNtErti mn YOu with, 
Agent help tot! their diſcour e 15“ That 
the towa tvs, ana peop'e begin to 
tak very freely, and they had it from 

ertons too contderahle to be named 
— they will tell you when things 
are riper.“ My tend has winked 
upon me any da iince I came to town 
lat, and has conmunicated to wens 4 
tecret, that he deligned in 2 very the: rt 
time to tell me a tecret; but I thai! know 
vehat he means, he now 3 me, in 
leis than a fc rtuight* s time. 

But I mult not omit the dearer part of 
mankind, I mean the la lies, to take up 
a whole paper upon gricvances which 
concern the mon only; but ſhall humbly 
propole, that we change tools for an ex- 
periment onlv. A CCl tain let ol ladics 
complain they are frequently perplexed 
with 2 viiitant, who aſtects to be wile: 
than they are; which character he hopes 
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to preſerve by an obſtinate gravity, and 
great guar: Uagainſt diicovering his op! - 
nion upon any occnſion whatſoever. A 
painful lilence has hith ert gained him 
no farther advantage, uin that as he 
might, it he had be have 4 hit If witn 
trecdom, been excepted i,z3mikt, but as 
do this and that par: cular, he now of- 
tends in the whole. To relieve thete 
Iavies, my goo friends and correſpon- 
dents, I th: 1 exchange my dancing out- 
lu for their dumb viſitant, and afſign 
the filent gentleman all the haunts of 
the dancer: in order to which, I have 
{cnt them by the penn y-polt the follow. 
ing letters tor their conduct in their 
new converlations. 


vin, 
1 Have, vou may he ure, heard of your 
ir reg: without regard to my 
ohſcrvations upon you; but thall not 
treat vou with fo much rigour as you 
deſerve. If you will grey durſelf the 
"ronhle to + to the vlace mentioned 
zo the poſtſeript te this letter at ſeven 
this evening, you will be conducted 
1370 2 ſpacious room woll lighted, where 
there arc ladies »nd muſic. You will 
fe a yourg lady laughing next the 
indow to the tizcet you may take her 


out, for te loves you as well as ſne does 
any man, thous gh lire never fav you 
b-forc. She never ought in her life 
any more inan yourſelf, will not 


be urprized enen you accoft her, nor 
concerned when you feave her. IIaiten 
"II by OT On FI 2 6 ' 
from a place where 1 re laughed aty 
to one where you will be admired, V 

* 4 : bs * — 7 »- % * % iF% . 211080 Ou 
are ef ro conſcqr Ee, the 1 0 


where you will be welcom e tor heing to. 


Your moſt humble — 
erg, 
THE ladies w hors. you viſit, think a 
wile man the moſt ic; Dj ertinent crea- 
ture living, there fore you cannot he ct 
tengted that they we «pleated with you. 
Why will you WK paius to appear wiſe, 
where you would not be the more eiteem- 
ed tor heing „ ally fo? Come to us; for- 
get the gioglers; and let your cling. 
tion ga along with you whether you 
ſpcak or arc ent; and let ail ! ſuch wo- 
men as are in a clan or fifticrhoud, go 
their own way; there is no room for you 
in that comp iny who are of the com- 
mon taſte of tic !ox, 


For women born t be creo 

Step to the furward and the bend; 
Atted the bougiity, and the proud, 
Ti. e iy, the fiolic, and the loud. 
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CUI IN MANU SIT QUEM ESSE DEMENTFM vErirT, 
CUEMSAPERE, QUEM SANART, QUEM IN MORGUM Heiter, 


QUEM CONTRA AMARI, QUEM ACCER*tIEL, . 


SHY HAS IT IN HER POWER TO MAKE ANY MA”: 
AND WHO CAN CHOOSE 7 


OR IN HEAL THS 
FLEACTURES 


HE following leiter and my an- 
torer all take up the preſent ;pe- 
culntion. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


[ Am ihe young widow of a country 
gentleman who has left ine entite 
midreſs of a large fortune, wiich he 
zreed to as an equivalent for the diffe- 
"ence in our years. In thc circum- 
l.ances it is nut extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers; whick I have abridg- 
ed in my own thoughts, and reduced to 
4 CO! ups 10. Of cundid ates only, both young, 
and nt ither of them Liſagreeable 1 in theu 


EL FXPETSYtx 
C=ciLl. Are Tot r. 


MAN, OR N HIS SENSES; sic 
IE OBJECT OF HER AFZECIIONS a TD 


Pen ſons; according to the common wav 
ot coinputing, in one th. 
than deferves my fortune, in h. other 
my fortune more than deler ves the eſlate. 
When I conſidler the firit, enen Jam 
fe tar A olli 1 Cann. Av.. TT n 


delighted with the thuughts of tiring 


. 1 9 * 4 
CITAR:EC TELE, 


* 
great; but then he cents to recave fuck 
a _ | Cour: 8 e frem the knowledge 
of whit he hos, he Jooks as if he was 
goinꝑ 5 e ih an obligation On me 
ane * readineſs he accolt; me with, 
makes m. jealons I am only hearing 4 


8 he has Hic 
V. len 1 
daulider 


— note tame 
tc a hun ed Wonich beter. 
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confiive the other, T {ce myicit ap- 
roached with to much moiety ard re- 
ſpect, aun ſuch à doubt or himielt, as 
Hetrave, met urs, an aſtestian with. 
in, ann belict at the iu me time that he 
him#cit would be the onty gung by my 
conſent. What an unczceptiv ale hun- 
band could I mike out of bonn! bu: 
ſince that i impotiiibic, I beg to be con- 
Guided by your p nin; it 15 abiolut 
in your power % dilpute of yuur mol. 

ob. dient ſervat.t, 
Sri. 


MADAM, 

yo U do me great honour in your ap- 
phlcation to me on this 1unportyu! 
occaion; I ſhall therefore talk to you 
with the tenderrts of a father, in gra- 
titn:ic tor your giving me the authority 
of on. Yeu do not cem to make any 
great diſlinction beten theſe gentle— 
men as to their perſons; the whole que!- 
tion lics upon their circumſtances and 
behaviour; if the one is !ls feſpectful 
becutiſe he is rich, and the other more 
ohicquious bectuſe he is not to, they 
are in that point moved by the ſame 
principle, the contideration ct fortune, 
and you mult place them in each other's 
eircumitances, before you can judge of 
their incl nation. To avoid contuton 
in d;;cuſſing this point, I will call the 
richer man Sireplion, and the other Flo- 
rio. If you beiieve Florio with Stre- 
phon's eſtate would behave himielt as he 
des now, Florio is certainly your man 
but if you think Strephon, were he in 
 Flerig's condition, would he as obe- 
quious as Florio is now, you unt tor 
your ovn take to chuic Strephon; for 
whore the men are cqual, tucre is no 
deut riches onght to be a reajon for 
wetter vince. After this manner, niy 
dear child, I woutl have you abſtract 
ther from their circumſtances; for you 
ut to take w fer exned, that he who 


is very humble ory beeanie he is poor, 
Is the verv man in nature with him 


When you hase gone thus far, as to 
conlider the tgure they make towards 
vou; you wi: penile, my dear, next to 
cenſider the appearance you make to- 
wards then. If they zre men of diſ- 
crraing, they can obſerve. the motives 
of your heart; and Florio can fee when 
les diiregnrded only upon account of 
fortune, lieh nts you to him a mer- 
cu EVEAIETE; aud you arc ſtill the 


u is hauglit) Iecaue be is rich. 
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ſme thing to Strephon, in taking him 
tur luis wealth only: you are therefore 
ty conſier whether you had rather 
oblige, than receive an obligation. 

The marriage life is always an infipid, 
a Ve& 1015, or an happy condition. 
The nhrit is, when two people of no 
gens ur take for themſelves meet to- 
gether, upon tuch a fettlement as has 
been thought reatonable by parents an 
COMVerancers trom an exact valuation of 
the uind and caſh of both parties: mm 
tus cale the young lady's perſon is no 
more regarded, than the houte and im- 
pruvumnnts in purchate of an eſtate; bu: 
ſhe gocs with her fortune, rather than 
her fortune with her. Theſe make vp 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and n 
up the lumber of human race without 
bonelcence towards thote below them, 
cr re:prtt tewar is thoſe above them 
an {ed a deipicibic, independent an- 
vict-{s lite, without ſenle of the laws of 
kindnefs, good-nature, mutual offices, 
and the elegant ſatisfactions which flow 
trom reaſon and virtue. 

The vexntious lite ariſes from a con- 
junction of two people of quick taite 
and retentment, put together tor reaſons 
we!l known to their friends, in whic!: 
elpecial care is taken to avoid, whit 
they think the chief of evils, poverty, 
and enſure to them riches, with every 
evil beſides. Thcle good people live in 
a conſtant conſtraint before companr, 
and too great familiarity alone; when 
they are within obſervation, they fret at 
each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone they revile each other's per- 
ſon and conduct: in company they ate 
in 2 purgatory, when only together in 


an hel}, 


The happy marriage is, where two 
perſons meet and voluntarily make choice 
of each other, without principaliy ra- 
garling or neglecting the circumſtancus 
of fortune or beauty, Theſe may i 
love in ſpe of alvo ſity or ſicknels: the 
former we may in ſome meature defen! 
ourielves from, the other is the portio. 
of our very make. When you have 
true notion of this ſort of paſſion, vo 
humour of living great will vanif: « 
of your imagination, and you will n 
love has nothing to do with ſtate. So- 
litude, with the perton beloved, has a 
plealure, even in a woman's mind, be- 
yond ew or pomp. You are ther- 
fore to confider which of your Jovers 
will like yuu beſt undreſſed, hic! wn 4 

1 
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bear with you moſt when out of hu- 
mour; and your way to this is to aſk of 
yourſelf, which of you value moſt 
tor his own ſake? and by that judge 
which gives the greater inſtances of his 
valuing you tt yourſelf only. 

After you have expreſſed ſome ſenſe 
of the humble approach of Florin, and 
a little diſdain at Strephon's aſſurance 
in his addreſs, you cry out—* What 
* an unexceptionable huſband could I 
make out of both! It would there- 
fore, methinks, be a good way to de 
termine yourſelf: take him in whom 
what you bike is not transferable to an- 
other, for if you chute otherwiſe, there 
1s no hopes your huſband will ever have 


what you liked in his rival ; but intrinſic 
qualities in one man may very probably 

urchaſe every thing that is adventitious 
in another. In plainer terms; he whom 
you take for his perſonal perfections 
will ſooner arrive at the gifts of fortune, 
than he whom you take for the ſake of 
his fortune attain to perſonal perfec- 
tions. If Strephon is not as accempliſh- 
c and agree1ble as Florio, marriage to 
you will never make him fo; but mar- 
riage to you may make Florio as rich as 
Strephon : therefore, to make a ſure 
purchaſe, employ fortune upon certain- 
ties, but o not ſacrifice certainties to 
fortune, I am your mott obechent 
humble ſervant, T 


N® CL. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 


NIL HARET INFELIX PAUPERTAS DURIVS IN SE, 
QUAM QUUD KIDICULUS HOMINES FACIT=—— 


Juv. SAT. 11. v. 152. 


WANT 15S THE SCORN OF EV RY WFAL THY root, 
AND WIT IN RAGS IS TURN'D TO RIDICULE. 


S I was walking in my chamber 

the morning before I went lait 

into the country, I heard the hawkers 
with great vehemence crying about a 
Paper, titled, * The Ninety - nine 
* Plagues of an Empty Purſe. I 
had indeed ſome time before obſerved, 
that the orators of Grub Street had 
dealt very much in Plagues. They 
have already publiſhed in the ſame 
month, * The Plagues of Matrimony; 
* The Plagues of a Single Lite; The 
Nineteen Plagues of a Chambermaid ; 
The Plagues of a Coachman; The 
* Plagues of a Footman; and * The 
Plague of Plagucs. The fuccets 
theſe ſeveral plagues met with, probably 
gave occaſion to the above-mentioned 
poem on an Empty Purle. However 
that be, the ſame noiſe fo frequently re- 
ted under my window, drew me m- 
tenfibly to think on ſome of thoſe in- 
conveniencies and mortifications which 
= attend on poverty, and in ſhort, 
gave birth to the preſent {peculation : 
tor after my fancy had run over the moſt 
obvious and common calamities which 
men of mean fortunss are liable to, it 
deſcended to thoſe litile inſults and con- 
tempts, which though they may feem 
% dwindle into nothing when a man 


Da voz. 


offers to deſcribe them, are perhaps in 
themſelves more cutting and inſupport- 
able than the former. Juvenal, with 
a great deat of reaſon and humour tells 
us, that nothing bore harder upon a 
poor man in his time, than the conti- 
nual ridicule which his habit and dreſs 
affordec to the beaus ot Rome. 


Quid,qurd materiam præbet cauſaſgue jocorum 
Omi bus hic idem; fi feeda et ſciſſa lacerna, 
i tega ſ.rdidula q, ot rupta calceus alter 
Pelle patet, wel fi conjuto wulyvere craſſum 
Atque recens linum aſlendit nun una cicatrix. 
fu v. SAT. 111. v. 147 


Add that the rich have {till a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor; 
For the torn ſurtout and the tatter'd veſt, 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeſt; 
The greaſy gown ſully'd with often turning, 
Gives a good hint to fay the man's in mourn- 


ng 
Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patch is puts 
He's wounded, fee the plaitter on his foot, 
Davprx. 


It is on this occaſion that he afterwards 
adds the re flect ion which I have chuten 
tor my motto 

Want is the ſcorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 


And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 
Dar. 
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It muſt be eonfeſſed that few things 
make a man appear more defpicable, or 
more preiudice his hearers againſt what 
he is going to offer, than an aukward 
or pititul dreſs ; infomuch that I fan- 
cy, had Tully himſelf pronounced one 
of his orations with a blanket about his 
ſheulders, more people would have 
Tanched at his drets than have admired 

I P 0 
His cloquence, This latt reflection made 
mis wonder at a ſet of men, who, with- 
out being ſubjected to it by the unkind- 
res of their fortunes, are contented to 
dra upon themiclves the ridicule of the 
old in this particular; I mean ſuch as 
take it into their heads, that the firſt 
regular ſtep to be a wit 15 to commence 
a lloven. It is certain nothing has fo 
much debated that, which mult have 
been orh-rwith ſo great a character; and 
I know not how to account tor it, un- 
lets jt may poſſibly be in complailance 
to the narrow minds who can have no 


notion of the ſame perion's poſſeming 


diftei-nt accompliſhments; or thit it 1s 
a ſrt of ſacrifice which ſome men are 
cont ned to make to crlumny, by al- 
lowing it to faſten on one part of their 
chatter, while they are endcavouring 
to eftah:ſh another. Yet, however un- 
accountable this fook th cuſtom is, I am 
afr»id it could plead a long preſcription; 
2nd probubly gave too much occaſion 
four the vulgar definition ſtill remaining 
among u of an Heathen Philoſopher. 

I have ſeen the ſpeech of 2 Terre- 
filius, Ipoken in King Charles the Se- 
cond's re gn; in which he deſcribes two 
very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatelt ſcholars of their age; and 
af:er having mentioned the entire triend- 
ſhip between them, concludes, that they 
had but one mind, one purſe, one cham- 
ber, and one hat. The men of buſineſs 
were alſo infected with a fort of ſingu- 
larity little better than this. I have 
heard my father ſay, that a broad-brim- 
mod hat, ſhert hair, and unfolded hand- 
kerchicf, were in his time ab{olutely necel- 
tary to denote a notable man; and that he 
had known two or three, who aſpired 
to the character of very notable, wear 
ſhoe (trin-7s with great ſucceſs. 

To the honour of our preſent age it 
mult be allowed, that fome of our 

exelt geniuics for wit and buſineſs 
| 4 almoit entirely broke the neck of 
theſe abſurdities. 

Victor, after having diſpatched the 
moit unportant aFaus of the common- 
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wealth, has appeared at an aſſembly, 
where all the ladies have declared him 
the gentec leſt man in the company; and 
in Atticus, though every way one of 
the greatelt geniuſes the age has pro- 
duced, one ſees nothing particular in 
his «refs or carriage to denote his pre- 
tenſions to wit and learning: fo that at 
= a man may venture to cock up 
is hat, and wear 1 faſhionable wig, 
without being taken for a rake or a fool. 
The medium between a fop and a 
ſloven is what a man of ſenſe would en- 
deavonur to keep; yet I remember Mr. 
Otborn adviſes his ton to appear in his 
habit rather above than below his for- 
tune; and tells him, that he will find 
an handſome ſuit of cloaths always pre- 
cures ſome additional reſpect. 12 
indeed myſelf obſerved that my banken 
ever hows loweſt to me when [ wear my 
tull-bottomed wig; and writes me Mr. or 
Etq. accordingly as he ſees me dreſſed. 
- I ſhall conclude this paper with an 
adventure which I was mytelf an eye- 
witneſs of very lately. 
I happened the other day to call in at 
a celehbrited coftce-houte near the Tem- 
ple. I had not been there long when 
there came in an elderly man very mean - 
ly drefled, and fat down by me; he had 
a thread-bare looſe coat on, which it 
vens plain he wore to keep himſelf warm, 
and not to favour his under- ſuit, which 
lee med to have been at leaſt it's corem- 
porary : his ſhort wig and hat were both 
antwerable to the reſt of his apparel. 
He was no ſooner ſeated than he called 
for a diſh of tea; but as ſeveral gentle- 
men in the room wanted other things, 
the buys of the houſe did not think 
themſelves at leiſure to mind him. I 
could obſerve the old fellow was very 
unealy at the affront, and at his being 
obliged to repeat his commands ſeveral 
times to no purpoſe; until at laſt one of 
the lads pretented him with ſcme ſtale 
tea in a broken diſh, accompanied with 
1 plate of brown ſugar; which to raiſed 
his indignation, tunt after ſeveral oblig- 
ing appellations of Dog and Raſcal, he 
atked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, why he mult be uſed with leſs re- 
ipect than that fop there? pointing to a 
well-drelled young gentleman who was 
drinking tea at the oppolite table. The 


buy of the houſe replied with a great deal 
of pertneſs, that his maitcr had two forts 
ef cuſtomers, and that the gentleman 
at the other table had given him many 

a liX- 
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a ſixpence for wiping his ſhoes. By 
this time the young Templar, who 
tound his honour concerned in the dit- 
pute, and that the eyes of the whole 
coffee-houſe were upon him, had thrown 
aſide 2 paper he had in his hand, and 
was coming towards us, while we at the 
table made what haſte we could to get 
away from the impending quarrel, bur 
were all of us ſurpriſed to fee him as he 
approached nearer put on an air of de- 
ference and reſpect. To whom the old 
man ſaid—“ Hark you, ſirrah, I will 
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pay off your extravagant hills once 
more; but will take effectual care fur 
the future, that your prodigality ſhall 
not ſpirit up a parcel of raſcals to in 
ſult your father.“ 

Though I by no means approve either 
the impudence of the ſervants or the ex 
travagance of the fon, I cannot bn: 
think the old gentleman was in fame 
meaſure _ lerved for walking in 
matiquerade, I mean appearing in a «rei, 
io much beneath his quality ind ctat“ 

* 


Ne CLI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 23. 


MAXIMAS VR TUT Es JACERE oN NECFSSE FST VOLUPTATE DOMINANTE, 


Trrt. pr Fin, 


IN THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE, THE CREATEST VIRTUES LIE AEAGLECTED. 


Know no one character that gives 

reaſon a greater ſhock, at the fame 
time that it preſents a good ridiculous 
image to the imagination, than that of 
a man of wit and pleaſure about the 
town. This deſcription of a man of 
faſhion ſpoken by ſome with a mixture 
of ſcorn and ridicule, by others with 
great gravity as a Jaudable diſtinction, 
is in every body's mouth that ſpends 
any time in converſation. My Fiend 
Wl Honeycomb has this expreſſion 
very frequently; and I never could un- 
derſtand by the ſtory which follows, 
upon his mention of ſuch a one, but 
that his man of wit and pleaſure was 
either a drunkard too old for wenching, 
or a young lewd fellow with ſome live- 
lineſs, who would converſe with you, 
receive kind offices bf you, and at the 
ſame time debauch your ſiſter, or lie 
with your wife. According to his de- 
ſcription, a man of wit, when he could 
have wenches for crowns a-piece which 
he liked quite as well, would be fo ex- 
travagant as to bribe ſervants, make 
falſe friendſhips, fight relations: I ſay, 
according to him, plain and fimple vice 
was too little for a man of wit and plea- 
ſure; but he would leave an eaſy and 
acceſſible wickedneſs, to come at the 
fame thing with only the addition of 
certain falſhood and poſſible murder. 
Will thinks the town grown very dull, 
in that we do not hear ſo much as we 
uſed to do of theſe coxcombs, whom, 
without obſerving it, he deſcribes as the 
moſt infamous rogues in nature, with 


relation to friendilip, love, or conver- 
lation. 

Wien pleaſure is made the chief pur- 
ſuit of life, it will neceiurily follow 
that fuch montters as theie will ariſe 
trum a conſtant app':cation to ſuch 
Ulandiſhments as naturally root out the 
torce of caſon aid reflection, and ſub- 
Ritute in their place a general impatience 
of thought, and x couſtant pruriency of 
inortl;nate defire. "> ay 

. Pleature, when it is 2 man's chief 
purpoſe, ditappoints itielf; and the con- 
ſtant application to it palls the facult 
of enjoying it, thoug': it leaves rhe ſen 
of our inability for that we wiſh, with 
a diſreliſh of every thing elſe. Thus 
the intermediate ſeaſons of the man of 

leaſure are more heavy than one would 
impoſe upon the vileſt criminal. Take 
him when he is awaked too ſoon after a 
debauch, or diſappointed in following a 
worthleſs woman without truth, and 
there 1s no man living, whofe being is 
ſuch a weight or vexation as his is. He 
is an utter ſtranger to the pleaſing re- 
flections in the evening of a well-ſpent 
day, or the gladneſs of heart or quick - 
nels of ipiri: in the morning after to- 
found fleep or indolent flumbers. - He 
is not to be at eaſe any longer than he 
can keep reaſon and good ſenſe without 
his curtains; otherwiſe he will be haunt- 
ed with the reflection, that he could not 
believe ſuch a one the woman that upon 
trial he found her. What has he got 
by his conqueſt, but to think meaply 
n two before he 
20 2 had- 
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had the higheſt honour? and of himſelf 
for, perhaps, wronging the man whom 
of all men living he himſelf would leaſt 
willingiy have injured? 

Pleaſure ſeizes the whole man who 
add:&s himſelf to it, and will not give 
him leiſure for any good office in life 
which contradicts the gaiety of the pre- 
ſent hour. You may indeed obſerve in 
people of pleaſure a certain complacency 
and abſence of all ſeverity, which the 
habit of a looſe unconcerned life gives 
them; but tell the man of pleature your 
ſecret wants, cares, or forrows, and 
you will find he has given up the deli- 
cacy of his paſſions to the cravings of 
his appetites. He little knows the per- 
ect joy he loſes, for the diſappointing 
gratifications which he purtues. He 
looks at Pleaſure as ſhe approaches, and 
comes to him with the recommendation 
of warm wiſhes, gay looks, and grace- 
ful motion; but he does not ebferve 
how ſhe leaves his preſence with diſ- 
order, impotence, down-caſt ſhame, and 
conſcious imperfection. She makes our 
youth inglorious, our age ſhametul. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty in- 
timations in an evening of ſeveral hags 
whole bloom was given up to his arms ; 
and would raiſe a value to himſelf for 
having had, as the phrate is, very good 
women. Will's goad women are the 
comfort of his heart, and ſupport him, 
I warrant, by the memory of paſt in- 
terviews with perſons of their condition. 
No, there is not in the world an occa- 
fion wherein vice makes fo fantaſtical 
a figure, as at the meeting of two old 
people who have been partners in un- 
warrantable pleaſure. To tell a tooth- 
leſs old lady that ſhe once had a good 
let, or 2 defunct wencher that he once 
was the admired thing of the town, are 
ſatires inftead of applauſes ; but on the 
other fide, confider the old age of thoſe 
who have paſſed their davs in labour, 
induſtry, and virtue, their decays make 
them hut appear the more venerable, 
a the imperfections of their bodies are 
beheld as a misfortune to human ſociety 
that their make is ſo little durable. 

But to return more directly to my 
man of wit and pleaſure. In all orders 
of inen, wherever this is the chief cha- 
racter, the perſon who wears it is a 
negligent friend, father, and huſband, 
and entails poverty on his unhappy de- 
fcendants. Mortgages, diſeaſes, and 
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ſettlements, are the legacies a man of 
wit and pleafure leaves to his family. 
All the poor rogues that make ſuch la- 
mentable ſpeeches after every ſeſſions at 
Tyburn, were, in their way, men of 
wit and plcalure, before they fell into 
the adventures which brought them 
thither. 

Irreſolution and procraſtination in all 
a man's affairs, are the natural effects 
of being addicted to pleaſure: diſhonour 
to the gentleman and bankruptcy to the 
trader, are the portion of either whole 
chief purpoſe of life is delight. The 
chief cauſe that this purſuit has been in 
all ages received with fo much quarter 
from the ſoherer part of mankind, has 
heen that ſome men of great talerts have 
facrificed themſelves to it ; the ſhining 
qualities of ſuch people have given a 
beauty to whatever they were engaged 
in, and a mixture of wit has recom- 
mended madneſs. For let any man 
who knows what it is to have paſſed 
much time in a ſeries of jollity, mirth, 
wit, or humorous entertainments, look 
back at what he was all that while a do- 
ing, and he will find that he has been 
at one inſtant ſharp to ſome man he is 
lorry to have offended, impertinent tv 
ſome one it was cruelty to treat with ſuch 
freedom, ungracetully noily at ſuch a 
time, unſkiltully open at ſuch a time, 
unmercifully cahumgivus at ſuch a tinic; 
and from the whole courle of his ap- 
plauded fatisfa&ions, unable in the end 
to recolle&t any circumſtance which can 
add to the enjoyment of his own mind 
alone, or which he would put his cha 
rater upon with other men. Thus i! 
is with thote who are beſt made for be- 
coming pleaſures; but how monitrou+ 
is it in the generality of mankind why 
pretend this way, without genius or ir. 
clination towards it! The icene ther. is 
wild to an extravagance : this is as : 
fools ſhould mimic madmen. Pleatur: 
of this Kind is the intemperate meals an. 
loud jollities of the common rate of the 
country gentlemen, whol2 practice and 
way of enjoyment is to put an end 3, 
faſt as they can to that little particle of 
realon they have when they are ſober - 
theſe men of wit and pl-ature difpatc 
their tenſes as faſt as poſlible by drin\ 
ing until they cannot taite, ſmoakin? 
until they cannot fer, and roaring unt:! 
they cannot heat, 4 
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LIKE LEAVES ON TREES THE KACE OF MAN IS FOUND. 


HERE is no fort of people whoſe 
converſation is fo pleaſant as that 
of military men who derive their cou- 
rage and magnanimity from thought 
and reflection. The many adventures 
which attend their way of life makes 
their converſation ſo full of incidents, 
and gives them fo frank an air in {peak - 
ing of what they have been witneſſes of, 
that no company can be more amiable 
than that of men of ſenſe who are ſol- 
diers. There is a certain regular ny 
in their narrations or diſcourſe, hic 
has ſomething more warm and pleaſing 
than we meet with among men, who 
are uſed to adjuſt and methodize their 
thoughts. | 
I was this evening walking in the 
fields with my friend Captain Sentry, 
and I could not, from the many rela- 
tions which I drew him into of what 
— when he was in the ſervice, for- 
ar expreſſing my wonder, that the fear 
of death, which we, the reſt of man- 
kind, arm ourſelves againſt with ſo much 
contemplation, reaſon, and philoſophy, 
ſhould appear fo little in camps, that 
common men march into open breaches, 
meet oppoſite battalions, not only with- 
out reluctance, but with alacrity. My 
friend anſwered what I faid in the fol- 
owing manner: What you wonder at 
may very naturally be the ſubject of 
admiration to all who are not conver- 
tant in camps; but when a man has 
ſpent ſome time in that way of life, he 
obſerves a certain mechanic courage 
which the ordinary race of men be- 
come maſters of from acting always in 
a crowd: they ſee indeed many drop, 
but then they ſee many more alive; 
they obſerve themſelves eſcape very 
narrowly, and they do not know why 
they ſhould not again. Beſides which 
general way of looſe thinking, they 
uſually ſpend the other part of their 
time in pleaſures upon which their 
minds are ſo intirely bent, that ſhort 
* labours or dangers are but a cheap 
* purchale of jollity, triumph, victory, 
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freſh quarters, new ſcenes, and un- 
common adventures. Such are the 
thoughts of the executive of an 
army, and indeed of the groſs of man- 
kind in general; but none of theſe 
men of mechanical courage have ever 
made any great figure in the profeſ- 
hon of arms. "Thoſe who are formed 
for command, are ſuch as have rea- 
ſoned themielves, out of a conſidera 
tion of greater good than length of 
days, into ſuch a negligence of their 
being, as to make it their firſt poſt- 
tion, that it is one day to be reſigned; 
and ſince it is, in the proſecution ot 
worthy actions and ſervice of man- 
kind they can put it to habitual hazard, 
The event of our deſigns, they fav, 
as it relates to others, is uncertain; 
but as it relates to ourſelves it mutt 
be proſperous, while we are in the 
purſuit of our 2 and within the 
terms upon which Providence has en- 
ſured our happineſs, whether we die 
or live. All that nature has preicribed 
mult be ; and as death is natural 
to us, it is abſurdity to fear it. Fear 
loſes it's purpoſe when we are ture 
it cannot preſerve us, and we ſhouſd 
draw reſolution to meet it from the 
impoſſibility to eſcape it. Without a 
—— to the neceſſity of dying, 
there can be no capacity in man to at- 
tempt any thing that is glorious; but 
when they have once attained to that 
perfection, the pleaſures of a lite ſpent 
in martial adventures, are as great 
as any of which the human mind is 
capable. The force of reaſon gives a 
certain beauty, mixed with the con- 
ſcience of well-doing and thirit ot 
glory, to all which before was terri- 
ble and ghaſtly to the imagination, 
Add to this, that the fellowſhip ot 
danger, the common good of man- 
kind, the general cauſe, and the ma- 


nifeſt virtue you may obſerve in fo 
many men, who made no figure un- 
til that day, are ſo many incentives tv 
deftroy the little conſideration of their 

* own 
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© own $. Such are the heroic part 
of ſoldiers who are qualified for lead - 
© ers: as to the reſt whom I before 
© ſpoke of, I know not how it is, but 
* arrive at a certain habit of being 
void of thought, inſomuch that on oc- 
© cafion of the moſt imminent danger 
© they are ſtill in the ſame indifference. 
* Nay I remember an inſtance of a gay 
© Frenchman, who was led on in battle 
© by a ſuperior officer, whoſe conduct 
© it was his cuſtom to ſpeak of always 
© with contempt and raillery, and in the 
beginning of the action received a 
* wound he was ſenſible was mortal; 
his reflection on this occaſion was— 
*« I wiſh I could live another hour, to 
* fee how this blundering coxcomb 
vill get clear of this buſineſs.” 

I remember two young tellows who 
© rid in the fame ſquadron of a troop of 
* horſe, who were ever together; they 
© eat, drank, they intrigued; ia a 
« word, all their paſſions — affections 
© ſeemed to ws | the ſame way, and 


they appeared ſerviceable to each other 


in them. We were in the duſk of the 
evening to march over a river, and the 
© troop thele gentlemen belonged to 
© were to be tranſported in a ferry- boat, 
© as faſt as they could. One of the 
* friends was now in the boat, while 
the other was drawn up with others by 
© the water - ide waiting the return of 
© the boat. A diforder happened in the 
© paſſage by an unruly horſe; and a 
6 — who had the rein ct bis 
© horſe negliz+:tly under his arm, was 
© forced into the water by his horſe's 
jumping over. The friend on the 
© ſhore cried out— Who is that is 
% drowned trow?”” He was immediate- 
* ly anſwered—“ Your friend, Harry 
* Thompſon.” He very gravely re- 
plied— Ay, he had a mad horte.” 
This ſhort epitaph from luch a fani- 
© liar, without more words, gave me, 
at that time under twenty, a very mo- 


* derate opinion of the triendſhip of 
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companions. Thus is affection and 
every other motive of life in the gene- 
rality rooted out by the preſent buty 
ſcene about them: they lament no man 
whoſe capacity can be ſupplied by an- 
other; and where men eonverſe with- 
out delicacy, the next man you meet 
with will ſerve as well as he whom 
you have lived with half your lite. 
To ſuch the devaltation of countries, 
the miſery of inhabitants, the cries of 
the pillaged, and the filent ſorrow of 
the great unfortunate, are ordinary ob- 
jets; their minds are bent upon the 
little gratifications of their own ſenſes 
and appetites, forgetful of compaſſion, 
inſenſible of glory, avoiding only 
ſhame; their whole heart is taken u 

with the trivial hope of meeting an 

being merry. Theſe are the people 
who make up the groſs of the ſoldiery: 
but the fine gentleman in that band 
of men, is ſuch a one as I have now 
in my eye, who is foremoſt in all 
danger to which he is ordercd. His 
officers are his friends and compa- 
nions, as they are men of honour and 
gentlemen; the private men his bre- 
thren, as they are of his ſpecies. He 
is beloved of all that behold him: they 
with him in danger as he views their 
ranks, that they may have occations 
to ſave him at their own hazard. Mu- 
tual love is the order of the files where 
he commands; every man afraid for 
himſelf and his neighbour, not left 
their commander ſhould puniſh them, 
but lett he ſhould be offended. Such 
is his regiment ho knows mankind, 
and feels their diſtreſſes fo far as to 
prevent them. Juſt in diſtributing 
w.:at is their due, he would think 


* hiin'elf below their taylor to wear a 


ſnip of their clothes in lace upon his 
own; and helow the mof rapacious 
agent, ſhu'! he enjoy a farthing 
above his own pay. Go on, brave 
man, immortal glory is thy fortune, 
and inmortal happineſs thy * 
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HABET NATURA UT ALIARUM OMNIUM RERUM SIC VIVENDY MODUM; SENECTVYUS 


AUTEM PERACTIO &TATIS EET TANQUAM FABULAE. 


CUJjUS DEFATIGATI- 


ONEM FUGERE DEBEMUS FPRACERTIM ADJUNCTASATIETATE, 


TuLt. vr Ser. 


LIFE, AS WELL AS ALL OTHER THINGS, HAS IT'S BOUNDS ASSTGNED BY N- 
TURE; AND IT'S CONCLUSION, LIKE THE LAST ACT OF A PLAY, is OLD AGE; 
THE FATIGUE OF WHICH WE OUGHT TO SHUN, ESPECIALLY WHEN OUR Ar- 


PETITES ARE FULLY SATISFIED. 


O all the impertinent wiſhes which 
we hear expreſſed in converſation, 
there is not one more unworthy a gen- 
tleman, or a man of liberal education, 
than that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. 
I have obſerved this wiſh is uſually made 
upon fight of ſome object which gives 
the idea of a paſt action, that it is no 
diſhonour to us that we cannot now re- 
peat; or elſe on what was in itſelf ſhame- 
tul when we performed it. It is a cer- 
tain ſign of a fooliſh or a diſſolute mind if 
we want our youth again only for the 
ſtrength of bones and finews which we 
once were maſters of. It is, as my au- 
thor has it, as abſurd in an old man to 
with for the ſtrength of a youth, as it 
would be in a young man to wiſh for 
the ſtrength of a bull or a horſe. Theſe 
withes are both equally out of nature, 
which ſhould dire& in all things that 
are not contradictory to juſtice, law, and 
reaſon. But though every old man has 
been young, and every young one hopes 
to be old, there ſeems to be a moſt un- 
natural miſunderſtanding between thoſe 
two ſtages of life. This unhappy want 
of commerce ariſes from the inſolent ar- 
rogance or exultation in youth, and the 
irrational deſpondence or felf-pity in 


age. A young man whoſe paſſion and 


ambition is to be good and wile, and an 
old one who has no inclination to be 
lewd or debauched, are quite uncon- 
cerned in this ſpeculation; but the 
cocking young fellow who treads u 

the toes of his elders, and the old fool 
who envies the faucy pride he fees in 
him, are the objects of our preſent con- 
tempt and deriſion. Contempt and de- 
riſion are harſh words; but in what man- 
ner can one give advice to a youth m 
the purſuit and poſleſſion of ſenſual plea- 
lures, or afford pity to an old man in 
the impotence and defire of enjoying 
them? When young men in public places 
betray in their depurtment àn abandon- 


ed reſignation to their appetites, they 
give to ſober minds a 7＋ 1 of a de- 
picable age, which, if not interrupted 
by death in the midſt of their follies, 
mult certainly come. When an old man 
bewails the Joſs of ſuch gratifications 
which are paſt, he diſcovers a monſtrous 
inclination to that which it is not in the 
courſe of Providence to recal. The 
ſtate of an old man, who is diſſatisfied 
merely for his being ſuch, is the moſt 
out of all meaſures of reaſon and good 
ſenſe of any being we have any account 
of from the higheſt angel to the loweſt 
worm. How miſerable is the contem- 
plation to conſider a libidinous old man, 
while all created things, beſides himſelt 
and devils, are following the order of 
Providence, fretting at the courſe of 
things, and being almoſt the ſole male- 
content in the creation! But let us 
a little reflect upon what he has loſt 
by the number of years; the paſſions 
which he had in his youth are not to be 
obeyed as they were then, but reaſon is 
more powerful now without the diſturb- 
ance of them. An old gentleman the 
other day in diſcourſe with a friend of 
his, refleRting upon ſome adventures 
they had in youth together, cried ou. 
* Oh, ]-ck, thoſe were happy days! 
That is true, replied his friend, but 
© methinks we go about our buſineſs 
* more quietly than we did then.” One 
would think it ſhould be no ſmall ſatis- 
faction to have gone fo far in our jour- 
ney that the heat of the day is over with 
us. When life itle!f is a fever, as it is 
in licentious youth, the pleaſures of it 
are no other than the dreams of a man 
1. that diſtemper; and it is as abſurd to 
the return of that ſeaſon of life, as 
foi a man in health to be ſorry for the 
lots of gilded palaces, fairy walks, and 
flowery paſtures, with which he remem- 
bers he was entertained in the troubled 
ſlumbers of a fit of icknels, 


As 
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As to all the rational and worthy plea- 
fures of our being, the conſcience of a 
good fame, the contemplation of ano- 
ther life, the reſpet and commerce of 
honeſt men, our capacities for ſuch en- 


joyments are enlarged by years. While 


health endures, the latter part of life, in 
the eye of reaſon, is certainly the more 
eligible. The memory of a well-ſpent 
youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and 
elegant pleaſure to the mind; and to 
fuch who are ſo unturtunate as not to 
be able to look back on youth with ſa- 
tis faction, they may give themſelves no 
little conſolation that they are under no 
temptation to repeat their follies, and 
that they at preſent deſpiſe them. It 
was prettily ſaid—“ He that would be 
* long an old man, mult begin early to 
be one. It is too late to re1gn a thing 
after a man is robbed of it; therefore 
it is neceſſary that before the arrival of 
age we bid adicu to the purtuits of 
outh, otherwile ſenſual habits will live 
m our imagmations when our hmbs 
cannot be ſubtervient to them. The 
r fellow who loft his arm laſt fiege, 
will tell you, he feels the fingers that 
were buried in Flanders ake every cold 
morning at Chelſea. 

The fond humour of appearing on the 
gay and faſhionable world, and being 
applauded for trivial excellencies, is 
what makes youth have age in contempt, 
and makes age reſign with fo ill a grace 
the qualifications of youth: but this in 
both ſexes is inverting all things, and 
turning the natural courſe of our minds, 
which ſhould build their approbations 
and diſlikes upon what nature and rea- 
ton dictate, into chimera and confuſion. 

Age, in a virtuous perſon, of either 
ſex, carries in it an authority which 


makes it preferable to all the pleaſures 


of youth. If to be ſaluted, attended, 
wt conſulted with deference, are in- 
ſtances of pleaſure, ay are ſuch as 
never fail a virtuous: old age: In the 
enumeration of the imperfections and 
advantages of the younger and later 
years of man, they are fo near in their 
condition, that, methinks, it ſhould be 
incredible we lee fo little commerce of 
kindneſs between them. If we conſider 
youth and age with Tully, regarding 
the affinity to death, youth has many 
more chances to be near it than age; 
what youth can fay more than an old 
man, he ſhall live until night? Youth 
catches diſtempers more eaſily, it's fick - 
neſs is more violent, and it's recovery 
more douhtful. The youth indeed 
hopes for many more days, fo cannot 
the old man. The youth's hopes are 
i- grounded; for what is more fooliſh 
than to place any confidence an 
uncertainty? But the old man has not 
room ſo much as for hope; he is till 
happier than the youth, he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope 
for: one wiſhes to live long, the other 
has lived long. But alas, 1s there any 
thing in human life, the duration ot 
which can be called long? There is 
nothing which muſt end to be valued 
for it's continuance. If hours, days, 
months, and years, pals away, it is no 
matter what hour, what = what 
month, or what year, we die. The ap- 
plauſe of a good aQJor is due to him at 
whatever ſcene of the play he makes his 
exit. It is thus in the lite of a man of 
ſenſe, a ſhort life is ſufficient to manifeſt 
himſelf a man of honour and virtue; 
when he ceaſes to be ſuch he has lived 
too long; and while he is ſuch, it is of 
no conſequence to him how long he ſhal! 
be fo, provided he is ſo to his life's * 
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NO MAN E ER REACH'D THE HEIGHTS OF VICE AT FIRST. TarTE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


OU are frequent in the mention of 
matters which concern the femi- 

nine world, and take upon you to be 
very ſevere againſt men upon all thoſe 
occaſions: but all this while I am afraid 
you have been very little converſant 


with women, or you would know the 
generality of them are not fo angry as 
you imagine at the general vices among 
us. Iam apt to believe, begging your 
pardon, that you are ſtill what I myſelt 
was once, a queer modeſt fellow; and 
therefore, for your information, ſhall 

4 give 
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give you a ſhort account of Hef, and 
the realons why I was forced to wench, 
drink, play, and do every thing which 
is neceilary to the character of 2 man 
of wit and plealure, to be well with the 
You are to know then that I was 
bred a gentleman, and had the finiſhing 
part of my education under a man of 
great prohity, wit, and [-2cm1n7, in one 
of our univerfities. I wii! not den but 
this made my behaviour and mien bear 
in it a figure of thought rath-r man ac. 
tion; and a man of a qe com riry 
character, who never tho! ht in bs wth, 
rallied me one day upon it, 13.4 144d, be 
believed I was ftill a vii n. Ther 
was 2 young lady of virtue preteen. 1 | 
| was not diſpleaſcd to favour the wt 
nuation; but it had a con trant + f - 
Feet from what I exy-*t -!. ! 
after treated with g 2) tne! 
that lady and all the rl? n nt 
ance. Ina very lit nelle came 
into a room but I colt bor wt 
—* Here comes the mil. OA ot 
iymour would on tone och un i — 
© Why how do von kno more than 
© any of us? An cxpretfun of ther 
Kind was genert'ly follgid by a lend 
laugh: in a word, for no oher fault in 
the world than that they really trnoht 
me 28 innogeunt as themntieives, 1 became 
af no COMLequence amen dem, an 
wa? received always upon the tour of a 
jeſt. This made fo ſtrong an imprelſ- 
ton upon me, that I refolv*<4 to be as 
agreeable as the best of the men who 
Ii:ghet at me; but IT obſerve it wis 
noni-nfe for me to be impudeat at frtt 
mong tha.e who knew me; ny Cud- 
racter for mo let wis io noterious 
wherever I had hitherto appeared, that 
I reſolved to ſhew my 
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y face in new 
quarters of the worll. My firtt cj I 
choſe with jung nent; tor I went to 
Aſtrop, and came down among a crowd 
of A-ademics, at one 4%, the impa— 
denteſt fellow that they hall ever fen in 
their lives. Fiuſhed with this ſucces, 
L made love and was happy. Upon tus 
conqueit I thought it would te unlike 
a gentleman to ſtay longer with mv mit 
weſs, and croſſed the country to Bury : 
I could give you a very good account 
of mylelt at that place aſo. At thele 
two ended my ſii it ſummer of gallantry. 
The winter following, you would won- 
Er at it, but I relapied into modelty 
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upon coming among people of £zure in 
London, vet not ſo much bot that the 
lation who hal formerly laughed at me, 
ful Rleis us! how wonderfully that 
« gentleman is improved?“ Some fa- 
miliartties heut the plzyhouſes towards 
the en of the enfuing winter, made me 
concert new hopes of adventures; and 
init-ad of returns the next ſummer to 
Aitrop or Bury, I tought mytelt qua- 
lified to ge to Epton, ard folluwed a 
yours voinan, whoſe relations were 


tenlous of my place in her favour, 10 


Se re enngbi. Tcuricd my mo int, and 
iu wmv thing vear Were to 20 19 Tan- 
bride, att 1 the avtumn of the fame 
ver v apearance at Beth. I 
with Bow 24 nie the wir of talk pro- 
wer for lues, ard wow run into à vat 
, which Tal- 
Wimme wen to th, Pet a vantage, 
u at chere of time, ant tome 
1 T, ! font 4 {her mod: t 


it 11 


5611. eén. ende Fits 
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* . 4 
Fears 161. 


an den ales lor uon by» both 
Dres 15 a4 bre z un! Mioned feilow of 
no itte or: rr. It was oe: dinary for 8 


min ho Lit teen druvk n oe come 
piny. or paſt | a ight with a wench, to 
tank of n ihe next day before women 
for oi he Iv he greateſt reſpect. 
He was reprovet, perhaps, with a blow 
ot the *3n, or an Oh fy!“ Hucthe an- 
gry lulu fall preſerved an apparent ap- 
proton in her countenange: he was 
calle-t ſtrange wicked fellow, a fad 
wretch; he thrugs his thoalders, fwears, 
receives another blow, tears ggain he 
did not know he ſwore, and ail was 
well. You might often ſee men game 
in the hreſence of women, and throw at 
ence tor more than they were worth, to 
r.commen | tlemfelves s men of ſpirit. 
I fund by long exper.ence that the 
loctett principles and mort abandoned 
beravinr, carried nil before them in 
pretenhons to worer. of fortune. The 
encourgement given to peaple of this 
ting, mitt me foon throvw off the re- 
THAT impreſſions of a tcber educa- 
tion, In the above-mentioned places, 
as well as in tovn_ I avis kept com- 
pany 7th thoſe who ved moſt at large; 
and in du proc! of time I was a pierty 
rave among, the men, and a very pretty 
fellyw mong the women. I muſt con- 
leis, I hid fume melancholy hours upon 
the account of the narrowneſs of m 
tortune, but my conſcience at the fame 
ume gave me the comfort that I ha4 
2 P qualitizd 


qualified myſelf for marrying a for- 
tune. 

When I had lived in this manner for 
ſome time,a»d became thus accompliched, 
I was now in the twenty ſcventh year of 
my age, about the forty-teventh of my 
conſtitution, my health and eſtate walt- 
ing very faſt; when I happened to fall 
mto the company of a very pretty young 
lady in her own diſpoſal. I entertained 
the company, as we men of gallantry 
generally do, with the many haps and 
diſaſters, watchings under windows, 
eſcapes from jealous huſbands, and le- 
veral other perils. The young thing 
was — charmed with one that 
knew the world fo well, and ralkc to 
fine; witty Deſdemona, all her lover ſaid 
affected her —“ It was fringe, it was 
* wonderouz ſtrange. In a word, I faw 
the iunpiefſiun I had made upon her, 
and with a very little application the 
pretty thing has married me. There is 
ſo much charm in her mnocence and 
beauty, that I do now as much deteſt 
the courſe I have been in for many 

ears, as I ever did before I entered 
into it. 

What IT intend, Mr. Spectator, by 
writing all this to you, 1s, that you 
would, before you go any further with 
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your panegyrics on the fair-ſex, give 
them ſome lectures upon their filly ap- 
probat:ons. It is that I am weary of 
vice, and that it was not my natural 
way, that I am now fo far recovered as 
not to bring this belicving dear creature 
to contempt and poverty tor her gene- 
roſity to me. At the ſame time tell the 
vouth of good education of our ſex, that 
they take too ittle care of improving 
themſelves in little things; a good air 
at entering into a room, a proper auda- 
city in expreſſing himielt with gaiety 
and gracetfulneſs, would make a voun 
gentleman of virtue and ſenſe capable of 
diſcountenancing the thallow 1unpudent 
rogues that ſhine among the women. 

Mr, Spectator, I do not doubt but 
you are a very ſagacious perſon, but you 
are lo great with Tully of late, that I 
fear you will contemn thele things as 
matters of no conſequence: but believe 
me, Sir, they are of the higheſt import- 
ance to human life; and if you can do 
any thing towards opening fair cyes, 
you will lay an obligatton upon ail 
your contemporaries who are lathers, 
huſbands, or brothers to females. Your 
mott attectonate humble tervant, 
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TY MALA 


HE NUVGE SERIA DUCUNT 
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THESE THINGS, WHICH XOW SEEM FRIVOLOUS AND SLIGHT, 
WILL PROVE OF SER10US CONSEQUENCE, RoscoMmMoNe 


Have more than once taken notice of 

an indecent licence taken in diſcourſe, 
wherein the converſation on one part is 
| involuntary, and the effect of ſome ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances. This happens in 
travelling together in the ſame hired 
coach, ſitting near each other in any 
public aſſembly, or the like. I have, 
upon making obſervations cf this tort, 
received innumerable meffages from that 
art of the fair-ſex whole lot in life is 
to be of anv trade or public way of life, 
Thev are all to a woman urgent with 
me to lay before the world the unhappy 
circumſtances they are under, from the 
unreaſonable liberty which :3 taken in 
their preſence, to talk on what ſubjcEt it 
is thought fit by every coxcomb who 


wants underſtanding or breeding. One 


or two of thee complaints I ſhall fer 
down. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I K-ep a coffee-houſe, and am one of 
thoſe whom you have thought fit to 
mention as an idol ſome time ago, I 
tuftcred a good deal of raillery upon that 
occaſion; but ſhall heartily forgive you, 
who are the cauſe of it, if you will do 
me juſtice in another point. What I 
aſs of you is, to acquaint my cuſtomers, 
who are otherwite very good ones, that 
I am unavoidihly baſped in my bar, 
and cannot help hearing the improper 
diſcourſes ny are pleaſed to entertain 
me with. They ſtrive who ſhall ſay 
the 
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THE 


the moſt immodeſt things in my hearing. 
At the fame time half a dozen of them 
toll at the bar ſtaring juſt in my face, 
realy to interpret my looks and gettures 
according to their own yy — 
In this paſſive condition I know not 
where to caſt my eyes, place my hands, 
or what to employ myſelf in: but this 
confulon is to be a jeſt, and I hear them 
{iy in the end, with an infipid air of 
mirth and ſubtlety ! Let her alone, ſhe 
© knows as well as we, for all ſhe looks 
%.“ Good Mr. SpeQtator, perſuade 
gentlemen that it is out of all decency: 
lav it is poſſible a woman may be mo- 
deſt and yet keep a public-houſe. Be 
pleaſed to argue, that in truth the affront 
is the more unpardonable hecaule I am 
voiiged to ſuffer it, and cannot fly from 
it, I do aflure you, Sir, the cheartul- 
nels of life which would ariſe from the 
honeſt gain T have, is utterly loſt to me, 
trom the endleſs, flat, impertinent plea- 
entries which I hear from morning to 
night. Ina word, it is too much for 
me to bear; and I defire you to acquaint 
them, that Iwill keep pen and ink at 
the bar, and write down all they ſay to 
me, and fend it to you for the preſs. It 
1s pollible when they ſee how empty 
nat they ſpeak, without the advantage 
0: an impudent countenance and geſture, 
appear, they may come to ſome ſenſe 
of themſelves, and the inſults they are 
guilty of towards me. I am, Sir, your 
molt humble ſervant, 

Tus Ivor, 


This repreſentation is ſo juſt, that it 
is hard to ſpeak of it without an indig- 
nation which perhaps would appear too 
e.evated to ſuch as can be guilty of this 
inhuman treatment, where they ſee they 
affront a modett, plain, and ingenuous 
behaviour. This correſpondent is not 
the only ſufferer in this kind, for I have 
loag letters both from the Royal and 
New Exchange on the fame ſubject. 
They tell me that a young fop cannot 
buy 2 pair of gloves, but he is at the 
ame time ſtraining for ſome ingenious 
dry to ſay to the young woman who 
helps them on. Tt is no tmall addition 
to the calamity, that the rognes buy as 
tard as the plaineſt and modeſteſt cuſ- 
iomers they have; befides which, they 
lol] upon their counters half an hour 
longer than they need, to drive awa 
ner cuſtomers, who are to ſhare their 
mpertinences with the milliner, or go 
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to another ſhop. Letters from Change 
Alley are full of the ſame evil, and the 
girls tell me except I can chate ſome 
eminent merchaats from their ſhops they 
ſhall in a ſhort time fail. It is very un- 
accountable, that men can have ſo little 
deference to all mankind who paſs by 
them, as to bear being ſeen toyirg by 
two's and three's at a time, wich no other 
* but to appear gay enough te 

eep up a light converſation of common= 
place jefts, to the injury of her whoſe 
credit is certainly hurt by it, though 
their own may be ſtrong enough to bear 
it, When we come to have exact ac- 
counts of theſe converſations, it is not 
to he doubted but that their diſcourſes 
will raiſe the ufual ſtile of buying and 
ſelling: inftead of tue plain downright 
lying, and aſking and bidding fo une- 
qually to what they will really give and 
take, we may hope to have from theſe fine 
folks an exchange of compliments 
There muſt certaiuly be a great deal 
of pleaſant difference between the com- 
merce of lovers, and that of all oth 
dealers, who are, in a kind, adverſaries. 
A ſealed bond, or a bank note, would 
be a pretty gallantry to convey unſeen 
into the hands of one whom a director 
is charmed with ; otherwiſe the city- 
loiterers are ſtil] more unreaſonable than 
thoſe at the other end of the town: at 
the New Exchange they are eloquert 
for want of caſh, but in the city they 
ought with caſh to ſupply their want of 


_ eloquence. 


If one might be ſerious on this pre- 
vailing folly, one might obſerve, that it 
is a melancholy thing, when the world 
is mercenary even to the buying and 
ſelling our very perſons; that young 
women, though they have never fo great 
attractions from nature, are never the 
nearer being happily diſpoſed of in mar- 
riage; I fay, it is very hard under this 
neceſſity, it ſhall not be poſſible for them: 
to go into a way of trade for their main- 
tenznce, but their very excellencics and 
perſonal perf. tions ſhall he a difad- 
vantage to them, and fubjet them to be 
treated as if they food there to ſell thei 
perſons to proſiitution. There cannot 
be a more meizncholy circumſtance to 
one who has made any obſervation 1n 
the world, than one of thoſe erring 
creatures expoſed to baykruptcy. When 
that happens, none of theſe toying fools 
will do any more than any other man 


they meet to preſerve her from infamy; 
> Þ 3 Maſulc, 
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inſult, and diemper. A won an ts r2- 
turally moch rr. ran the ether x; 
and a man of hour an! er te mau 
have this i bis view in alk manner of 
commerce with ber. c this well 
weichen, incou tr Ng rilaidry, abel 
nonſenit, would pat be wore nature tg 
entertain women unn than men; and 
it would be ch tim ot nefice tog 
into a mo of on: of tue 5 ung wo 

men withont having. as ine $3.22 t 
other 4 adcr. ] lt 21li Era t $ TOTSHEE 
tion with a letter I] have received trom a 
pretty miner in the ny, 


MK, SFECTATOR, 
I Meeren your account of heantion, 
and was not a ite furprite't o nn 
ro charat- of wy tm jt. I do att 
fare vom Þ have liese eli? to do but to 
Zive au hence 45 | wn luch. Here are 
5 5 a 
mere ente nne nan eren 


who call in as ( nl as ey 33 to 
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Change, fo fiy Omething of mvroguiſh 
„ e. aun here is ons who makes ne 
nee or tee a week tundle over all 
33. 00d, 3:4 then owns it was oni 4 
aner tene act with the te pretty 
hands; then tvs our three Pence in 4 
little rih band tor his writbands, and 
inks be is a min of great vivacity, 
There +4 an ore thing not far off ma 
vihoie f 3 F frequen ted only ov pers! 
ot buon! 5 chat g 2H ** lon: * bats 
45 poi n [ Inſt i that am a Henne 
betretet with tor noth.ng but ny 
neauty? Be picated to affign rates ty 
g ny K ud I: e, CT 1 K © 4} 1: 'y * 10 
come to fe we, or 1 flu be unfone hy 
mv ulmmers lor vant of —— 
Alb:cinda, Fudofia, and all the ref, 
would we ul jun : us we 11s, if the, 
Vere in our onde on; | therefore pr iv 
contider the difticis of 11% the lower o:. 
Cr of baute, and 1 ft u he 
I Your ubliced humble fervar 
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SINCE PERGUR'D, DUST MURE CHARMING CRO. Derr 


Do nc! think an thing cauld make 


("4 


a pl. *r enteitalumcnt, than the 
hiſtory of the r igr ing fav. urid. among 
the women t om tine to. tun bout this 


town: nn . man gzcccurt ve a to 
5 : ; 
have à fantiiiul orfol on of each lady 


1 „ 
TOC WHAT INC 3: L 4; CH ABT UCL Gt, 
an! he ought to tel! ui by what parti 
cular aft on or diet he bellered he 
lov be mots ſuccelsfal. As tor my 
part, I Lave aways made ins caly a udg- 
ment. When a nan die) s tor the ladies, 
25 hen he 5 uiphes ter hui ting or 
COULHIS. The Ona s man! 2 ver- 


ton in his ur an. bchavicur qinte dir. 
ferent jrom the en of our Teri ; his 
Fart) is nie loſt ant naegligent, bis 
manner wore fort and indoient; that is 
to lay, in both theſe cates there i an 
apparent endeavour to apfear dene 
cerned and carei:is. Ta caiching Lirds 
the fowlers have 4 method of unitating 

wing tne:n t9 the ſnare; 
and you; w nan men have always a 
Emule of tue errature they hope to 


betrays in their own converſation. 
wman's man is very knowing in = 
that — from one family to ant. 
has little pretty otliciouinciles, is n.. 
at a lots for what is good for a cold, a. 
not amiſs if he has à bottle of ipic.! 
in his pocket in caſe of any ſudden 
diſpoſition, 

Curiohty having been my prevail. "s 
paſſion, and indeed the ſole entertal 
ment of my life, I have ſometimes na 
it my buſineſs to examine the ccurſe © 
in trigues as well as the manners am! a- - 
compliſhments of ſuch as have bega me 
ſuccefsful that way. In all my o- 
ſervation, I never knew a man of 8051 
underſtanding a general favourite; o. 
fingularity in his behaviour, ſome w hun 0 
in his way of life, and what would hav? 

made him ridiculous among the men, 
has recommended him to the other {cx. 
I ſhould be very ſorry to offend a people 
ſo tortunate as thete of whom I am 
{peaking ; but let any one look over the 
old beaux, and he will find the man cf 
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To make 2 woman's man, her. 

not bea nan of inte, or a tel; t 
hifinc e is to entertain, an it is mug 
4 ter to Rave 1 faculty of arguing, tlan 
capacitx of  zurlging right. But tlie 
bien ant-it cf F al the women's equip ge 
are your regiilar vifitants; theſe are vo- 
unters in 4 eir feryice, without nc 
of pay or preterment ; it is enough th. 
they can lend out tom a pubic PICS 
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that they are admitted on a pub. c da 
and can be 21 owed 0. 15 away jt ut 
that ben 2 101 Ac! , el ns it tne, in 5 » CCNle 


2nNV of the fair. Bit COCMmiINUTN nie 
Ahove all others to tho who are er 
tor your rumers oi ladies; thele arc v2 
choiceit fpirits which our age ps oduces. 
We have izveral of thete wreiiftivic ren- 
tlemen among us when tie comp! ny is 
in town. Theie fet os are 2. Com b. Ih- 


ed with the knowledge of the Ai 


occherentes about cdurt nd town, have 
that ant at 2 ; God. mLIECUINEG V wich i: EK 
chu wwe of fry moratiy, and contitts only 
TX Dee PRUYKCLY GUEcer ys privacy dau- 
wle. 

I wonderful how fir fond „pn 
of hericlf can carr v a4 woman tom Ke 
ber have the leit regard to a profciled 
kn en Wann 8 m but 18 [cagce 
ere of all the women who are in ihe tcur 
of galtantries ever hears any thing of 
wh tithe common tente of fober minds, 
but are entertained with a continun! 
rnd of fers, thev cannat be mite 
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11:15 there ſhould be public 
wuning ot his rei ence in town, that 
eemor e our wires and d: ny raters. 
at happens lometi:nes th it (vc a fine 
man ius read all the mitcellany poems, 
ir canis, and has the 

trank-ton of Oris Epiſtles by heart. 
© Oh if it were po{E hin that ſuch à one 


© could be as ud as he 13 charming 
But that i is too much, the women will 
c (hare ich 2 3 falle man: 2 littie 
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© of die Cups in it; andthen call one 
% many loft names which a wan of 


his learning has at his fingers-ends. 

Whore ture is {ume excule for [r nity, 
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of many a lady one might name, at the 
fight of one of theſe who makes it no 
muyquity to go on trom day to day in the 
tu of woman-flaughter. 

It is certain that people are got into a 
way of affectation, with a manner of 
over looking the molt ſolid virtues, and 
admiring the moſt trivial excellencies. 
The woman is to far from «expecting to 
be contemned tor being a very injudici- 
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ous ſilly animal, that while ſhe can pre- 
ſerve her features and her mien, the 
knows ſhe is ſt Il the obie&t ot denre; 
and there is a fort of tecret ambition, 
from reading frivolous books, and kœep- 
ing as 22 company, each ide to 
be amiable in perfection, and arrive at 
the characters of the dear ducaver and 
the perjured fair. T 


Ne CLVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 


GG NTUS NATATE COMES QUIT TYFMOFRAT ASTRUM), 


WATUY.F bEVUS HUEMAN.L, 
QUODQUE CAPE 1 


SUR TALIS IN UN UN- 


Hon. Ev. 11. 1. 2. v. iy. 


TMITATED. 


— THAT DIRECETING row'n, 


WHU FURMS THE GENIUS IN 
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THAT GOD OF NATURE, WHO, WITHIN US STILL, 


TYNCLINES UUR ACTION, NUT CONSTRAINS OUR VIII. 


Am very much at a luſs to express 

hy any word that occurs to me in 
our langunge that which is unceritood 
by Indoles in Latin. The natural dil- 
poſition to any particular art, ſcience, 
profetiion, or trade, 1s very much to be 
conſulted in the care of youth, and ſtu- 
died hy men for their own conduct when 
they form to themtelves any ſcheme of 
life. It is wonderfully hard indeed for 
a man to judge of his own capacity im- 
partially; that may look great to me 
which may appear little to another, and 
I may be carried by fondnets towards 
myſelf to far, as to attempt things too 
high for my talents and accompliſh- 
ments; but it is not methinks ſo very 
diſficult a matter to make a judgment of 
the abilitics of others, eſpecially of thoſe 
who are in their fancy. My com- 
mon- place hook directs me on this oc- 
calion to memion the dawning of grcat- 
neſs in Alexander, who being aſked in 
his youth to contend for a prize in the 
Olympick games, anſwered he would, 
if he had kings to run againſt him. Cal- 
ſuus, who was one of the conſpirators 
avant Cxiar, gave as great a proof of 
his temper, when in his childhood he 
firuck a play- fellow, the fon of Sylla, 
for ſavir g his father was maſter of the 
Roman people. Scipio is reported to 
have an{wered, when tome flatterers at 
ſupper were aſking him what the Ro- 
mans heuld do tor a gencral after bis 
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death—“ Take Maius.“ Marius was 
then a very boy, and had given no in- 
ſtunces cf his valour; but it was vilble 
to Scipio from the mannes of the youth, 
that he had a foul formed for the at- 
tempt and execution of great under— 
takings, I muſt confeſs I huve very 
often with much forrow bewailed the 
nuisfortune of the children of Great Bris 
tan, when I confider the 1znorance and 
undiſcerning of the gencrality of {chou!- 
maſters. The boated liberty we talk 
of is hut a mean reward for the lung 
ſervitude, the many heart-achs and ter- 
rors, to which our childhood is expolcd 
in going through a grammar-ſchoot : 
many of theſe ſtupid 1yrawts cxerciic 
their cruelty without any manner as 
diſtinction of the capacities of children, 
or the intention of parents in their be- 
half. There are many excellent tem- 
pers which are worthy to be nouriſhed 
and cujtivated with ail poſſible diligence 
and care, that were never deigned to 
be acquainted with Arittotle, Tully, er 
Virgil; and there are as many who have 
capacities for underſtanding every word 
thuie great perſons have wiit, and vet 
were nut born to have any re 4th of their 
writings. For want of tits common 


and obvious diſcerning in theie who 
have the care of youth, we have ſo many 
hundred unaccoum:itbic creatures every 
age vhipped up into orcat icholars, that 


are for ever new à right unde; ſlanding 
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and will never arrive at it. Theſe are 
the ſcandal of letters, and theſe are ge- 
perally the men who are to teach others. 
'Che ſente of ſhame and honour is enough 
to keep the world itſelf in order without 
corporal punithment, much more to train 
the minds of nncorrupted and innocent 
children. It happens, I doubt not, more 
than once in a year, that a lad is chat- 
tited tor a blockhead, when it is a good 
apprehenſion that makes him incapa- 
hie of knowing what his teacher means : 
1 britk imagination very often may ſug- 
gen an error, which a lad could not 
h ive fallen into, if he had been as heavy 
in conjecturing as his maſter in expiain- 
ing: but there is no mercy even towards 
2 wrong interpretation of his meaning, 
he tifferings of the ſcholar's body are 
to rettify the miltakes of his mind. 

am confident that no bay who will 
not be allured to letters without blows, 
will ever be brought to any thing with 
them. A great or good mind nus ne- 
ceiluriy be the worte for ſuch indigni- 
ties; and it is a fact change to lote of it's 
virtue for the improvement of it's k1ow- 
ledge. No one who has gone through 
what they call a great ſchool, but mult 
remember to have ſeen children of ex- 
cellent and ingenuous natures, as has 
afterwards appeared in their manhood; 
ay no man has paſſed through this 
way of education but muſt have ſeen an 
ingenuous creature expiring with ſhame, 
with pale looks, beteeching forrow, and 
ſilent tears, throw up it's honeſt eyes, 
and kneel on it's tender knees to an in- 
exorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
talle quantity of a word in making a La- 
tin verſe : the child is puniſhed, and che 
next day he commits a like crime, and 
to a third with the lame conſequence. 
I would fain aik any reaſonable man 
whether this lad, in the fumplicity of his 
native innocence, full of ſhame, and ca- 
pable of any impreſhon from that grace 
ot foul, was not fitter for any purpole 
in this lite, than after that ſpark of vir- 
tue is extinguiſhed in him, though he 
is able to write twenty verſes in an even- 
ing? 

Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of 
talkinz—“ As the immortal gods never 
* lexrnt any virtue, though they are en- 
* dued with all that is good; ſo there 
are ſome men who have fo natural a 
* propenhty to what they ſhould follow, 
that they Earn it almoſt as toon as 
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© they hear it.” Plants and vegetables 
are cultivated into the production of finer 
fruit than they would yield without that 
care; and yet we cannot entertain hopes 
of producing a tender conſcions ſpirit 
into acts of virtue, Without the ſame 
method as is uſed to cut timber, or 
give new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice 
that we may attribute a certain hardneſs 
and ferocity which ſome men, though 
liberally educated, carry about them in 
all their behaviour. To be hred like a 
gentleman, and puniſhed Ike a male- 
factor, muſt, as we fee it does, prodnce 
that illiberal ſauicineſs which we fer 
ſometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who ſuffered the fox, 
which he had ſtolen and hid under his 
coat, to cut into his bowels, I dare ſay 
had not halt the wi or petulance which 
we learn at great tt hooks among us; but 
the glorions ſente of honour, or rather 
fear of ſhane, winch he demonitrated in 
that action, was wort! all the learning 
in tue world without it. 1 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy 
conſideration, thit a little negligence 
can ſpoil us, but gruat in duſtry is neceſ- 
fary to improve ug; the moſt excellent 
natures are ſoon devreciated, but evil 
tempers are long before they are exalted 
into good habits. To help this by pu- 
niihments, is the ſame thing as killing 
a man to cure him of a diſtemper; when 
he comes to ſuffer puniſkment in that 
one circumſtance, he is brought below 
the exiſtence of a rational creature, and 
is in the ſtate of a brute that moves oniy 
by the admonition of ſtripes. But fince 
this cuſtom of educating by the jaſh is 
ſuffered by the gentry + Great Britain, 
I would prevail one that noreſt heavy 
lads may be diſmifle:i from flavery ſooner 
than they are at preſent, and not whip- 
ped on to their fourteenth and fifteenth 
year, whether they expect any progreſs 
from tem or not. Let the child's ca- 
paucity be forthwith examined, and he 
tent t ſome mechanic wav of life, with- 
out refpet to his birth, if nature de- 
bgnedt him for nothing higher: let him 
go before he has innocently ſuffered, 
and is debaſud into a dereliftion of mind 
tor deing what it is no guilt to be, a 
plain man. I would not here be ſup- 
pole to have ſaid, that our learned men 
of either robe who have been whipped 
28 ichoo!, art not tl mer of noble and 

libera! 
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Sir, your muſt humble ſervant. 
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cept thoſe who, you ſay, are our con- 
ftant vilitants. I was upon the occa- 
fon commithoned by the company to 
write to you, and tell you, that we ſhall 
not part with the men that we have at 
preſent, until the men of ſenſe think fit 
to relieve them, and give us their com- 
pany in their ſtead. You cannot ima- 
gine but that we love to hear reaſon and 
good ſenſe better than the ribaldry we 
are at preſent entertained with; but we 
muſt have company, and among vs, 
very inconſiderable is better than none 
at all. We are made for the cements 
af ſociety, and came into the world to 
create relations among mankind; and 
folitude is an unnatural being to us. If 
the men of good underſtanding would 
forget a little of their ſeverity, they 
would find their account in it; and their 
wiſdom would have a pleature in it, to 
which they are now (trangers. It is na- 
tural among us when men have a true 
reliſh of our company and our value, 
to ſay every thing with a better grace; 
and 2 is without deſigning it tome. 
thing ornamental in what men utter be- 
fore women, which is loſt or neglected in 
converſations of men only. Give me 
leave to tell you, Sir, it would do you 
no great harm if you yourſelf came a 
little more into our company; it would 
certainly cure you of a certain politive 
and determining manner in which you 
talk ſometimes. In hopes of your 
amendment, 

I am, Sir, your gentle rcader, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

YR profeſſed regard to the fair- 

ſex, ma aps make them value 
your admonitions when they will not 
thoſe of other men. I defire you, Sir, 
to repeat ſom lectures upon ſubjects 
which you have now and then in a 
curſory manner only juſt touched, I 
would have a Spectator wholly writ 
upon good - breeding: and after you have 
akerted that tine and place are w be 
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very much conſidered in all our actions, 
it will be proper to dwell upon beha- 
viour at church. On Sunday laft a 
grave and reverend man preached at our 
church: there was ſomething particular 
in his accent, but without any manner 
of affectation. This particul.rity a ſet 
of giglers thought the molt neceſſa 
thing to be taken notice of in his whole 
diicourie, and made it an occation of 
mirth during the whole time of ſermon: 
you ſhoul4 fee one of them ready to 
burtt behind a fan, another pointing to 
a companion in another ſcat, and a third 
with an arch compoſure, as if ſhe would 
if poſſible tile her laughter. "There were 
many gentiemen why looked 2t them 
ſtedtaſtly, but this they took for ogling 
and admiring them: there was one of 
the merry one's in particul r, tht found 
out but juſt then that the nad hve fingers. 
for ſhe fell a reckoning the pretty pieces 
of ivory over and uver again, to find 
herielf employment and not laugn out, 
Would it net be expedient, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that the churchwardea mould 
hold up his wand on thete o-cafions, 
and keep the decency of the place as a 
magiſtrate does the peace in a tumult 
elſewhere? 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Am a woman's man, and read with 

a very fine lady your paper, wherein 
you fall upon us whom you teavy: what 
do you think I did? You muſt know 
ſhe was drefling, I reac! the SpeRator 
to her, and ſhe laughel at the places 
where ſhe thought I was touched; I 
threw away your moral, and taking up 
her girdle, cried ou. | 


Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the reſt the fun goes round. 


She ſmiled, Sir, and aid you were 2 
pedant; ſo fay of me what you pientes 
read Seneca, and quote him againit me 
if you think fit. 

T I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
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THE CLOVD, WHICH, INTERCEPTING THE CLEAR LICHT, 
HANGS O'FR THE EYES, AND GLUNTS THY MORTAL SIGHT, 


1 WILL REMUYE 


\ THFN I was at Grand Cairo, I 

picked up leveral oriental ma- 
nuſcripts, which I have ſtil by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled, 
The Viſions cf Mirzah,” which I have 
read over with great pleaiuie, TI mtend 
to give it to the public when TI have no 
other entertainment tor them; and | 
ſhall begin with the hrt vinon, wich [ 
have tranuatcd word tor word as tvl- 


Jows. 


Oo" the Ffth day of the moon, which 

according to the-cuſtom ot my tore- 
tathers I aivays keep holy, atter having 
waſhed my ſeit, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I afcended the high hills 
vi Bagdat, in order to pats the reſt of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As 
1 was here airing myſelf on the taps of 
the mountains, I fell into a protound 
contemplation on the vanity of human 
lite; and paſſing from one thought to 
another“ Surely, ſaid I, man is but 
* a thadow, and lite a dream. Whillt 


I was thus muling, I caſt my eyes to- 


wards the ſummit of a rock that was 
not far trom me, where 1 ditcovered 
one in the habit of a ſnepherd, with a 
little muſical inſtrument in his hand. 
As I locked upon him he applied it to 
his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The lound of it was exc:eing ſweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and 
altogether — trom thing I 
had ever heard: thev put me in mind of 
thoſe heaveniy airs that are played to 
the departed fouls of god men upon 
their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear 
out the impreilions of the laſt agonies, 
and quality them for the pleatures of 
that happy place. My heart melted 
away in ſecret raptures. 

I had been ofien told that the rock 
before me was the haunt of a genius; 


and that ſeveral had been entertained 
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with mufic who had paſſed by it, but 
never heard that the muſician had be- 
tore made himſelf vifible. When he 
had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe trani- 
porting airs which he played, to taſte 
the pleatures of his converſation, as I 
looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he 
beckonec to me, and by the waving of 
his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he fat. I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſupe- 
rior nature; and as my heart was entire- 
ly ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains I 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with 
a look of compaiſion and ility that 
familiarized him to my imaginaticn, 
and at once diſpelled all the fears and 
apprehenſions with which I approached 
him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and taking me by the hand—* Mirzah, 
laid he, I have heard thee in thy ſoli- 
© loquies; follow me. 

He then led me to the higheſt pinna- 
cle of the rock, and placing me on the 
top of ii Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, ald 
he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt.—“ i 
* ſee,” faid I, a huge valley, and 4 
* prodigious tide of water rolling through 
t. — The valley that thou ſeeſt, 
laid he, © is the vale of miſery, and the 
tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part ot? 
the great tide of eternity.'—— What 
is the reaſon,” ſaid I, that the tide 1 

fee riſes out of a thick mitt at one end, 
and again loſes itſelf in a thick mitt 
at the other? What thou ſeeſt, 1414 
e, is that portion of eternity whac't 
is called Time, meaſured out by the 
tun, and reaching from the beginning 
of the world to it's conſummation 
Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that 
is thus bounded with darkneſs at both 
ends, and tell me what thou diſco- 
vereſt in it. I fee a bridge,” faid 
I, © ſtanding in the midſt of the tide.” 
Tue bridge thou ſceſt, ſaid he, 15 

s human 
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e human life, confider it attentivelg.“ 
Upon a more letturely furvey of it, I 
found that it coniifted of threefoore and 
ten entire arches, with fev-ral broken 
arches, which, a:!ded to thote that were 
mtire, made ub the number about an 
hundred, As I was counting the archees, 
the genius told me that this bri4ge con- 
ſifted at Frft of a thontaud arches 3 but 
that age flood (wept away the reit, 
ani left ihe hiilge ir the rumons con- 
dition I now beheld it. Rut tell me 
* further,” fd he, what thou diſco- 
6 vereſt on it.“ I fee multitudes of 
6 people paſſing OVer it, 1414 I. 6 and 
© a black cloud hanging on exch end of 
it. As I looked more attentively, I 
faw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide 
that fluwed underneath 1; ant wpon 
tarther examination, perceived there 
were innumerable trap-doors that hay 
concealed in the brite, which the wi” 
jengers no founter trol nen, hut they 
feil through them int the te and im- 
mediately diſappexret, hi{len 
pit-falls were ſet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, hat throngs of 
people no ſooner broke through the 
«!oud, but many of them feli into them. 
They grew thinner towards the mile, 
tut multiplied and Jay clofer together 
tywards the end of the arches that were 
intire. 

There were indeed ſome perſons, but 
their number was very ſmall, that con- 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through on» at - 
ter another, being quite tired and ipent 
ith fo long a walk. 

L paſſed ſome time in the contempla- 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the 
great variety of obje s which it e- 
tented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to ſee feveral dropping un- 
expectedly in the midit of mirth and 
Illity, and catching at every thing that 
good by them to fave themſelves. Some 
were looking up towards the heavens in 
4 thoughtful poſture, and in the mit 
of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and feil out 
oi fight. Multitudes were very buly 
in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered 
:n their eyes and danced before them; 
but often when they thought themſelves 
within the reach of them, their footing 
zailed and down they funk. In this 
confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 
with ſcymitars in their hands, and others 


with urinals, who rau to and fro vpon 


l lie 


tie bridge. thruſſing ſeveral perſ ers en 
trap-Jdours winch dil not cem to 114 fn 
their way, ard which they might have 
ele had they net been thus forced 
nun th ils 

We coins Geing me inde. melt 


mt m toncholy profpeet, to! me I 
had dweltiong evongh upon it: Take 
* thine ev+s off the bridge, ſaid he, an! 

te.! nie f thou yet ſeeſt any thing 
mou doſt not. cm wre! end.“ pon 
100 KINT 12 What We in, {114 . 
* thois creat habts of birds that are 
e perpetnally hovering about the hridge, 
ande 18 upon Ti tom tine to tune? 
1e vultn: es, harpies, ravens, cormo- 

ran e, andamrguanvother feathered 
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creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, 
hat perch in great numbers upon the 
mille arches, * Theie, tai! the 
genius, * are envy, avvice, tuperitition, 
delpur, love, with the like cares and 
* pathors that inteit human life.” 
here tetched 1 deep nh; 6 Alas,” 
{ud 1, men was made in vain! How 
 b5 he gen ata to mniterv and wot - 
talen? torture im ſite, and ſwallowed 
up in veith!” The genius being 
me. ved with compaſiion towards me, hid 
me quit o uncomfortable a proſpect. 
Lock ro more," taid he, * on man in 
the flat ita of his exiſtence, in his 
letting out tor cternity; but calt thine 
eve on that thick miſt into which the 
ide bears the teveral generations of 
mortals that fall into it.“ I ducted 
my kt as I was oriiered, and, whether 
cr nv the good gens ftrengthened it 
with any tupernatural force, or dith- 
pared part of the mitt that was before 
too thick tor the eye to penetrate, I ſaw 
the valley opening at the tarther end, 
end tprexling forth into an immenſe 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midſt of it, and 
dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, in- 
ſomuch that I could diſcover neching in 
it; but the other appeared to me à vaſt 
cen puanted with innumerable Hands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, 
and interwoven with a thouſand little 
ſhining ſeas that ran among them. I 
could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious ha- 
bits with garlands upon their heads, 
paſſing among the trees, lying down by 
the fics of fountains, or reſting on beds 
of flowers; and could hear a confuſed 
harmony of ſinging birds, falling wa- 
ders. human voices, and muſical inſtru 
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ments. Oladnefs in me upon the 
diſcovery of fo delightful a ſcene. I 
wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but 
the genius told me there was no paſſage 
to them, except through the gates of 
death that I faw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The iflands,” fad 
he, that lie ſo freſh and green before 
© thes, and with which the whole face 
of the 0-cxn appears {potted as fr 2s 
thou canſt ſce, are more in number 
thaa the lands of the ſca- more; there 
are miriads cf iſlands behind their 
which chou here dilcovereſt, reaching 
far mer than even thine eve, or even 
thy inacination, can extend iticlt. 
Tet acc. the manſions of good mc: 
after detu, wu according to he de- 
gies and kinds of virtue mn cl GY 
eXcdile J, 5 
ſeveral in ads, Which bound Min 
plealures of different kinds and de 
gros, fuiabl to the reliflies and fer- 
Rigs of thoſe who are tele in 
ther Evol y ian! 15 A paradiſe 48 
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« hitants. Are not theſe, O Mirzzh, 
© habitations worth contending for? 
Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
the opportunities of earning ſuch a 
reward? Is death to be feared, that 
will convey thee to fo happy an exiſt- 
ence? Think not man was made in 
vain, who has luch an eternity re- 
ſerved for him.“ I gazed with inex- 
prefiible pleaſure on thete happy iſlands. 
At length, faid 1—“ Shew me now, I 
 bcſ-cch thee. the fecrets that Fe kid 
© unter thule dark clouds which cover 
© tie cen on the ober Inte of the rock 
© 6: advinicat. The venus making 
me no aiulwer, tur giant to a „deins 
moſelf h hmm @ „„ d ene, but FF 


% 


t. tat d i ett me; I» ben rurned 
25am is the v fon which I kad been fo 
107! Intent oa gy t Winch ut tlie 
1 ie. e 14 Þ&a ! Wee, 41d ihe 
&-:rics; 3 fawn nothing but h- long 
ERCO e en Berat, with onen, 
ſreep, u cams, grazing upon the 


lucdes ot it. 


T he endete $1 vifion of Miuzah, 


Neo CLX. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER z. 


—— Wk MI, Ac" 
MAGNA SONATURUM, DES SUMINGS BUTUS KONOPEM, 


"GR. DAT. IVe 1. 1. Vos 


wo ALONE CAN CLAM TOTS WAMEF WHO WRITES 
WITH FANCY HIGH, 4D EULD AND DARING FLIGHTS, 


1 E is no chara der more fre- 
quently given to a writer than that 
of heing a genius, I have heard many 
z fittle Junncteer called a fine genius. 
There is not an heroic ſcribbler in the 
nation that haz not his sdmirers who 
think him a great genius; and as for 
your ſmatterers in tragedy, there i; 
ſcarce a man among them who is not 
cried up by one or other tor a prodigious 
genms. 

My deſ:gn in this paper is to conſider 
what is properly a great genius, and to 
throw ſome thoughts together on ſo un- 
common a ſubiect. 

Among great geniuſes thoſe few draw 
the admiration cf all the world upon 
them, and tand up as the prodigies of 
mank ind, who by the mere ſtrength of 
natural parts, and without any aiſiſtance 
of art or learning, have produced works 


that were the delight of their on times, 


Carrcn. 


and the wonder of poſterity. There ap- 
pears tomething novly wild and extra- 
vagunt in thele great natural geniuſes, 
that is infiovely 1.cre beautetul than all 
tle mim ant poliſhing of what the 
French call a Bet Epi, by wh ch they 
wonlt expreſs a genus refin d by con- 
veriation, reflection, and the reading of 
the moſt polite guthers. The greateſt 
genus which runs through the arts and 
{cienccs, takes a kind of tu ure om 
them, and fails unavoidably into imi- 
tation. 

Many of theſe great natural geniuſes 
that were never diſciplined and broken 
by rules cf art, are to be found among 
the ancients, and in particular among 
thoſe of the more eattern parts of the 
world. Homer has innumerable flights 
that Virgil was not able to reach, and 
in the Old Teſtament we find ſeveral 


palages more elevated and ſublime — 
an 
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any in Homer. At the ſame time that 
we allow a greater and more daring ge- 
nius to the ancients, we mult own that 
the greateſt of them very much failed in, 
or, if you will, that they were much 
above the nicety and correctneſs of the 
morterns. In their fhimilirudes ant at- 
jullons, provided there was a likenets, 
they did not auch trouble themtelves 
about the decency of the compariſon: 
thus Solomon retembles the note of his 
beloved to the tower of Lehanon which 
louketh towark Damaicus; as the com- 
ing of a thief in the night 1s a ſimilitule 
of the ſame kind in the New Teſtament. 
It would te endes to make collections 
of this nature; Homer illuſtrates one of 
Lis heros encempaſſed with the enemy, 
by 41 2s in a held of corn, that has his 
tides buliboured by all the boys of the 
vilizge without ſtirring a foot for it; 
and an her of them toſſing to and fro 
in his bet and burning with reſentment, 
to a picce ot fic brotied on the coals. 


5 tert ſcular failure in the ancients, 
us a large hei of rallery to the little 
_ who.« an fanch at au indecency 


but not reli the tub ume m theſe Fats 
of wii in gs. Then pretent Emperor of 
Perſia, conformable to this eattern way 
of tlunking, amidtt a great many pm- 
pous ties, denominates himſelt the Sun 
of Glory and the Nutmeg of Delight. 
In ſhort, to cut off ail c: -villiog againſt 


tue ancients, and particularly thole of 


the warmer clunates, who hal moft 
heat and lite in their imaginations, we 
are to conſider that the rule of ob- 
ferving what the French call the Bien- 
ſeance in an alluſion, has been found 
out of later years, and in the colder re- 

gions of the world; where we would. 
make tome — for our want of 
torce and ſpirit, by a {ſcrupulous nicety 
and exactnets in our compoſitions. Our 
countryman Shake'peare was a remark - 
able inſtance of thus firit kind of great 
geniuſes. 

I cannot quit this head without ob- 
ſerving that Pindar was a great genius 
of the firlt cl als, who was hurried on by 
2 natural fire and impetuoſity to vaſt 
conceptions of things and noble fallies 
of imagination. At the ſame time, can 
any thing be more ridiculous than for 
men of a ſober and moderate fancy to 
imitate this poet's way of writing in 
thole monſtrous compoſitions which go 
among us under the name of Pindarics? 


When ſre people copying works, which, 
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as Horace has repreſented them, are 
fingular in their kind, aud inimitablez 
when L tee men following z wregularities 
by rule, and bh the lictle tricks of art 
ſtraining after the moſt unbounded lights 
of nature, | cannot but apply to than 
that paſlage 3 in Terenc:: 8 


"als 
. 41 | 0 r, 


es e 


- e tt 2. 
Ratizhe cer ta f. r 
Quam fo d's fe,, a? iſiniat. 
LV N. gr. 1. 88.1. 
You may as well pretend to be mad and in 
your ſenſes at the dane tine, as + thanx 
ot reducing theſe uncertau things to any 
certainty by realGne 


In ſhort, a modern pin, laric writer, 
compared with Pind-r, is like 2 filker 
among the Camilars compored with Vir 
gil's Sibyl: therc is the Uitortion, gri- 
mace, and outwar| fguro, but notlun, N 
of that divine imp e which rates the 
mind ahove tle It, and makes tlc liuunds 
more than human. 

There is another kind of great ge- 
niutes winch I ſhall pie in . cmd 
_ not as I think them inferior to 

ie firit, but only for duiſtinstion's e, 
they are vt ind. This 
econd clas of great grniulcs are thole 
that have formel themieives by rules, 
and ſuhmitted the greatnets of their na- 
tural talents to the correFtions and tre- 
ſtraints of art. Such among the Greeks 
were Plato and Ariit»tiecz among the 
Romans, Virgil and Tue; among the 
Eacliſh, XIilton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both theſe claſſes of 
authors may be equally great, but ſhews 
tile after a different manner. In the 
firlt it is like a rich ſoil in a happy cite 
mate, that produces a whole widernets 
of noble plants ring in a thoutand 
beau tut landikips, without any certain 
order or regularity. In the other it is 
the ſame rich foil under the tame happy 
climate; that has been laid out in walks 
and purterros, and cut into thape 1d 
beauty hy the ſhill of the 8.5 udener. 

The great danger in th. tc latter kind 
of geniutes, is, Jeſt they cramp ther 
own abilities too much by imitation, and 
form themtelves altogether upon models, 
without giving the tall play to their on 
natural parts. An inmtation ot the beſt 

authors is not to compare with a good 
original; and I believe we may obierve 
that very tew writers make an extraor- 
dinary figure in the world, who kate 

not loinethin g i in their way ol a 


a dillerent 


5 en 


as 
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or expreſſing themſelves that is peculiar * ing in the air, and falling into his hand 


to them, aud intirely their own. * by turns. I think,” las the author, 
It is odd to contider what great ge- I never Law greater feverity than in 
niuſes are ſometimes thrown away upon * this man's face; tor by his wonderful 
trifles. © perleverince an. appiication, he had 
© I once ſaw a ſhepherd," firs a fa- © contacted the feriouinets and gravity 
mons Italian author, who vicd to di- * of + prrve counteilor; and I conid not 


© vert himielt in hist. Anu s with tolling * bur reflect with myteif, that the fame 
© upeggs and catching them 2m v h. © ailiuity and attention, had they been | 
© out breaking tl. n: in w ch he hal « rightly ap pied, might have made hun | 
© arrived to iv giant i dpi ; of 1 periec-. '* a gre ter matheinatician than Archi- | 
E tion, that 1 5 wo! Ke; WY * at @ 6 nedes. 
time for ſev A iuutes togetlicr play» C 
Ne CLXI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
tek DIES AGITAT err To: FrevigUy VER u, 
JGNIS UI IN MEDIO ET SOCK CRATERA COLONANT, 
TE LIBANGE, CENAZAE, voc AT: PFercCAeREISQUMB MACISTARIS 
VELOC!S TACULIT CER GAMINA FOSIT IN ELM 
CORPOPRAGUE AGRESTE NUDAT FR EDURA PAL EST AA. 
MAN IX VETERES VI TAM COL CVERE SABINDG, 
ANC REMUSET FREATERY SIC FCRTIS ETRKOADIA CREVIT)S, 
CCLLICET ET RERUN FACTA EST FULCHEREINA POMA, 
VIS. GEORG, 11. v.55 *, 
HIMSTLF, IN PUSTIC ron, OX nor ifaw, 
10 KURAL POW BS A JUST VBLATION PAYS 
AND ON THE GREEN #75 CANELF ene 1: PLAYS 
THE REFARTY IS IN THE WKIDST;, 7FHE HEAaDL3MENg ROUND 
FUE CHEARPFUL FICTF,, PROVOTKZ 415 KEAL TH IN COBTETS CROWN'S, 
N CALLS ON BACCHUYS, AND PEOOPOUNDS THE r; 
THE GROOM BIS FELLOW-GROOM AT BUT DEFIFS, 
JXD BENDS HES BOW, AND LEVFI.S WITH HIS EVES: 
GR, STRIPT FOR WHESTELING, SMEARS FITS LIMBS WITH o:, 
AND WATCHES WITH A TRIP HIS FOE TO FOIL. 
SUCH WAS THE LIFE THE FRUGAL SARINES LED; 
so BEUS AND KIS BEOTHER GOD WERE ERED: 
FROM WHOM TH" AU>TERE F7RUKIAN VIRTUE ROSES 
AND THIS RUDE LIFE OUR HOMELY FATHERS CHOCE ; 
OLD ROME FROM SUCH A RACE UDZRIVY D) Hit R BIR Th 
THE SEAT OF EMPIKE, AND VH3 CONQUER D EARTH. 
Dzaynes, 
Am glad that my late going int the England is the eve-feaft of the dedication 
country has incrcaied the number of of our churches. I was laſt week at one 
my correipor.dents, one of whom tends of the 3f\ mblics which was held in 5 
me the followi ws letter. rneighbuuring pariſh; where I found their 
green covered with a promiſcuous my) - 
SIR, titude of ail ages and both texes, why 


"* HOUGH ycu are plented tro retire eſteem one another more or leſs the fol- 
from us fo ſoon into the city, I hope lowing part of the year according n: 
vou will not think the attairs of th core they diſtinguiſh themielves at this time. 
ty altogether unworthy of your intpe:- "The whole company were in their holi- 
tion for the future. I bao the honour day Clothes, and divided into ſeveral par- 
of ſeeing your ſhort face at Sir Rover do ties, all of them endeavouring to ſthew 
Coverley's, and have ever ſince tiibugnt Fiemſcives in thoſe exerciſes herein they 
vour perſon and writmgs beth extravr- eld. and to gain the approbation ot 
dinary. Had von ſtaid there © few hs the lockers: on. 
longer, you would have ten a chu miry I torn aring of cudge! players, wha 
waks, which you Kuow in molt pits t were bre king one another's heads 2 
4 
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erder to make ſome impreſion on their 
miſtreſſes hearts. I obſerved a luty 
Sung fel! , who had the mi fortune 
of 2 broken pate; but what cone 
added to the anguith of the wound, was 
his over-hearing an old man, who hook 
his head and ſud, that he queitioned now 
it Black Nate would marry him thele 
three years. I was diverted trom © tar- 
ther obſervation of thele comnatants, by 
2 foot-ball match, which was en the 
other fide of the green; where Lom Short 
behaved himſelt to well, that muit pco- 
le ſeemed to agree it was impefiibie that 
ke ſhould remain a bachelor until the 
next wake. Having played many a 
match myſelf, I could have looked 
longer on this iport, bad I not obterved 
2 country girl, who was poſted on an 
eminence at ſome diſtance trom nic, and 
was making ſo many o grimace- and 
writhing and diſtorting her whole ty 
in to ſtrange a manner, as made ane ver: y 
defirous to know the meaning of it. 
Upon my coming up to her, I tound that 
ſhe was overlooking a ring of wilt» 
lers, and that her (weetheart, a * ron 
of ſwall ſtature, was contending with an 
huge brawny tellow, who twirled tum 
about, and ſhook the little man fo vio— 
cnly, that by a ſecret ſympathy of hearts 
it produced all thoſe ag tiations 12 the 
perſon of his miltrets, who, I «Hare lay, 
Ike Celia in Shakeipeare on the lone o“ 
cation, could have withed hertelt ineithle 
to catch the itrong fellow by the leg. 
The Squire of the parith treats the whole 
company every year w:th a hogthend of 
ale; and propoſes a beaver hat as a re- 
compencèe to him who gtwes molt | #. _ 
This has raiſid tuch a ſpiri: Otenumien 
in the youth of the place, that lome i 
them have rendered themfeives voy ex- 
pert at this excerciſe; and I was vitcn 
{urpriled to ſec a feilow's heels ly up, 
by a trip which was given him fo ſmartly 
that I could icarce d. Dun it. 1 tound 
that the old wreſtlers fel lom entered the 


ring, until! 1 ome 


one Ws grown 0 mi- 
Gable t y having _— te or © of 
1118 opponents; but Krit the N us it 
were in 4a reſerved — — to dei! uy the 


hat, which is always kung WP. uy tue 
prion who gets it in one of the moll 
Gulpicwous parts of the huate, and 1ouk - 
upon by the whole ſamiiy as ſome- 
thing redounding much more ta their 
honour than 4 cont of ums. There was 
a tellow who was fo buſy in regulating 
all the ceremonies, and ſeemed to carry 


9 


ſuch an rot importance in his looks, 
tiat 1 coul not help inquiring wit he 
Wits, and vas | named! cy anſwered 
That he did not value himicif upon no- 
thing, tor than he and his anceſtors had 
won i mPy hots, that bis parlour look - 
et ike . haber. Laſher” $ thop : however 
this th! Fl L ef \ glory ot them all, was the 
reaton chat no one man flood lord of the 
ring toi above three falls while I was 
nmong the m. 

The young maids, who were not 
lookers- on at thele exercites, were them- 
Ives engaged in fone diverſions; and 
upon my aixing a tarmer's fon of my 
own parfth chat he was gazing at with 
fo much attention, he told me, that he 
ing Betty Welch, who I knew 
to br his twoethieart, pitch a bar. 

In tom, I found the men endenvours 
ed to ſhew the women they were no 
cuwards, and that hs whole company 
Itrvel tor commend themiclyes to each 
toner, by making it apperr that they 
wel all ! in 2 bertel ſtate of health, and 
fit to un 18 «ny 12 Ati: MCI of Lodily la- 
buur, 

ur milomert upon this method of 
love and g uur, as it is at preſent 
praQtiled ano! gil us m the country, 
will very much obiige, Sir, 


Your's &c, 


If T wonlk here put on the ſcholar 
and politett un, [might int n ny read. 
ers how th: te hodily exerciſes or 


guns 
were forme: ly encouraged in all the come 
monwenlehs * Gece: from whence 


th. Rows aft 


Are S on * {4 their 


Pentat! un, W: ich Wis 0 p 4 vi 
ruun "gs wreſtung, Ie ing, tiowing, 

and Lor! ing th 1g 1 the x sere 2s 
ner alle Ne. 1 1 2 itt 1 cron I! f e preſs 
or parfley, hals not bring in {othon in 


1 N y - , | TLEY 
thoie days: that there is an Cid Hatute, 


which Th es CCI men I? l ud, 
having tech an chatte, to Keop and er- 
cite ine long bow, by which means our 


anceſt. 15 . Ci * NI Ol nt * 
thc vie Ui tha. Gen 


Nations in 
„„ aud vie had alf 
:, without the incon- 
8 ams; and dat 
EL once met with a buck of projects, in 
which the author contuert g to what 
noble en. nat pil tot emulation, which 
lo remark itiy fhews ittelf among our 
common peopte in thete wakes, might be 
directe“, pr pol that ter the UNProve- 
ment of alt cur hund;cratt trades there 
mould be anuval prizes ict up for fuch 


pertons 


1 2 * 5 
Lilie i Cas ay, 


venience of a ae 
* 
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dne dd were moſt execilent in their 
vera! arts. But laying aide all theſe 
Political confderations, which might 
tempt me to paſs che limits of my paper, 
I coafe(s the greateſt henchit an conve- 
nience that I can obſerve in theſe cuun- 
fettivals, is the bringing young pco- 
phe together, aud giving them an oppor- 
tunity of ſhe vin themſelves in the moſt 
advantugcous licht. A country fellow 
that throws his rival upon his back, has 
gencrally is goo ſucceſs with their com. 
mon mittiets; as nothing is more utual 
than for a nimble-fouted wench to get 
a buſband at the ſame time ſhe wins a 
mock. Love and marriazes are the 
natural eff-<&s of theſe anniverſary af- 
ſemblics. I mut therefore very mich 
approve the method by which my cor- 
reſpondent tells me each ſex endeavors 
to recommend itſelf to the other, ſiice 
nothing ſeems more IKely to prom:f: a 
healthy offspring or a happy cohabita- 
tion, Aud I believe I may atſure my 
country friend, that there has hcen many 
2 court lady who wonld he contented to 
exchange her crazy yourg huſband for 
Tom Short, and feveral men of quality 
who would have parted wi k 2 tender 
yoke-fellow for Black Kite. 
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I am the more pleaſed with having 
love made the principal end and delign 
of theſe meetings, as it ſeems to be moſt 
agreeable to the intent for which 
wee at firtt inſtituted, as we are inform. 
et by the learned Dr. Kennet, with 
whoſe words I ſhall conclude my preſent 
paper. 

* Theſe wakes' ſays he, were in 
imitation of the ancient &y4Tra:, or 
love feaſts; and were firſt eſtabliſhed 
in England by Pope Gregory the 
Great, who in an epiſtle to Melitus 
the Abbot gave order that they ſhould 
be kept in theds or arbories made up 
with hranches and boughs of trees 
round the church.” 
H. adds —* That this laudable euſ- 
tom of wakes prev1iled for many ages. 
until the nice puritans began to ex- 
claim againſt it as a remnant of po- 
pery ; and by degrees the preciſe hu- 
mour grew fo ar, that at an 
Exeter affizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the ſup- 
pn of all wakes; but on Biſhop 
aud's complaming of this innovat- 
ing humour, the king commanded the 
order to be reverſed.” 
X 
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SERVETUR AD IMUM, 


QUALIS AB IXCEPTO PROCESSERILT, ET III con rer. 


Hos. As PoE r. v. 126. 


PRESERVE CONSISTENCY THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE, 


OTHING that is not a real 

crime makes a man appear fo con- 
temptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconſtancy, eſpecially when 
it regards religion or party. In either 
of theſe cales, though a man perhaps 
does hut his duty in changing bis fide, 
he not only mazes himſelt hated by thoſe 
he leit, but is fel lom heartily eſteemed 

thoſe he comes over to. 

In theſe great articles of life, there- 
fore, -a man's conviction ought to be 
very Nong, and if poſſible fo well timed 
that worldly advantages may ſeem to 
have no ſhare in it, or mankind will be 
ill-natured enough to think he does not 
change files out of principle, but either 
out of levity of temper or proſpects of 
intereſt. Converts and renegadoes of 
all kinds ſhould take particular care to 


let the world ice they act upon honours 


able motives; or whatever bations 
they may receive from themſelves, and 
applauſes from thoſe they converſe with, 
they may be very well aſſured that they 
are the ſcorn of all good men, and the 

public marks of infamy and deriſion. 
Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life 
which offer themſelves to our choice, 
and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are 
tie greatelt an — univerſal cauſes of 
all our ditquiet and unhappineſs. When 
ambition pauls one way, intereſt another, 
inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon 
contrary to all, a man is likely to paſs 
his time but ill who has ſo many dif- 
ferent parties to pleaſe. When the mird 
hovers among ſuch a variety of allure- 
ments, one had better ſettle on a way of 
life that is not the very beſt we might 
have choſen, than grow old without de- 
termining our choice, and go out of the 
world, 
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world, as the greater part of mankind 
do, before we have reſolved how to live 
in it. There is but one method of ſet- 
ting ourſelves at reſt in this particular, 
— that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one 
great end as the chief and ultimate aim 
of all our purſuits. If we are firmly 
reſolved to live up to the —_— rea- 
ſon, without any regard to wealth, repu- 
tation, or the like conſiderations, any 
more than as they fall in with our prin- 
cipal deſign, we may go through life 
with ſteadineſs and pleature ; but if we 
act by ſeveral broken views, and will 
not only be virtuous, but wealthy, po- 

lar, and every thing that has a value 

t upon it by the world, we ſhall live 

and die in miſery and repentance. 

One would take more than ordinary 
care to guard one's ſelf againſt this par- 
ticular imperfe&ian, becauſe it is that 
which our nature very ſtrongly inclines 
us to; for if we examine ourſelves 
thoroughly, we ſhall find that we are the 
moſt ch3ngeable beings in the univerſe. 
In reſpect cf our underſtanding, we often 
emhrace and rejeXt the very ſame opi- 
ni>05; vnereas be'ngs above and beneath 
us i:av2 probably no opinions at all, or 
at leaſt no waver:ng and uncertainties in 
thoſe they have. Our ſuperiors are 

ded by intuition, and our inferiors b 
inſtin&. In reſpe& of our wills, we fall 
into crimes and recover out of them, are 
amiable or odious = the . 

t Judge, and paſs our w ife in 
— alking pardon. On the 
contrary, the beings underneath us are 
not capable of ſinning, nor thoſe above 
us of repenting. The one is out of the 
poſſibilities of duty, and the other fixed 
in an eternal courſe of fin, or an eternal 
courſe of virtue. 

'There is ſcarce a ſtate of life, or ſtage 
in it, which does not produce changes 
and revolutions in the mind of man. 
Our ſchemes of thought in infancy are 
loſt in thoſe of youth; theſe too take a 
different turn in manhood, until old age 
often leads us back into our former in- 
fancy. A new title or an unexpected 
ſucceſs throws us out of ourſelves, and 
in a manner deftroys our identity. A 
cloudy day, or a little ſunſhine, have as 

t an influence on many conſtitutions, 
as the moſt real bleſſings or misfortunes. 
A dream varies our being, and changes 
our condition while it laſts; and every 


paſſion, not to mention health and lick - 
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neſs, and the greater alterations in body 
and mind, makes us appear almoſt di 
ferent creatures. If a man is ſo diſtin- 
| among other beings by this in- 
rmity, what can we think of ſuch as 
make themſelves remarkable for it even 
among their own ſpecies? It is a ve 
trifling character to be one of the 
variable beings of the moſt variable 
kind, eſpecially if we conſider that He 
who is the great ſtandard of perfection 
has in him no ſhadow of change, but 
- is the fame yeſterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” 

As this mutability of temper and in- 
conſiſtency with ourſelves is the greateſt 
weakneſs of human nature, ſo it makes 
the perſon who is remarkable for it in a 
very particular manner more ridiculous 
than any other infirmity whattoever, as 
it ſets him in a greater variety of fooliſh 
bghts, and diſtinguiſhes him from him- 
ſelf by an oppolition of party-coloured 
characters. The moſt humorous cha- 
racter in Horace is founded upon this 
unevenneis of temper and irregularity 
of conduct. 


m=— ard babebat 

Ill: Tigellius hoc : Cæſar, qui cogere poſſet 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque ſuam, now 
Nvidguam proficer:t : fi cillibuiſſet, ab ovo 
— ad mala citaret I Bacche, modi ſumms 

ocr med? Licyrejcnat gue chordis quatuor ima. 
Nil aquale Lomini fuit ili: ſeape welut gui 
— tens bflom: perſepe velut qui 
Funonis ſacra ferret : habebat ſepe duce ntot, 
pe decemferwos: mod? reges atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna lequens : mad, 45 mibi men ſa 

tripes, et 

Concha ſalis puri, et tega, quæ defendere frigus, 
Quamvis craſſa, pucut. Decies centena 22 
Huic parco paucis contente, quingue diebus - 
Nil erat in loculis. - Noct᷑es vigilabat ad ipſum 
Mane: diem totum ſlertebat. Nil fuit unguam 


Sic impar ſibi 


Hor. SAT. 111. L1B. 1. 


Inſtead of tranſlating this paſſage in 
Horace, I thall entertain my Engliſh 
reader with the deſcription of a parallel 
character, that is wonderfully well fi- 
niſhed by Mr. Dryden, and ra. ſed upon 
the ſame foundation. 


In the firſt rank of theſe did Zimri ſtand: 
A man fo various, that he ſeem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 
Was ev'ry thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 
But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymit, fidler, ftateſman, and buffoon : 
z R Then 
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Then all for women, painting, rhyming 
8 


Befides ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in 
.  tkinkiage 


THE SPECTATOR. 


8 who cou'd every hour em- 
With ſomething new to with, or to enjoy! 
= 


Ne CLXIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


ST QUID EGO ADCFUFRO, CURAMVE LEVASSO, 


D NUNC TE COQUIT, ET VERSAT SUB PECTORE FIXA, 


ECQUID ERIT PARTI ? 


Eun. arup Turitritivm, 


AY, WILL YOU THANE ME 1F I BRING YOU REST, 
AND ZASE THE TOR TURE CF YOUR LAB RING 12467 


NQUIRIES after happineſs, and 

rules for attaining it, are not ſo 
necefary ard uſeful to mankind as the 
arts of conſolation, and ſupporting one's 
felf under affliction. The utmoſt we 
can hope for in this world ig content- 
ment; if we um at any thing bigher, 
we ſhall meet with nothing but gricf 
and diſappointment. A man ſhould 
direct all his ſtudies and endeavours at 
making himſelf eaſy now, and happy 
hereatter. 

The truth of it is, if ai the happineſs 
that is dnperſed through the whole race 
of mankind in this world were drawn 
together, and put into the poſſeſſion of 
any ſingle man, it would not make a 
very happy being. Though on the con- 
trary, if the miſeries of the whole tpe- 
ties were fixed in a ſingle perſon, hey 
would make a very miferable one. 

I am engaged in this ſubject by the 
following Tere r, winch, though ſub- 
ſcribed by a fictitious name, I have rea- 
ſon to believe is not imaginary, 


ME, SPECTATOR, 
I Am one of your diſciples, and en- 
deavour to live up to your rules, 
which I hope will incline you to pity 
my condition. I ſhall open it to you in 
a very few words. About three years 
Guce a gentleman, whom, I am ture, 
u your elf would have approved, made 
us addreſies to me. He bad every 
thing to recommend him but an eſtate, 
ſo that my friends, who all of them 
applauded his perſon, would not for the 
ſake of both of us favour his paſſion, 
For my own part, I reigned myſelf up 
entirely to the direction of thote who 
knew the world much better than my- 
felf, but fill lived in hopes that ſame 
juncture or other would make me happy 
in the man whom, in my beart, I pre- 


ferred to all the world; being deter- 


mined if I could nat have him, to have 
nobody elſe. About three months ago 
I received a letter from him, acquaint- 
ing me. that by the death of an uncle 
he had a conſiderable eitate left him, 
which he ſaid was welcome to him upon 
no other account, but as he hoped it 
would remove all diffcultics that ay in 
the way to our mutual happineſs. You 
may well ſuppoſe, Sir, with how much 
joy I received this letter, which was 
followed by ſeveral others filled with 
thoſe ex of love and joy, which 
I verily believe nobody felt more ſin- 
cerely, nor knew better how to deſcribe, 
than the gentleman I am *aking of. 
Bur, Sir, ſhall I be ar to tell it 
you! By the laſt week's; U received 
2 letter from an intimate friend of this 
uabappy gentleman, acquainting me, 
that 4 be had — tied his e 
and was preparing for his journey, 

fell fick of a — died. It is im- 


pothble to s to you the diſtreſs I 


am in upon I can only 
have recourſe to devotions, and to 
the reading of books for my con- 


ſolation; and as I always take a parti- 
cular delight in thoſe frequent advices 
aud admonitions which you give the 
public, it would be a very great piece 
of charity in you to lend me your aſſiſt- 
ance in this conjuncture. If after the 
reading of this you find yourſelf 
in a humour, rather to railly and ridi- 
cule, than to comfort me, I deſire you 
would throw it into the fire, and think 
no more of itz but if you are touched 
with my misfortune, which is greater 
than I know how to bear, your coun- 
ſels may very much ſupport, and will 
inhnucly oblige the affli 


LEONORA-» 


A difappoi in love is more 
hard to get over than any other; the 
paſſion 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mon itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſnbdues the 
—5 that it diſables it from ſtru ling 
or bearing up againſt the woes and diſ- 
treſſes which befal ic. The mind mcets 
with other misfortunes in her whole 
ſtrength; ſhe fands collected within 
herſelf, and ſuſtains the ſhock with all 
ihe force which is natural to her; but a 
heart in love has it's foundations ſapped, 
and immediately finks under the weight 
of accidents that are diſagreeable to it's 
favourite paſhon. 

In afflictions men ly draw their 
conſolations out of books of morality, 
which indeed are of great uſe to fortity 
and ſtrengthen the mind ageinſt the im- 
preſſions of forrow. Monheur St. Evre- 


mont, who does not approve of this me- 
— recommends authors who are apt 
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to ſtir up much micth m the mind of the 
readers, and fancies Don Quixote can 

ive more relief to an heavy than 

lutarch or Seneca, as it is much eaſier 
to divert grief than to conquer it. This 
doubtleſs may have it's eiſects on ſome 
tempers. I ſhould rather have recourſe 
to authors of a quite contrary kind, that 
give us inſtances of calamities and mil- 
fortunes, and ſhew human nature in it's 

diſtreſſes. 

If the aſflictions we under be 
very heavy, we ſhall ſome conſola- 
tion in the fociety of as great ſufferers 
as ourſelves, eſpecially when we find 
our companions men of virtue and me- 
If our afliftions are light, we 
ſhall be comforted by the comparifon 
we make between ourſelves and our fel- 
low-ſufferers. A loſs at fea, a fit of 
kckneſs, or the death of a friend, are 
kingdoms in aſhes, to 
the ſword, wretches ſhut — 2 
and the ke ealamities of man- 
ind, that we are out of countenance 
for our own weakneſs, if we fink under 
ſuch littie trokes of fortune. 

Let the diſconſolate Leonora conſider, 
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that at the very time in which ſhe lan- 
guiſhes for the loſy of her «deceaſed lover, 
there are perſons in ſeveral parts of the 
world juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck ; 
others crying out for mercy in the ter- 
rors of a death-bed repentance; others 
lying under the tortures of an infamous 
execution, or the like dreadful calami- 
ties; and the will find her ſorrows va- 
niſh at the appearance of thoſe which 
are ſo much greater and more. aſtoniſn- 


ing. 

1 would further to the con- 
ſideration of my afflifted diſciple, that 
poſſibly what ſhe now looks upon as the 
greateſt misfortune, is not really ſuch 
in itſelf. For my own part, I queſtion 
not but our fouls in a ſeparate ſtate will 
look back on their lives in quite another 
view, than what they had of them in 
the body; and that what the now con- 
ſider as misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments, will very often appear to have 
been eſcapes an bleſſings. 

The mind that hath any caſt towards 
devotion, naturally flies to it in it's af - 
flicrions. 

When I was in France I heard a very 
remarkable ſtory of two lovers, which L 
ſhall relate at length in my to-morrow's 
. not only becauſe the circum- 

ces of it are extraordinary, but be- 
cauſe it may ſerve as an illuſtration to 
all that can be faid on this laſt head, 
and ſhew the power of religion in abat- 
ing that — anguiſh which ſeems 
to lie ſo heavy on Leonora. The 
was told me by a prieſt, as I travelled 
with him in a ſtage-coach. I ſhall 
give it my reader, as well as I can re- 
member, A his 12 3 hav- 
i 1 that if conſolations may 
* — from a wrong religion and a 
miſguided devotion, cannot but 


flow much more naturally from thoſe 
which are A _ and 
eſtabliſhed in good L 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Ne CLXIV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER y. 


11A, QUIS ET ME, INQUIT, MISERAM, ET TE PERDIDIT, OkPHEz? 
FAMQUE VALE: FEROR INGENTI CIRCUMDATA NOCTE, 
INVALIDASQUE 1121 TENDENS, MMU! NON TUA, PALMAS» 


VIS. GSO G. Iv. v. 494 


THEN THUS THE BRIDE: WHAT FURY $E12'D ON THEE, 
UNHAPPY MAN! To LOSE THYSELF AND me? 

AND NOW FAREWEL! IN VOI vp IN SHADES OF NIGHT, 
FOR EVER 1 AM RAVISH'D FROM THY SIGHT: 

IN VAIN I REACH MY FEEBLY HANDS To 101% 


IN SWEET EMBRACES, AH! NO LONGER THINE! 


ONSTANTIA was a woman 
of extraordinary wit and beauty, 
but very unhappy in a father, who 


having arrived at great riches by his 


own induſtry, tock delight in no- 
thing but his money. Theodohus was 
the younger ſon of a decayed family, of 
great parts and learning, improved by 
a gentcel and virtuous education. When 
he was in the twentieth year of his age 
he became acquainted with Conſtantia, 
who had not then patled her fifteenth. 
As he lived but a few miles diſtant from 
her father's houte, he had frequent o 

portunities of ſeeing her; and by the 
advantages of a good perſon and a pleat- 
ing converfation, made ſuch an impreſ- 
fion in her heart as it was impoſſible for 
time to efface: he was himiclf no leſs 
ſmitten with Conftantia. A long ac- 
quaintance made them ſtil] Jilcover new 
beauties in each other, and by degrees 
raiſed in them that mutual pathon which 
had an influence on their following lives. 
It unfortunately happened, that in the 
midſt of this intercourie of love and 
friendſhip between T heodofins and Con- 
ftantia, there broke out an irreparable 


uarrel between their ts, the one 
valuing himfeif too much upon his birth, 
and the other upon his ſons. The 


tather of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at 
the father of Theodofius, that he con- 
traced an unreaiunable averſion towards 
his fon, infomuch that he forbade him 
bis houſe, and charged his daughter 
upon her duty never to ſee him more. 
In the mean time, to break off all com- 
munication berween the two lovers, who 
he knew entertained ſecret hopes of ſome 
favourable opportunity that ſhould bring 
them together, he found out a young 
gentleman of a good fortune and an 
ogrecabie perſon, whom he pitched upon 


Davor. 


as a huſband for his daughter. He 
ſoon concerted this affair fo well, that 
he told Conftantia it was his deſign to 
marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and 
that her wedding ſhould be celebrated 
on ſuch a day. Conftantia, who was 
over-awed with the authority of her fa- 
ther, and unable to object any thing 
againſt fo advantageous a match, re- 
cerved the propoſal with a profound 
ſilence, which her father commended in 
her, as the moſt decent manner of a vir- 
gin's giving her conſent to an overture 
of that Kind. The noiſe of this in- 
tended marriage ſoon reached Theodo- 
fius, who, after a long tumult of paſ- 
ſions which naturally riſe in a lover's 
heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ the fol- 
lowing letter to Conſtantia. 


T HE thought of my Conſtantia, 
which for ſome years has been my 
only happineſs, is now become a greater 
torment to me than I am able to bear. 
Muſt I then live to ſee you another's ? 
The ftreams, the fields and meadows, 
where we have ſo often talked together, 
grow — to me; life itſelf is become 
a burden. May you long be happy in 
the world, but forget that there was 

ever ſuch a man in it as 
THEODOSIUS. 


This letter was conveyed to Con- 
ſtantia that very evening, who fainted 
at the reading of it; and the next morn- 
ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two 
or three meſſengers, that came to her 
father's houſe one after another to en- 


| n= if they had heard any thing of 


heodoſius, who it ſeems had left his 
chamber about midaight, and could ne 
where be found. The deep melancholy, 
which had hung upon his mind ſome 
tine 


THE SPECTATOR. 


time before, made them apprehend the 
wortt that could befal him. Conttantia, 
who knew that nothing but the report 
of her marriage could have driven him 
to ſuch extremities, was not to be com- 
forted : ſhe now accuſed herſelf for hav- 
ing fo tamely given an ear to the pro- 
polal of a huſband, and looked upon 
the new lover as the murderer of Theo- 
doſius: in ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer 
the utmoſt effects of her father's qiſplea- 
fare, rather than comply with a mar- 
rage which appeared to her fo full of 
guilt and horror. The father ſceing 
himfelf entirely rid of Theodofins, and 
hkely to keep a contiderable portion in 
his family, was not very much concerned 
at the obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; 
and did not find it very difficult to ex- 
cuſe himſelf upon that account to his 
intended ſon- in- lav. who had all along 
regarded this alliance rather as a mar- 
riage of convenience than of love. Con- 
ſtantia had nov no relief but in her de- 
votions and exerciſes of religion, to 
which her afflitions had ſo entirely ſub- 
jected her mind, that after ſome years 
bat abated the violence of her ſorrows, 
and fettled her thoughts m a kind of 
— ſhe reſolved to paſs the re- 
mainder of her davs in a convent. Fer 
father was not diſpleaſed with a reto- 
lution, which would ſave money in his 
family, and readily complied with his 
daughter's intentions. Accordmgly in 
the twenty-fifth year of her age, while 
ber beauty was yet in all it's height and 
bloom, he carried her to a neighhour- 
ing city, in order to look out a ſiſter- 
hood of nuns among whom to place his 
daughter. There was in this place a 
father of a convent who was very much 
renowned for his piety and exemp! 
life; and as it is uſual in the Romi 
church for thoſe who are under any great 
affliction, or trouble of mind, to apply 
themſelves to the moſt eminent con{eſTors 
for pardon and conſolation, our beauti- 
ful votary took the opportunity of con- 
teſſing herſelf to this celebrated father. 
We muſt now return to Theodoſtus, 
who, the very morning that the above- 
mentioned enquiries had been made after 
him, arrived at a religious houſe in the 
city, where now Conftantia reſided; and 
deſiring that ſecrecy and concealment of 
the fathers of the convent, which is very 
uſual upon any extraordi occaſion, 
he made himſelf one of the order, with 
a private vow never to enquire after 
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Conſtantia; whom he looked u 
given away to his rival upon the day 
on which, 2ccording to common fame, 
their mattiuge was to have been ſolemn- 
ized, Having in his youth made a good 
progreſs in I-arning, that he might de- 
dicate himſelf more entirely to religion, 
he entered into holy ord-rs, and in a 
few years became renowned for his 
ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſenti- 
ments which he inſpired into all who 
converſe with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determin- 
ed to apply herſelf in confeſſion, though 
neither ſhe nor any other, beiides the 
prior of the convent, knew any thing 
of his name or family. The gay, the 
amiable Theodoſius, had now taken 
upon him the name of Father Francis, 
and was fo far concealed in a long 
heard, a thaven head, and a religious 
habit, that it was impoſſihle to diſcover 
the man of the world in the venerable 
conventual. 

As he was one morning ſhut up in 
his confeſſional, Conſtantia kneeling by 
him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul to him; 
and after having given him the hiſto 
ot a life full of innocence, ſhe burſt out 
in tears, and entered upon that part of 
her ſtory in which he himſelf had fo 
great a ſhare. My behaviour,” favs 
ſhe, „has, I fear, been the death of 2 
* man who had no other fault but that 
of loving me too much. Heaven only 
knows how dear he was to me whilſt 
he lived, and how bitter the remem- 
hrance of him has been to me ever 
* {ince his death.” She here pauſed and 
lified up her cyes that ſtreamed with 
tears towards the father; who was ſo 
moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, 
that he could gnly command his voice, 
which was broke with ſighs and fobbings, 
fo far as to bid her proceed. She fol. 
lowed his dire&ions, and in a flood of 
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tears poured out her heart before him. 


The father could not forbear weeping 
aloud, in ſomuch that in the 'agonies of 
his grief the fear ſhook under him. 
Conſtantia, who thought the good man 
vas thus moved by his compaſſion to- 
wards her, and by the horror of her 
guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt con- 
trition to acquaint him with that vow 
of virginity in which ſhe was going to 


engage herſelf, as the proper atonement 
for her fins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe 
could make to the of Theodo- 


fs, 


The father, who by this time 
had 


4:6 
had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt 


out again into tears upon hearing that 
name to which he had been fo long diſ- 
uſed, and upon receiving this — 
of an un eled fidelity from one who 
he thought had ſeveral years ſince given 
herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. 
Amidſt the interruptions of lus forrow, 
ſeeing his penitent overwhelmed with 
wh he was only able to bid her from 
time to time be comforted—to tell her 
that her fins were forgiven her that her 
guilt was not fo great as ſhe apprehend- 
ed that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to 


be afflicted above meaſure. After which 


he recovered himſelf enough to give her 
the abſolution in form; directing her at 
the ſame time to repair to him again the 
next day, that he might encourage her 
in the pious reſolutions ſhe had taken, 
and give her ſuitable exhortations for 
her behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, 
ard the next — renewed her ap- 

ications. Theodoſius having manned 
bis ſoul with proper thoughts and reflec- 
tions, exerted himſelf on this occafioa 
in the beſt manner he could to animate 
his penitent in the courſe of life ſhe was 
entered upon, and wear out of her mind 
thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions 
which had taken poſſeſſion of it; con- 
cluding, with a premiſe to her, that he 
would from time to time continue his 
admonitions when ſhe ſhould have taken 
upon her the holy veil. © The rulcs of 
© our re{peftive orders, fays he, will 
© not permit that I ſhould ſee you, but 
© you may afſure yourſelf not only of 
* having a place in my prayers, but of 
© receiving iuch frequent inſtructions as 
I can convey to you by letters. Go 
on chearfully in the 10Us courle 
* you have undertaken, and you will 
© quickly find ſuch a peace and fatis- 
faction in your mind, which it is 
© not in the power of the world to 
© Zive,” 

Confiantia's heart was fo elevated 
with the ditcourſe of Father Francis, that 
the very next day ſhe entered upon her 
vow. As toon as the folemnities of her 
reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is 
utual, with the abbeſs into her own 

nent, 

The abbeſs had been informed the 
night before of all that had paſſed be- 
tween her noviciate and Father Francis: 
fram whom ſhe now delivered to her the 
following letter : 


THE SPECTATOR, 


AS the firſt-fruits of thofe joys and 
conſolations which you may expe&t 
from the lite you are now in, I 
muft acquaint you that Theodofius, 
whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your 
thoughts, is ſtill alive; that the fa- 
ther, to whom you have confeſſed your. 
ſelf, was once that Theodoſius whom 
you ſo much lament. The love which 
we have had for ane ayother will make 
us more ha in it's diſappointment 
than it cou ve done in it's ſucceſs. 
Providence has difpoſed of us for-our 
advantage, though not according to our 
wiſhes. Conſider your Theodobus till 
as dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who 
will not ceaſe to pray for you in Father 
Francis. 


Conſtantia ſaw that the hand- writing 
with the contents of the letter: 
and upon reſlecting on the voice of the 
perſon, the behaviour, and above all the 
extreme ſorrow of the father during her 
confeſſion, — | ww in 
eve icular. ter having wept 
er — of joy-—* It is enough, fays 
ſhe, * Theodoſius is {till in being: I ſhall 
© live with comfort and die in peace. 
The letters which the father ſent het 
afterwards are yet extant in the nunnery 
where ſhe refided; and are often read to 
the religious, in order to inſpire 
them with good reſolutions and ſenti- 
meats of virtue. It fo happened, that 
after Conftantia had lived about ten 
years in the cloiſter, a by wo fever broke 
out in the place, which ſwept away great 
multitudes, and among others Theod 
ſius. Upon his death-bed he ſent his 
benediction in a very maving manner to 
Conſtantia, who at that time was her- 


in ſickneſſes of this nature, the 
abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had 
gizen her over, told hes that Thæodoſius 
was juſt before her, and that he 
had ſent his benediction in his laſt 
moments. Conſtantia received- it with 
ure: And now, ſays the, if 1 
do not aſk any thing improper, let me 
© be buried by Theodofius. My vow 
© reaches no farther than the grave- 
© What I aſk is, I ; of 
cit. She died ſoon aftes, and was in- 
terred according to her nequoſt. : 
Their amb 299 Wa is Gs Gone with 
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s ſhort Latin pri_ton over them to 
the following purpoſe. 
Here lie the bodies of Father Francis 
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* and Siſter Conſtance. They were 
© lovely in their lives, and in their deaths 
© they were not divided.” C 


No CLXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


—— 0: NIC! IT, 
FINGERE CINCTUTIS WON EXAVDITA CETHECIS, 
CONTINGET, DABITURQUE LICENTIA SUMPTA PUDENTFR. 


Hos. Azs Porr. v.48. 


wn_—_— OLD VNHEArD-oF THINGS EXPRESS, 
INVENT NEW WORDS; WE CAN INDULGE A MUSE, 


UNTIL THE LICENCE KISE TO AN ABUSE, 


Have often wiſhed, that as in our 
conſtitution there are ſeveral perſons 
whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over our 
laws, our liberties and commerce, cer- 
tain men might be ſet apart as ſuperin- 
tendants of our language, to hier any 
words of a foreign com from paſſing 
among vs; and in particular ro prohibit 
any French phraſes from becoming cu: - 
rent in this — when thoſe of our 
own ftamp are altogether as valuable. 
The preſent war has fo adulterated our 
tongue with ſtrange words, that it would 
be impeſſible for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his poſterity have 
been daing, were he to read their ex- 
ploits in a modern news-paper. Our 
warriors are very induſtrious in propa- 
ting the French language, at the ſame 
me Gat they are ſo gloriouſly ſucceſs- 
ful in beating down their power. Our 
ſoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for 
action, and perform ſuch feats as they 
are not able to expreſs. They want 
words in their own tongue to tell us 
what it is thef atchieve, and therefore 
ſend us over on age of their 2332 
ances in a jargon o es which they 
learn among N 4 enemies. 
They ought however to be provided 
with ſecretaries, and aſſiſted by our fo- 
ign miniſters, to tell their {ory for 
them in plain Engliſh, and to let us 
know in our mother- tongue what it is 
our brave countrymen are about. The 
French would indeed be in the right to 
bliſh the news of the preſent war in 
ngliſh phraſes, and make their cam- 
paigns unintelligible. Their people 
might flatter themſelves that things are 
not ſo bad as they really are, were they 
thus palliated with foreign terms and 
thrown into ſhades and obſcurity : but 
the Engliſh cannot be too clear in then 
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narrative of thoſe actions, which have 
raiſed their country to a higher pitch of 
glory than it ever yet arrived at, and 
which will be ſtill the more admired the 
better they are explained. 

For my part, by that time a ſiege is 
carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together loſt and bewildered in it, and 
meet with ſo many inexplicable dift- 
culties, that I ſcarce know which fide 
has the better of it, until I am informed 
by the Tower-guns that the place is 
furrenderec. I do indeed * ſome 
allowances for this part of the war, for- 
tihcations having been foreign inven- 
tions, and upon that account abounding 
in foreign terms. But when we have 
won battles which may be deſcribed in 
our own language, why are our papers 
fi:led with ſo many unintelligible ex- 
ploits, and the French obli to lend 
us a part of their tongue before we can 
know how they are conquered? The 
muſt be made acceſſary to their own di- 
grace, as the Britons were formerly ſo 
artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
Roman theatre, that they ſeemed to 
draw it up in order to give the ſprctaturs 
an opportunity of ſeeing their own de- 
feat celebrated upon the ſtage: for fa 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that verſe in 
Virgil. 

Purparea intexti tollunt aulæa Eritanri. 
GEORG. II. v. 25. 

Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, 

And ſhew the triumph that their ſhame diſ- 


plays. 


The hiſtories of all dur former wars 
are tranſmitted to us in our vernacular 
idiom, to uſe the phraſe of a great mo- 
dern critic. I do not find in any of the 
chronicles, that Edward the Third ever 
recounoitercd our enemy, though he 

often 
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often diſcovered the poſture of the 


French, and as often varquiſhed them 
m battle. The Black Prince paſſed 
many a river wit out the help of pon- 
toons, and filled a ditch with faggots as 
ſucceſsfully as the generals of our times 
do it with faſcines. Our commanders 
Joſe half their praiſc, and our people half 
their joy, by mcans of thoſe hard words 
and daik expreſſions in which our news- 

rs do ſo much abound. I have 
=> many a prudent citizen, after hav- 
ing read every article, enquire of his 
next neighbour what news the mail had 
brought. 

I remember in that remarkable 
when our country was delivered from 
the greateſt fears and apprehenſions, and 
raiſed to the greateſt height of gladneſs 
it had ever felt fince it was a nation, I 
mean the year cf Blenheim, I had the 
copy of a letter ſ-nt me out of the coun- 
try, which was written from a oung 
gen tleman in the army to his father, a 
man of a good eltate and plain ſenſe: 
as the letter was very — chequered 
with tas modern military eloquence, I 


Mali pi. ſent my reader with a copy of it. 


U FON the junction of the French 

and Bavarian armies, they took poſt 
behind a great moraſs which they thouglit 
impracticahle. Our general the next 
day ſent a party of horſe to reconnoitre 
them from a litile hauteur, at about a 
quarter of an hour's diſtance from the 
army, who returred again to the camp 
uno lerved through F veral defiles, in 
ene of which they met with a party of 
French that hid been marandirg, and 
made them all pr:ioners at dilcretion. 
The day after a drum arrived at our 
camp, with a meſſage which he would 
cormannicate to none but the general; 
he was followed by a trumpet, who 
they fay behaved himfelf very faucily, 
with a meiſage from the Duke of Ba- 
varia. The next mourning our army 
being divided into two corps, made a 
movement towards the enemy: you will 
hear in the public prints how we treated 
wem, unh the other circumſtances of 
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that glorious day. I had the good for- 
tune to be in that regiment that puined 
the Gens Armes. Several French 
battalions, whom they ay were a corps 
de referve, made a ſhew cf reſiſtance; but 
it only proved a gaſconade, for upon 
our preparing to fill up a little folfe, in 
order to attack them, they beat the 
chamade, and ſent us carte blanche. 
Their commandant, with a great many 
other general officers, and troops with - 
out number, are made priſoners of war, 
and will, I believe, give you a vilit in 
England, the cartel not being yet ſettled. 
Not queſtioning but theſe particuiars 
will be very welcome to you, I congra- 
tulate you upon them, and am your not 
dutiful fon, &c. 


The father of the g gentleman 
upon the peruſal of 411 it 
contained great news, but could not 
gueſs what it was. He immediatcly 
communicated it to the curate of the 
r who, upon the reading of it, 

ing vexed to ſee any thing he could 
not underſtand, fell into a kind of paſ- 
fion, and told him, that his ſon had 
ſent him a letter that was neither fiſh, 
fleſh, nor good red-herring. * I wiſh,” 
ſays he, the captain may be compos 
* mentis, he talks of a ſaucy trumpet, 
and a drum that carries meſſages; 
then who is this carte blanche? He 
muſt either hanter us or he is out of his 
ſenſes. The father, who always lock - 
ed upon the curate as a learned man, 
began te fret inwardly at his ſon's uſage, 
and producing a letter which he had 
written to him about three poſts before 
— You ſee here, fays he, when he 
© writes for money he knows how to 
ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no 
man in England can expreſs himſelt 
clearer, when he wants a new furni- 
ture for his horſe.” In ſhort, the old 
man was ſo puzzled upon the point, 
that it might have fared ill with his (on, 
had he not ſcen all the prints about three 
days after filled with the ſame terms of 
art, and that Charles only writ hk: 
other men, I. 


* 
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No CLXVI. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


— 0 NEC Jovis IRA, NEC INI, 
NEC POTERIT FERRUM, NEC EDAX ABOLERE VETUSTAS. 


RISTOTLE tells us that the 
world is a copy or tranſcript of 
thoſe ideas which are in the mind of the 
firſt Being; and that thoſe ideas, which 
are in the mind of man, are a tranſcript 
of the world: to this we may add, that 
words are the tranſcript of thoſe ideas 
which are in the mind of man, and that 
writing or printing are the tranſcript of 
words. 

As the Supreme Being has expreſſed, 
and as it were printed his ideas in the 
creation, men expreſs their idexs in 
books, which by this great invention of 
theſe latter ages may laſt as long as the 
ſun and moon, and periſh only in the 
| wreck of nature. Thus Cowley 
in his Poem on the Reſurrection, men- 
tioning the deſtruction of the univerſe, 
has thoſe admirable lines 


Now all the wide extended ſky, 
And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall die. 


There is no other mæu od of fixing 
thoſe thoughts which axile and diſappear 
in the mind of man, and tranſmitting 
them to the lait periods of time; no other 
method of giving a permanency to our 
ideas, and preſerving the knowledge of 
any particular perſon, when his body 1s 
mixed with the common maſs of mat- 
ter, and his ſoul retired into the world 
of ſpirits. Books are the legacies that 
a great genius leaves to mankind, which 
. are delivered down from generation to 
generation, as preſents to the poſterity 
of 2 who are et gre 

other arts of perpetuating our 
ideas continue but a ſhort time: 2 
can laſt but a few thouſands of years, 
edifices fewer, and colours ftill fewer 
than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fon- 
tana, and Raphael, will hereafter be 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles 
are at preſent; the names of great ſta- 
tuaries, architects, and painters, whoſe 
works are loſt. The ſeveral arts are 
expreſſed in mouldering materials; na» 


Oviv. Mer. L. xv. v. 871. 


WHICH NOR DREANS THE RAGE 
OF TEMPESTS, FIRE, OK WAR, OR WASTING AGEs, 


\ WsLsTED. 


ture ſinks under them, and is not able 
to ſupport the ideas which are impreit 
upon it. 

The circumſtance which gives authors 
an advantage above all theſe great ma- 
ſters, is this, that they can multiply 
their originals; or rather can make co- 
pies of their works, to what number 
they pleaſe, which ſhall be as valuable 
as the originals themſelves. This gives 
a great author ſomething like a proſpet 
of eternity, but at the fame time de- 
prives him of thoſe other advantages 
which artiſts meet with. The artiſt 
finds greater returns in profit, as the 
author in fame. What an ineſtimable 
price would a Virgil or a Homer, a 
Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were their 
works like a ſtatue, a building, or a 
picture, or to be confined only in one 


place, and made the property of a ſingle 
perſon ? 
If writings are thus durable, and may 


paſs from age to age 
whole courſe of time, how careful ſhould 
an author be of committing any thi 

to print that may corrupt poſterity, 
poiſon the minds of men with vice and 
— 2 of great talents, who 
employ their pu in propagating im- 
morality, an — vious fac. 
ments with wit and humour, are to be 
looked upon as the peſts of ſociety, and 
the enemies of mankind: they leave 
books behind them, as it is ſaid of thoſe 
who die in diſtempers which breed an 
ill-will towards their own ſpecies, to 
ſcatter infection and deſtroy their poſte- 
rity. They act the counterparts of a 
Confucius or a Socrates; and ſeem to 
have been ſent into the world to deprave 
human nature, and fink it into the con- 
dition of brutality. 

I have ſeen ſome Roman Catholic au- 
thors, who tell us that vicious writers 
continue in purgatory ſo long as the in- 
fluence of their writings continues upon 

ſterity— For purgatory, ſay thev, 
＋ nothing elſe but 2 cleanſing us of 
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our fins, which exrnot be ſaid to be 
done away, fo long as they continue 
to operate and cor upt mankind. The 
vicious author,” fay they, * fins after 
death, aud io long 25 he continues to 
fn, fo long mutt he expect to be pu- 
nifhed,* Though the Roman Catho- 
lic notion of purgatory be indeed very 
ridiculous, cnc cannot but think that if 
tlie fun, alter deata has any knowledge 

of what pi: ſes in this world, that of an 
im mora would ieccive much 
more re: ret frem the lenſe of corrupt- 
ing, t thin ſatis fact I n trom the thought 
ot pl-at po his ſurviving admirers. 

To take o irom the | leverity of this 
ſyeculat a, } mall conclude this paper 
. i ern t an 2theiitical author, who 
at a ture wn be fag dangeroutty fick, 
and had defired the at Hun e of © nf In 
bouring curate, contelied % him with 
great cot. trition, that not No int t -nore 
heavy at is heut than me kenſc of his 
having ieduced the age by his wiitings, 
and tat their cui! imuwence was like! * 
to continue even after h death, Ine 
curate upon [agther CXxu14afton binding 
the penitent in the ummoit agανe s of de- 
ſpair, au. being Hl. ac a nun of learn- 
ing, told n: in, tha. | ie | 0p CC his Cale was 
not ſo deſperate {5 le appreher.ded, ſince 
he found mat he was 10 very ſenſi- 
ble of his fault, und fo ſincerciy repented 
of it. The pchitent ſtill urged the evil 
tendency of his bock to ſubvert all rel:- 
gion, and the little ground of hope there 
could be tur one who ſe writings weuld 
continue to do miſthict whea Lis bed. y 
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was laid in aſhes. The curate, Sndi:. 2 
no other wav to comfort him, told hin, 
that he did well in being affl.cted for the 
evil deſign with which he publiſhed his 
book ; but that he ought to he very 
thankful that there was no danger of 
it's doing any hurt: that his cauie was 
ſo very bad, and his arguments fo weak, 
that he did not apprehend any ill effects 
of it: in ſhort, that he might reſt ſatis. 
fied his book could do no more mitckict 
after his death, than it had done hilſt 
he was living. To which he added, tor 
his farther ſatisſaction, that he did not 
beiicve any beſides his particular friends 
and acquaintance had ever been at the 
pains of reading 1 it, or that any body 
after his death would ever inquire aiter 
it. The dying man had ſtill fo much 
the frailty of an author in h: m, as to be 
cut to the heart with theſe confolations ; 
and without anfwering the good man, 
ed his friends about him, with a 
pet viſhnets that i, natural to a ſick per- 
fon, where they had picked up ſuch a 
vlockhead ? And whether they thought 
nim a p! oper perton to attend one in his 
cc nd. tion? The curate finding that the 
author did not expect to be dealt with 
as a4 real and incere pen itent, but as 
penitent of importance, after a ſhort ad- 
monition withdre ; nut queitioning but 
he ſhould be again fe nat for if the ſicknels 
grew delper: ate. The author howevcr 
recovered, and has ſince written two cor 
three other tracts with the ſame pixi, 


ans very luckily for his poor foul with 
tlie fame ſucccis. 
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No CLXVII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 


—— UT HAUD IGNOSILIS ARGTS, 

QUI 5E CAEDERAT MIROS AUDIRE TRAGOEDOS, 

IN VACUO LATUS SESSOR PLAUSORQUE THEATROj 
CATERA QUI VITA SERVARET MUNIA RECTO 

MORF; RONUS SANE VICINUS, AMABILIS HOSPESy 
COMIS IN UXOREM; POSSET QULI IGNOSCERE SERVIS, 
ET SIGNO L £50 NON INSANIRE LAGENEZ: 

POSSET QUI RUPEM ET PUTEUM VITARE PATENTEM, 
KIC URI COGNATORUM OPIBUS CURISQUE REFECTUS 
FXPULIT ELL EBORO MORBUM BILEMQUE MERACO, 
FT REDIT AD SESE; POT. ME OCCIDISTIS, aMICT, 
NON SERVASTIS, ATT; CUI SIG EXTORTA VOLUPTAT?, 
ET DFMPTUS PER VIM MENTIS GRATISSIMUS ERROR, 


Hon. Er. II. 2. 11. v. 15$. 


IMITATE D. 


Tuter tee IV PRIMO GFORGIT, THEY RECORD, 

A WORTHY MEMBEFR, NO SMAT.L FOOL, A LORD; 

WHO, THOUGH THF HOUSE WAS UP, DELIGHTED SATE, 
KEARD, NOTE"), ANSWER'D, AS IN FULL DEBATE; 

IN ALL BUT THIS, A MAN OF SOBER LIFE, 

FOND OF HIS FRIEND, AND CIVIL TO 15 WIFE; 

NOT QUITE A MADMAN, THOUGH A PASTY FELT, 

AND MUCH TOO WISE TO WALE INTO A WELL. 

HIM THF DAMN'D DOCTOR AND HIS FRIENDS IMMYR'D; 
THEY BLED, THEY CUPP'D, THEY PURG'D, IN SHORT THEY CUR'D; 
WHEREAT THE GENTLEMAN BEGAN TO STAR F—oommes 

* MY FRIENDS? HE CRY'D: vox TAKE YE FOR YOUR CARE! 
© THAT FROM A PATRIOT or DISTINGUTSH'D NOTF, 


Crave BLED AND PURG'D ME TO A SIMPLE VOTE. 


HE unhappy force of an imagina- 
tion, ungmded by the check of 
re:1/on and judgment, was the ſubject of 
a former ſpeculation. My reader may 
remember that he has ſeen in one of my 
bapers a complaint of an untortunate 
ventleman, who was unable to contain 
himſelf, when any ordinary matter was 
la:4 before him, from adding a few cir- 
cumſtances to enliven plain narrative. 
That correſpondent was a perſon of too 
warm a complexion to be ſatisfied with 
things merely as they ſtood in nature, 
and therefore formed incidents which 
Houid have happened to have pleaſed 
him in the ſtory. The ſame ungoverned 
tancy which puſhed that correſpondent 
cn, in ſpite of himſelf, to relate public 
Indi notorious falſioods, makes the au- 
thor of the following letter do the ſame 
m private; one is a prating, the other 
a lilent liar. 
There is little purſued in the errors of 
either of theſe worthies, but mere pre- 
ent amuſement : but the folly of him 
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who lets his fancy place him in diſtant 
icenes untroubled and uninterrupted, is 
very much preterable to that of him 
who is ever forcing a belief, and defend- 
ing his untruths with new inventions. 
But I ſhall haiten to let this liar in ſoli - 
loquy, who calls himſelf a Caftle- 
Builder, deſcribe himſelf with the fame 
unreſerverinels as formerly appeared in 
my correſpondent above-mentioned. If 
a man were to be ſerious on this ſubject, 
he might give very grave admonitions 
to thote who are following any thing in 
this life, on which they think to 

their hearts, and tell them that are 
really Caftie- Puilters. Fame, glory, 
wealth, honour, have in the proſpect 
pleaſing illuhons; but they who come 
to poſſeſs any of them will find they 
are ingredients towards happineſs, to be 
regarded only in the ſecond place; and 
that when they are valued in the firſt 
degree, they are as diſappointing as 
ny of the phantoms in the following 
errer, 
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MR. src TATA, SEPT. 6, 1711. 
1 Am a fellow of a very odd frame of 

mind, as you will find by the ſequel; 
and think myſelt fool enough to deſerve 
a place in your paper. I am unhappiſy 
far gone in building, and am one of 
that ſpecies of men who are properly de- 
rominated Caftle- builders, who ſcorn 
to be beholden to the earth for a foun- 
dation, or dig in the howels of it for 
materials; but erc& their ſtructures in 
the molt unſtable of elements, the air, 
fancy alone laying the line, marking 
the extent, and ſhaping the model. It 
would le difficult to enumerate what 
auguſt palaces and ſtately porticos have 
grown under my forming imagination, 
er wht verdant meadows and ſhady 
groves have ſtarted into being by the 

werſul fcat of a warm tancy. A 
Caſtle-builder is even uſt what he 
pleaſes, and as fuch I have vraſped 
maginary ſceptres, and delivered un- 
controulable edicts, irom a throne to 
which conquered nations vice obet- 
fance, I have mace I know not how 
many inzcads into France, and ravaged 
the very heart of thai kingdom; I have 
dined in te Lowvre, and dr ink cham— 
pagne at Vertiulles; and 1 Would have 
you take notice, I am not only able to 
vanguith a PEOPLE already cowed and 
accuſtomed to fizgnt, bur I could, Al- 
monzor-like, drive the Britith general 
from the field, were I leis a protettant, 
or had ever been affronted by the con- 
tederates. There is no art or prefel- 
fron, whole moſt celebrated matters I 
have not eclipſed. Wherever I have 
afforded my ſalutay preterce, fevers 
have ceafec to burn, an! agucs to fhake 
the human fabric. When an cloquent 
ft has been vpon me, an apt geſture 
and proper cadence has animated each 
ſentence, and gazing croveds have found 
their paſſions worked up into rage, or 
ſoothed into a calm. * mort, and 
not very well made; yet upon tight of a 
fine woman, I have ſtretched into a 
proper ſtature, and killed with a good 
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air and mien. Theſe are the gay phan- 
toms that dance before my wakin 
eyes, and compoſe my day-dreams. f 
ſhould be the moſt contented, happy 
man alive, were the chimerical happinets 
which ſprings from the paintings of 
fancy lets fleeting and tranſitory. But 
alas! it is with grief of mind I tell you, 
the leaſt breath of wind has often de- 
moliſhed my magnificent edifices, ſwept 
away my groves, and left no more trace 
of them than it they had never been. 
My exchequer has funk and vaniſhed 
by a rap on my door, the falutation of 
a friend has coſt me a whole continent, 
and in the fame moment I have been 
pulled by the fleeve, my crown has fallen 
trom my head. The ill conſequence ot 
theſe reveries is inconceivabiy great, 
ſeeing the loſs of imaginary poſſeſſions 
makes impreſſions of real woe. Beſides, 
bad ceconomy is viſible and apparent in 
builders of inviüble manſions. My 
tenants advertiſements of ruins and di- 
lapidlations often caſt a damp on my 
ſpirits, even in the inſtant when the ſun, 
in all it's ſplendor, gilds my eaſtern 
palaces. Add to this the penſive drud- 
gery in building, and conſtant gratp- 
ing aerial trowels, diſtracts and thatters 
the mind, and the fond builder of Ba- 
hels is often curſed with an incoherent 
diveriity and confuſon of thoughts. I 
do not know to whom I can more pro- 
perly apply myſelf for relief from this 
fantaſtical evil, than to yourſelf ; whom 
I earneſtly implore to accommodate me 
with a method how to ſettle my head 
and cool my brain-pan. A diſſertation 
on Caſtle- building may not only be ſer- 
viceable to myſelf, but all architects, 
who ditplay their kill in the thin ele- 
ment. Such a favour would oblige me 
to make my next ſoliloquy not contain 
the praiſes of my dear ſelt, but of the 
Spectator, who ſhall, by complying 
with this, make me his obliged, humble 
tervant, 
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No CLXVHI. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


————j CC US PRAECETPTI FORMAT AMICTs. 


Hon. Er. I. . 2. v. 1:08 


FORMS THE SOF T RBOSOM WITH THE GENTLEST ART. 


T would be arrogance to neglef the 
I application of my correſpondents fo 


far, as not ſometimes to inſert their ani- 


mad verſions upon my paper; that of 
this day ſhall be therefore wholly com- 
poſed of the hints which they have ſent 
me. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Send you this to ns your 
I late pt of a ſubject, for treatin 
on which you deſerve public thanks; 
mean that on thoſe licenſed tyrants the 
ichool-maſters. If you can diſarm them 
of their rods, you will certainly have 
your old age reverenced by all the young 

ntlemen of Great Britain who are now 

ween ſeven and ſeventeen years. You 
may boaſt that the incomparably wiſe 
Quintilian and you are of one mind in 
this particular. Si cui eft,” ſays he, 
« mens tam illiberalis ut objurgatione 
* non corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut 
© peſſima quaque mancipia durabitur. 
i. e. © If any child be of ſo diſingenuous 
a nature, as not to ſtand correfted by 
«* reproof, he, like the very worit of 
© ſlaves, will be hardened even againſt 
© blows themſelves.” And afterwards, 
© Pudet dicere in que probra ni 
* homines iſlo cadendi jure abutantur.” 
i. e. I bluſh to ſay how ſhamefully 
* thoſe wicked men abuſe the power of 
correction. 

I was bred myſelf, Sir, in a very great 
{chool, of which the maſter was a Welſh- 
man, but certainly deſcended from a 
Spaniſh family, as plainly appeared from 
his temper as well as his name. TI leave 
you to judge what a fort of a ſchool- 
maſter a Welſhman ingrafted on a Spa- 
niard would make. 80 very dreadful 
ha'l he made himſelf to me, that although 
it is above twenty years fince I felt his 
heavy hand, yet ſtill once a month at 
leaſt I dream of him, ſo ſtrong an im- 

rethon did he make on my mind. It 
is a fign he has fully terrified me wak- 
ing, who gti]! cantaues to haunt me 
ſleeping. 


Porz. 


And yet I may fay without vanity, 
that the buſineſs of the ſchool was what 
I did without great difficulty; ard I was 
not remarkably unlucky ; and yet ſuch 
was the maſter's ſeverity, that once a 
month, or oftener, I ſuffered as much as 
would have ſatisfied the law of the land 
for a petty larceny. 

a white and tender hand, which 
the fond mother had tely kiſſed 
a thouſand and a thouſand times, have I 
ſeen whipped until it was covered with 
blood: per for ſmiling, or for going 
a yard and half out of a gate, or for 
writing an O for an A, or an A for an 
Oz theſe were our great faults! Many a 
brave and noble ſpirit has been there 
broken; others have run from thenee, 
and were never heard of afterwards. It 
is a worthy attempt to undertake the 
cauſe of diſtreſſed youth; and it is 2 
noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 


the lifts againſt ſo many armed 


gogues. It is pity but we had a ſet of 
men, polite in their behaviour and me- 
thod of teaching, who ſhould be put 
into a condition of being above flatter- 
ing or fearing the parents of thoſe 
inſtru, We might then poſſibly ſee 
learning become a pleaſure, and children 
delighting themſelves in that which now 
they abhor for coming upon ſuch hard 
terms to them: what would be till a 
greater happineſs ariſing from the care 
of fuch Inſtructors, would be, that we 
ſhould have no more pedants, nor any 
bred to learning who had not genius fo 

it, I am, with the utmoſt ſincerity, © 
Sir, your molt affectionate humble ſer- 
vant. 


RICHMOND, SEPT» thy 1771. 

MR, SPECTATOR, 
1 Am a boy of fourteen years of age, 
and have for this laſt year been un- 
der the tuition of a doctor of divinity, 
who has taken the ſchool of this place 
under his care. From the gentleman's 
gret tenderneſs to me and friendſhip to 


my 
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my father, I am very happy in learning 
my book with pl-ature. We never icave 
off our diverſions any farther than to 
ſalute him at hours of play when he 
pleaſes to look on. It is impoſ1vle for 
any of us to love our own parents better 
than we do him. He never gives any 
of us an harſh word; and we think tit 
the greateſt puniſhment in the world 
when he will not ſpeak to any of us. 
My brother and I are both together in- 
diting this letter: he is a year older than 
I am, but is now ready to break his 
heart that the doctor has not taken any 
notice of him theſe three davs. If you 
pleaſe to print this he will fre it, and, 
we hope, taking it for my brother's 
earneſt deſire to be reſtored to his fa- 
vour, he will again (mile upon him. 
Your moſt obedient lervant, 


T. 8. 


MRe EPPCTATOR, 
OU hare reprofented ſcvrral ſets 
of impertinen's tngiys I with you 

would now proceed, and describe long 
of them in tete. It often happens in 
public aiſ mblies, that a party vh⁰ come 
thither together, or whole iMpertiacnctrs 
are of an equal pitch, a&t in concert, 
and are ſo full of themfeires as to wire 
diſturbance to 2]: that are avon them. 
Sometimes you have a {et ot winſperers 
who lay their heads together n oder to 
facrific: every body within en ob! 7+ 
vation; ſometimes 2 ſet of In hers, that 
keep up an inſipid mirth in thetr own 
corner, and by their nou and geſtures 
ſhew they have no reſpedt for the reit of 
the company. You frequentiy meet 
with theſe ſets at che opera, the play, 
the water-works, and other puii:c meet- 
ings, where their whole buſinzis is to 
draw off the attention of the lhcctat yrs 
from the entertainment, ani to fix it 
upon themtelves; and it is to be ob- 
ſerved that the impertinence is cer 


loudeſt, when the {et happens to he nate 
up of three or four females who hate 
got what you cal a woman's man among 
them. 

T am at a loſs to know from whom 


_ oft fortune thouid learn this be. 


wiour, unleis it be from the footmer: 
who keep their placzs at a new play, 
and are often en paſſing away their 
time in ſets at ail-fours in the face of + 
full houſe, and with a perfect diltiegard 
to the people of quality fitting on eac!; 
ide of them. 

For preſerving, therefore, the decency 
of publie alſemblies, methinks it would 
be but reaſonable that thoſe who diſturb 
others ſhould pay at leaſt x double price 
for their places; or rather wonnen of 
birth and diſtin Sion ſhould be informed, 
that a levity of behaviour in the eyes of 
people of underſtanding degrades them 
below their meanett attendants z and 
gertl-men ſhould know that a fine coat 
is a very, when the perton who wears 
t dJiicovers no higher ſenie than that of 
a footman. Lam, Sir, your moſt hum- 

ic {ervant, 


BENFORDSHIRE, SEPT. f, 1711. 


M7. *PECTATOR, 
I Am one of thoſe whom every body 

alls a poacher, and ſometimes go 
vnn contewinh a brace of grey hounds, 
3 matt tr, and a ſpaniel or two; and 
when I am weary with courſing, and 
have killed hares enough, go to an ale- 
houte to refreſh myſelf. I beg the fu- 
vour of you, as you ſet up for a re- 
tormer, to lend us word how many dogs 
you will allow us to go with, how many 
tull-pots of ale to drink, and how many 
hares to kill in a day, and you will do 
a great piece of ſervice to all the ſport!- 
men: be quick then, for the time cf 
rourling is come on. Yours in halte, 


T Isaac HEDGEDLTCEH. 
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N® CLXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


£1IC VITA FRAT: 
CUM 


FACILE OMNES PERFERRE AC PATTI: 
ULBUS ERAT CUNQUE UNA, HIS SESE DEDERE, 


EK UM GRSEQULI STUDIIS: ADVERSUS NEMINT; 
NUN QUAM HRA NEN SE AL1LS: ITA FACILLIME 


SINE LN VIDIA INVENIAS LAUDEM, 


Tex. Ax D. ACT. 1. SC. 1. 


HIS MANNER OF LIFE WAS THIS: TO BFARt WITH EVERY BODY'S HUMOURS; 
To COMPLY WITH THE IXNCLINATI&%S AXD PURSUITS OF THOSE HE CON=- 
VERSED WITH; TO CONTRADICT NOBUDUY; NEVER TO ASSUME A SUPERIORITY 


OVER OTHERS. 
EXCITING ENVY. 


AN is fubjeX to innumerable 

pains and forrows by the very 
condition of humanity; and yet, as if 
nature had not fown evils enough in 
life, we are continually adding grief to 
grief, and aggravating the common ca- 
lamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. Every man's natural weight 
of afflictions is ſtill made more heavy 
hy the envy, malice, treachery, or in- 
juſtice of his neighbour. At the fame 
time that the frorm heats upon the whole 
ſpecies, we are failing toul upon one 
another. 

Half the miſery of human life might 
be extinguiſhed, would men alleviate the 
general curle they he under, by mutual 
offices of compaſſion, benevolence, and 
humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in 
ourſelves and others, than that diſpoſi- 
tion of mind which in our language 
goes under the title of Good-nature, 
and which I ſhall chuſe for the ſubject 
of this day's ſpeculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in 
converſation than wit, and gives a cer- 
tuin air to the countenance which is 
more amiable than beauty. It ſhews 
virtue in the faireſt light, takes off in 
me meaſure from the deformity of vice, 
and makes even tolly and impertinence 
{upportable., 

There is no ſociety or converſation to 
ve kept up in the world without good- 


nature, or ſomething which muſt bear 


us appearance, and ſupply it's place. 
For this reaſon mankind have been 
torced to invent a kind of artificial hu- 
manity, which is what we expreſs by 
the word Good- breeding. For if we 
examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call fo, we ihall find it to be nothing 
'ſe but an imitatioa aud miuicry of 


THIS IS THE READY WaY TO GAIN APPLAUSE, WITHOUT 


good- nature, or in other terms, affa- 
bility, complaiſance, and eaſineſs of 
temper, reduced into an art. 

heſe exterior ſhows and appearances 
of humanity render a man wonderfully 
popular and beloved when they are 
teunded upon a real geod- nature; but 
without it are like hypocrily in religion, 
or a bare form of hol:nefs, which, when 
it is ditcovered, makes a man more de- 
teſtohle than profeſſed impiety. 

Good- nature is generally born with 
us; health, proſperity, and kind treat- 
ment from the world, are great cheriſh- 
ers of it where they find it; but nothing 
is capable of forcing it up, where it does 
not grow of itſelf. It is one of the 
bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, which 
education may improve but not produce. 

Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary 
prince, whom he deſcribes as a pattern 
for real ones, is always celehrating the 
philanthropy or good-nature of his hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the 
world wth him, and gives many re- 
warkable inftances of it in his child- 
hood, as well as in all the ſeveral parts 
of his life. Nay, on his dcath-bed, he 
deicribes him as being pleaſed, that 
while his ſcul returned to him who had 
made it, his body ſhould incorporate 
with the great mother ct all things, and 
hy that mcans become beneficial to man- 
kind, For which renten, he gives his 
{ons a pohiave order not to enthrine it 
in gold or filver, hut to lay it in the 
earth as ſoon as the life was gone out 
ot it, 

An inſtance of ſuch an overflowing 
of lumanity, ſuch an exuberant love to 
mankind, could not have entered into 
the imagination of a writer, who had 
not a fon] filled with great ideas, and a 
g neral benevolence to mankind, 


In 
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In that celebrated paſſage of Salluft, 
where Cætar and Cato are placed in 
ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite lights; Cæ- 
far's character is chiefly made up of 
cood-nature, as it ſhewed itfelf in all 
it's forms towards his friends or his 
enemies, his ſervants or dependents, the 
zuilty or the diſtreſſed. As for Cato's 
character, it is rather awful] than amia- 

le. Juttice cems moſt agreeable to 
the nature of God, and mercy to that of 
man. A Being who hus nothing to 
pardon in himſelf, may reward every 
man according to his works; but he 
whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen 
with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For 
this reaſon, among all the mon rous 
characters in human nature, there is 
none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo exquiſitely 
ridiculous, as that of a rigid ſevere tem- 

r in a worthleſs man. 

This part of good-nature, however, 
which con ſiſts in the pardoning and over- 
looking of taults, is to be exerciſed only 
in doing ourſelves juſtice, and that too 
in the ordinary commerce and occur- 
rences of life; for in the public admi- 
niſtrations cf juftice, mercy to one may 
be crurity to others. 

I: is grown almoſt into a maxim, that 
good-natured men are not always men 
of the moſt wit. This obſervation, in 
my opinion, has no foundation in na- 
ture. The greateit wits I have con- 
veried with are men eminent for their 
humanity. I take therefore this remark 
to have heen occahoned by two reaſons. 
Firit, becauſe U- nature among ordi- 


nary obſervers paſſes for wit. A fpite- 
ful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paſ- 
fions in thoſe who hear it, that it gene- 
rally meets with a good reception. The 
laugh riſes upon it, and the man who 
utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd ſa- 
ttrift, This may be one reafon why a 

at many pleaſant companions appear 
to ſurprifingiy duil, when they have en- 
deavoured to be merry in print; the 
public being, more juſt than private 
clubs or aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing 
between what is wit and what is ill 
nature. 

Another reaſon why the good - natured 
man may ſometimes bring his wit in 
queſtion, is, perhaps, becauſe he is apt 
to be moved with compaſſion for thoſe 
misfortunes or infirmities, which ano- 
ther would turn into ridicule, and by 
that means gain the reputation of a wit. 
The ill- natured man, though but of 
equal parts, gives himſelf a larger field 
to expatiate in; he expoſes thoſe failings 
in human nature which the other wail 
caſt a veil over, laughs at vices which 
the other either excuſes or conceals, 
gives utterance to reflections which the 
other ſtifles, falls indifferently upon 
friends or enemies, expoſes the perſon 
who has obliged him, and, in ſhort, 
ſticks at nothing that may eſtabliſh his 
character of a wit. It is no wonder 
therefore he ſucceeds in 1t better than 
the man of humanity, as a perſon who 
makes uſe of indirect methods is 
more likely to grow rich than the fair 
trader. L 
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TO THE RICHT HONGURABLE 


HENRY BOYLE, Es a. 


IR, 


S the profeſſed deſign of this work is to entertain it's readers in 

neral, without giving offence to any particular perſon, ic 
would be diſſicult to find out fo proper a patron for it as yourtelf, 
there being none whoſe merit is more univerſally zcknowledged by 
all parties, and who has made himſelf more friends, and fewer eng- 
mies. Your great abilities, and unqueſtioned integrity, in thoſe high 
employments which you have paſſed through, would not have been 
able to have raiſed you this general approbation, had they not been 
accompanied with that moderation in an high fortune, and that affa- 
bility of manners, which are ſo conſpicuous through all parts of your 
life. Your averſion to any oftc..:atious arts of ſetting to ſhow thoſe 
great ſervices which you have done the public, has not likewiſe a 
little contributed to that univerſal acknowledgment which is paid you 
by your country. | 


The conſideration of this part of your character, is that which 
hinders me from enlarging on thoſe extraordinary talents, which have 
given you ſo great a figure in the Britiſh ſenate, as well as in that 
elegance and politeneſs which appear in your more retired converſa- 
tion. I ſhould be unpardonable, if, after what I have ſaid, I hould 
longer detain you with an addreſs of this nature: I cannot, however, 
conclude it without owning thoſe great obligations which you have 
laid upon, 


SIR, 


Your moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Ne CLXX. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1711. 


IN AMORE HAC OMNIA INSUNT VITIA: INJURIS, 
SUSPICIONES, INIMICITIZA, INDUCL &, 


BELLUM, PAX RURSU Xͤ—±ç 


Ten. Eux. Acrt.t. Sc.r. 


ALL THESE INCONVENEIENCIES ARE INCINENXT TO LOVE: REPAOACU#ES, 114 
LOUSIES, QUARRELS, RECONCILEMENTS, WAR, AND THES P4ACZ, 


PON looking over the letters of 
= female correſpondents, I find 
ſeveral from women complaining of jea- 
lous huſbands, and at the fame time 
2 their own innocence; and de- 
ing my advice on this occaſion. I 
ſhall therefore take this ſubje& into my 
conſideration; and the more willingly, 
becauſe I find that the Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, who, in his Adwice to a Daughter, 
has inſtructed a wife how to behave her- 
ſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, a 
choleric, a ſullen, a covetous, or a filly 
huſband, has not ſpoken one word of a 
Jealous huſband. 

Jealouſy is that pain which a man 
Feels from the 2 that he is not 
equally Belo ved by the perſon whom he 
antirely loves. Now becauſe our in- 
ward ns and inclinations can never 
make themſelves viſible, it is impoſſible 
for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured 
of his ſuſpicions. His thoughts hang 
at beſt in a ſtate of doubtfulneſs and 


uncertainty; and are never capable of 


receiving any ſatis faction on the advan - 
tageous fidez ſo that his inquiries are 
molt ſucceſsful] when they diſcover no- 
thing, His pleaſure ariſes from his diſ- 
appointments, and his life is ſpent in 
purſuit of a ſecret that deſtroys his hap- 
pineſs if he chance to find it. 
An ardent love is always a ſtrong in- 
| 0p in this paſſion; for the ſame af · 
duch ſtirs up the jealous man's 


defires, and gives the party beloved {a 
beautiful a figure in his imaginations 
makes him believe ſhe kindes the tame 
{Eon in others, and appcais as amia- 
le to all beholders. And as icalouly 
thus arifes from an ettraod:nary love, 
it is of ſo delicate a nature, hat it ſcorna 
to take up with any thing leis than an 
equa! return of love. Not the warmett 
expreſſions of affection, the iolteſt and 
moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to give 
any ſatis faction, where we are not per- 
ſuaded that the affect ion is rea, and the 
ſatis faction mutual. For the ſcalous 
man wiſhes himfelf a kind ot deity ta 
the perſon he loves: he wouid be the 
only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the empioy- 
ment of her thoughts; and is angry at 
every thing ſhe admires, or takes uchyat 
in, beſides himſelf. 
Phædria's requeſt to his mir: upon 
his leaving her for three dye, is iaunt- 
tably beautuul and natural. 


Cum milite io prefſens, «ſer: t fes: 

Dies nofejque me ame: me der: 

Me ſonmiecs : me expect: de me cogites? 

Me ſperes: me te oblect᷑es: mecum tf. rr 

Meus fac fis poſtremd an im, quando ego furs 
tuus. TERM. Eun, ACT. 1. 80. 2. 


When yon are in company with that ſoldier, 
behave as if you were abſent: but continue 
to love, me by day and by night: want me; 
dream of me; expect me; think of me; 
wiſh for mez delight in me; be «holly 

ST$ wits 


337 
with me: in mort, be my very ſoul, 23 1 
an y9 ui to 


he icalous man's diſeaſe is of fo ma- 
Jignant 1 nature, that it converts all he 
takes into it's own nouriſhment. A 
cool bchaviour {cis him on the rack, and 
is interpreted as an inftance of averhon 
er indifference; 2 fon:! one raiſes his 
{1{picions, and looks too much like di- 
Emulation and arufce. If the perſon 
ke loves be chearful, her thoughts muſt 
be emploved on another; and if fad, 
ſhe is c-rt2inly thinking on himſelf. In 
ſhort, there is no word or geſture ſo in- 
ſignificant, but it gives him new hints, 
feeds his fntpicions, and furniſhes him 
with freth matters of diſcovery: ſo that 
if we conſider the effocts of this paſſion, 
one would rather think it proceeded 
tram an inveterate hatred, than an ex- 
«£inve love; tor certainly none can meet 
„ith more disquietude and uneaſineis 
than a ſuſſeged wife, if we except the 
jcalcus hu dane. 

But the seat unhappineſs of this 
puſſion is, that it naturally tends to 
aliennte the aiection which it is fo ſo- 
Heitous to ingruis; and that for theſe 
o ret.ons, b-cauite 1t lays too great a 


non of her; both cf which are ſtrong 


Nor is this the worſt effect of jealou- 
dv; for it often draws after it a more fa- 
tal tuin of coni quences, and makes the 
perton you ſuſpect guilty of the very 
crimes you are fo much afraid of. It 
© very nstural for ſuch who are treated 
and uphrauled talloly, to find out an 
climate friend that will hear their com- 
-lnints, condole their fufferings, and 
endeavurr to ſoothe and aſſuage their 
1 cret relentments. Beſides, jealouſy 
ts 2 woman often in mind of an ill 
ring that the would not otherwiſe per- 
Ups have thought of, and fills her ima- 
„nation with tuch an unlucky idea, as 
in time grows familiar, excites defire, 
and lolas all the ſhame and horror which 
might at firſt attend jt, Nor is it a won- 
deri the who ſuffers wrongfully in a 
man's opimon of her, and has therefore 
nothing to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves 
to give him reaſon for his ſuſpicions, 
and to enioy the pleaſure of the crime, 
bner ſhe muſt undergo the ignominy. 
duch probably were the erations 
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that directed the wiſe man in his advice 
to huſhbands—* Be not jealous over the 
« wife of thy boſom, and teach her not 
© an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf,” Eccles. 

And here, among the other «erments 
which this paſſion produces, we may 
uſually obſerve that none are greater 
mourners than jealous men, when the 
perſon who provoked their jealouſy is 
taken from them. Then it is that their 
love breaks out furiouſly, and throws 
off all the mixtures of ſuſpicion which 
choaked and ſmothered it before. The 
beautiful parts of the character riſe up- 
permoſt in the jealous huſband's me- 
mory, and upbraid him with the ill 
ulage of ſo divine a creature as was once 
in his poſſeſſion ; whilſt all the little im- 
perfections, that were before fo uneaty 
to him, wear off from his remembrance, 
and ſhew themſelves no more. 

We may ſez by what has been ſaid, 
that jealouſy takes the deepett root in 
men of amorous diſpoſitions ; and of 
theſe we may find three kinds who are 


- moſt over-run with it. 


The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious 
to themſelves of any infirmity, whether 
it be weakneſs, old-age, deformity, ig- 
norance, or the like. Theſe men are ta 
well acquainted with the unamiable part 
of themſelves, that they have not the 
confidence to think they are really be- 
loved; and are ſo diftruſttul of their own 
merits, that ail fondneſs towards them 

uts them out of countenance, and 
— like a jeſt upon their perſons. 
They grow ſuſpicious on their firſt look - 
ing in a glaſs, and are ſtung with jea- 
louſy at the fight of a wrinkle. A 
handſome fellow immediately alarms 
them, and every thing that looks young 
or gay turns their thoughts upon their 
wives. 

A ſecond fort of men, who are moſt 
liable to this paſſion, are thoſe of cun- 
ning, wary, and diſtruſtful tempers, It 
is a fault very juſtly found in hiftories 
compoſed by politicians, that they leave 
nothing to chance or humour, but are 
ſtill for deriving every action from ſome 
plot or contrivance, for drawing up 2 
perpetual (ch-me of cauſes and events, 
and preſerving a conftant correſpond - 
ence between the camp and the coun- 
cil table. And thus it happens in the 
affairs of love with men of too refined 2 
thought. They put a conſtruction on 
a look, and find out a deſign in a ſmile; 


they give new ſenſes and ſignifications 
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w words and actions; and are ever tor- 
menting themſelves with fancies of their 
own raiſing. They generally act in a 
dilguiſe chentſelves, and therefore mit- 
cke all out ward thows and appcarances 
for hypocriſy in others; ſo that I be- 
lieve no men ſee leſs of the truth and 
reality of things, than theſe great re- 
finers upon incidents, who are ſo won- 
derfully ſubtle and over-wile in their 
conceptions, 

Now what cheſe men fancy they knov- 
ef women by reflection, your lewd and 
vicious men belicve they have learned 
by experience, They have feen the 
poor huſband fo milled by tricks and 
artifices, and in the midſt of his in- 
quires ſo loit and bewilderel in a crock» 
ed intrigue, that they fttil ſuſpect an 
under-plot in every female action; and 
eſpecially. when they ſee any icſem- 
blance in the behaviour of two perions, 
are apt to fancy it procesds from ihe 
fame deſign in both. Theſe men therefore 
bear hard upon th ſufpected party, pur- 
ſue her cloſe through ail her turnings 
and windings, and are too well acquaint» 
eil with the chace, to be flung oif by 
any falſe ſteps or doubles: heſides, their 
acquaintance and converſation has lain 
wholly among the vicious part of wo- 
men-kind, and therefore it is no won— 
der they cenſure all ante, and look 
upon the whole {ex as a pecies of im- 
poſtors. But it, notwithitandine their 
private experience, they can get cover 
theſe prejudices, and entertain a tavoure 
ale opinion of ſome xvamen; yet their 
own loote defires will ttir vp new ſuite 
ions from another file, and make t!.cm 
believe all nen ſubjedt to the lame iu 


eliuations with themielves. 
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Whether theſe or other motives are 
mot pꝛedomimant. we learn from the 
modern hiſtories oft merica, as well as 
from our on expericnce in this part of 
tur worl!, that featoutly is no northern 


pation, but rages mod in thoſe nations 


that lie neareſt the influence: of the fun. 
It is a mistortune for a woman to be 
horn between tae wow x5; lor there lie 
the hotted revions Hf cu, which as 
you come northward cools all along with 
tlie climate, until vou {carce meet with 
ny thang like it in the polar circle. 
Our own nation 13 very temperately 
ſi uate / l in this reſpect; and if we meer 
with tome few dilordered with the vio- 
tnce of this palton, they are not the 
prover growth of our country, but are 
many degrees nearer the ſun in their 
conſtitucons than in their climate. 
Atur this trighttul account of jea- 
Jouty, and the p<rtons who are moit ſuh- 
cet to ity it will be hut fair to ſkew hy 
what means the pron may be beſt al- 
lay: 1, and tote who are poſſeſſed with 
if et at exile, Other faults indeed are 
not under the wite's juriſdiction, and 
fhouid, if poflible, eſcape her obierva- 
tion; but jeaiouſy calls upon her parti- 
cularly fer it's cure, and deſerves all her 
art and application in the attempt: bo- 
ſides, ſit has this for her encouragement, - 
that her engoaronrs will be always 
pleating, and that ſhe will ſtill find the 
atteFion of her hufband riſing towards 
her in proportion as his doubts and 
ſu{prcions vaniſh; for, as we have ſeen 
all along, there is to great a mixture or 
love in jcalouly, as is weil worth the {-- 
pariting. But this ſhall be the ſubiect 
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CREDULA RES AMOR ES Tos 


Ovrv. Mr. Vil. vr. 826. 


THE MANVUOTLO VES IS EASY OF BELIEF, 


AVING in my yeſterday's paper 
diſcovered the nature of jealonty, 
and pointed out the perſons who are moſt 


ſubje& to it, I muit here apply myſelf 


ꝛ0 my fair correſpondents, who deſire 
to live well with a jealous huſband, 
and to eaſe his mind of it's unjutt ſu- 
3picions. 

The firit rule I ſhall propoſe to be ob- 
ſerved is, that you never ſecr: to diſlike 


in another what the fealous man is him- 
telf guiity of, or to admire any thing in 
winch bc himicli docs not excel. A 
Jealous man is very quick in his appli- 
cations, he knows how to find a double 
ed in an mvective, and to draw a fa- 
tive on himſelf out of 2 panegyric on 
anner. Re does not trouble himſelt 
to conſider the perſon, hut to direct the 
character; and is ſecretly pleaſed or con- 

l founded 
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founded as he finds more or leſs of him- 
ſelf-in it. The commendation of any 
thiag in another ſtirs up his jealouſy, as 
it ſhews you have a value for others be- 
fides himſelf; but the commendation of 
that, which he himſelf wants, inflames 
him more, as it ſhews that in ſome re- 
s you prefer others before him. 
ing is admirably deſcribed in this 
view by Horace in his ode to Lydia. 


uum tu, Lydia, Tel:pbi 
_—_— 2 et cerca Telqpbi 
Læudat brachia, va mem 

Ferwens diſicili bile tumet jecur a 
Tun nec mens mibi, nec coler 

Certa ſede mant; bumor et in genas 
Furt im labitur, argiueins 

Qram lentis penis materer igribut. 

On. XIII. LIE. Is 


When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His roſy neck and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 

And in the pleafing name delight; 
My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the man within me dies: 

By turns my hidden grief appears 

In rifing fighs and falling tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm dcfires, 
The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 


The jealous man is not indeed angry 
if you diſlike another: but if you find 
thoſe faults which are to be found in his 
own character, you diſcover not onl 
diſlike of another, but of himſelf. 
Fn 80 „he is fo deſirous of ingroſſing 
all your love, that he is grieved at the 
want of any charm, which he believes 
has power to raiſe it; and if he finds by 
cenſures on others, that he is not 
| ker in your opinion as he might 
be, he naturally concludes you could 


ported with any thing that is gay or di- 
verting. If his n 
be a profeſſed admirer 
or any other quality he is 


at leaſt vain enough to 
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with him, and tolet in light 
actions, to unravel all 1. 41 
diſcover every ſecret, however trifling or 
indifferent. A jealous huſband has a 
particular averſion to winks and whiſ. 
pers, and if he does not ſee to the bot - 
tom of every thing, will be ſure to go 
beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions. 
He will always expect to be your chief 
confident, and where he finds himſelf 
kept out of a ſecret, will believe there 
is more in it than there ſhould be. And 
here it is of great concern, that you pre- 
ſerve the character of your ſincerity uni- 
form and of apiece: for if he once finds a 
falſe gloſs put upon any iingle action, he 
quickly ſuſpects all the reſt; his work · 
ing imagination immediately takes a 
Falls hint, and runs off with it into ſe- 
veral remote conſequences, until he has 
—— very ingenious in working out 
is own miſery. 
If both theſe methods fail, the beſt 
hes om be to let him fee you are much 
down and afflicted for the ill opinion 
he entertains of you, and the diſquie- 
tudes he himſelf ſuffers for your take. 
There are many who take a kind of bar- 
barous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe 
who lore them, and inſult over an aking 
heart, and triumph in their charms 
which are able to excite ſo much un- 
eaſineſs. 


Ar daa in ſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. 
Iv v. Sar. VI. VER, 208. 


Though equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy 
A lover's torments give her ſpiteful joy. 


But theſe often carry the humour ſo far» 
until their affected coldneſs and indiffe- 
rence quite kills all the fondneſs of a 
lover, and are then ſure to meet in their 
turn with 13 ſcorn that 
is due to ſo infolent a behaviour. On 


the co „ It is probable a me- 
lancholy, dcjefted — the uſual 
effects of injured innocence, may ſoften 
the jealous huſhand into pity, make 
him ſenfible of the wrong he does you, 
2 —— 

and fuſpicions that make you both un- 
happy. At leaſt it will have this 
— that he will keep his j y to 
himſelf, and repine in private, either be- 
cauſe he is ſenfble it is a weakneſs, and 
will therefore hide it frem your know- 


Then 


There is ſtill another ſecret that can 
never fail, if you can once get it be- 
lieved, and which is often practiſed by 
women of greater cunning than virtue. 
This is to change ſides for a while with 
the jealous man, and to turn his cn 
paſſion upon hiimleif; to take ſome oc- 
caſion of growing jealous of him, and 
to follow the example he himſelf hath 
ſet you. This counterfeited jealouty 
will bring him a great deal of pleaſure, 
if he thinks it real; for he knows ex- 
perimentally how much love goes ** 
with this paſſion, and will beſides 
ſomething like the ſatis faction of revenge, 
in ſeeing you undergo all his own tor- 
tures. But this, indeed, is an artifice 
ſo difficult, and at the fame time ſo diſ- 
ingenuous, that it ought never to be 
put in practice but by ſuch as have ſkill 
enough to cover the deceit, and inno- 
cence to render it excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this effay with the 
fory of Herod and Mariamne, as I 
have collected it out of Joſephus; which 
may ſerve almoſt as an example to what- 
ever can be ſaid on this ſubject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that 
beauty, birth, wit, and youth, could 
give a woman; and Herod all the love 
that ſuch charms are able to raiſe in a 
warm and amorous diſpoſition. In the 
midſt of this his fondneſs for Mariamne, 
he put her brother to death, as he did 
her father nat my years after. The 
barbarity of the action was repreſen 
to Mark Antony, who immediately 
ſummoned Herod into E to anſwer 
for the crime that was there laid to his 
charge. Herod attributed the fummons 
to Antony's — 7 — 
therefore, before his departure, 
into the cuſtedy of his uncle Joleph, 
with private o to put her to death, 
if any ſuch violence was offered to him- 
ſelf. This Jofeph was much delighted 
with Mariamne's converſation, and en- 
deavoured with all his art and rhetoric, 
to ſet out the exceſs of Herod's paſſion 
for her; but when he ſtill found her cold 
and incredulous, he inconfiderately told 
her, as a certain inſtance of 12 
affetion, the private orders he had left 
dehind him, which plainly ſhewed, ac- 
cordi ag to Joſeph's interpretation, that 
he could neither live nor die without 
her. This barbarous inſtance of a wild 
unreaſonable paſſion quite put out, for 
® time, thoſe little remains of affection 


fhe Rill had for her Tor: her thoughts 
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were ſo wholly taken up with the cruelty 
of his orders, that ſhe could not con- 
ſider the kindneſs that produced them, 
and therefore repreſented him in her 
1nagination, rather under the frightful 
idea of 2 murderer than a lover. He- 
rod was at length acquitted and diſmĩſſed 
by Mark Antony, when lis foul was 
all in flames tor his Mariamne; but be- 
fore their meeting, he was not a little 
alarmed at the report he had heard of 
his uncle's converſation and familiarity 
with her in his abſence. This, there- 
fore, was the firſt diſcourſe he enter- 
tained her with, in which ſhe found it 
no eaſy matter to quiet his ſuſpicions. 
But at laſt he appeared fo well fatisfied 
of her innocence, that from reproaches 
and wranglings he fell to tears and em- 
braces. Both of them wept very ten- 
derly at their reconciliation, and Herod 
poured out his whole ſoul to her in the 
warmeſt proteſtations of love and con- 
ſtancy; when amid all his ſighs and 
languiſhings ſhe aſked him, whether the 
ivate orders he left with his uncle 
Joſeph were an inftance of ſuch an in- 
flamed affeftion. The jealous king 
was immediately rouſed at ſo unexpect- 
ed a queſtion, and concluded his uncle 
muſt have beer: too familiar with her, 
before he would hate diſcovered ſuch a 
ſecret. D. — his uncle to 

death; di | prevailed u 
himſelf to — — . 
After this he was forced on a ſecond 
journey into Egypt, when he con. mitted 
his lady to the care of Sohemus, with 
the ſame private orders he had before 
ven his uncle, if any miſchief befel 
im. In the mean while Mariamne ſo 
won upon Sohemus by her preſents and 
obliging converſation, that ſhe drew all 
the ſecret from him, with which Herod 
bad intruſted him; ſo that after his re- 
turn, when he flew to her with all the 
tranſſ of joy and love, ſhe received 
him coldly with ſighs and tears, and all 
the marks of indifference and averſion. 
This reception ſo ſtirred up his indig- 
nation, that he had certainly flain her 
with his own hands, had not he feared 
he himſelf ſhould have become the 
greater ſufferer by it. It was not long 
after this, when he had another violent 
return of love u him; Mariamne 
was therefore ſent for to him, whom he 
endeavoured to ſoften and reconcile with 
all poſſible conjugal careſſes and endear- 
ments; but ſhe declined bis embraces, and 
anſwered 
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enſwaed all his fondneſs with bir u- 
Tee::inus fur the deathof lei fatier wht hier 
brother. This behaviour tomweonte Hoe 
ron, that ne very hardiy refraincd rom 
Striking her; when in the heat v2 thew 
quarrei there came in awitnets, t1>orned 
bd; teme ot Mlariamne'senemics, who ac- 
cuſed her to the king ot a defign o poi- 
fon him. Herod was now prepare to 
hear any thing in her pretudice, and 
im addiately ordered her fervant to be 
firetched mpon the racks who in tho 
ti:mitv of his tortares confeſt, (15 
niſtreſe's averſion to the king ar d crom 
mecheng Sohemus had told tony brit 
as for any deftign of poiſoning, he 1:ttere 
I. difuwnc the leait Knouled uo; it, 
This confeTion quickly proved tete to 
She mus, who now lar under the [me 
$aipicions and ſentence that Joicph UA 
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before him on the like occaſion. Nor 
nl Herod ret here; but accuſed her 
: Ereat vohemence of a deſign upon 
lis lite, and by his authority with the 
indoes wt her publicly condemned and 
exrcuited, VYierod foon after her death 
grew welanctuly and cerected, retiring 
from tf pubic wlmmttration of affairs 
inte a itarv foret, and there aban- 
donng himelf to all the black conſide. 
rations, which naturally ariſe from a 
paiton male up of ve, remote. pity, 
amt d p ur. 


N 


He unnd ta rave for his 
Pownce, and to call upon her in 
E MH; and in all probability 
would len have foltowed her, had nor 
bis featyrably called off 
from to {ad an o ect by jublic forms, 
wit.ch at that time very nearly threaten. 
«d him. 
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AS KNvowt xx, WITHOUT JreTI*E, OV 47 To BE CATLED CUNNING, RATHER 
THAN WI5DPOM; 50 A MIND PREPARED TO MEET DANGER, IF EXCITED BY 
IT 5 OWN FAGERNEtL, AND N07 THE PUBLIC coop, DESERVES THE NAME Ob 
AUDACITY, RATHER THAN OF COURAGE, 


HERE can be no greater iniury 

to human foctety than that good 
talents among men ſhouid he held ho- 
nourable to thoſe who are endowed with 
them without any regard how they are 
applied. The gifts of nature and ac- 
compliſhments of art are valuable but as 
they are exerted in the intereſts of vir- 
tue, or governed by the rules of honour, 
We ought to abitraft our minds from 
the obſervation of any excellence in thoſe 
we converſe with, until we have taken 
ſome notice, or received ſome gocd in- 
formation of the diſpoſition of their 
minds; otherwiſe the beauty of their 
perſons, or the charms of their wit, may 
make us fond of thoſe whom our realon 
and judgment will tell us we ought to 
abhor. 

When we ſuffer ourſelves to be thus 
earried away by mere beauty, or mere 
wit, Omniamante, with all her vice, will 
bear away as much of our good-will as 
the moſt innocent virgin or difcreeteſt 
matron; and there cannot be a mure ab- 


ject ſiavery in this world than to dote 
upon what we think we ought to con- 
demn : yet this muit be our condition :n 
all the parts of life, if we ſuffer our- 
telves to approve any thing but what 
tends to the promotion of what 1s good 
and honourable. If we would take true 
pains with ouriclves to conſider all things 
by the light of reaſon and juſtice, though 
a man were in the height of youth and a- 
morous inclinations, he would look upon 
a coquette with the ſame contempt or 
indlifference as he would upon a cox- 
comb: the wanton carriage in a woman 
would ditappoint her of the admiration 
which ſhe aims at; and the vain dreſs er 
diſcourſe of a man would deſtroy the 
comelineſs of his ſhape, or goodneſs of 
his underſtanding. Tay the goodneſs 
of his under ing, for it is no leſs 
common to ſee men of ſenſe commence 
coxcombs, than beautiful women be- 
come iramodeſt, When this happens in 
either, the favour we are naturally in- 


clined to give to the good qualities they 
| e 
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have from nature ſhawl abate in pro- 
portion. But howeyer nuit It is to men- 
tare the value of men by the application 
of their talents, and not by the emi- 
n-nce of tote qualities abſtracted from 
their uſe; 1 tay, however juſt ſuch a 
way of judging is, in all ages as well 
this, the contrary has prevailed upon 
the generality of mankind. How many 
l-vd4 devices have been preferved from 
one age to another, which had perithe: 
as ſoon as they were made, if painters 
and ſculptors had been eſteemed as 
much for the purpoſe as for the execu- 
tion of their deſigns? Modeſt and well - 
governed imaginations have by this 
means loſt the repreſentations of ten 
thouſand charming portraitures, filled 
with images of innate truth, generous 
7-1), couragegus faith, and render hu- 
m nity; initead of which, ſatyrs, furies, 
in. monſters, are recommendet by thote 
ats to a ſhameful eternity. 

Tune unjuſt application of laudable 
ments, is tolerated in the general opi- 
wen of men, not oniy in ſuch cales as 
are here mentioncd, but alſo in matters 
which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer 
ve tu he etteemed only as he ules his 
parts in eontending for juſtice, and 
were immediately deipienble when he 
zppeared in a cauſe which he could not 
but know was an unfuſt one, how ho- 
nourable would his character be ? and 
how henow alle 35 it in tuch among vs, 
who follow the protciſion no otherw!/e, 
thun as labouring to protect the infured, 
to ſubdue the oppretfor, to impriſon the 
carelets debtor, 4014 da richt to the pain 
tul artificer; but many of this ccellent 
character are overclocked by the greater 
number; who affect covering a wenk 
place in a client's title, diverting the 
courle of an inquiry, or finding a ikil- 
tul refuge to palliate a falfehood; yer it 
is thill calle eloquence in the latter, 
though thus unjuſtiy employed: but re- 
foluton in an allaſun is according to 
r.2ſon quite as luudable, as knowledge 
and witdom exercifed in the detence of 
an ill cautt. 

Were the intention Redfaſtly conſi- 
derel, as the mcature of approbation, 
ail falſehood would ſoon be out of coun- 
tenance: ard an addrets in impoſing 
upon mankind, would be as contempti- 
ble in one ſtate of life as another. A 
couple of courtiers making profeſſions 
cf efteem, woull make the tame figure 
aiter breach of promiſe, as two knights 
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of the poſt convitel of poriure. But 
convert icon is fallen to ww wm point of 
morality, tunt as they lay in a hergain 
— [L't the buyer look to it; to in 
friendiiin, he is the man in dun or wing 
is melt apt to believe: he is the ne 
likely to ſuffer in the commerce, who 
begins with the obligation of being wie 
more rexly to enter into it. 

But thoſe men only are truly gr-»t, 
who place their ambition rather in 2c- 
quiring to themtelves the conference of 
worthy enterpriſes, than in the prot: e 
of glory winch attends them. Inet 
exalted ſpirits wont rather be tecie:'y 
the authors of events which are tor vices 
able to mankin , than, without being 
tuch, to have the public fame of it, 
Where thereof an emen 
robbed by artince or deir1ction, it docs 
but increale by fuch enden ours of wr” 
enemies: the patent pains vhich ove 
taken to fully it, or diffule it amor x 
crowd to the injury of à fingle vin, 
will naturaily produce the cantus et- 
tet; the fire will hare ont, in bun 
un all that attempt to mother Wat (he 
Cannot extinguich. 

Tnere is but one thing neceTiry to 
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tionce, an vioterye the virtuc by which 
it ws acquired. Wheu a man is tho- 
roughly pertuaded that he oneht neither 
to avmire, with for, or puri ary thing 
hut what i, exifly his duty, it is not 
in the power of ſcatons, perten of ac- 
C'dente, to dimirth Ins value. H on! 

nat man who cn ne lc the 
phaute of the mullitu e, ane enjoy hime 
le independent of ws fror. This 
is love an ardudus tafk; but it uull 
comtort 4 glorious fpirit that it is the 
bighctt tcp to which human nate c10 
arrive. Triumph, applauſe, acclama- 
tion, are denr to the mind of man; but 
it 15 ü A more cxijute dehg nt to 147 
to vourſelt, vou bare dene will, than 
to hear the whole hema race pro ounce 
you glorious, exce;'t you youurtoit cen 
join with them in „our own reflechens. 
A mind thus equal 24 uniform may be 
deſerted by tutle taſhicnable adunters 
and fullewers, but will ever be had in 
reverence by feuls Ine 
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1 like i ſelk. 
branches of the dak endure ail the fea- 
ſuns of the year, though it's leaves fall 
off in autumn; and theſe too will be re- 
ered with the returning ipting. # 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


— MO ka voxsTkaA, T-QUE 
SAXITICOS VEL TUS, QUACUNQUE EA, TOLTE MEDUS x. 


OQviv. MEI. IIB. v. VER. 216, 


REMOVE THAT HORRID MONSTER, AND TAKE HENCE 
MEDUSA'S PFETRIFYING COUNTENANCE., 


N : {ute paper I mentioned the pro- 
ict of an ingenious author tor the 
evectii:g ot ſcveral handlicraft prizes to 
be contended for by our Britiſh artiſans, 
And the influence they might have to- 
wards the improvement of our ſeveral 
manutatures. I have ſince that been 
very much ſurpriſed with the tollowing 
advertitement whick 1 tnd in the Polt- 
Bey of the eleventh mitant, and again 
pe in the Poſt-Buy of the itteenth, 
O N the ninth of Ofcber next will be 
run for upon Colethill Heath in 
V/3rwickfhire, a plate of bx guincas va- 
hue, thice heats, by any horte, mare, or 
oolding, that hath net won abuve the 
value of five pounds, the winning horte 
ty be eld for ten pounds, to carry ten 
lone weight, if fourteen hands highs if 
above or under, to carry or be allowed 
weight for inches, and to be entered 
Friday the fitteenth at the Swan in Cole- 
ſhi!l, beture fix in the evening. Allo 
a plate of leſs value to be run for by 
alles. The tame day a gold ring to be 
* ed tur by nien. 


Thu f. of thet> diveriions that is to 
be cxlahited by the ten pounds race- 
horſes, may probably have 's vic; but 
the two laſt in which the alles and men 
are concerned, feem © me altogether ex- 
ti aordinary and uniccountilice Why 
they houd keep rrnnng alles at Cole: 
iniil, or how making mouths turn 20 
account in Warwick hire, mors than 
in auv other parts of Lug tand, I cannot 
CORVPrenenc 1 bare Ceed CVET all 
tac olympick games, and do not find 
any ning in them har an ats-YACty OF a 
match at granning. IILwever it be, I 
am into that ley ca; alles ate Now 
kept in buly-cluthes, and tweated EVery 

nIBH09% Ucn the heat,; and that ll 
the country-fellows wilt ten 
of the Sv/2n, grin an RU Ur Wo mm 
their glalies every morning, in onder 
to if. themicives ter tue ninth ot 
October, "Pic prize, which is propulrd 
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to he grinned for, has raiſed ſuch an 
ambition among the common- people of 
out-grinning one another, that many 
very diſcerning perlons are afraid it 
ſhould ſpoil moſt of the faces in the 
country; and that a Warwickſhire man 
will be known by his grin, as Roman 
Catholics imagine a Kentiſh man is by 
his tail. The gold ring which is made 
the prize of deformity, is jult the reverſe 
of the golden apple that was formerly 
made the prize of beauty, and fhuuld 
carry for it's poſy the old motto iu- 
vertcd, 
Detur tetriori. 


Or to accommodate it to the capacity c. 
the combatants, 


The frightfull'ſt grinner 
Be the winner. 


In the mean while I would adviſe a 
Dutch painter to be preſent at this zre*t 
controverſy of faces, in order to mak 
a collection of the moſt remarkable 
grins that ſhall there be exhibited. 

I mutt net here omit an account 
which I lately received of one of the'r 
g inning- matches from a gentlemar, who 
upon reading the above-mentioned ad- 
vertitement, entertained the co ffec houtr 
with che following narrative. Upon the 
taking of Namure, amidit other publ. 
rcj01cings male on that occaſion, there 
was a gold ring given by-a hig juſtice 
of peace to be grinned for. The firtr 
competitor that entered the lifts, was 
black ſwarthy Frenchman, who #cc:- 
dentally paſſed that way, and being? 
man naturally of a withered look, wid 
hed features, promiſed himfelf gout 
tuccels, He was placed upon a table in 
the great point ot view, and lookinz 


upon the company like Milton's Death 
Grinn's herribly a ghaſtly ſmile 


His mutcles were fo drawn together 
on each ſide of his face, that he ſhewed 
twenty teeth at a grin, and put the 

count 
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country in ſome pain, left a foreigner 
ſhould carry away the honour of the day; 
but upon a farther trial they found he 
was maſter only of the merry grin. 
The next that mounted the table was 
2 malecontent in thoſe days, and a great 
maſter in the whole art of grinning, but 
particularly excelled in the angry grin. 
He did his part ſo well, that he is ſaid to 
have made half a dozen women mif- 
carry; but the juſtice being appriſed by 
one who (tood near him, that the fellow 
who grinned in his face was a Jacobite, 
and being unwilling that a diſaffected 
perſon ſhould win the ring, and 
he looked upon as the grinner in 
the country, he ordered the oaths to be 
tendered unto him upon his quitting the 
table, which the grinner refuſing, he 
was let aſide as an unqualified perfon. 
There were ſeveral other groteſque fi- 
gures that preſented themtelves, which 
it would be too tedious to deſcribe. I 
muſt not however omit a plonghman, 
who lived in the farther part of the 
country, and being very lucky in a pair 
of long lanthorn jaws, wrung his face 
into ſuch an hideous grimace, that every 
feature of it pared under a different 
diſtortion. whole company ttoo( 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch a complicated grin, 
and were ready to aſſign the prize to 
him, had it not been proved by one of 
his antagoniſts, that he had practiſed 
with verjuice for ſome days before, and 
had a crab found upon him at the 
time of grinning; upon which the be 
judges of grinning declared it as their 
opinion, that he was not to be looked 
upon as a fair grinner, and therefere or- 
dered him to be ſet aſide as a cheat. 
The prize it ſeems fell at length upon 
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a cobler, Giles Gorgon by name, who 
roduced f-veral new grins of his own 
invention, having been uſed to cut fc 
for many years together over his lat. 
At the very firſt grin he caſt every hu- 
man feature out of his countenance, at 
the ſecond he became the face of a {povt, 
at the third a baboon, at the fourth the 
head of a baſs viol, and at the fifth 1 
pair of nut-crackers. The whole at- 
ſembly wondered at his accompliſh - 
ments, and beſtowed the ring on hun 
unanimouſly; but, what he «ſft-cn:c. 
more than all the reft, a countrv wench, 
whom he had wooetl in vain for above 
five years before, was ſo charmed wich 
his grins, and the 2pplaufes which he 
received on all hdes, that ſhe married 
him the week following, and to this day 
wears the prize upon her finger, the cob- 
ler having made ute of it as his wedding- 


"Fi 
is paper might perhaps ſeem very 
imertinent, if it grew ſerious in the 
concluſion. I would nevertheleſs l 
it to the confideration of thoſe who 1+ 
the patrons of this monſtrous trial of 
kill, whether or no they are not guiltu, 
in ſome mealare, of an affront to their 
ſpecies, in treating after this manner the 
Human Face Divine, and turning that 
of us, which has ſo great an im1g* 
impreſſed upon it, imo the image ot a 
monkey; whether the raiüng ſuch biiy 
competitions among the 1gnorant, pro- 
poſing prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accom- 
liſhments, filling the common people's 
ads with ſuch ſenſeleſs ambitions, an 
inſpiring them with ſuch abſurd ideas of 
ſuperiority and pre-eminence, has not 1:1 
it ſomething immoral as well as rili- 
culous. L 


N? ELXXIV. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


HAEC MEMINI ET VICTUM FRUSTRA CON TENDERE THYRSING 


VisG. Eck. vii. VER. 69 


THESE RHYMES I DID TO MEMORY COMMEND, 


WHEN VANQUISH'D THYRSIS DID IN VAIN CONTEND., 


HERE is ſcarce anv thing more 

common than animoſities between 
parties that cannot ſubſiſt but by their 
agreement: this was well repreſented in 
the ſedition of the members of the hu- 
man body in the old Roman fable. Tt 
is often the caſe of leſſer confederate 
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#ates againft a ſuperior power, which 
are hardly hei-l together, though their 
unanimity is necelſary for their com- 
mon ſaſciy: and this is always the caſe 
of the landed and trading intereſt ot 
Great Britain: the trader äs fed by the 
product of the land, aud the lande! 

2 0 2 man 


. 
5 
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man cannot he cloathed but by the ſkill 
of the trader; and yet thole intereſts are 
ever ſarring. 

\W oe 12:t haſt winter an inſtance of this 
1 ovr club, in Sw Roger de Coverley 
ant Sir Andiew Freeport, between 
wiom there is generally a conſtant, 
th 1h friendly, oppoſition of opinions. 
I happened that one of the company, 
inan mRoncal diſcourſe, was obſerving, 
that Carthaginian faith was a proverbial 
phraſe to intimate breach of leagues. 
dir Roger fail it could hardly be other- 
wite; that the Carthaginians were the 
createlt traders in the world; and as 
gain is the chiet end of ſuch a people, 
they never purtue any other: the means 
toit are never regarded; they will, it 
i: comes cafily, get money honeltiy; but 
„nat, they will not ſcrupie to attam it 
hy fraud or corenage: and indeed, 
wit is the chalet buhnets of the trader's 

count, but to over-reach bim who 
ats to his memory? But were th not 
1, what can there great and nobic be 
cx:rofed from him whoie attention is 
ever fixed upon balancing his books, 
„watching over his expences? And 
at bett, let frugality and parſimony be 
t. virtucs of the merchant, how much 
1» is punctual dealing b-low a gentle- 
man's charity to the poor, or hoſpitality 
2 ung his neighbours ? 

Captain Sentry obſerved Sir Andrew 
vcrv diligent in hearing Sir Roger, and 
tia mind to turn the diſcourſe, by 
t:king notice in general, from the higheſt 
to tie loweſt parts of human ſociety, 
the was a ſecret, though unjuſt, way 
am 147 men, of indulging the feeds of 
„in tus and envy, by comparing their 
dene of life to that of another, and 


grau the approach of their neigh- 
ee % their own happine!s; and on 


ether file, he who is the leſs at his 
epics at the other, who he thinks 
e wiudly the advantage over him. 
Fes the civil and military lifts look 
ton cach other with much ill nature; 
ref er re pines at thecourticr's power, 
$14 the courtier railies the foidicr's ho- 
nur; ar, to come to lower inſtances, 
tleptivate men in the horſe and foot of 
the carmen und ceachmen in 
the eite {trects, mutually oo upon 
ech ether with ill-wili, hen they are 
inc npettten for quarters or the way 
in their retpect! | 
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tempt to turn the diſcourſe if you think 
fit; but I muſt however have a word 
or two with Sir Roger, who, I fee, 
thinks he has paid me off, and been 
very ſcvere upon the merchant, I 
ſhall not, continued he, © at this time 
remind Sir Roger of the great and 
noble monuments of charity and pub- 
lic ſpirit, which have bun erected by 
merchants ſince the Retormation, hut 
at preſent content mylelt with what 
he allows us, pariimony and frugality. 
If it were confiſtent with the quality 
of ſo ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, 
to keep an account, or meaſure things 
by the moſt infallible way, that of 
numbers, he woul-1 prefer our parh- 
mony to his hoſpitality. If to drink 
fo many hogſheads is to be hotfpiiable, 
we do not content tor the tame cf 
that virtue; but it would be wort! 
while to conſider, wiether fo many 
artificers at work ten days together 
by my appointment, or jo many pet- 
ſants made merry on Sir Roger's 
charge, are the men more obliged? I 
believe the families of the artificers wil] 
thank me, more than the houſhol4 of 
the peaſants ſhall Sir Roger. Sir Ro- 
ger gives to his men, but I place mine 
above the neceſſity or oh igation of my 
bounty. I am in very little pain for 
the Roman proverb upon the Car- 
thaginian traders; the Romans were 
their profeſſed enemies: I am only 
ſorry no Carthaginian hiſtories have 
come to our hands; we might have 
been taught perhaps by them fome 


. proverbs againſt the Roman gencroſity, 


in fighting for and beſtowing other 
people's goods. But ſince Sir Roger 
has taken occaſion from an old pro- 
verb to be out of humour with mer- 
chants, it ſhould be no offence to oer 
one not quite fo old in their defence. 
When a man hoppers to break in 
Holland, they fay of him that“ he 
This 
phraſe, perhaps among us, would ap— 
pear a ſoft or humorous way of fheak- 
ing, but with that c:a& nation it 
bears the higheſt reproach; for a man 
to be miſtaken in the calculation of 
his expence, in his ability to an{wer 
future demands, or to be impertinent- 
ly ſanguine in putting his credit to 
too great adventure, are all inſtances 
of as much infamy as with gayer na- 
tions to be failing in courage or com- 
mon honeſty, 

Numbers 
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Numbers are ſo much the meaſure 
of every thing that is valuable, that it 
is not poſſible to demonttrate the ſuc- 
ceſs of any action, or the prudence of 
any undertaking, without them. I tay 
this in anſwer to what Sir Roger 1s 
pleaſed to ſay, that little that is truly 
noble can he expected from one who 
is ever poring on his caſli- book, or 
balancing his accounts. When I 
have my returns from abroad, I can 
tell to a ſhilling, by the help of num- 
bers, the profit or loſs by my adven- 
ture; but I ought alſo to be able to 
ſhew that I had reaſon for making it, 
either from my own experience, or 
that of other people, or from a reaſon- 
able preſumption that my returas will 
be ſufficient to anſwer my expence and 
hazard; and this is never to be done 
without the ſkill of numbers. For 
inſtance, if I am to trade to Turkey, 
I ought beforchand to know the de- 
mand of our manufactures there, as 
well as of their ſilks in England, and 
the cuſtomary prices that are given 
for both in each country. I ought to 
have a clear knowledge of theſe mat- 
ters beforehand, that I may preſume 
upon ſufficient returns to anſwer the 
charge of the cargo I have fitted out, 
the freight and aſſurance out and 
home, the cuſtoms to the Queen, and 
the intereſt of my own money, and 
beſides all theſe expences, a reaſon- 
able profit to myſeif. Now what is 
there of ſcandal in this (kill? What 
has the merchant done that he ſhould 
be fo little in the good graces of Sir 
Roger? He throws down no man's 
incloſures, and tramples upon no 
man's corn; he takes nothing from 
the induſtrious }1ourer; he pays the 
poor man for his work; he commu- 
nicates his profit with mankind; by 
the preparation of his cargo, and the 
manufacture of his returns, he fur- 
niſhes employment and ſubſiſtence to 
greater numbers than the richeſt no- 
bleman; and even the nobleman is 
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obliged to him for finding out foreign 
markets for the produce of his cate, 
and for making a great addition to 
his rents; and yet it is certain, tha. 
none of all theſe things could be done: 
by him without the excrciſe of his 
{kill in numbers. 

* This is the «economy of the mer- 
chant; and the conduct cf the gentle- 
man muſt he the fame, unleſs b 
ſcorning to he the ſteward, he reſolves 
the Reward ſhall be the gentleman. 
The gentleman, no more than the mer- 
chant, is able, without the help cf 
numbers, to account for the ſucceſs of 
any action, or the prudence of any 
adventure. If, for inſtance, the chace 
is his whole adventure, his only re- 
turns mult be the ſtag's horns in the 
great hail, and the fox's noſe upon 
the table door. Without doubt Sir 
Roger knows the full value ct theſe 
returns; and if beforchand he had 
computed the. charges of the chace, a 
gentleman of his diicretion would cer- 
tanly have hanged up all his dogs, 
he would never have brought back fo 
many fine horſes to the kennel, he 
would never have gone fo often, like 
a blait, over fickis of corn. It ſuch 
too had been the conduct of all his 
anccitors, he might truly have boatted 
at this day, that the antiquity of his 
tamily had never been ſullied by a 
trade; a merchant had never been per- 
mitte with his whole eſtate to pur- 
chaſe a reom for his picture in the 
gallery of the Coverleys, or to claim 
his deſcent from the maid of honour. 
But it is very happy for Sir Roger that 
the merchant paid fo dear for his am- 
bition. It is the misfortune ot many 
other gentlemen to turn out of the 
feats of their anceſtors, to make way 
for ſuch new maſters as have been 
more exact in their accounts than 
themſelves; and certainly he deſerves 
the eftate a great deal better, who has 
got it by his induftry, than he who 
has loſt it by his negligence. 


T 
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NY CLXXV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


TROYIMUS A TECTIS TGNTS DEFENDITU? FOPE, 


TO SAVE YOUR HOUSE FROM NFICHB RING FIKE Is HARD. 


1 Sho] this day entertain my readers 
with two or tines letters I hove re- 
ven from my car elpondents: the firſt 
„vors to me a fprcies of females 
which have hitherto etcaped my notice, 
and is as follows. 


Nan. STECTATOR, 

1 Am a young gentleman of a compe- 
tent fortune, an! a ſufficicnr tate of 
leafning, to fend fre or fix hours every 
dy very 2greezbly among my books. 
That I might have nothing to divert me 
trom my ſtudlice, and to avoid the noiſes 
! coachmen and chairmen, I have taken 
lodgings in a vorv narrow ſtreet not far 
from Whitehall; but it is my misfor- 
tunc to be fo poſtal, that my lodgings 
ave directly oppolite to thoſe of a Jeze- 
bel. You are to know, Sir, that a Je- 
ahh ( caliel by the neighhouchood 
trom diſplaying her pernicious charms 
at her window) appears conſtantly drefled 
at her lach, and has a thouſand little 
tricks and fooleries to attract the eyes of 
a; the id: voung tellows in the neigh- 
bourhood. I have ſeen more than fx 
perſons at once from their ſeveral win- 
dows obſtrving the Jezehel I am now 
complaining of. I at firſt looked on 
her myielf with the higheſt contempt, 
con!d divert mytelf with her airs for 
kat an hour, and afterwards take up 
my Plutarch with great tranquillity of 
mat; but was a little vexed to find that 
Tm es than a month ſhe had confidera- 
biy ten upon my tine, fo that I re- 
Wed to louk at her no more. But the 
tf Fell, who, as I ſuppoſe, might think 
Yr 1 Guninution to her honour, to have 
thc uumber of her gazers leflened, re- 
foived n2t 1o prtt with me fo, and be- 
gan to pity {> many new tricks at her 
window, thu it was impoſſible for me 
to torbcar obſerving her. I verily be- 
lieve ſhe put herſelf to the expence of 2 
new w2x-baly on purpoſe to plague me; 
ſhe ute! to dandle and play with this 
ſigure as impertinently as if it had been 
2 reul child: fomerimes ſhe would let 
tall a givve or a pin-cuſhion in the ſtrcct, 
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and ſhut or open her caſement three or 
four tunes in 2 minute. When I had 
almoit weaned myſelf from this, ſhe 
came in her ſhift- lee ves, and dreſſed at 
the window. I had no way left but to 
let down my curtains, which I ſubmit- 
ted to though it conſiderably darkened 
my room, and was pleaſed to think that 
I had at laſt got the better of her; but 
was ſurpriſed the next morning to hear 
her talking out of her window quite 
croſs the ſtreet, with another woman 
that lodges over me: I am ſince informed, 
that ſhe made her a viſit, and got ac- 
quainted with her within three hours 
after the fall of my window curtains. 
Sir, I am plagued every moment in 
the day, one way or other, in my own 
chambers; and the Jezebel has the ſa- 
tisfaRion to know, that though I am 
not looking at her, I am liſtening to 
her im pertinent dialogues that pals over 
my heal. I would immediately change 
my lodgings, but that I think it might 
look like a plain confeſſion that I am 
conquered; and beſides this, I am told 
that moſt quarters of the town are in- 
f-te:i with theſe creatures. If they 
arc lo, I am ſure it is ſuch an abuſe, as 
a lover of learning and ſilence ought to 
take notice of. TI am, Sir, 
our's, &c. 


I am afraid, by {ome lines in this let- 
ter, that my young ſtudent is touched 
with a diſtemper which ke hardly ſeems 
to dream of, and is too far gone in it to 
receive advice. However, I ſhall ani- 
madve1t in due time on the abuſe which 
he mentions, having myleif obſci ved a 
nett of Jezebels near the Temple, who 


make it their diverſion to draw up the 


eyes of young Templars, that at the 
ſane time they may ice them ſtumble in 
an unlucky gutter wiuch runs under 
the window, 


MR. SPECTATOR) 
Have lately read the concluſion of 
vour forty-ſeventh ſpeculation upon 
Butts with great pleature, and have - er 
nce 
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ſince been thoroughly perſuaded that 
one of thoſe gentlemen is extremely ne- 
ceſſary to enliven converſation. I had 
an entertainment laſt week upon the 
water for a lady to whom I make my 
addreſſe s, with ſeveral of our friends of 
both ſexcs. To divert the company in 
general, and to ſhew my miſtreſs in par- 
ticular, my genius for raillery, I took 
one of the moſt celebrated Butts in town 
along with me. It is with the utmoſt 
ſhame and confuſion that I muſt ac- 
quaint you with the ſequel of my ad- 
venture: as ſoon as we were got into the 
boat, I played a ſentence or two at my 
Butt which I thought very ſmart, when 
my ill genius, who I verily believe in- 
tpred him purely for my deſtruction, 
ſuggeſted to him ſuch a reply, as got all 
the laughter on his ſide. I was daſhed 
at ſo unexpected a turn; which the Butt 
perceiving, reſolved not to let me reco- 
ver mytelf, and purſuing his victory, 
[4/lied and toſſed me in a molt unmer- 
-1tul and barbarous manner until we 
cane to Chelſea. I had ſotne ſmall ſuc- 
cels while we were eating cheeſecakes : 
but coming home, he renewed his at- 
tacks with his former good - fortunc, and 
equal diverſion to the whole company. 
In ſhort, Sir, I mutt ingenuouſly own 
wat I was never lo handled in all my 
ite; and to compleat my misfortune, I 
am fince told that the Butt, fluſhed with 
his late victory, has made a viſit or two 
to the dear object of my wiſhes, ſu that 
I am at once in danger of lofing all my 
pretenfions to wit, and my miitreſs into 
the bargain. This, Sir, is a truc ac- 
count of my preſent troubles, which you 
are the more obliged to aſſiſt me in, as 
You were yeurlelt in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of them, by recommending to us 
an inftrument, and not inſtructing us at 
the ſame time how to play upon it. 

I have been thinking whether it might 
not be highly convenient that all Butts 
mould wear an inſcription affixed to 
tome part of their bodies, ſhewing on 
which ſide they arc to be come at, and 
that if any f them are pertons of un- 
£qual tempers, there ſhould be ſome me- 
thod taken to inform the world at what 
time it is ſafe to attack them, and when 
you had belt let them alone. But, ſub- 
nutting theſe matters to your mere ſe- 
110us conkderation, I am, Sir, 

| Your's, &c. 

I have, indeed, ſcen and heard of ſe- 
veral young gentlemen under the tame 


-- 
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misfortune with my preſent correſpon - 
dent. The beſt rule I can lay down 
for them to avoid the like calar.ities for 
the future, is thoroughly to conſider not 
only whether their companions are weak, 


but whether themſelves are wits. 


The following letter comes ta me 
from Exeter, and being credibly in- 
formed that what it contains is matter 
of fact, I ſhall give it my reader as it 
was ſent me. 


EXETER, SEPT. 7. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


y ou were pleaſed in a late ſpecula- 

tion to take notice of the incon- 
venience we lie under in the country, in 
not being able to keep pace with the 
faſhion : but there is another misfortune 
which we are ſubic& to, and is no lefs 
grievous than the former, which has 
hitherto eſcaped your obſervation. F 
mean, the having things palmed upon 
us for London faſhions, which wcre 
ne ver once heard of there. 

A lady of this place had ſome tim- 
ſince a box of the neweſt zibbuns ſert 
down by the conch: whether it was 
her own malicious invention, or the 
wantonneſs of a London miiliner, I am 
not abic to inform you; but amovg the 
reſt, there was one cherry- coloured rih- 
hon, conſiſting of about half a dozen 
yards, made up in the figure of a fin 
head-dreſs. The aforeſaid lady had rhe 
aſſurance to afhrm, amidſt a circle of 
female inquifitors, who were preſent at 
the opening of the hox, that this was the 
newelt faſhion worn at court. Ac- 
cordingly the next Sunduy we had fe- 
veral females, who came to church with 
their bends drefled wholly im rivbous, 
and looked like fo mayy victims ready 
to be facrificed. This is ſtill a re1zning 
mode among At the ſame tine we 
have a ſet of) gentlemen who take the 
liberty to appcar in all public places 
without any buttons to their chats, which 
they ſupply with jeveral little ſilver haſps, 
though our freſheſt advices from Lon- 
don make no mention of any ſuch fa- 
thion; and we are fomething ſhy of at- 
fording matter to the bution-makers 
for a tecond petition. 

What I would humbly propoſe to the 
public is, that there may be a ſecicty 
erected in London, to conſiſt of the moit 
iKiltul perſons of both ſexes, for the 
inſpection of modes and faſhions; and 
that hereafter no perſon or perſons ſhall 
preſume io appear hyg!:!:rly habited in 

any 
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any part of the country, without a teſ- 
timonial from the atoreſaid ſocicty, that 
their dreſs is anſwerable to the mode at 
London. By this means, Sir, we ſhall 
know a little whereabout we arc. 

It you could bring this matter to 


Ne CLXXVI. 
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bear, you would very much oblige great 
numbers of your country friends, and 
amongtt the reit, your very humble 
ſervant, 


X 


Jack Moptsn, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


PARVULA, PUMILIO, Y2;i7%), Ala, TOTA MERUM SA. 


Loc. L. Iv. VER. 1155. 


A LITTLE, PRETTY, WITTY, CHARMING Su 


HERE are in the following letter, 

matters, which I, a bachelor, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with; 
therefore ſhall not pretend to explain 
upon it until farther contideration, but 
leave the author of the epittle to exprels 
his condition his own way. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 Do not deny but you appear in many 

of your papers to underſtund human 
life pretty well; but there are very many 
things which you cannot poſſibly bave a 
true notion of, in a ſingle life; theſe are 
ſuch as reſpect the married ſtate; other- 
wiſe I cannot account for your having 
overlooked a very goud fort of people, 
which are commonly called in fcorn the 
Hen-peckt. You arc to underitand that 
Lam one of thoſe inn cent mortals who 
ſuffer deriſion under that word, for be- 
ing governed by the beſt of wives. 
It would be worth your conftideration 
to enter into the nature of aftectien 
itſelf, and tell us, according to your 
philoſophy, why it is that our Dears 
ſhould do what they will with us, ſhall 
be froward, ill- natured, aſſuming, 
ſometimes. whine, at others rail, then 
ſwoon away, then come to life, have the 
uſe of ſpeech to the greateſt fluency 
imaginabie, and then fink away aguin, 
and all hecauſe they fear we do not love 
them enough; that is, the poor things 
love us fo heartily, that they cannot 
think it poſhble we ſhould be able to 
love them in fo great 4 degree, which 
makes them take on io. I jay, Sir, 2 
true o- nitured man, whom rakes 
and Ib: tines cal Lica-peckt, mall fa! 
into a! thete different moods with his 
dear lic, and ai tlie lame tine ſe they 
are wholly put on; aud vet not he hard- 
heated enough to tbl the dear goud ca- 
ture that ſhe is an hypocrite, 

Tuis fort of good wen is very trequent 


in the populons and wealthy city of 
London, and is the true Hen-peckt man ; 
the kind creature cannot break through 
his kindnelics fo far as to come to an 
explanation with the tender foul, and 
therefore goes on to comfort her when 
nothing ails her, to appeaſe her when 
ſhe is not angry, and to give her his cath 
when he knows ſhe does not want it; 
rather than be uneaſy for a whole month, 
which is computed by hard- hearted men 
the ſpace of time which a froward wo- 
man takes to come to herſelf, it you 
have courage to ſtand out. 

There are indeed ſeveral other ſpecies 
of the Hen-peckt, and in my opinion 
they are certainly the beit ſubjects the 
Queen has; and for that reaſon I take 
it to be your duty to keep us above 
contempt. 

do not know whether I make my- 
ſelf underſtood in the repreſentation of 
an h:n-peckt life, but I ſhall take leave 
to give you an account of myielf, and 
my own ſpouſe. You are to know that 
I am reckoned no tool, have on ſeveral 
occahons been tried whether I will take 
iL uſage, and the event has been to my 
advantage; and yet there is not ſu ch a 
flave in Turkey as I am to my Dear. 
She has a good ſhare of wit, and is what 
you cail a very pretty agreeable woman. 
I perfe*tly dote on her, and my affec- 
tion to her gives me all the anxieties 
imaginable but that of jealouſy. My 
being thus confident of her, I take, as 
much as I can judge of my hart, to he 
the rewton, that whatever ſhe does, 
though it be never ſo much againſt my 
inclination, there is fill left fomething 
in her manner that is amiable, She 
will ſometimes look at me with an at- 
fumet grandeur, and pretend to relent 
that I have not hu rope eneuph tor 
her opinion in ſuch an initance in cont - 
pany. I cannot but tmite at the pretty 

41 
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anger ſhe is in, and then ſhe pretends ſhe 
is uſed like a child. In a word, our 
great debate is, which has the _— 
rity in point of underſtanding. She is 
eternally forming an argument of de- 
batez to which I very indolently an- 
fwer—-* Thou art mighty pretty.” To 
this the anfwers—* All the world but 
* you think I have as much ſenſe as 
* yourſelf.” I repeat to her, © Indeed 
you are pretty.” Upon this there is no 
patience; ſhe will throw down any thing 
about her, ſtamp and pull off her head- 
clothes. © Fy, my dear, fay I; how 
can a woman of your ſenſe fall into 
* ſuch an intemperate rage? This is an 
argument which never fails. * Indeed, 
* my dear, ſays ſhe, vou make me 
© mad ſometimes, fo you do, with the filly 
way you have of treating me like a 
© pretty idiot. Well, what have I got 
by putting her into good humour? No- 
thing, but that I muſt convince her of 
my good opinion by my practice; and 
then Lam to give her poſſeſſion of my 
lutle ready-money, and, for a day and 
2 half following, diſlike all ſhe diflikes, 
and extol every thing ſhe approves. I 
am ſo exquiſitively fond of this darling, 
ma I feldom fee any of my rriends, am 
unealy in all companies until I ſce her 
again; and when I come home ſhe is 
in the dumps becaule ſhe tays the is fure 
came ſo ſoon only becauſe I think her 
handſome. I dare not upon this occa- 
tion laugh; but though I am one of the 
warmeſt churchmen in the kingdom, I 
am torced to rail at the times, becaule 
ſne is a violent whig. Upon this we 
talk politics fo long, that the is con- 
vinced I kiſs her for her wifdom, It is 
2 common practice with me to aſk her 
tome queſtion concerning the conititu- 
tion, which ſhe anſwers me in general 
out of Harrington's Oceana: then I 
commend her ſtrange memory, and her 
arm is immediately locked in mine. 


While I keep her in this temper ſhe plays 
before me, ſometimes dancing in the 
midſt of the room, ſometimes ſtriking 
an wr at her ſpinnet, vary ing her poſture 
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and her charms in ſuch a manner that I 
am in continual pleaſure : ſhe will play 
the fool, if I allow her to be witez but 
if the ſuſpects I like her for trifling, ſhe 
immediately grows grave. 

Theſe are the toils in which I am 
taken, and I carry off my ſervitude as 
well as moſt men; but my application 
to you is in behalf of the Hen-peckt in 
general, and I deſire a d ſſertation from 
you in defence of us. You have, as I 
am informed, very good authorities in 
our favour, and hope you will not omit 
the mention of the renowned Socrates, 
and his philoſophie reſignation to his 
wife Xantippe. This would be a very 
good office to the world in general, for 
the Hen-peckt are powerful in their qua- 
lity and numbers, not only in cities but 
in courts; in the latter they are ever the 
molt obſequious, in the former the maſt 
wealthy of all men. When you have 
conſidered wedlock thoroughly, 
ought to enter into the ſuburbs of ma- 
trimony, and give us an account o the 
thraldom of kind keepers, and irrefolute 
lovers; the keepers who cannot quit 
their fair ones, though they fee their ap- 
proaching ruin; the lovers who dare not 
marry, though they know they never 
ſhall be happy without the miſtreſſes 
whom they cannot purchaſe on other 
terms. 

What will be a t embelliſhment 
to your diſcourſe, will be, that you 
find inſtances of the haughty, the — 
the frolic, the ſtubborn, who are each 
of them in ſecret downright ſlaves to 
their wives or miſtreſſes. I mult 
of you in the laſt place to dwell upon 
this, that the wiſe and valiant in all 
have been Hen-peckt : and that the 
ſturdy tempers who are not ſlaves to af- 
fection, owe that exemption to their be- 
ing inthralled by ambition, avarice, or 
ſome meaner n. L have ten thou- 
ſand things more to ſay, but my wife 
ſees me writing, and will, according to 
cuſtom, be conſulted, if I do not ſeal 


this immediately. Yours, 
= NATHANIEL HENROQOST. 
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Ne CLXXVII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


urs ENTM BONUS, AUT FACE DIGNUS 


ARCANA, QUALEM CERERTS VULT ESSE SACERDOS, 
UVLLA ALIENA SIBI CREDAT MATL4 


Juv. SAT. xv. YER. 140. 


WHO CAN ALL SENSE OF OTHERS ITT S ESCAPE, 


Is BUT A BRUTE, AT BEST, IN HUMAN SHAPE. 


Tf one of my laſt week's papers I 
treated of good-nature, as it is the 
effect of conſtitution; I ſhall now ſpeak 
of it as it is a moral virtue. The firſt 
may make a man eaſy in himſelf and 

le to others, but implies no merit 
in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A man 
is no more to be prailed upon this ac- 
count, than becauſe he has a regular 
pulſe or a good digettion. This good- 
nature however in the onitiution, which 
Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls a © Milki- 
neſs of blood, is an admizable ground- 
work fur the other. In order therefore 
to try aur good - nature, whether it arites 
trom the bod or the mind, whether it 
be foundeiſ in the animal or rationat part 
of our nature; in a word, whether it he 
ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, be- 
ſides that tecret ſatis faction and content - 
ment of mind which is eſſential to it, 
and the kind reception it procutres us in 
the world, we mult examine it by the 
tollowing rules. 

Firſt, whether it acts with ſteadineſs 
and uniformity in ficknets aud in health, 
in proiperity and in adveriity ; if other- 
with it is to be Icuked upon as nothing 
elſe but an irradiation of the mind from 
ſome new lupply of ſpirits, or à more 
kindly circulation of the blugd. Sir 
Francis Bacon mentions @ cunning ſul- 
citor, who weuld never aſk a favour of 
a great man before :linner ; but took care 
to prefer his petition at a time when the 
party petitioned had his mind tree trom 
care, and his appetites in good humour. 
Such a tranſient tempora;y goul-nature 
as this, is not that philanthropy, that 
love of mankind, which dle ves the titie 
of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing 
his -nature to the teit, is, to con- 
ſider whether it operates according to the 
rules of reaſon and duty: for if, not- 
withſtanding it's general benevolcnce to 


Tarr, 


mankind, it makes no diſtinction be- 
tween its objects, if it exerts itſelf pro- 
miſcuoutly towards the deſerving and 
undeſerving, if it rclieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itſelf up to the 
firſt petitioner, and lights upon any ore 
rather by acc dent than choice, it may 
pais for an amiable inſtinct, but mus 
not aſiyme the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be. 
the examining — whether or ro 
we are able to exert it to our own dilad - 
vantage, and employ it on pr ob- 
jets, notwithſtanding any Fin pain, 
want, or inconvenience which may ariie 
to ourteives from it: in a word, he- 
ther we are willing to riſk any part ot 
our fortune, our reputation, or health, 
or eale, for the benefit of mankind. 
Among all theſe expreſſions of good 
n:ture, I ſhall fngle out that which goes 
under the general name of charity, as it 
cunhits in relieving the indigent; thar 
being a trial of this kind which offers 
irtelf io us almoſt at all times and in 
every place. 

I ſhould propoſe it as a rule to every 
one who is provided with any compe- 
tency of fortune more than ſuſhcient for 
the neceſſaries of life, to lay aſide a cer- 
tain proportion of his income for the utc 
of the poor. This I would look upon 
as an offering to him who has a right 
to the whole, for the uſe of thoſe whom, 


in the pa hereafter mentioned, he 
has deſcr Hed as his own repreſentatives 
upon earth, At the ſame time we 


ſhou!d manage our charity with ſuck 
prudence and caution, that we may not 
hurt our own friends or relations, whilſt 


we are doing good to thoſe who are 


ſtrangers to us. 
This may poſſibly be explained better 
hy an example than by a rule. 
Eugenius is a man of an univerſal 
good-nature, and generous beyond the 
extent 
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extent of his fortune; but withal fo pru- 
dent, in the ceconomy of his atfairs, that 
what goes out in charity 1s made up by 
good mana - Eugenius has what 
the worl calls two hundred pounds a 
year; but never values himſelf above 
nineſcore, as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always ap- 
propriates to- charitable uſes. To this 
lum he frequently makes other volun- 
tary additions, inſomuch that in a good 
year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which 
he has heen able to make greater boun- 
ties than ordinary, he has given above 
twice that ſum to the fickly and indigent. 
Eugenius cribes to himſelf many 
particular days of faſting and abſtinence, 
in order to increaſe his private bank of 
charity, and ſets aſide what would be 
the current expences of thoſe times for 
the uſe of the poor. He often goes afoot 
where his buſineſs calls him, and at the 
end of his walk has given a ſhilling, 
which in his ordinary methods of ex- 
pence would have gone for coach-hire, 
to the firit neceſſitous perſon that has 
fallen in his way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a play or an 
opera, divert the money which was de- 
figned for that purpoſe, upon an odjec 
of charity whom he has met with in the 
ſtreet; and afterwards paſs his evening 
in a coffee · houſe, or at a friend's fre- fide, 
with much greater ſatis faction to himſelf 
than he could have received from the mot 
exquiſite entertainments of the theatre. 
By theſe means he is generous, without 
impoveriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his e- 
ſtate by making it the of others. 
are few men fo cramped in their 
private affairs, who may not be charitable 
after this manner, without any diſad- 
va to themſel ves, or prejudice to 
their families. It is but ſometimes ſa- 
crificing a diverſion or. convenience to 
the poor, and turning the uſual courſe 
of our expences into a better channel. 
This is, I think, not only the moſt pru- 
dent and convement, but the moſt meri- 
torious piece of charity, which we can 
in practice. By this method we in 
meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the 
poor at the ſame time that we relieve 
them, and make ourſelyes not only their 
patrons, but their fellow-ſufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt part 
of his Religio Medici, in which he de- 
ſcribes his charity in ſeveral heroic in- 
Rances, and with a noble heat of ſenti- 
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ments, mentions that verſe in the pro- 
verbs of Solomon He that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.'—* There 
© 1s more rhetoric in that one ſentence,” 
ſays he, than in a library of ſermons; 
* and indeed if thoſe ſentences were un- 
© deritaod by the reader, with the fame 
© emphaſis as are delivered by the 
© author, we n not thoſe volumes 
© of inftruftions, but might be honeſt 
Dun Re; indeed 
a wn _ 
— perſuaſive; but I think the 
t 


tells us in the moſt manner, that 
he ſhall hereafter the cloathing of 
the naked, the ing of the hungry, 
and the viſiting of the impri 2s 


— 1 —u — — 
accardingly. Purſuant to thoſe 

in Holy Scripture, I have ſomewhere 
met with the epi of a charitable 
man, which has very much me. 
I cannot recollect the but the 
ſenſe of it is to this purpoſe: * What I 
* ſpent I loſt; what | poſſeſſed is left to 
others; what I gave away remains with 
c * 


me. 

Since I am thus inſenfibly engaged in 
ſacred writ, I cannot |» makin 
an extract of ſeveral paſſages which 
have always read with delight in 
the book of Job. It is the account 
which My Rs of his beha- 
viour in the days of his ity, and 
if conſidered only as a tow ge fo 
tion, is a finer pi of a charitable 
and good-natured man than is to be met 
with in any other auther. 

On that I were as in months paſt, 
© as in the days when God preſerved 
© me: when his candle ſhined upon my 
© head, and when by his light I walked 
* through darkneſs: when the Almigh- 
* ty was yet with me; when my children 
* were about me: when I waſhed my 
* ſteps with butter, and the rock 
© out rivers of oil. 

© When the ear heard me, 
© bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, 
it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I de- 
© livered the poor that cried, and the 
© fatherleſs, and him that had none to 
* help him. The bleſſing of him 
© was ready to periſh came upon 
© and I cauſed the widow's heart to fin 
© for joy. Ap ang pogo 


« fcet was I to the 
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to the poor, and tlie cauſe which I 
© knew not 1 ſearched out. Did not I 
© weep for him that was in trouble? 
Was not my ſoul grieved for the poor? 
© Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
© that God may know mine integrity. 
© If I did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man- 
« ſervant or of my maid- ſervant when 
6 contended with me; what then 
© ſhall I do when Cod riſeth up? and 
« when he viſfiteth, what ſhall I anſwer 
© him? Did not he that made me in the 
* womb, make him? and did not one 
* faſhion us in the womb? If I have 
« withheld the from their deũre, or 
© have cauſed the eyes of the widow to 
© fail, or have eaten my morſe] myſelf 
© alone, and the fatherleſs have not eaten 
© thereof: if I have ſeen any periſh for 
6 want of cloathing, or any poor without 
© covering : it his loins have not bleſſed 
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© me, and if he were not warmed with 


© the fleece of my ſheep: if I have lift 
© up my hand zgainit the fatherleſe, 
* when I ſaw my help in the gate; then 
© Jet mine arm fall from my ſhoulder- 
© blade, and my arm be broken from 
© the bone. If I have rejoiced at the 
© deſtruftion of him that hated me, or 
© lift up myſelf when evil found him: 
neither have I ſuffered my mouth to 
* fin, wiſhing a curſe to his foul, 
* The ger did not lodge in the 
© ſtreet; but I opened my doors to the 
© traveller. If my land cry againſt me, 
© or that the furrows likewife thereof 
complain: if I have eaten the fruits 
thereof without money, or have cauſed 
the owners thereof to loſe their life; 
© let thiſtles grow inſtead of wheat, an4 
* cockle inſtead of barley,” 

L 


Ne CLXXVIII, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


COMIZ IN 91084 


CIVIL TO HIS WIFE, 


1 Cannot defer taking notice of this 
letter. | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

I Am but too good a judge of your 

per of the 15th inftant, which is a 
ms. piece; I mean that of jealouſy : 
but I think it unworthy of you to ſpeak 
of that torture in the breaſt of a man, 
and not to mention allo the pangs of it 
in the heart of a woman. You have 
very judicioufly, and with the greateſt 
penetration imaginable, conſidered it as 
woman is the creature of whom the dif- 
fidence is raiſed: but not a word of a 
man, who is ſo unmerciful as to move 
jealouſy in his wife, and not care whe- 
ther ſhe is ſo or not, It is poſſible you 
may not believe there are ſuch tyrants in 
the world; but alas, I can tell you of a 
man who is ever out of humour in his 
wife's — and the pleaſanteſt man 
in the world every where elſe; the greateſt 
flaven at home when he appears to noue 
but his family, and moſt exactly well- 
dreſſed in all other places. Alas, Sir, 
is 1t of courſe, that to deliver one's ſelf 
wholly into a n. an's power without poſ- 
ſibility of appeal to any other juriſdiction 


Hos, Er. II. I. 1. vII. 153 
Porr. 


but his own reflections, is ſo little an 
obligation to a Gentleman, that he can 
be offended and fall into a rage, becauſe 
my heart ſwells tears into my eyes when 
I tee him in a cloudy mood? I pretend 
to no ſuccour, and hope for no relief but 
from himſelf ; and yet he that has ſenſe 
and juſtice in every thing elſe, never re- 
flects, that to come home only to ſleep off 
an intemperance, and ſpend all the time 
he is there as if it were a puniſhment, 
cannot but give the anguiſh of a jealous 
mind, He always leaves his home as 
if he were going to court, and returns 
as if he were entering a gaol. I could 
add to this, that from his company and 
his uſual diſcourſe, he does not ſcruple 
being thought an abandoned man, as to 
his morals, Your own imagination will 
ſay enough to you concerning the con- 
dition of me his wife; and I wiſh you 
would be ſo good as to repreſent to him, 
for he is not ill-natured, and reads you 
much, that the moment I hear the door 
ſhut after him, I throw myſelf upon my 
bed, and drown the child he is io fond 
of with my tears, and often frighten it 
with my cries; that I curſe my being; 
that I run to my glaſs all over bathed in 

ſorrowt, 
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forrows, and help the utterance of my 
inward anguiſh by bcholding the guſh 
of my own calamities as my tears fall 
from my eves. This looks like an 
imagined picture to tell you, but indeed 
this is one of my paſtimes. Hitherto I 
have only told you the general temper 
of my mind, but how ſhail I give you 
an account of the diſtraction of it? Could 
vou but conceive how cruel I am one 
moment in my reſentment, and at the 
entuing minute, when I place him in 
the condition my anger would bring him 
to, how com nate; it would give 
you ſome notion how miſerable I am, 
and how little I deſerve it. When I 
remonſtrate with the greateſt gentleneſs 
that is poſſible againſt unhandſome ap- 
pearances, and that married perſons are 
under particular rules; when he is in 
the beit humour to receive this, I am 
anſwered only, that I expoſe my own 
reputation and ſenſe if I appear jealous, 
I wiſh, good Sir, you would take this 
into ſerious conſideration, and a:lmoniſh 
huſbands and wives what terms they 
ought to keep towards each other. Your 
thoughts on this important ſubje c will 
have the greateſt reward, that which de- 
ſcends on ſuch as feel the forrows of the 
aflifted. Give me leave to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, your unfortunate, humble ſer- 
vant, CELINDA. 


L had it in my thoughts, before I re- 
ceived the letter of this lady, to conſider 
this dreadful paſſion in the mind of a 
woman; and the ſmart ſhe ſeems to feel 
does not abate the inclination I had to 
recommend to huſbands a more regular 
behaviour, than to give the moſt exqui- 
fite of torments to thoſe who love them, 
nay whoſe torment would be abated if 
they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to obſerve how little 
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is made of this i ible injury, and 
how eahly men get into an habit of be- 
ing leatt agreeable where they are moſt 
obliged to be ſo. But this ſubject de- 
ſerves 2 diſtinct ſpeculation, and I ſhall 
obſerve for a day or two the behaviour 
of two or three happy pairs I am ac. 
quainted with, before I pretend to make 
a ſyſtem of conjugal morality. I deſign 
in the firit place to go a few miles out 
of town, and there I know where to meet 
one who practiſes all the parts of a fine 
gentleman in the dury of an huſband. 
When he was 2 bachelor much buſineſs 
made him particularly negligent in his 
habit; but now there is no young lover 
living ſo exact in the care of tus perſon, 
One who aſked why he was ſo long waſh. 
ing his mouth, and ſo delicate in the 
choice and wearing of his linen, was 
anſwered, becauſe there is a woman of 
merit obliged to receive me kindly, and 
I think it incumbent upon me to make 
her inclination go along with her duty. 
If a man would give himſelf leave to 
think, he would not be fo unreaſonable 
as to expect debauchery and innocence 
could live in commerce together; or hope 
that fleſh and blood is capable of fo ſtrict 
an allegiance, as that a bh woman muſt 
go on to improve herſelf until ſhe is as 
good and impaſſive as an angel, only to 
preſerve a fidelity to a brute and a ſatyr. 
The lady who deſires me for her fake to 
end one of my papers with the following 
letter, I am perſuaded, thinks ſuch a 
perleverance very impracticable. 


HUSBAND, 
STAT more at home. I know where 
you viſited at ſeven of the clock on 
Thurſday evening. The colonel whom 
you charged me to ſee no more, is in 
town, 
r MaRrTHA HOUSEWIFE, 


Ne CLXXIX, 
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Ne CLXXIX. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


CENTURIAE SENTORUM AGITANT EXPERTITA FRUGIS: 
CEULST PRETEKEUNT AUSTERA POEMATA RHAMNET, 
OMNE TULIT PUNCTUM QVI MISCUIT UTILE DULCYH, 
LECTOREM DELECTAXDO, FARITERQUE MONEXDO, 


Hom. Ants PozT. VER. 341- 


COLD AGE EXPLODES ALL BUT MORALITY: 
AUSTERITY OFFENDS ASPIRING YOUTH: 

BUT HE THAT JOINS INSTRUCTION WITH DELIGHT, 
PFAOFIT WITH FLEASURE, CARRIES ALL THE VOTES» 


May caſt my readers under two 
general diviſions, the Mercurial and 
the Saturnine. The firſt are the gay 
part of my diſciples, who require ſpe- 
culations of wit and n others 
are thoſe of a more ſolemn and ſober 
turn, who find no pleaſure but in pa- 
pers of morality and found fenſe. The 
call every thing that is ſerious, 
ſtupid; the latter look upon every thing 


25 1mpertinent that is ludicrous. Were 


I alwrys grave, one half of my readers 
would fall off from me: were I always 
merry, I ſhould loſe the other. I make 


Tt therefore my endeavour to find out 


entertainments of both kinds, and by 
that means perhaps conſult the good of 
both, more than I ſhould do, Fa I al- 
ways write to the particular taſte of 
either. As they neither of them know 
what I proceed upon, the fprightly 
reader, who takes up my paper in order 
to be diverted, very often finds him{Glf 
engaged unawares in a ſerious and pro- 
fitable courſe of thinking; as on the 


* 


contrary, the thoughtful man, who 


rhaps may hope to find ſomething 
fold, and full of deep reflefion, is very 
often inſenſibly betrayed into a fit of 
mirth. In a word, the reader fits down 
0% my entertainment without knowing 
his bill of fare, and has therefore at 
leaſt the pleaſure of hoping there may 
be a diſh to his palate. 

I muſt confeſs, were I left to myſelf, 
FT ſhouid rather aim at inſtructing than 
d:verting; but if we will be uſeful to 
the world, we muſt take it was we find 
it. Authors of profeſſed ſeverity diſ- 
courage the looſer part of mankind from 


having any thing to do with their writ- 


ings. A man muſt have virtue in him, 
Hefore he will enter upon the reading of 
a Seneca or Epictetus. The very title 
of a moral treatiſe has ſomething in it 
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auſtere and ſhocking to the careleſs and 
inconſiderate. 

For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking 
perſons fall in my way, who would give 
no attention to lectures delivered with a 
religious ſerionſneſs or a philoſophic 
gravity. They are ininared into ſenti- 
ments of wiſdom and virtue when they 
do not think of it; and if by that mean 
they arrive only at ſuch a degree of con- 
fideration as may difpoſe them to liſten 
to more ſtudied and elaborate diſcourſes, 
I ſhall not think my ſpeculations uſe- 
leſs. I might likewiſe obſerve, that 
the gloomineſs in which ſometimes the 
minds of the beſt men are involved, very 
often ſtands in need of ſuch little incitc- 
ments to mirth and laughter, as are apt 
to diſperſe melancholy, and put our 5 
culties in good humour. To which 
ſome will add, that the Britiſh climate, 
more than any other, makes entertain- 
ments of this nature in a manner necei- 


fary. 

If what T have here ſaid does not re- 
commend, it will at leaſt excuſe the va- 
riety of my ſpeculations. I would not 
willingly laugh but in order to inftrut, 
or if I ſometimes fail in this point, when 
my mirth ceaſes to be nfiruQive, it 
ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. A 
ſcrupulous condu& in this particular, 
has, perhaps, more merit in it than the 

nerality of readers imagine; did they 
— how many thoughts occur in 3 
point of humour, which a diſcreet au- 
thor in modeſty ſupprefles ; how many 
ſtrokes of rail preſent themſelves, 
which could not fail to pleaſe the ordi · 
nary taſte of mankind, but are ſtifled 
in their birth by reaſon ef ſome remote 
tendency which they carry in them to 
corrupt the minds of thoſe who read 
them; did they know how many glances 
of ill-nature are induſtriouſly avoided 
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for fear of doing injury to the reputa- 
tion of another; they would be apt to 
think kindly of thoſe writers who en- 
deavour to make themſelves diverting, 
without being immoral. One may ap- 
Wa theſe authors that paſſage in 
Waller 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 
Were it but known what they diſcreetly blot, 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a 
wit, with all the above-mentioned liber- 
ies, it requires ſome genius and inven- 
tion to appear ſuch without them. 

What I have here ſaid is not only in 
regard to the public, but with an eye to 
my particular correſpondent, who has 
ſent me the following letter, which I 
have caſtrated in ſome places upon theſe 
conſiderations. 


3812, 


HAVING lately ſeen your diſcourſe 
upon a match of grinning, I can- 
not forbear giving you an account of a 
whiſtling match, which, with many 
others, I was entertained with about 
three years ſince at the Bath. The 
prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon 
the ablett whiſtler, that is, on him who 
could whiſtle cleareſt, and go through 
his tune without laughing, to which at 
the (ame time he was provoked by the 
antic poſtures of a Merry- Andrew, who 
was to ſtand upon the ſtage, and play 
his tricks in the eye of the performer. 
There were three competitors for the 
guinea, The firſt was a ploughman of 
2 very promiſing aſpeft; his features 
were ſteady, and his muſcles compoſe 
in ſo inflexible a ſtupidity, that upon 
his firſt e every one gave the 
guinea for loſt. The pickled herring 
however found the way to ſhake him; 
for upon his whiſtling a country jig, 
this unlucky wag danced to it with ſuch 
variety of diſtortions and grimaces, that 
the countryman could * forbear ſmil · 
ing upon him, and t means ſpoil- 
ed his whiſtle, and A the prize. 2 
The next that mounted the * 
under - citizen of Bath, a perſon re- 
markable among the inferior people of 
that place for his wiſdom and his 
broad band. He contracted his mouth 
with much gravity, and, that he might 


diſpoſe his mind to be more ſerious than 
ordinary, begun the tune of The Child. 
ren in the Wood, and went through 
part of it with good ſucceſs; when on 
a {ſudden the wit at his elbow, who had 
appeared wonderfully grave and atten - 
tive for ſome time, gave him a touch 
upon the left ſhoulder, and ftared him 
in the face with ſo bewitching a grin, 
that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres into 
a kind of ſimper, and at length burſt 
out into an open laugh. The third who 
entered the liſts was a footman, who in 
defiance of the Merry- Andrew, and all 
his arts, whiſtled a Scoteh tune and an 
Italian ſonata, with fo ſettled a coun- 
tenance, that he bore away the prize, to 
the great admiration of ſome hundreds 
of perſons, who, as well as myſelf, 
were preſent at this trial of ſkill. Now, 
Sir, I humbly conceive, whatever you 
have determined of the grinners, the 
whiſtlers ought to be encourage, not 
only as their art is practiſed —— di- 
tortion, but as it improves country mu- 
fic, promotes gravity, and teaches or- 
dinary people to keep their countenances, 
if they fee any thing ridiculous in their 
betters; beſides that, it ſeems an enter- 
tainment ve larly adapted to 
the Bath, as it is uſual for a rider to 
whiſtle to his horſe when he would make 
his waters paſs. I am, Sir, &c. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


AFTER having diſpatched theſe two 
important points of grinning and whiſt- 
ling, I hope you will oblige the world 
I have ſeen it practiſed on a twelfth- 
night among other Chriſtmas gambols 
at the — of a very worthy gentle- 
man, who oy 24 entertains his tenants 
at that time of t þ': i 
for a Cheſhire nk. — Shove 
midnight, when the whole company is 
diſpoſed to be drowſy. He that yawns 
wideſt, and at the ſame time fo natu- 
rally as to produce the moſt yawns 
among the ſpectators, carries home the 
cheeſe. If you — this ſubject as 

ou ought, I queſtion not but 
Aan 
mg, though I dare promiſe you it will 
never make any body fall aſleep. < 
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Ne CLXXX. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 


a—_——F AT, LCTUTU: AcIVI. 


Hon. Er. II. . 1. v. 14. 


THE PEOPLE SUFFER WHEN THE PRINCE OFFENDS. 


HE following letter has ſo much 
wright and good ſenſe, that I can- 
not forbear inlerting it, though it re- 
lates to an hardened ſinner, whom I 


have verv little hopes of reforming, viz. 
Lewis XIV. of France. 


nn, *PECTATOV, 

A* IDST . variety ef ſubiectõ of 

which vou have treated, I conia 
wiſh it hai tollen in your wav, to ex- 
poſe the vanity of conqueſts, Thr 
thought would nrrnlly lext one o 
French King, who ha; ben gener ally 
eſtezmod the Tre Aten conq ror on 
age, until her Nlafeſtypsaurmies had torn 
frem him fo many of his corntrics, and 
deprived him of the fruit of all his tor- 
mer viciorics, Fer my own part, it ! 
were to draw his picture, I ould be 
for taking him no lower than to thy 
peace of Reſwick, jult at the end of his 
triumphs, and before his reverſe of tor - 
tune: and even then I ſhonld not forbear 
thinking his ambition had been vain 
and unprofitible to himielf and his 

ple. 

As for hunſelf, it is certain he can 
have gained nothing by his conqueſts. 
if they have not rendered him matter of 
more ſubzjetts, more riches, or greater 
power. What T ſhall be able to offer 
upon theſe h: as, I reſolve to tubniit to 
your confderatioa. 

To begin then with his increaſe of 
fubje&ts. From the time he cane of 
age, and has been a manager for himtelt, 
all the people he had acquired were ſuch 
only as he had reduced by his wars, 

were left in his poſſeſſion by the 
ez he had conquered not above one 


third part of Flanders, and conſequently 


no more than one third pait of the in- 
babitants of that province. 

About one hundred years ago the 
houſes in that country were all number- 
ed, and by a juſt computation the in- 
habitants of all ſorts could not then ex- 
ceed 750,000 fouls. And if any man 
will conſider the deſolation by almoſt 


Cat. 


perpetual wars, the numerous armies 
that have lived almoſt ever fince at dit- 
cretion npon the people, and how much 
of their commerce has been removed tor 
mere t-curity to other places, he will 
have little reaſon to im«gine that their 
munbers have ſinct incitated; and there- 
fore with one third part of that province 
that prince can have gained no more 
tin one third part of the imhabitants, 
or 250,000 new ſubie dt, even though 
it ſhowidd be tu pofed they were all con- 
tertred te live (til in tler native country, 
aw rau>rer their allegiance to a neu- 
iat. 

The fertility of this province, it's 
convenient ſituation tor trade and com- 
merce, it's capacity for furniſhing em- 
ployment and ſubſiſtence to great num- 
bers, an the vatt armies that have been: 
maintained here, make it credible that 
the remaining two thirds of Flanders 
are equal to all his other conqueſts; and 
con!equently by all he cannot have gain- 
el more than 750,000 new ſubjects, 
men, women, and children, eſpecially 
it a deduction ſhall be made of ſuch as 
have retired trom the conqueror to live 
un ler their old matters. 

It is time now to ſet his loſs againſt 
his profit, and to ſhew for the new tub- 
zecis he had acquired, how many old 
ones he had loſt in the acquiſition: I 
think that in his wars he has ſeldom 
brought leſs into the field in all places 
than zoo, ooo fighting men, beſides what 
have been left in garriſons; and I think 
the common computation is, that of an 
army, at the end of a campaign, with- 
out ſieges or battles, ſcarce four fifths 
can be muſtered of thoſe that came into 
the field at the beginning of the year. 
His wars at ſ times until the laſt 
peace have held about twenty years; 
and if 40.000 yearly loſt, or a fifth part 
of his armies, are to be multiplied by 
20, he cannot have loſt leſs than $00,000 
of his old ſubies, and all able-bodied 
men; a greater number than the new 
ſubjects he had acquired. 


But 
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But this loſs is not all: Providence 
ſcems to have equally divided the whole 
maſs of mankind into different ſexes, 
that every woman may have her huſ- 
band, and that both may _— con- 
tribute to the continuance of the ſpecies. 
It follows then, that for all the men that 
have been loſt, as many women muſt have 
lived ſingle, and it were but charity to 
believe they have not done all the ſer- 
vice they were capable of doing in their 
generation. In fo long a courſe of 
great part of them muſt have died, and 
all the reſt muſt go off at leaſt without 
leaving any repreſentatives behind. By 
this account he mutt have loſt not only 
soo, ooo ſubjects, but double that num- 
ber, and all the increaſe that was reaſon - 
ably to be expected from it. 

ſe is ſaid in the laſt war there was a 
famine in his kingdom, which ſwept 
away two millions of his people. This 
is hardly credible: if the loſs was only 
of one fifth part of that ſum, it was very 

eat. But it is no wonder there ſhonld 
be famine, where fo much of the peo- 

le's ſubſtance is taken away for the 
king's uſe, that they have not ſufficient 
left to provide againſt accidents; where 
o many of the men are taken from the 
plough ro ſerve the king in his wars, 
and a great part of the tillage is left to 
the weaker hands of ſo many women anc 
children. Whatever was the loſs, it 
muſt undoubtedly be placed to the ac- 
count of his ambition. 

And fo mutt alſo che deſtruftion or 
baniſhment of 4 or 400,000 of his re- 
formed ſubjects; he could have no other 
reaſons for valuing thoſe lives fo very 
cheap, but only to recommend himſelf 
to the bigotry of the Spaniſh nation. 

How ſhould —— be induſtry in a 
country where all property is precarious ? 
What fobje& will fore his Jand that his 
— may reap the whole harveſt? Par- 

mony and frugality muſt be ſtrangers 
to ſuch a people; for will any man fave 
to-day what he has reaſon to fear will 
be taken from him to-morrow? And 
where is the encouragement for marry - 
ing? Will any man think of raifing 
children, without any aſſurance cf cloath- 
ing for their backs, or ſo much as food 
for their bellies? And thus by bis fatal 
— he muſt have leſſened — num- 
of his ſubjects not only b hter 
and deſtruttĩon, but — — 


very births, he has done as much as 
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= poſſible towards deftroying poſterity 
itſelf. 

Is this then the the invin- 
cible Lewis? This the immortal man, 
the tout -puiſſant, or the almighty, as 
his flatterers have called him? Is this 
the man that is ſo celebrated for his con- 
queſts? For every ſubjeft he has ac- 
quired, has he not loſt three that were 
his inheritance? Are not his 
fewer, and thoſe neither fo well fed, 
cloathed, or paid, as they were former- 
ly, though he has row ſo much 
cauſe to exert himſelf ? And what can be 
the reaſon of all this, but that his reve- 
nue is a great deal leſs, his ſubjects are 


either poorer, or not ſo many to be plun- 
dered by conſtant taxes for his uſe? 


It is well for him he had found out 

a way to ſteal a kingdom; if he had 
on conquering as he did before, 

is ruin had n hag fince finiſhed. 
This brings to my mind a faying of 
King Pyrrhus, after he had a ſecond 
time beat the Romans in a pinched bat - 
tle, and was complimented by his ge- 
nerals: * Ves, ſays he, © ſuch anot 
victory and I am quite undone.* And 
fince I have menticned Pyrrhus, I will 
end with a very good, though known 
ſtory of this ambitious madman. When 
he had ſhewn the utmoſt fondneſs for 
his expedition againſt the Romans, Cy- 
neas his chief miniſter aſked him what 
he propoſed to himſelf this war? 
© Why," fays Pyrrhus, © to conquer 
© the Romans, and reduce all Italy to 
© my obedience." What then?” ſays 
Cynens. To paſs over into Sicily," 
ſays Pyrrhus, © and then all the Sici- 
6 Res muſt be our ſubje&s.'—" And 
6 what does your majeſty intend next? 
—* Why truly,” ſays the king, to 
conquer Carthage, and make myſelf, 
maſter of all Africa.'——H And what, 
Sir, favs the miniſter, is to be the 
end of all your expeditions ? Why 
then,” ſays the king, * for the reſt of 
our lives we will fit down ti good 
wine.'—* How, Sir,“ replied Cy 
to better than we have now before tis? 
Have we not already as much as we 
can drink? 
Riot and exceſs are not the hecoming 
characters of princes bur if Pyrrhus 
and Lewis had dehauched like Vitellius, 
they ha been leis hurtful to their peo- 


2 Yorr humble ſervant, 
PHILARITAMUY. 
» * Ne CLXXXI. 
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HIS LACRYMIS VITAM DAMUS, ET MISERESCIMUS UL TRO, 


Vin. Xn, 11. VER. 145» 


mod BY THESE TEARS, WE PITY AND PROTECT. 


Am more pleaſed with a letter that 
is filled with touches of nature than 
of wit. The following one is of this 


21, 
MONG all the diſtreſſes which h 
in families, I do not remember 

you have touched upon the marriage of 
children without the conſent of their pa- 
rents. I am one of theſe unfortunate 
. I was about fifteen when 1 
took the liberty to chuſe for myſelf; 
and have ever ſince languiſhed under 
the diſpleaſure of an incxorable father, 


eld With very 
d with very 
fine children, can never be prevailed 
upon to forgive me. He was fo kind 
to me before this unhappy accident, that 
indeed it makes my breach of duty in 
ſome meaſure inexcuſable; and at the 
ſame time creates in me ſuch a tender 
nefs towards him, that I love him above 
all thi and would die to be recon- 
xiled to hi I have thrown myſelf at 
his feet, and beſought him with tears to 
pardom me; but he always puſhes me 
away, and ſparns me from him; I have 
whitten feveral letters to him, but he will 
neither open.nor receive them. About 
two vears I fent my little boy to 
him, dreſſed in a new a z but the 
child returned to me crying, becauſe he 
Taid his father would not ſee him, 
and had ordered him to be put out of 
his houſe. My mother is won over to 
my fide, but dares not mention me to 
mv father for fear of provcking him. 
About a month ago he lay ſck upon 
us bel, and in great danger of his life. 
I was pierced to the heart at the news, 
and could not forbear going to enquire 
after his health. Mly mother took this 
opportunity oi ſpeaking in my behalf: 


the told him wits abundance of tears, 


that I was come to fee him, that I 
uli not ſpeak to her for weeping, and 
that I Hon certainly break. my heart 
he rehned at that time to give me is 


ell ug, any be 55591220 tome, He Tue man therefore who, notwith- 
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was fo far from relenting towards me, 
that he bid her ſpeak no more of me, 
unleſs ſhe had a mind to diſturb him in 
his laſt moments; for, Sir, you mul 
know that he has the reputation of an 
honeſt and religious man, which makes 
my misfortune ſs much the greater. 
God be thanked he is fince recovere-!; 
but his ſevere uſage has given me tuch 
a blow, that I ſhall foon fink under it, 
unleſs I may be relieved by any imprei- 
hons which the reading of this in your 
paper may make upon him. I am, &c. 


Of all hardneſſes of heart there is 
none ſo inexcuſable as that of parents 
towards their children. An obſlinate, 
inflexible, unforgiving temper, is odi- 
ous upon all occaſions; but here it is 
unnatural. The love, tenderneſs, amd 
compaſſion, which are apt to ariſe in us 
towards thoſe who depend upon us, is 
that by which the whole world of life s 
upheld. The Supreme Being, by the 
tranſcendent excellency and goodneſs 
of his nature, extends his mercy towards 
all his works; and becauſe his creatures 
have not ſuch a ſpontaneuus benevolence 
and compaſſion towards thole who are 
under their care and protection, he has 
implanted in them an inſtinct, that ſup- 
1 the place of this inherent gtodneſs. 

have illuſtrated this kind of inſtinct 
in former papers, and have ſhewn how 
it runs through all the ſpecies of brute 
creatures, as indeed the whole animal 
creation ſubſiſts by it. 

This inſtinct in man is more general 
and uncircumſcribed than in brutes, as 
being enlarged by the dictates of reaſon 
and duty. For if we conſider ourſelves 
attentively, we ſhall find that we are 
not only inclined to love thoſe who de- 
ſcend from us, but that we bear a kind 
of ce, or natural affection, to every 
thing which relies upon us for it's good 
an preſervation. pendence is a per- 
petual call upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to tenderneſs and pity than 
apy other motive whatſoever, 


ſtanding any paſſion or reſentment, can 
overcome this powerful inſtinct, and 
extinguiſh natural affection, debales his 
mind even below brutality, fruſtrates, 
as much as in him lies, the great deſign 
of Providence, and ftrikes out of his 
nature one of the moſt divine principles 
that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which 
might be brought againtt ſuch an un- 
caſonable proceeding, I ſhall only inſiſt 
on one. e make it the condition of 
our forgivenels that we forgive others. 
In our very prayers we deſire no more 
chan to be treated by this kind of reta- 
liation, The cafe therefore before us 
ſeems to be what they call a Caſe in 
Point; the relation between the chill and 
father being what comes neareſt to that 
herween a creature and his Creator. If 
the father is inexorable to the child who 
has offended, let the offence be of never 
w high a nature, how will he addrets 
him(clf to the Supreme Being under the 
tender lation of a Father, and de- 
ure of him ſuch a forgivenels as he 
himſelf refuſes to grant 

To this I might add many other re- 
ligious, as well as many prudential con- 
tilerations; but if the latt mentioned 
motive does not prevail, I deſpair of 
ſucceeding by any other; and ſhall 
therefore conclude my paper with a very 
remarkable ſtory, which is recorded in 
an old chronicſe publiſhed by Freher, 
among the writers of the German hit- 
dor v. 

Eginhart, who was fecretary to 
Charics the Great, became exceeding 
popular by his behaviour in that poſt. 
His grrat abilities gained him the fa- 
vour of his maſter, and the eſteem of 
the whole court. Imma, the daughter 
of the Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with 
his perſon and converſation, that ſhe 
tell in love with him. 
of the greateſt heauties of the age, Egin- 
hart anſwered her with a more 
equal return of paſſion. They ſtifled 
their flames for ſome time, under appre- 
henſion of the fatal conſequences that 
might enſue. Eginhart at length re- 
lolving to hazard all, rather than be de- 
prived of one whom his heart was fo 
much ſet n, conveyed himſelf one 
night into the princeſs's apartment, and 
knocking gently at the door, was ad- 
mitted as a perſon who had ſomething to 
communicate to her from the Emperor, 
He was with her in private melt part of 
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As the was one i 


the night; but 
— U 


tottering under 
57 firſt miniiter acroſs the ſnow; 
which ſhe had no tooner done, but the 
returned again with the utmoſt ſpeed to 
her own apartment. The Em was 
extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at this 
accident; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing 
of it until a proper opportunity. In 
the mean time, Eginhart knowing that 
what he had done could not be long a 
__ —— to retire from court z 

in order to it, begged the Emperor 
that he would be pleaſed to diſmits him, 
pretending a kind of diſcontent at his 
not having been rewarded for his long 
ſervices. The Emperor would not give 


a direct anſwer to his petition, but told 
him he would think of it, and appoi 
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FLUS ALOES QUAM MELLIS HABET. 


Juv. SAT. vI. VER, 180. 


THE BITTER OVER BALANCES THE SWECZT, 


A* all parts of buman life come un- 
: der my obſervation, my reader 
muſt not 4 uncharitable inferences 
from my ſpeaking knowingly of that 
fort of crime which is at prelent treated 
of. He will, I hope, ſuppoſe I know 
it only from the letters of correſpondents, 
two of which you ſhall have as follow. 


Mn. SPECTATOR» 


17 is wonderful to me that among the 
1 many enormities which ycu have 
treated of, you have not mentioned that 
of wenching, and particularly the en- 
ſnaring part; I mean, that it is a thing 
very fit for your pen, to a_ the vil- 
lainy of the practice of deluding women. 
You are to know, Sir, that I myſelf 
am a woman who have been one of the 
unhappy that have failen into this miſ- 
fortune, and that by the infinuation of 
a very worthleſs fellow, who ferved 
ethers in the fame manner both befcre 
my ruin and ſince that time. I had, as 
ſoon as the raſcal left me, ſo much in- 
dignation and reſolution, as not to go 
upon the town, as the phraſe is, but 
took to work for my living in an obſcure 
place, out of the knowledge of all with 
whom I was before acquainted. 

It is the ordinary practice and buſi- 
neſs of life, with a fet of idle fellows 
about this town, to write letters, ſend 
meſſages, and form appointments with 
little raw unthinking girls, and leave 
them after —— of | without 
any mercy, to mame, intamy, poverty, 
and diſeaſe, Were you — — the 
nauſeous impertinences which are writ- 
ten on theſe occaſions, and to fee the 
filly creatures fighing over them, it 
could not but be matter of mirth as well 
as pity. A little *prentice girl of mine 
has been for ſome time applied to by an 
Iriſh fellow who dreſſes very fine, and 
ſtruts in a laced coat, and is the admira- 
tion of ſeamſtreſſes who are under age 


in town. Ever fince I have had ſome 


kpowledge of the matter, I have de- 
barred my 'prentice from pen, ink, and 


paper. But the other day he beſpoke 
ſome cravats of me. I went out ot tue 
ſhop, and left his miſtreſs to put them 
up into a bandbox, in order to he ſent to 
him when his man called. When I came 
into the ſhop again, I took occaſion to 
ſend her away, and found in the ho:tum 
of the box written theſe words—* Why 
would vou ruin a harmleis creature 
© that loves you?” Then in the lid 
* There is ro refitting Strephon. I 
ſearched a little farther, and found in 
the rim of the box—* At eleven o'clock 
© at night come in an hackney coach at 
© the en-; of our ſtreet.” This was 
enough to alarm me; I ſent away the 
things, and took my mcalures accord- 
ingly. An hour or two before the ap- 
pointed time I examined my young lady, 
and found her trunk ttuifed with im- 
pertinent letters, and an od ſcroll of 

archment in Latin, which her lover 
bad ſent her as a ſettlement of fifty 
pounds a year: among other things, 
there was alſo the beſt lace I had in my 
ſhop to make him a preſent for cravats. 
I was very glad of this Jaft circumftance, 
becauſe I could very conſcientiouſly 
ſwear againſt him that he had enticed 
my fervant away, and was her accom- 
plice in robbing me. I procvred a war- 
rant againſt him accordingly. Every 
thing was now prepared, and the tender 
hour of love approaching, I, who had 
ated for myſelf in my youth the fame 
ſenſeleſs part, knew how to manage ac- 
cordingly : therefore, after having lock- 
ed up my maid, and not being ſo much 
unlike her in height and ſhape, as in a. 
huddled way not to paſs for her, I de- 
livered the bundle deſigned to be carried 
off to her lover's man, who came with 
the ſignal to receive them. Thus I fol- 
lowed after to the coach, where when I 
iaw his maſter take them in, I cricd 
out—* Thieves! thieves!” and the con- 
ſtable with his 21 32 0 

Sting lover. myſelf unob- 
— until I faw the | fufficiently 
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the to be mine; and had the fatiſ- 
faction to ſee my man of mode put into 
the Round-houte, wich the ſtolen warcs 
by him, to be produced in evidence 
againit him the next morning. This 
matter is notoriouſly known to be fact; 
and I have been contented to fave my 
*prentice, and take a year's rent of this 
mortified lover, not to appear farther in 
the ma ter. This was ſome penance: 
but, Sir, is this enough for a villainy of 
much more pernicious con{cquence than 
the trifles for which he was to have been 
indite4? Should not you, and all men 
of any parts or honour, put things upon 
ſo right a foot, as that ſuch a raſcal 
ſhould not laugh at the imputation of 
what he was really guilty, and dread 
being accuſed of that for which he was 
arroited ? 

In a word, Sir, it is in the power of 
you, and ſuch as I hope you are, to 
make it as infamous to rob a crea- 
ture of her honour as her — why I 
leave this to your conſideration, only 
take leave (which I cannot do without 
ſighing) to remark to you, that if this 
had been the ſenſe of mankind thirt 
years ago, I ſhould have avoid:d a life 
ſpent in poverty and ſhame. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
ALICE THRGADNEEDLE, 


ROUND-HGUSES, Arr. Yo 
Mi, SPECTATOR, 


1 Am a man of pleaſure about 
but by the ſtupidity of a dull rogue 
of a juſtice of peace, and an inſoſent 
conſtable, upon the oath of an old har- 
ridan, am impriſoned here for theft, 
when I deſigned only fornication. The 
midnight magiſtrate, as he conveyed me 
along, had you in his mouth, and faid 
this would make a pure ftory for the 
Spectator. I hope, Sir, you will not 
pretend to wit, and take the part of dull 
rogues of buſineſs. The world is fo al- 
tered of late years, that there was not a 
man who would knock down a watch- 
man in my behalf, but I was carried of 
with as much triumph as if I had been 
a pick-pocket. At this rate, there is 
an end of all the wit and humour in the 
world. The time was when all the 
honeſt whore-malters in the neighbour. 
hood would have roſe inſt the cuc- 
koids to my reſcue. It fornication is 
to be ſcandalous, half the fine things 
that have been writ by moſt of the wits 
of the lait age may be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. Harkee, Spec, do not 
be queer; after having done ſome things 
pretty well, do not begin to write at 
that rate that no gentleman can read 
thee. Be true to love, and burn your 
Seneca. You do not expect me to write 

my name from hence, but I am 
Your unknown humble, &c. 
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It Leen ohne Mil; fr mor Gra, 
"Rue I wr" üben, anna Hνανν,,a- . 
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SOMETIMES FAIR TRUTH IN FICTION WE DISGUISE, 
SOMETIMES PRESENT HER NAKED TO MEN $ EYES. 


ABLES were the firſt pieces of 

wit that made their appearance in 
the world, and have been ſtill highly 
valued not only in times of the — 
ſimplicity, but among the molt polite 
ages of mankin:l. Jotham's Fable of 
the Trees is the oldeft that is extant, and 
as beautiful as any which have been 
made ſince that time. Nathan's Fable 
of the Poor Man and his Lamb 1s like- 
wiſe more ancient than any that is ex- 
tant, beſides the above-mentioned, and 
had fo good an effect, as to convey in- 
ſtruction to the ear of a king without 


offending it, and to bring the man after 
God's own heart to a right ſenſe of his 
guilt and his duty. We find ZElop in 
the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and if 
we look into the very beginning of the 
commonwealth of Rome, we fee a mu- 
tiny among the common ple ap- 
ſed by a fable of the Belly and the 
imbe, which was indeed very proper 
to gain the attention of an incenſed 
rabble, at a time when perhaps they 
would have torn to pieces any man who 
had preached the fame doctrine to them 
in an open and direct manner. As fa- 
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dles wok their birth in the very infancy 
of learning, they never flourithed more 
han when learning was at it's greatctt 
height. To jnttify this atfertion, I (hall 
my rcader in mind of Horace, the 
greateſt wit and critic in the Auguſtan 
; and of Boilean, the moſt correct 
poet among the moderns: not to nen- 
non La Foi:taine, - who by this way of 
writing is come more into vogue than 
other author cf our times, 
fuirles 1 have here mentioned are 
Taiſed altogether upon brutes and vege- 
tables, with fome of our own ſpecies 
mixt among thera, when the moral hath 
to required. But beſides this Kind of 
fable, there is another in which the ac- 
tors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and 
other mnTginary pci louns of the like na- 
ture. Some of the ancient critics will 
Rave it, that the Find and Odviley of 
Homer are fables of this nature; and 
that the ſeveral names of gods and heroes 
are nothing eiſe hut the affections oi the 
mind in a vitthle ſhape and charzrcr, 
Tims they tell nz, that Achilles, in the 
frttHlind, repiclents anger, or tlie iraſcible 
part of human nature; that upon draw- 
ing his ſword ag unt his ſuperior in a 
fr} affembly, Pallas is oniy another 
nume for reaton, which checks and ad- 
vites him upon that occaſion; and at 
her firſt appearance touches him upon 
te head, that part of the man being 
ked upon as the ſeat of rcaton. And 
thus of the ret of the poem. As for 
the Odvifer, I think it is plain that lo- 
race conlid-x<d it as one of theſe allego- 
zical fables, by the moral which he has 
given us of ſeveral parts of it. The 
greatett Italian wits have apphed them- 
telves to the writing of this latter kind 
of fabics: as Speater's Fairy Queen is 
one continued feries of them from the 
beginning to the end of that admirable 
work. If we look into the fineſt prole- 
2wihors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, 
Pa., Xenophon, and many others, we 
zial find that tis was likewiſe their 
tixourite kind of fable. I ſhall only 
faviher obſerve upon it, tha the fr{t &f 
ths fort that made any conſicderable n- 
ture in the worl.! was thut of Hercules 
meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue, which 
was invented by Prodicus, who hve 
„fore Socratcs, and in the firit dawn- 
ings of philotuphy. He uſed to travel 
through Grecce by virtue of this fable, 
which procured bim a kind reception in 
ail the nia. Kt tewus, vrhere he never 
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failed telling it as ſoon as he had ga- 
thered an audience about him. 

After this hort pretace, which I hare 
male up of ſuch materials as my memory 
does at preſent ſuggeit to me, before L 
preſent mv reader with a fable of this 
kind, which I deſign as the entertain- 
ment of the pretent paper, I mutt in 2 
few words open the occaſion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us 
of the converſation and behaviour ot 
Socrates, the morning he was to die, he 
tells the tollowing circumſtance. 

When Socrates his fetters were knock - 
ech off, (as was uſual to be done on the 
day that the condemned perſon was to 
be execute) being leated in the midit 
of his diſciphe, and javing one of his 
legs over the other, in a very uncon- 
cerved poſture, he hegan to rub it Here 
it hail hen galled by the iron; art 
whether it was to the the indiſterenc- 
with winch he entertained the thoughts 
of his approaching deach, or (after his 
vial manner) to take every occation of 
pluloſophiſing upon {ome wictul lubicet, 
he oblerved h- pleatare of that fen{i- 
tion which now arote in thole very parts 
of his lr, that 5ſt before had been is 
much pained by the fetter. Upon this 
he refiectel on the nature of pleatu;e 
and pain in general, and how conſtuntiy 
they jucceed one another. To this he 
ade}, that if a man of good genius ty; 
a fable were to repretent the nature oc 
picaiure and pain in that way of wr:t- 
ing, he would probably join them to- 
geiner after ſuch a manner, that i: 
would! be imponidle for the one to come 
into any place, without being fuliuw:! 
by the other. 

It is polſible, that if Plato had thought 
it proper at ſuch a time to detcribe Sa- 
crates launchipg out into a diicourle 
which was not of a piece with the buti - 
ncts of the day, he would have enla; ged 
npon tlus hint, ant have drawn it out 
i no fone beautiful allegory or table. 
Bur Yince he his not done My I hal at- 
tempt o write one mytelf in the tpirit 
of that divine author. 


here were two families which from 
the heginning of the world were as op- 
pohre to each other as hght and dark- 
neſs. The one of then lived in Hea- 


ven, and the other in Hel}. The young- 
et deſcendant of the firſt family was 
Fleaſure, who was the daughter of Hap- 
pine!s, who was tue clit of 8 
w 
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who was the offering of the gods. 
Theſe, as I ſaid before, had their ha- 
bditation in heaven. The younzeſt of 
tie oppoſite family was Pain, who was 
the fon of Miſery, who was the child of 
Vice, who was the offspring of the Fu- 
ries. The habitation of this race of 
beings was in hell. 

The middle ftation of nature hetween 
theſe two oppolite extremes was the 
carth, which was inhabited by creatures 
at 2a middle kind, neither fo virtuous as 
the one, nor ſo vicious as the other, but 
partaking of the good and bad qualities 
of thete two oppolite families. Jupiter 
conſidering that theſe ſpecies commonly 
exlied Yan, was too virtuous to he mi- 
ſeruble, and too vicious to be happy; 
that he might make a diſtin Sion between 
the good and the bad, ordered the two 
voungeſt of the above mentioned fami- 
lies, Pleature who was the daughter of 
Happinets, and Pain who was tie fon of 
Mitery, to meet one another upon this 
part of nature which lay in the hulf- 
way between them, having promit to 
{eutie it upon them both, provider! they 
rould agree upon the diviſion of it, 10 
as to ſhare mankind between them. 

Pleaſure and Pain were no fooner inet 
in their new hahitation, but they imme- 
diately agreed upon this point, that Plea- 
inre mould take potlethon of the virtu- 
ous, and Pain of the vicious port of 
that ſpecies which was given up to them. 
But upon examining to which of them 
any individual they met with belonged, 
they tound each ot them had a right to 
vim ; for that, contrary to what they 
nad ſeen in their old places of reſidence, 
ihcre was nv perion ſo vicious who had 


HEN a man has diſcovered a 

new vein of humour, it often 
caries him much farther than he ex- 
pected from it. My correſpondents take 
the hint I give them, and purſue it into 
ſpeculations which I never thought of 
at my firſt ſtarting it. This has been 


moe fate of my paper on the match of 
grinning, which has already produced a 
&cond paper on parallel ſuhiects, and 
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not ſome good in him, ner any perſon 
ſo — pn A had not in A ſome 
evil. The truth of it is, they generally 
found upon fearch, that in the moſt 
vicious man Pleaſure might lay a claim 
toan hundredth part, and that in the molt 
virtuous man Pain might come in for at 
leaft two thirds. This they faw would 
occaſion endleſs diſputes between them, 
unleſs they could come to ſome accom- 
modation. To this end there was a mar - 
riage propoſed between them, and at 
length concludet]: by this means it is that 
we find Pleaſure and Pain are fuch con- 
ttant yoke-fellows, and that they either 
make their viſits together, or are never 
far afunder. Tf Pain comes into an heart, 
he is quickly followed by Pleafure; and 
if Pieature enters, you may be ſure Pain 
15, not far off. 

But notwithſtanding this marriage 
was very convenient for the two parties, 
it did not ſeem to anſwer the intention 
of Jupiter in ſending them among man- 
kind, To remedy theretore this incon- 
verience, it was ſtipulated between them 
by article, and confirmed by the conſent 
of eac': family, that notwithſtanding 
ther here — the ſpecies indifferent 
Iv; upon the death of every ſingle per- 
fon, it he was found to have in him a 
certain proportion of evil, he ſhould be 
diſpatched into the infernal regions by a 
paſſport from Pain, there to dwell with 
Mitery, Vice, and the Furies. Or on the 
contrary, if he had in him a certain pro- 

rtion of good, he ſhould be diſpatched 
into heaven by a paſſport from Pleaſure, 
there to dwell with Happineſs, Virtue, 
and the Gods. 


hs 
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Ros cou uon 


brought me the following letter by the 
latt poſt, I ſhall not premiſe any thing 
to it farther, then that it is built on 
matter of fact, and is as follows. 


418, 
* OU have already obliged the world 
with a diſcourle upon SrInnings and 
have ſince proceeded to whiltling, from 
whence you at kngth came to yawning z 
from 
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from this, I think, you may make a very 
natural tranfition to ſleeping. I there- 
Fore recommend to you for the ſubject 
of » paper the following advertiſement, 
which about two months ago was given 
into every body's hands, and may be 
Ken with ſome additions in the Daily 
Courant of Auguſt the ninth. 

Nicholas Hart, who ſlept laſt year 
* at St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, intends 
to ſleep this year at the Cock and Bot- 
© tle in Little Britain. 

Having ſince inquired into the matter 
of fact, I find that the above -mentione 
Nicholas Hart is every year ſeized with 
2 periodical fit of fleeping, which begins 
upon the fifth of Auguſt, and ends on 
the eleventh of the fame month : That 

On the firſt of that month he grew dull; 

On the ſecond, appeared drowſy; 

On the third, fell a yawring; 

On the fourth, began to nod; 

On the fifth, dropped aſleep; 

On the ſixth, was heard to ſnore; 

On the ſcventh, turned himfclf in his 


bed; 
On the eighth, recovered his former 
tore z 
On the ninth, fell a ſtretching; 
On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; 
On the eleventh in the morning, call- 
ed for x little ſinall-beer. 

This account I have extrated out of 
the journal of this fleeping worthy, as 
it has been faithfully kept by a gentle- 
man of Lincoln's Inn, who has nnder- 
taken r be his hiſtoriographer. I h:ve 
ſent it to you, not only as it repreſents the 
actions of Nicholas Hart, hut as it feems 
a very natural picture of the life of many 
an honeſt Engliſh Gentleman, whose 
whole hiſtory very often conſiſts of 
yawning, nodding, ſtretching, turning, 
flceping, drinking, and the like extraor- 
dinary particulars. I do not queſtion, 
Sir, that, if you pleaſed, you could put 
out an advertiſement not unlike the 
above-mentioned, of ſeveral men of f- 
gure; that Mr. John ſuch-a- one, Gen- 
tieman, or Thomas ſuch- a- one, Eizuue, 
who flept in the country lait lummer, 
intens to fleep in town this winter. 
The worſt of it is, that the drowſy part 
of our ſpecies is chiefly made up ot very 
honeſt Gentlemen, who live quietly 


among their neighbours without ever 


diſturbing the public peace: they are 
drones withont ſtings. I could heartily 
wiſh, that ſeveral turbulent, reſtlcf*, am- 
bitious fpir. ts, culd for a while change 
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places with theſe good men, and enter 
themſelves into Nicholas Hart's frater: 
nity. Could one but lay aſleep a few 
buty heads which I coul name, from 
the firſt of November next to the firſt of 
May enſuing, I queſtion not but it would 
very much redound to the quiet of par. 
ticular perſons, as well as to the henefit 
of the public. 

But to return to Nicholas Hart: I be- 
lieve, Sir, you will think. it a very ex- 
traordinary circumſtance for a man to 
gain his livelihood by ſleeping, and that 
reſt ſhould procure a man ſuftenance as 
well as induſtry; yet ſo it is that Nicho- 
las got laſt ycar enough to ſupport him- 
felf for a twelvemonth. I am likewite 
mformed that he has this year had a very 
comfortable nap. The poets value 
themſelves very much for tizeping on 
Parnaffus, Þut I never heard they got a 
groat by it: on the contrary, our friend 
Nichoias gets more by fleeping than he 
could by working, and may be more 
pony ſaid, than ever Homer was, to 

ave had golden dreams. Juvenal in- 
deed mentions a drowſy huſband who 
raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring, but then he 
is repreſented to have ſlept what the com- 
mon people call a Dog's fleep; or if his 
ſleep was real his wite was awake, and 
about her buſineſs. Your pen, which 
loves to moralize upon all ſubjects, may 
re ſomething, methinks, on this cir- 
cumſtance ally, and point out to us thoſe 
fets of men, who initead of growing rich 
by an honeſt in uſtry, recommend them- 
{elves to the favours of the great, by 
making themſelves agreeable compa- 
nions in the participations of luxury and 

entire. 

I mutt farther acquaint you, Sir, that 
one of the moſt eminent pens in Grub 
Street 1s now employed in writing the 
dream of this miraculous ſleeper, which 
I hear will be of a more than ordinary 
length, 25 it winſt contain all the parti- 
culars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſe 4 
in his imagination during fo long a 
ſteep. II. is hid to have gone already 
trough three days and three nights of 
ir, and to have compriſed in them the 
moſt remarkable paſſages of the four firſt 
empires of the world. If he can keep 
free from party ſtrokes, his work may be 
of uſe; but this I much doubt, having 
been informed hy one of his friends and 
confidents, that he has ſpoken ſome 
things of Nimrod with too great free- 
dom. I am ever, Sir, &c. L 
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— r ANTENE ANIMIS COELESTIBUS IN 


Vine. EN. 1. VER. 15. 


AND DPV ETI: SUCH FURY IN CELESTIAL BREASTS? 


HERE is nothing in which men 
more deceive themiclves than in 
nat the world calls zeal. There are 
many paſſions which hide themielves 
der it, and io many milchicls aritmng 
trum it, that fume have gone lo far as to 
{ay it would have been for the benefit of 
mankind if it had never been reckoned 
in the catalogue of virtues. It is cer- 
tain, where it is once laudable and pru- 
dential, it is an hundred times criminal 
and erroneous; nor can it be otherwilc, 
it we conſider that it operates with equal 
violence in all religions, however op— 
lite they may be to one another, and 
in all the ſub-diviuous of each religion 
in particular. 

We are told by fome of the Jewish 
Rabbins, that the firit murder was oc- 
caſioned by a religious controverſy ; 
and if we had the whole hiſtory of zeal 
trom the days of Cain to our own times, 
we ſhould fee it filled with fo many 
icenes of flaughter and bloodſhed, as 
world make a wite man very careful 
how he ſuffers himſelf to be attuzred by 
tuch a principle, when it oa regards 
matters of opinion and ſyeæculation. 

I would have every zealous man ex- 
amine his heart thoroughly, and, I be- 
lieve, he will often find, that what he 
calls a zeal for his religion, is either 
pride, intereſt, or il|-nature, A man, 
who differs from another in opinion, fetz 
himſelf above him in his own judgment, 
and in ſeveral particulars pretends to be 
the wiſer perſon. This is a great pro- 
vocation to the proud man, and gives 
a very keen edge to what he calls his 
zeal. And that this is the caſe very 
often, we may obſerve from the beha- 
viour of ſome of the moſt zcaluins tor 
orthodoxy, who have often great tri. nd - 
| hips and intimacies with vicious mu- 
moral men, provided they do but 2:;r-- 
with them in the ſame ſcheme of beiict. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the vicious be- 
liever gives the precedency to the virtu- 
ous man, and allows the good chriſtian 
to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame 
time that he canagt come up to his per - 


fectionz. This we find exemplified in 
that trite patiave which we lee quored ia 
almoſt every iyſizm of ethics, thouglh 
upon another uccation. 


I e begue, 
Deter ira 1 79 — 
QOvio. Mer. 1. vii. VER. 20. 


I ſee the right, and I approve it too; 
Coundgemn the wong, nd yei thc wrong putſue. 

1A. 
On the cuntrary, it is certa n, if our zeal 
were true and genuine, we fhunid be 
much more no y with a hunde than a 
heretic; ſince there ave ſevirat caſes winciy 
may excu!- the later before his gta 
Judge, but noue which can £xc'ils tie 
tormer. 

Intereſt is lixewiie 2 great inflamer, 
and iets 2 mun on PC. ſecution under the 
colour of zeal. Por this rcaton we find 
none are ſo forward to promote the tru: 
worſhip by tire and tword, az thoſe who 
find their preſent account ia it. But I 
{all extend the word Intro to a larger 
meaning than what is gener aiiy given it, 
as it relates to cur ſpyitual ſafety and 
welfare, as well a+ to dur ter: oral. A 
man is glad ts gain numbers on his fide, 
as they cee to ttrengihen h:m in his 
private opinons, Every proleivre is 
like a new argument tor the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his faith. It makes tum believe 
that his principles carry conviction with 
them, and are the more likely to benue, 
when he finds they are conformable is 
the reaſon of others, as well as to his 
own. Ard that this temper of mind 
deludes 2 man very often into an opinion 
of his zeal, may appear tron; the com- 
mon behnviour of the Athei!', who 
maintains and ſpreads his opiniv s with 
15 much heat as thole who believe they 
do it only out of a pailion for God's 
glory. 

III nature is another dread ful imĩtator 
of zeal. Mony a good man may have 


a natural rancour and malice in his 
heart, which has been in lome meaſure 
quel!2d and ſubdued by religion; but if 
it finds any p.etence of breaking out, 
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which does not feem to him incontiftent 
with the duties of 2 chriſtian, it throws 
off all reſtraint, and rages in it's full 
fury. Zeal is therefore a great caſe to a 
** man, by making him believe 
he does God ſervice, whiilt he is grati- 
frying the bent of a pervcrie revengetul 
temper. For this reaſon we find, that 
molt of the maſſacres and devaſtations, 
which have been in the world, have 
taken their riſe from a furious pretended 
zcal. 

I love to ſce a man zealous in a good 
matter, and eſpecially When his zeal 
ſhews itſelf for advancing morality, and 
promoting the happinels of munkind : 
but when I find the inſtruments he 
works with, are racks and gibbets, gal- 
lies and dungeons; when he impriſons 
mens perions, conhicates their eſtates, 
ruins their families, and burns the body 
to fave the ſonl, I cannot ſtick to pro- 
nounce of fich a one, that (whatever he 
may think of his futh and religion) his 
faith is vain, and his reiig.on unprofi- 
table. 

After having treated of theſe falſe 
zealots in religion, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning a monttrous tpccies of men, who 
one would not think had any exittence 
in nature, were they not to be met with 
in ordinary converſation, I mean the 
zealots in atheiim. One would fancy 
that thete men, though they tall ſliort, 
in every other reſpect, of thoſe who make 
2 proteſſion of religion, would at leaft 
outſhine them in thts particular, and be 
exempt from that hingle fault which 
feems to grow ont cf the imprudent fer- 
yours of religion: but fo it is, that in- 
fidelity is propagated with as much 
Kercenels and contention, wrath an in- 
dignation, as if the luicty cf myakind 
dependec upon it. There is ſomcthing 
lo ridiculous and perverſe in this Kind of 
zealots, that oe docs not know how to 
ſer them out in ther proper colours. 
They are a fort of gametters, who are 
eternally upon thc fret, though they play 
for nothing. "They are perpetually 
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teizing their friends to come over te 
them, though at the ſame time they al- 
low that neither of them ſhall get any 
thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the 
zcal of ſpreading atheiſm is, if poſſible, 
more ahſurd than atheiſm itſelf. 

Since I have mentioned this unac- 
countable zeal which appears in atheiſts 
and infidels, I muſt farther obſerve that 
they are likewiſe in a moſt particular 
manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of 
h'votry. They are wedded to opinions 
full of contradiction and impoſhbility, 
and at the fame time look upon the 
ſmallett difficulty in an article of faith 
as a ſuſhcient reaſon for rejecting it. 
Notions that fall in with the common 
reaſun of mankind, that are conform- 
able to the ſenſe of all ages and all na- 
tions, not to mention their tendency for 
promoting the happineſs of ſocietics, or 
particular perſons, are exploded as er- 
rors and prejudices; and —— erected 
in their ſtead that are altogether mon- 
ſtrous and irrational, and require the 
molt extravagant credulity to embrace 
them. I would fain aſk one of theſe 
bigotted infidels, ſuppoſing all the great 
points of atheiſm, as the caſual or eternal 
formation of the world, the materiality 
of a thinking ſubſtance, the mortality ot 
the ſoul, the fortuitous organization of 
the body, the motions and gravitation 
of matter, with the like particulars, 
were laid together and formed into a 
kind of creed, according to the opinions 
of the moſt celebrated atheiſts ; I ſay, 
ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as this were 
formed and impoted upon any one peo- 
pic in the world, whether it would 
not 9 an infinitely greater mea- 
{ure of faith, than any ſet of articles 
which they fo violently oppoſe ? Let 
me therefore adviſe this generation t 
wrangliers, for their own and for the 
public good, to act at leaſt fo con- 
ſiſtently with themſelves, as not to burn 
with zcal for irreligion, and with bigetry 
for nonſente. 1 
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COELUM Ir UNd PETIMUS STULTITIA. 


Hon. Ono. III. Lt, I. VER. 38. 


— CARCE THE GODS AND HEAVENLY Cliwes, 


ARE SAFE FROM OUR AUDACIOUS CKIMESs 


TILES my return to my lodgings 
laſt night I found a letter from my 
worthy friend the clergyman, wiom I 
have given ſome account of in my for- 
mer papers. He tells me in it that he 
was particularly pleaſed with the latter 
part of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and 
at the ſame time incloſed the toilwving 
eſſav, which he deſires me to publith as 
tae ſequel of that diſcourſe. It conlitts 
partly of uncommon reflections, and 
partly of ſuch as have been already uted, 
but now ſet in a ſtronger light. 


A Believer may be excuſed by the moſt 
hardened atheiſt for endeavouring 
to make him a convert, becauſe he does 
it with an eye to both their intereſts. 
The atheiſt is inexculable who tries to 
gain over a believer, becauſe he docs 
not propoſe the doing himſelf or the be- 
liever any good by ſuch a converſion. 

The proſpect of a future ſtate is the 
ſecret — and refreſhment of my 
foul; it is that which makes nature look 
gay about me; it doubles all my plea- 
ſures, and ſupports me under all my af- 
flictions, I can look at diſappointments 
and misfortunes, pain and ficknels, 
death itſelf, and, what is worſe than 
death, the loſs of thoſe who are deareſt 
to me, with indifference, ſo long as I 
keep in view the pleaſures of eternity, 
and the ſtate of being in which there 
will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains 
nor ſorrows, fickneſs nor ſeparation. 
Why will any man be fo impertinently 
officious as to tell me all this is only 
fancy and deluſion ? Is there any merit 
in being the meſſenger of ill news? If 
tis a dremm, let me enjoy it, ſince it 
makes me both the happier and better 
man. 

I muſt confeſs, I do not know how 
to trult a man who believes neither hea- 
ven nor hell, or, in other words, a tu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Not only natural ſelf-love, but reaſon 
elirects us to promote our own interett 


above all things, It c2a never be cor 
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the intereſt of a heliever to do me a miſ- 
chief, becauſe he is ture upon the ba- 
lance of accounts to find himſelf a loter 
by it. On the contrary, if he conſiders 
his own welfare in his behaviour to- 
wards me, it will lead him to do me all 
the good he can, and at the fame time 
reſt rain him irom doing me an in;ury. 
An unheliever docs not act like a rea- 
tonable creature, if he favours me con- 
trary to his pretent intereſt, or does not 
diſtreſs me when it turns to his preſent 
advantage. Honour and good-narure 
may indeed tic up his hands; but as 
theſe would be very much ſtrengthened 
by renſon and principle, ſo without them 
they are only inl{tir ts, or waving un- 
ſettled notions, whici reſt on no toun- 
dation. 

Inhdelity has been attacked with fo 
good ſucceſs of late yenre, that it is 
driven out of all it's out-works. The 
atheiit has not found his polt tenabie, 
an lis therefore retired into Deiſm, and 
a diſbelief of revealed religion only. But 
the truth of it is, the greateſt r umher of 
this ſet of men, are thole who, for want of 
a virtuous education, or exa;nining the 
grounds of religion, know ſo very little 
of the matter in queſtion, that their in- 
fidelity is but another term for their ig- 
norance. 

As ſolly and inconſiderateneſs are the 
foundations of infidelity, the great pil- 
lars and ſupports of it are either a va- 
nity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
mankind, or an oftentation of courage 
in deſpiſing the terrors of another world, 
which have ſo great an influence on 
what they call weaker minds; or an 
a verſion to a belief that maſt cut them 
off from many of thoſe pl-afures they 
propoſe to themſelves, and fill them with 
remorie for many of thole they have al- 
ready tatted. 

The great received articles of the 
Chriſtian Keligion have been fo clearly 
proved, from the authority of that diving 
revelation in which they are delivered, 
that it is impoſſible far thoſe who have 
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tas to hear, and eyes to fer, not to be 
convinced ot them. Ber! tis it poſſi- 
bie for #nv thiag m the Chriſtian Faith 
to be er ons, can find no ill con- 
ſequence u 2-thering to it. The great 
punis of the 1ncurnatioa and ſutferings 
of our *ivrouc preduce naturally fuch 
kabit. of virtue in the mind of man, that 
I tay, {avp-ling it were poſtthie for us 
to be witlaten in them, the miticdet hüm— 
telf muſt at it allow that nv other 
ſyſtem of rei:5:,n could fo effeQualiy 
contribute to the heightening cf mo- 
rality. They give us great ideas of the 
dignity of human nature, and of the 
love which the Supreme Being bears to 
his creatures, and conſequently engage 
us in the higheft acts of duty towards 
our Creator, our neighbour, and our- 
ſelves. How many noble arguments 
has St. Paul raiſcd from the chief arti- 
cies of our religion, for the advancing 
of morality in it's three great branches? 
To give a ſingle example in cacu kind: 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm 
mall and reliance on the mercies of our 
Maker, thau the giving his Son to ſuf- 
fer for us? What can make us love 
and eiteern even the moſt inconũderable 
of mankind more than the thought that 
Chriſt died for lim? Or what diſpoſe 
us to ſet a ſtricter guard upon the purity 
of our own ncarts, than our being mem- 
bers of Chiift, and a part of the ſocicty 
of which that immaculate perſon is the 


head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen of 


thoſe aimirable inforcements ot mo- 
rality, which the Apoſtle has drawn 
from the hiſtorv of our bleſſed Saviour. 
If our modern infidels conſidered 
theſe matters with that candour and ſe- 
riouſnefs which they delerve, we ſhould 
not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit of 
bitterneſs, arrogance, and malice : they 
would not be zailing ſuch infignificant 
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cavils, doubts, and ſeruples, as may be 
ſtarted againtt every thing that is not 
capable of mathematical demonſtration, 
in order to unſettle the minds of the ig- 
norant, diſturb the public peace, ſubvert 
morality, aua throw all things into con- 
fulion and dilorder. If none of theſe 
reflections can have any influence on 
them, there is one that perhaps may, 
hecauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by 
which they ſ-ein to be guided much more 
thin their reaſon, IT would there ore 
have them coni:der, that tlie wileft and 
beſt of men, in all ages of the world, 
have been thoſe who bred up to the re- 
lig ion of their country, and to the beſt 
lights they had of the divine nature, 
Pythagoras's firit rule dire n+ to wor- 
ſhip the gods © as it is ordained by law,” 
for that is the moſt natural interpreta- 
tion of the Precept. Socrates, who was 
the moſt renowne:l among the heathen; 
both for wiſdom and virtue, in his laſt 
moments deſires his friends to offer a 
cock to ſculapius; donbtleſs out of a 
ſubmiſſive deference to the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip of his country, Nenophon tells 
us, that his prince, (hem he ſets forth 
as a pattern of perfection) when he 
found his death approaching, offered ſa- 
cri ſices on the mountains to the Perũan 
Jupiter, and the ſun, “ according to the 
* cuſtom of the Perſians;' for thoſe are 
the words of the hiſtorian. Nay, the 
Epicureans and atomical philoſophers 
ſhewed a very remarkable modeſty in 
this particular; for though the being of 
a God was intirely repugnant to their 
ſchemes of natural philoſophy, they 
contented themſelves with rhe denial of 
a providence, aſſerting at the fame time 
the exiſtence of gods in general; becaute 
they would not ſhock the common be- 
le of mankind, and the religion of 
their country. 


Ne CLXXXVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


— FF I 
INTENTATA NTX 


Hor. Op. V. 1. 1. v. 12. 


AH, WRETCHED THOSE WHO LOVE, YET NE'ER DID TRY 


THE SMILING TREACHEKY OF THY EVE! 


i E inteiligence given by this cor- 
retpondent is ſo important and uſe- 
ful, in der to avoid the perſons he 
lpeaks ot, that I ſhall inſert his letter 
at lenz .. 


CaEECEK. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 not know that you have ever 
touched upon a certain ſpecies of wo- 
men, whom we ordinarily call Jilts. 
You cannot polſibly go upon a . 
"ITO 
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i *{ul work, than the conſideration of 
ele dangerous animals. The Co- 
yuette is indeed one degree towards the 
ilt; but the heart of the former is bent 
upon admiring herſelf, and giving falſe 
hopes to her lovers; but the latter is not 
contented to be extremely amiable, but 
the muſt add to that advantage a certain 
delight in being a torment to others. 
Thus when her lover is in the full ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs, the Jilt ſhall meet 
im with a ſudden indifference, and ad- 
miration in her face at his being ſur- 
priſed that he is received like a ſtranger, 
and a caft of her head another way with 
2 pleaſant ſcorn of the fellow's inſolence. 
It is very probable the lover goes home 
utterly aſtoniſhed and deieRed, fits down 
to his tcrutoir, ſends her word in the 
moſt abject terms, that he knows not 
what he has done; that all which was 
defirable in this life is fo ſuddenly va- 
riſhed from him, that the charmer of 
us foul ſhould withdraw the vital heat 
{rom the heart which pants for her. He 
continues a mournful abſence for ſome 
time, pining in ſecret, and out of hn- 
mour with all things which he meets 
with. At length he takes a reſolution 
to try his fate, and explain with her re- 
folutely upon her unaccountable car- 
riage. He walks up to her apartment, 
with a thouſand inquietudes and doubts 
in what manner he ſhall meet the firſt 
caſt of her eye; when upon his firſt ap- 
pearance ſhe flies towards him, wonders 
where he has been, accuſes him of his 
abſence, and treats him with a fami- 
liarity as furpriſn:g as her former cold- 
neſs. This good correſpondence cun- 
tinues till the lady obſerves the lover 
grows happy in it, and then ſhe inter- 
rupts it with ſome new inconſiſtency of 
behaviour. For (as I juſt now faid) 
the happineſs of a Jilt conſiſts only in 
the power of making others unealy. 
But fuch is the folly of this ſect of wo- 
men, that they carry on this pretty ſkit- 
tiſh behaviour, until they have no charms 
left to render it ſupportable. Corinna, 
that uſed to torment all who converied 
with her with falſe glances, and little 
heedleis unguarded motions, that were 
to betray ſome inclination towards the 
man ſhe would enſnare, finds at pre- 
lent all ſhe attempts that way unre- 
garded; and is obliged to indulge the 
Jilr in her conſtitution, by laying artf- 
cial plots, writing perplexing letters 
Tom unknown hands, and making all 
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the young fellows in love with her, until 
t find out who ſhe is. Thus, as 
before ſhe gave torment by diſgu ang 
her inclination, ſhe now is obliged to do 
it by hiding her perſon. 

As for my own part, Nr, Spectator, 
it has been my unhappy fate to be jiired 
from my youth upward; and as my 
taſte has been very much towards in- 
trigue, and having intelligence with wo- 
men of wit, my whole life has paſſed 
away in a ſeries of impoſitions. I ſhall, 
for the benefit of the preſent race of 
puns men, give ſome account of my 
oves. I know not whether you have 
ever hear of the famous girl about 
town called Kitty: this creature (for 1 
muſt take ſame upon myſelf) was my 
miſtreſs in the days when keeping was 
in faſhion. Kitty, under the appcar- 
ance of being wild, thoughtleſs, an ir- 
regular in all her wor is and actions, 
concealed the moſt accompliſhed Jiit of 
her time. Her negligence had to me a 
charm in it like that of chattity, and 
want of deſires ſeemed as great a merit 
as the conqueſt of them. The air the 
gave herlelt was that of a romping g, 
and whenever I tal ked to her wih ay 
turn of fondneſs, ec woull immecſiate- 
ly ſnatch off my periwig, try it upon 
herſelf in the glaſs, clap her arms a- 
kimbow, draw my ſword, and max? 
paſles on the wall, take off my cravat, 
and ſeize it to make tome other ule of 
the lace, or run into ſome other unac- 
countable rumpiſhnets, till the time 1 
had appointed to paſs away with her was 
over. I went from her full of p!l2a- 
ture at the reflection that I had the 
keeping of fo much benuty in 2 weman, 
who, as ſhe was too he-l!c!s to pleaſe 
me, was allo roo unattentive w form a 
deſign to wrong me. Long did I di- 
vert every hour that hung beavy upon 
me in the company of this creature, 
whom I looked upon as neither yuilty 
nor innocent, but could laugh at my felt 
for my unaccountable pleaſure in an 
expence upon her, until in che end it 
appeared my pretty inſenſible was with 
child by my footman. 

This accident rouſed me into a diſ- 
dain againſt all libertine women, under 
what appearance ſoever they hid their 
inſincerity, and I reſolved after that 
time to converſe with none but thote 
who lived within the rules of decency 
and honour. To this end I formed 
mylelf into a more regular turn of be- 

haviour, 
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haviour, and began to make viſits, fre- 
quent at{embltes, and lead out ladies 
trom the theatres, with all the other in- 
ſignificant duties which the profeſſed 
ſervants of the tair place themſelves in 
conſtant readineſs to perform. In a 
very little time, (having a plentiful for- 
tune) fathers and mothers began to re- 
gard me as a good match, and I found 
eaſy admittance into the beſt families in 
town to obſerve their daughters; but I, 
who ws born to follow the fair to no 
purpole, have by the force of my ill 
ſtars male my application to three Jilts 
ſucceſſively. 

Hy#na is one of thoſe who form 
themirives into 4 melancholy and indo- 
{ent wr, and endeavour to gain admirers 
from their mattention to all around 
them. Hyzna can loll in her coach, 
with ſomething ſo fixed in her counte- 
nance, that it is impoſſible to conceive 
her meditation is employed only on her 
dreſs and her charms in that poſture. 
It it were not too coarſe a fimile, I 
mauld tay, Hyzna, in the figure ſhe at- 
f:&; to appear in, is a ſpider in the 
midft of a cobwebt, that is ſure to de- 
ſtrov every fly that approaches it. The 
net Hyæna throws is fo fine, that you 
are taken in it before you can obſerve 
any part of her work. I attempted 
her for 2 long and weary ſeaſon, but I 
tound her paſſion went no farther than 
to be admired; and ſhe is of that unrea- 
ſonable temper, as not to value the in- 
conſtancy of her lovers, provided ſhe 
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Biblis was the ſecond I aimed at, and 
her vanity lay in purchaſing the adorers 
of others, and not in rejoicing in their 
love itſelf. Biblis is no man's miſtreſs, 
but every woman's rival. As ſoon as 
T found this, I fell in love with Cloe, 
who is my preſent pleaſure and torment. 
I have writ to her, danced with her, and 
fought for her, and have been her man 
in the fight and expeRation of the whole 
town theſe three years, and thought my - 
ſelf near the end of my withes; when 
the other day ſhe called me into her clo- 
ſet and told me, with a very grave face, 
that ſhe was a woman of honour, and 
ſcorned to deceive a man who loved her 
with fo much fincerity as ſhe ſaw I did, 
and therefore ſhe mult inſorm me that 
ſhe was by nature the moſt incontant 
ercature breathing, and begged of me 
not to marry her; if I infilted upon it, 
I ſhould ; but that ſhe was lately fallen 
in love with another. What to do 01 
lay I know not, but defire vou to inform 
me, and you will infinitely oblige, Sir, 
your moſt humble fervant, 


CHARLES YELLOW: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Sly, haberdaſher of hats, at the 
corner of Devereux Court in the Strand, 
gives notice, that he has prepared very 
neat hats, rubbers, and bruſhes for the 
uſe of young tradeſmen in the laſt year 
of their apprenticeſhip, at reaſonable 
rates. T 


Ne CLXXXVIII. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5. 


LATUS SUM LAUDARIA TE LAUDATO VINO. 


Tutt., 


IT GIVZS ME PLEASURE TO BE PRAISED BY YOU, WHOM ALL MEN PRAISE, 


E is a very unhappy man who ſets 

his he:1t pon being admired by 

the multitude, or affects a general and 
undiitin;uiſhing applauſe among men. 
What pious men call the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, ſhould be the meaſure 
of our ambition in this kind; that is to 
ſay, a man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the 
praite of the ignorant, and like being 
applauded for nothing but what he 
knows in his own heart he deſerves. 
Ben des which the character of the per- 
ſan who comments you is to be couſi - 


dered, before you ſet a value upon his 
eſteem. The praiſe of an ignorant man 
is only good-will, and you ſhould re- 
ceive his kindneſs as he is a good neigh- 
bour in ſociety, and not as a good judge 
of your actions in point ot fame and 
reputation. The fatiriſt ſaid very well 
ot popular praiſe and acclamations— 
Give the tinkers and coblers their pre- 
* ſents again, and learn to live of your- 
© ſelf.” It is an argument of a looſe 
and ungoverned mind to be affected 
with the promiſcuous approbation 5 

Cc 
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the generality of mankind; and a man 
of virtue ſhould be too delicate for fo 
coarſe an appetite of fame. Men of 
honour ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe 
the worthy, and the man of merit ſhould 
defire to be tried only by his peers. I 
thought it a noble ſentiment which I 
— yeſterday uttered in converſation 
I know, taid a gentleman, a way 
to be greater than any man: if he has 
worth in him, I can reioice in his ſu- 
periority to me; and that tatisfaction 
is 2 greater act of the tov] in me, than 
any in him which can poſhvly appear 
to me. This thought could not pro- 
ceed but from a candid and genereus 
ſpicit; andthe approbation of ch minds 
is what may be eſtcemed true praiſe : 
for with the common rate of men there 
is nothing commendable hut what they 
themſelves may hope to be partakers of, 
and arrive at: but the motive truly glo- 
rious is, when the mind is ſet rather to 
do things laudable, than to purchaſe 
reputation. Where there is that ſin- 
ccrity as the foundation of a good name, 
the Kind opinion of virtuous men will 
be an unſought, but a neceſſary conſe- 
quence. The Lacedæmonians, though 
a plain people, and no pretenders to po- 
liteneſs, had a certain delicacy in their 
ſenſe of glory, and ſacrificed to the muſes 
when they entered upon any great en- 
terpriſe. oy would have the com- 
memoration of their actions be tranſ- 
mitted by the pureſt and moſt untainted 
memorialiſts. The din which attends 
victories and public triumphs is by far 
leſs eligible than the recital of the ac- 
tions of great men by honeſt and wiſe 
hiſtorians. It is a frivolous pleaſure to 
be the admiration of gaping crowds; 
but to have the approbation of a good 
man in the cool refleRions ot his cloſet, 
is a gratification worthy an heroic ſpirit, 
The applauſe of the crowd makes the 
head giddy, but the atteſtation of a rea- 
lonable man makes the heart glad. 
What makes the love of popular or 
general praiſe ſtill more ridiculous, 1s, 
that it is uſually given for circumſtances 
which are foreign to the perſons ad- 
mired. Thus they ar: the ordinary = 
tendants on power and riches, which 
may be taken out of one man's hands, 
and put into another's. The applica- 
tion only, and not the poſſeſſion, makes 
thoſe outward things honourable. The 
vulgar and men of ſenſe agree in ad- 
miring men for having what they them - 
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ſelves would rather be poſſeſſed of ; the 
wile man applauds him whom he thinks 
molt virtuous, the reſt of the world him 
who is molt wealthy. 

When a man is in this way of think - 
ing, I do not know what can occur to 
one more monſtrous, than to ſee perſons 
of ingenuity addreis their ſervices and 
performances to men no way addicted 
to liberal arts. In thaie caſes, the praite 
on .une hand, ant me potronage on the 
otiic;, are equally the obiects of ricli- 
cule. Ded:cations is ignorant men are 
as abſurd as any of the iperches of Bul- 
hnch in the Droll: fach an adireſs one 
is apt to franflate into other words 3 and 
when the ditfetent parties re thorough- 
ly conſidered, the pancgyrie generafly 
implies no more than if the author 
ſhould fay to the patron—“ My very 
good Lord, you and I can never un- 
deritand one anotlv-r, theretore l hum- 
bly defire we may be intimate friends 
for the future. 

The rich may as well aſk to borrow 
of the poor, as the man ot virtue or me- 
rit hope for addition to his character 
from any but [uch as himſelf. He that 
commends another, engages ſo much of 
his own reputation as he gives to that 
perion commended ; and he that has no- 
thing laudable in himſelt is not of abili 

to be ſuch a furety. The wiſe Phocion - 
was lo ſenſible how dangerous it was to 
be touched with what the multitude ap- 
proved, that upon a general acclamation 
made when he was making an oration, 
he turned to an intelligent friend wha 
ſtood near him, and aiked ia a ſurpriied 
manner—* What flip have I made? 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a bil- 
let which has fallen into my lands, and 
was written to a lady from a £-atieman 

"I S 
whom ſhe had lighy commer toy. The 
author of it had formerly been her lo- 
el. When ali poſſtbiitty of canmerce 
between them on the {1c of love was 
cut off, ſhe ſpoke 10 nandiomety of him, 
as to give occaſion for this letter. 


MADAM, 


I Should be inſenſible to 2 ſtupidity, if 
I could torbear making you my ac- 
knowledgments for your late mention 
of me with ſo much applauſe. It is, I 
think, your fate to give me ne ſenti- 
ments; as you formerly inſpired me 
with the true ſenſe of love, ſo do vou 
now with the tu ue ſer ſe of glory. Ax 
deſire had the leait pact in the paſſion 1 
heretofore 
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heretofore profeſſed towards you, ſo has 
vanity no ſhare in the glory to which 
you have now raiſed me. Innocence, 
knowledge, beauty, virtue, fincerity, 
and diicretion, are the conſtant orna- 
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ments of her who has ſaid this of me. 
Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived a: 
the higheſt glory in this worlf, the com- 
mendation of the moſt deſer ving perſon) 
in it. p 


No CLXXXIX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 


emma Þ A TRICE TIETATIS IMA GON 


Viac. Ex. x. VER. $24, 


AN IMAGE OF FATERNAL TENDERNESS! 


HE following letter being written 

to my book eller, upon fubject 
of which I treated fome time tince, I 
ſnall publiſh it in this paper, together 
with the letter that was incloted in it. 


Mt. rere, 


M. Spectator having of late Jet. 

canted upon the cruelty of parents 
to their children, I have been induced 
(at the requeſt of ſeveral of Mr. Spec- 
rator's admirers) to incloſe this letter, 
which I aſſure you is the original from 
a father to his own ſon, notwithſtanding 
the latter gave but little or no provoca- 
tion. It would be wondertully oblig- 
ing to the world, if Mr. Spectator 
would give his opinion of it in ſome cf 
his ſpeculations, and particularly to 
(Mr. Buckley,) your humble ſervant. 


SINRANY 


you are a ſaucy audacious raſcal, 
and both fœol and mad, and I care 
not a farthiag Whether you comply or 
no; that does not raze out my impreſ- 
Bons of your inſolence, going about 
railing at we, and the next day to ſol- 
ficit my favour: theſe are inconſiſten- 
cies, luch as diſcover thy reaſon de- 
praved. To be brief, I never deſire to 
tre your face; and, firrah, if you go 
to the work-houie, it is no diſgrace to 
me for you to be ſupported there; and 
if you flarve in the ttreets, IT will never 
ge anv thing underhland in your be- 
halt. It I have any more of your ſcrib- 
bling nonſenſe I wil! break your head 
the friſt time I fei fight on you. You 
are a itubborn beatit; is this your gra- 
tituſle for my giving you money? You 
rogue, I'll better your judgment, and 
give you a greater ſenſe of your duty to 
(I regret to ay) your father, &c. 


P. S. It is prudence in you to ketp 
cut of my fight; for to reproach me, 
that Might overcomes Right, on the 
outhle of your letter, I mall give yo. 
a y;reat knock on the xu. l for it. 


Was there ever ſuch an image of pa- 
ternal tenderncſs! It was uſual among 
ſome of the Greeks to make their flave+ 
drink to exceſs, and then expoſe then 
to their children, who by that mean 
conceived an early averſion to a vic” 
which makes men appear ſo monſtrou 
and irrational. I have expoſed this 
picture of an unnatural father with the 
lame intention, that it's deformity mz 
deter others from it's reſemblance. 1: 
the reader has a mind to fee a father ot 
the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the molt 
exquiſite ſtrokes of humour, he may 
meet with it in one of the fineſt come- 
dies that ever appeared upon the Engliil. 
tage: I mean the part of Sir Sampton 
in Love for Love. 

I muſt not, however, engage myſel 
blindly on the fide of the fon, to whom 
the fond letter above-written was di- 
rected. His father calls him a © ſaucy 
and audacious raſcal' in the firſt line, 
and I am afraid upon examination he 
will prove but an ungracious youth. 
To go about railing” at his father, 
and to find no other place but * the out- 
* tide of his letter” to tell him © that 
* might overcomes right,” if it does not 
diſcover © his reaſon to be depraved, and 
© that he is either fool or mad, as the 
choleric old gentleman tells him, we 
may at leaſt allow that the father wil! 
do very well in endeavouring to © better 
* his judgment, and give him a greater 
© ſenſe of his duty.” But whether this 
may be brought about * by breaking his 
© head,” or giving him a great knoct 
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© on the ſcull, ought, I think, to be 
well conſidered. Upon the whole, I 
with the father has not met with his 
match, and that he may not he as equally 
paired with a lon, as the mother in 
Virgil. 


b — 


Crud-lis tu qurque mater ? 
Crudclis mater magis, an puer improbus ille 3 
Imprabus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque meter. 
Eck. viii. VER. 48. 


Cruel alike the mother and the ſon. 


Or like the crow and her egg, in the 
Greek proverb. 


Kang xipar9- a . 


Bad the crow, bad the egg. 


T muſt here take notice of a letter 
which I have received from an unknown 
correſpondent, upon the ſubject of my 
paper, upon which the foregoing letter 
1s likewite founded. The writer of it 
ſeems very much concerned lett that 
paper ſhould fecm to give encourage- 
ment to the diſobedience of children to- 
wards their parents; but it the writer 
of it will take the pains to read it over 
again attentively, I darc ſay his appre- 
henſions will vaniſh. Pardon and re- 
conciliation are all the penitent daughter 
requeſts, and all that I contend tor in 
her behalf; and in this caſe I may uſe 
the ſaying of an eminent wit, who, 
upon ſome great mens preſſing him to 
forgive his daughter who had marrie:; 
againſt his conſent, told them he could 
refuſe nothing to their inſtances, but 
that he wonld have them remember 
there was difference between giving and 
forgiving. / 

confeſs, in all controverſies 


between parents and th. ir children, P 


am naturally prejudiced in favour of 
the former. The obligations on that 
fide can never be acquitted, and I think 
it is one of the greateſt retlections hn 
human nature that paternal initinct 
ſhould be a ſtronger motive to love than 
flial gratitudez that the receiving of 
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favours ſhould be a leſs inducement to 
good-will, tendernels, and commiſera- 
tion, than the conferring of them; and 
that the raking care of any perfon ſhould 
endear the child or dependent more to 
the parent or benefactor, than the pa- 
rent or benefactor to the child or de- 
pendent; yet ſo it happens, that for one 
cruei parent we meet with a thouſand 
undutiful children. This is indeed 
wondertully contrived (as I have for- 
merly obſerved) for the ſupport of every 
living ſpecies; hut at the fame time that 
it ſhews the wiſdlom of the Creator, it 
diſcovers the imperfection and degene- 
racy of the creature. 

The obedience of children to their 
parents is the baſis of all government, 
and ſet forth as the meaſure of that obe- 
dience which we owe to thote whom 
Providence hath placed over us. 

It is Father Le Compte, if I am 
not miſtaken, who tells us how want of 
duty in this particular is puniſhed a- 
mong the Chineſe, inſomuch that if a 
fon ſhould be known to kill, or to much 
as to ttrike his father, not only the cri- 
minal but his whole family would be 
rooted out, nay the inhabitants of the 
place where he lived would be put to the 
word, nay the place ittelf would be 
razed to the ground, and it's founda- 
tions fown with falt: for, ay they, 
there muit have been an utter deprava- 
tion of manners in that clan or tocicty 
of people who could have bred upamong 
them io hort a offender. To this L 
ſhall add a paſſage out of the firtt hook 
of Herodotus. That hifForian, in his 
account of the Perſian cuſtoms and re- 
ligion, tells us, it is their opinion that 
no man ever Killed his father, or that 
it is poſſihle ſuch a crime ſhouid be in 
nature; but that if any thing like it 
ſhouid ever happen, they conclude that 
the reputed ton mutt have been illegiti- 
mate, ſuppoſititious, or begotten in 
adnitery. Their opinion in this parti- 
cular ſhews ſutkciently what a notion 


they mult have had of unduyfuluels in 


eneral. . 
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SERVITUS CRESCIT SVA 


Hos. Oo. VIII. L. II. VER, 18. 


A SERVITUDE TO FORMER TIMES UNKNOWN. 


INCE I made ſome reflections 

upon the general negligence uſed 
in the cue of regard towards women, 
or, in other words, fince I talked of 
wenching, I have had cpitties upon that 
tubject, which I ſhall, tor the preſent 
entertainment, inſert as they lie before 
me. 


Mt, SPECTATOR, 


AS your ſpeculations are not confined 
to any part of human lite, but con- 
cern the wicked as well as the good, I 
mult deſire your favourable acceptance 
of what I, a poor ſtrolling girl about 
town, have to ſay to you. TI was told 
by a Roman Catholic gentleman who 

icked me up laſt week, and who, I 
— is abſol ved for what paſſed be- 
tween us; I ſay, I was told by ſuch a 
perion, who endeavoured to convert me 
to his own religion, that in countries 
where popery prevails, beſides the ad- 
vantage of licenſe] ſtews, there are lar 
endowments given for the Incurabili, I 
think he called them, ſuch as are paſt 
al} remecly, and are allowed ſuch main- 
tenance and fupport as to keep them 
without farther care till they expire. 
This manner of- treating poor ſinners 
has, methinks, great humanity in it; 
and as you are a perſon who pretend to 
carry your reflections upon all ubjects 
whatever that occur to you,. with can- 
dour, and act above the ſenſe of what 
mifinterpretation you may meet with, I 
beg the favour of you to lay before all 
the world the unhappy condition of us 
pour vagrants, who are really in a way 
of labour initead of idlenets. There 
are crowds of us whole manner ci live- 
lihood has long ceafed to be pleating to 
azz and who would willingly lead a 
new life, it the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from coming 
into the world again. As it now hap- 
pens, to the cter nal infamy of the male 
tex, falſhood among you is not re- 
proachful, but credulicy in women is 
tamous. 


Give me leave, Sir, to give you my 
hiſtury. You are to know that I am a 
daughter of a man of a good reputation, 
tenant to a man of quality. The heir 
of this great houſe took it in his head 
to caſt a favourable eye upon me, and 
ſuccceded. I do not pretend to fay he 
promiled me marriage: I was not a 
creature filly enough to be taken by ſo 
fooliſh a ſtary: but he ran away with 
me up to this town, and introduced nic 
to a grave matron, with whom I board - 
ed for a day or two with great gravity, 
and was not a little pleated with the 
change of my condition, from that of x 
country life to the finett company, as I 
believed, in the whole world. MNiv 
humble ſervant made me underſtand 
that I ſhould be always kept in the plen- 
titul condition I then enjoyed: when 
after a very great fondneſs towards me, 
he one day took his leave of me for four 
or five days. In the evening of the 
ſame day my good landlady came to me, 
and obierving me very penſive, began 
to comfort me, and with a fmile told 
me I mutt fee the world. When I was 
deaf to all ſhe could ſay to divert me, 
ſhe began to tell me with a very frank 
air thar I muſt be treated as I ought, 
and not take theſe ſqueamiſh humours 
upon me, for my friend had lef: me to 
the town; and, as their phraſe is, ſhe 
expected I would fee company, or I 
muit be treated like what I had brought 
myſelf to. This put me into a fir of 
crying: and I immediately, in a true 
ſenſe of my condition, threw myſelf on 
the floor, deploring my fate, calling 
upon all that was good and ſacred to 
ſuccour me. While I was in all thi: 
agony, I oblerved a decrepit old fellow 
come into the room, aud looking with 
a fenſe of pleature in his face at all my 
vehemence and tranſport. In a paute 
of my diſtrets I heard him ſay to the 
ſhameleſs old woman who ſftood by me 
—* She is certainly a new face, or elle 
© the acts it rarely.“ With that the 
gentlewoman, who was making lr 
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market of me, in all the turns of my 
perton, the heaves of my paſſion, and 
the ſuitable changes of my pottury, took 
occaſion to commend my my 
ape, my eyes, my limbs. All this 
was accompanied with ſuch ſpeeches as 
von may have heard horſe- courſers make 
in the fale of nage, when they are war- 
rantei for their ſoundneſs. You un- 
derſtand by this time that I was left in 
a brothel, andexpoſed to the next bidder, 
that could purchaſe me of my putroneſs. 
This is ſo much the work of hell; the 
pleaſure in the poſſeſſion of us wenches 
abates in proportion to the degrees we 
go beyond the hounds of innocence; and 
no man is gratified, if there is nothing 
left for him to debauch. Well, Sir, 
my ſirſt man, when I came upon the 
town, was Sir Jeoffry Foible, who was 
extremely laviſh to me of his money, 
and took ſuch a fancy to me, that he 
would have carried me off, if my pa- 
troneſs would have taken any reaſonable 
terms for me: but as he was old, his 
covetouſneſs was his ſtrongeſt paſſion, 
and poor I was ſoon left expoſed to be 
the common refuſe of all the rakes and 
debauchees in town. I cannot tell whe- 
ther you will do me juſtice or no, until 
] ſee whether you print this or not; 
otherwiſe, as I now live with Sal, I 
could give you 2 very juſt account of 
who and who is together in this town. 
You perhaps will not believe it; but I 
know one who pretends to be a very 
good Proteſtant who lies with a Roman 
Catholic: but more of this hereafter, as 
you pleaſe me. There do come to our 
houſe the greateſt politicians of the age; 
and Sal is more ſhrewd than any bod 
thinks: nobody can believe that luck 
wiſe men could go to hawdy-houſes out 
of idle purpoſes; I have heard them 
often talk of Auguſtus Cæſar, who had 
intrigues with the wives of ſenators, not 
out of wantonneſs but ſtratagem. 

It is a thouſand pities you ſhould be 
fo leverely virtuous as I fear you are; 
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otherwile, after one viſit or two, you 
would ſoon underſtand that we women 
of the town are not ſuch uſeleſs corre- 
ſpondents as you may imagine: you 
have undoubtedly heard that it was a 
courtezan who dilcovered Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy. If you print this I will tell 
vou more; and am, in the mean time, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


REBECCA NETTLETOF. 


MR. SYECTATOR, 


J an an idle young woman that would 
work for my livelihood, but that I 
am kept in ſuch a manner as I cannot 
ſtir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
fellow, who allows me nothing to ap- 
pear in. I have but one ſhoe and one 
ſlipper: no head-dreſs, and no upper 
petticoat. As you ſet up for a reformer, 
I deſire you would take me out of this 
wicked way, and keep me yourſelf. 


Eve AFTERDAY., 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Am to complain to you of a ſet of 
impertinent coxcombs, who viſit the 
apartments of us women of the town, 
only, as they call it, to fee the world. 
I muſt confeſs to you, this to men of 
delicacy might have an effect to cure 
them; but as they are ſtupid, noiſy, and 
drunken fellows, it tends only to make 
vice in themſelves, as they think, plea- 
ſant and humorous, and at the fame 
time naufeous in vs. I ſhall, Sir, here- 
after from time to time give you the 
names of theſe wretches who pretend to 
enter our houſes merely as ſpectators. 
Theſe men think it wit to uſe us ill: 
pray tell them, however worthy we are 
of ſuch treatment, it is unworthy them 
to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, 
Sir, take notice of this, and pity the 
oppreſſed: I with we could add to it, 

the innocent. 
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SPECTATOR. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. 


Hom. II. II. VER, 6. 


——  F , ING VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


OMF. ludicrons (choolmen have put 
the caſe, that if an ats were piaccl 
between two bundles of hay, which at- 
fected his ſentes equally on cach tide, 
and tempred him in the very fame de— 
Lee, whether it would be poſſible tor 
im to cat of either, They gener ally 
determine this queſt ton to the ditadvan— 
tage of the als, who they fay would 
ſtarve i in the mvilt of plenty, as hot have 
ing a ſingle grain of irec-will to deter- 
m:ne him more to the one than to the 
other. The bundle of hav on either 
fide firixing his fight and ſmell in the 
fume proportion, would keep him in © 
perpetual [uſpence, Ike the two magncts 
which, travellers have told us, are place 
one of them in the roof, and the other 
in the floor of Mihomet's burying-place 
at Mecca, and by that means, fey they, 
pull the im poſtor's iron 9 with tuch 
an equal attraction, that it hangs in the 
air between both of them. As for the 
aſs's behaviour in luch nice 4 
ftances, whether he would! ſtarve fooner 
than vivlate his veutrality to the two 
bunelles of hay, I ſhal! not pretume to 
determine: hut only take notice of the 
conduct of our own fpecies in the umd 
perplex.ty. When a man has a mind 
to venture his money in 4 erte rv, every 
ngure of it appears equally alluring, 
an. l as likely to ſucceed as any of it's 
fellows. Ihey ail of them have che 
func pr etenitons to good luck, ſtaud 
upon the àme foot of competition, and 
no manner of rez{on can be given why 
1 nan mauld pr efer one to the other be- 
fare the lottery is drawn. In this cale, 
therefore, caprice very often ads in the 
place of reaſon, and for ms tu ite jome 
groundleſs inaginary motive, h. re rel 
and fubftantial ones me warti: " 
Know a well-mcaning man that is very 
well please to ritk. his good- fartune 
upon the number 177, because it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquaimer 
with a tacker that would ive a ge * 
deal for the number 5:4. On the © con- 
trary, I have been told of a certain zent- 
ous diſſenter, who being a great enemy 
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to popery, and believing that bad men 
are the mot fortunate in this world, w:ll 
lay two to one on the number 666 againſt 
any other number, becaute, javs he, it 
is the number of the heat. Several 
would preter the number 12,000 before 
any other, as it is the number of the 
pounds in the great prize, In fhort, 
ſome are cat ta find them own age in 
their number; tome that they have got 
a number which makes a pretty appcar- 
ance in the cyphers; and others, be- 
caute it is the (ſame number that tuc- 
ceeded in the ialt lotterv. Fach of theſe, 
upon n Gather grounds, thinks h. nds 
fire for the great lot, and that he is 
ole d of wit may noche mu property 
called 6 1 e Golden Numer. 

These principles of clection are the 
paitimcs and extravagancies of human 
reaſon, which is of o buly a nature, 
that it vill de exerting itſelf in the 
meanelt trifles, and working even when 
it wants materials. The wilelt of men 
are fomet'mes actuated by ſuch unzc- 
count1ble motives, as the life of the fool 
m the ſuperſtitious is guided by no- 
tht: A ie. 

15 am zurpriſed that none of the for- 
tune-tellers, or, as the French call them, 
the  Difeurs de bonne Avanture, who 
bb! ill their bills in every quarter of 
the toten, have not turned our lotter:es 
to their advantage: did any of them fat 
up for a caſter of fortunate figures, what 
might he not get by his pretended diſ- 
cov erics and predictions? 

"ka ember among the advertiſements 
in the Poſt-Boy of September the 27mm, 
I was furp! rifed to ſee the following vc: 
This is to gire notice, that ten 
ſhillings over and above the market 
price, will he given tor the ticket ig 
1. c ο 020], Lottery, NV 132, by 
Cliff, at the Bible and Ihice 
Crowns in Cl zenpüdle.“ 

This adtvertitement has given great 
matter of ſpeculatiam to coffce- heute 
theoriſts. Ir. Cliff's principles and 
converſation have been cunvaſſed upon 
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this occaſien, and various conject: ares 
mace 
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made why he ſhonld thus ſet his heart 
upon number 132. I have examined 
al! the powers in thoſe numbers, broken 
them into fractions, extracted the ſquare 
and cube root, divided and multiplied 
them always, hut could not arrive at the 
ſecret till about three days ago, when I 
received the following letter from an 
unknown hand, by which I find that 
Mr. Nathaniei Cliff is only the agent, 
and not the principal in this advertiſe- 
ment. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Am the perſon that lately advertiſed 
I would give ten ſhillings more than 
the current price for the ticket N® 132 
in the lottery now drawing; which is a 
ſecret I have communicated to ſome 
triends, who rally me inceſſantly upon 
that account. You mutt I have but one 
ticket, for which reaſon, and a certain 
dream I hare lately had more than once, 
I was reſolved it ſhould be the number 
I mott approved. I am fo poſuive I 
have pitched upon the great lot, that I 
could almoſt lav al! I am worth of it, 
My viſions ue to frequent and ftrong 
upon th alen tant | nave not only 
polle Meu the lot, hut diſpoted of the mo- 
ney che m all probability it will (ell 
for. This morning in particular, I tet 
up an equipag- which I look upon to 
be the —_ in the town; the liveries 
are very rich, but not gaudy. I ſhonld 
be very glad to tee n {pecnl*::on or two 
upon lottery 1\.hieftes, i: tb cn „ou 
would ohe ail people g ncerned, and 
in particular vyur moſt humble ſervant, 
GEORGE GOSLING, 


P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12, 
pound, I will make thee a handtome 
preſent. 


After having wiſhed my correſpon- 
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dent good luck, and thanked him for his 
intended kindnets, I ſhall for this time 
dilmits the ſubject of the lottery, and 
only obſerve that the greateſt part of 
mankind are in ſome degree gnilty of my 
friend Gofling's extravagance. We are 
apt to rely upon future proſpects, and 
become really expenſive while we are 
only rich in poſſibility. We live up to 
our expectations, not to our pofleſiions, 
and make a figure proportionable to 
what we may be, not what we are. We 
out- run our preſent income, as not 
doubting to diſburte ourſelves out of the 
profits of ſome future place, project, or 
reverhon that we have in view. It is 
through this temper of mind, which is 
ſo common among us, that we ſee tradeſ. 
men break, who have met with no mil- 
fortunes in their buſine!s; and men of 
eſtates reduced to poverty, who have 
never uttered from loſſes or repairs, te- 
nants, taxes, or law-fnits. In ſhort, it 
is this fooliſh tanguine temper, this de- 
pending upon contingent futurities, that 
occahhons romantic generoſity, chimeri- 
cal &ranicur, ten{cleis oſtentation, and 
generally ends in beggary and ruin. 
The man who will hve above his preſent 
circumſtances, is in great danger of 
living in a little time much beneath 
them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, 
Tuc man who lives by hope will die 
© by hunger.” 

It ſhoul4 be an indiſpenſable rule in 
life, to contract our detires to our pre- 
{ent condition, and whatever may be 
vur expectations, to hve within the com- 
pats of what we uctually poſſeis. It 
be time enough to enjoy an eſtate 
when it comes into onr hands; but if 
we 4nticipate our good fortune, we ſhall 
lole the pleaſure of it when it arrives, 
and may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we 
have ſo fooliſhly counted upon. I. 
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RONA DICFRE. 


ET LAUDARE FORTUNAS MEAS, 


QUI GNATUM HABEAEM TALI INGENIQO PRADITY NY, 


Ter. AN D. Ac r. I. SC. 1. 


ALL MEN AGCAFEED IN COMPILIMENTING NM, AND APPLAYDED MY GOOD FORe 
TUNE IN BEING THE FATHER OF SU TOWARDLY A 589%s 


Stood the other day, and beheld a 
father ſuting in the middle of a 
room, with 2 large tamily of children 


about him; and methought I could oh- 
ſerve in his countenance different mo- 
tions of delight, as he turned his eye 

towards 
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toward; the one and the other of them. 
"The man is a perten muderate in his de- 
ſigns for their preferment and welfare; 
and as he has an eaſy fortune, he is not 
ſolicitous to make a great one. His c- 
deft fon is a child of a very towardly 
diſpoſition, and as much as the father 
loves him, I dare fay he will never be a 
kn:ve to improve his fortune. I do not 
know any man who his a jutter relith of 
lite than the perton I am ſpeaking of, 
or keeps a better guard againſt the ter- 
rors of want or the hopes of gain, It 
is uſual in a crow! of children, tor the 
parent to name out of his own flock all 
the great oficers ot the kingdom. There 
is ſomething fo very ſurpriting in the 
parts of a child of a man's own, that 
there is nothing too gre it to he expetiod 
from his endowments. I know a good 
woman who has but three fons, and 
there is, ſhe favs, nothing the expects 
with more certainty, than that the ſhail 
fee one of them a biſhop, the other a 
"ige, and the thi-d a court-phyſician. 
The humour is, that any thing which 
dan happen to any man's child, is ex- 
pected 95 every man tor his own. But 
rv fend, whom I was going to ſpeak 
of. does not flatter hinielf with uch 
van expectations, but has ms eve more 
upon the virtue and dupontion of his 
children, than their advancement or 
wealth. Good habits are what will cer- 
tainly improve a man's fortune and re- 
Patton; but on the other idle, atlucence 
of tortune will not as probably produce 
gu attections of the mind. : 

t is very natural tor a man of a kind 
<1;pot1tion, to ammie himielt with the 
promiſes his imagination makes to him 
of the future condition of his children, 
and to repr-tent to himtelt the figure they 
ſhall bear in the world after he has lett 
it, When his proſpects of this kind are 
axrceahic, his fondneſs gives as it were 
a longer date to his own lite; and the 
fer vivorthip of a worthy man in h. fon 
is a pleaſure {carce inferior to the hopes 
of the continuance of his awn fe. That 
man is happy who can believe of his 
ſon, that he will ewape the follies and 
in«!;!cretioas of which he himſcit was 
enmity, and purſne and improve every 
thing that was valuable in him. The 
continuance of his virtue is much mere 
to be revzaried than that of his life; hut 
it is the moſt lamentable of all reflecrions, 
to think that the heir of a man's forwne 
is ſuch a ong a5 will be a Hanger to his 


friends, alienated from the ſime inte 
reits, and a promoter of every thing 
which he lumlelt difapproved. An eſtate 
in pefſethon of ſuch a ſueceſſor to a good 
man, is worſe than laid waſte; and the 
family, of which he is the head, is in a 
more deplorable condition than that of 
hems extinct. 

When I vitit the agreeable ſeat of my 
honoured friend Ruricola, and walk 
from room to room revolving many 
picating occurrences, and the expreſſions 
of manv jult ſentiments I have heard 
him utter, and fee the booby his heir in 
pain while he is doing the honours of 
his houſe to the friend of his father, the 
heavinels it gives one is not to be ex- 
pred. Want of genius is not to be 
imput d to any nme, but want of hu- 
manity is a man's own fault. The fon 
of Rurico.a (whole life was one conti- 
nucd leries of worthy actions and gen- 
tleman-like inclinations} is the compa- 
nion of drunken clowns, and knows no 
ſente of praiſe but in the flattery he re- 
ceives from his own ſervants; his plea - 
ſures are mean and inordinate, his lan- 
guage baie and filthy, his behaviour 
rough and abturd. Is tms creature to 
be accounted the ſucceſſor of a man of 
virtue, wit, and breeding ? At the ſame 
time that I have this melancholy pro- 
{pet at the houſe where I miis my old 
friend, I can go to a gentleman's not 
far off it, where he has a daughter who 
is the picture both of his body and mind, 
but both improved with the beauty and 
modeſty peculiar to her ſex. It is ſhe 
who ſupplies the loſs of her father to the 
worla; {he without his name or fortune, 
is 4 truer memorial cf him, than her 
brother who ſucceeds him in both. Such 
an offspring as the eldet fon of my 
friend perpetuates his father in the ſame 
manner as the appearance of his ghoſt 
would: it is indeed Ruricola, but it is 
Rurcola grown trightful. 

I krow nct to what to attribute the 
brutal turn which this young man has 
taken, except it may be to a certain ſe- 
vcrity and diſtance which his father uſcd 
town us him, and might, perhaps, have 
occaſioned a diſlike to thoſ: modes of 
fe which were not made amiable to him 
by ſreedom and affability. 

we may promiſe ourſelves tlat no 
ſuch excreſcence will appear in the fa- 
mily of the Cornelii, where the father 
lwes with his (ons like their e3delt bro- 
tier, aud the ions conyeri with hun 7 
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if they did it for no other reaſon but that 
he is the wiſeſt man of their acquaintance. 
As the Cornelii are eminent traders, 
their good correſpondence with each 
other is uſeful to all that know them, as 
well as to themſelves; and their friend- 
ſhip, good-will, and kind offices, are 
diipoſed of jointly as well as their for- 
tune, ſo that no one ever obliged one of 
them, who had not the obligation mul - 
tiplied in returns from them all. 

It is the mott beautiful obiect the eyes 
ot man can behold, to tee a man of worth 
and his fon live in an intire unreierved 
correſpondence. The mutual kindnets 
and atteftion between them give an in- 
expreſſible taristattion to all who know 
them. It is a ſublime pleaſure which 
increaſes by the participation. It is as 
facred as triendihip, as pleaſurable as 
love, and as joytul as religion. This 
itate of mind does not only diſſipate 
torrow, which would be extreme with- 
out it, but enlarges pleaſures which 
would otherwiſe be contemptible. The 
mott indifferent thing has it's force and 
beauty when it is ij dak by a kind father, 
and an inſignificant trifle has it's weight 
when offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to expreſs it, but I think I may 
call it a tranſplanted ſelf-love. All the 
enioyments and ſufferings which 2 man 
meets with are regarded only as they 
concern him m the reiation he has to 
another. A man's very honour receives 
a new value to him, when he thinks 
that when he is in his grave, it will be 
had in remembrance that tuch an action 
was done by tuch a one's father. Such 
conſiderations ſweeten the old man's 
evening, and his foliloquy delights hum 
when he can fay to himleif—* No man 
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can tell my child his father was either 
unmerciful or unjult: my fon ſhall 
meet many a man who ſhall ſay to 
him—“ I was obliged to thy father, 
« and be my child a friend to his child 
« tor ever.“ 

It is not in the power of all men to 
leave illuſtrious names or great fortunes 
to their poſterity, but they can very 
much conduce to their having induftry, 
probity, valour, and juſtice: it is in every 
man's power to leave his fon the ho- 
nour of deſcending from a virtuous man, 
and add the bleſſings of heaven to 
whatever he leaves him. I ſhall end 
this rhapſody with a letter to an exccl- 
lent young man of my acquaintances 


who has lately lott a worthy father. 


DEAR SIR, 
I Know no part of life more impertẽ- 

nent than the ce of adminiftering 
conſolation: I will nct enter into , 
tor I cannot but applau your grict. 
The virtuous principles you had trom 
that excellent man, whom you have loft, 
have wrought in you as they ought, to 
make a yuuth of three and twenty inc: - 
pable of comfort upon coming into pot - 
icffion of a great fortune. I doubt not 
but you will konour his memory by « 
mode-it enjoyment of his eſtate; aud ſcorn 
to triumph over his grave, by employing 
in riot, exceſs, and debauchery, wh 
he purchaſed with to much induſtry, pru- 
dence, and wudom. This is the true wav 
to ihew the tenie you hive ot your lots, 
and to take away the diſtrets ot then 
upon the occation. You cannot cal 
your father by your grief, but yuu may 
revive him to bis friends by vuur con- 


duct. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER N 


-NCGCEFNTEM FORTRUS DOWNS ALTA ECPFRRAILS 


MANE SALUTAN TUM TOTIASS VOCAL 


Aa 1 BUS UNDAMN.T 
VIS. Grote. Lt. VEFP. 4oT- 


MIS LORDSHIP': PALACE, FrOM IT 3 STATILY e, 
A FLOOD OF LEVEE-KUYN TING MGaTALs Pulls +. 


HEN we look round ns, and 

behold the ſtrange varicty ut 

faces and perſons which fil the ſtreets 
with buline(s and hurry, it is no unpics- 
fant amuſement to make guefles at their 


different purſuits, and judge by their 


countenanc-s witat it is thet in aixivuly 
engages ter pretent attention. Of ail 
this hiily crowd, tf. ar- note who 
would give a man nc! rel to jugh in- 
ies better derten for hte thoughts, 
than thois why ww: fas gue cousters, 
and 
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and ſuch as are aſſiduous at the levees of 
great men. 'Theſe worthies are got into 
an habit of being ſcrvile with an air, and 
enjoy a certain vanity in being known 
for underſtanding how the work! paſlcs. 
In the plealure of this they can riſe 
early, go abroad ſleck and well - dreſſed, 
with no other hope or purpote, but to 
make 2 how to a man in conrt-favour, 
zuck be thought, by ſome inſignificant 
unile of his, not a little engaged in his 
ipteretts and fortunes. It is wondrous, 
that a mn can get over the natural exiſt- 
ence and poſſeſſion of his own mind ſo 
far, as to take delight either in paving 
or receiving uch cold and repeated civi- 
lities. But what maintains the humour 
is, that outward ſhow is what molt men 
wife rather than real happinets. Thus 
both the idol and idolater equally im- 
pole upon themſelves in plieating their 
unaginations this way. But as there 
are very many of her majeſty's goo! 
ſubiects, who are extremely unealy at 
their own feats in the country, where al! 
from the lkics to the center of the earth 
is their own, and have 2 mighty long- 
ing to ſhine in courts, or to be partners 
in the power of the world; I lay, for the 
benefit of thete, and others who hanker 
atter being in the whiſper with great 
men, and vexing their neighbours with 
the changes they wonld be capable of 
making in the appearance at 2 country 
tcſhons, it would not methinks he amits 
to give an account of that marker tur 
preferment, a great man's lever. 

Fer ought I know, this commerce be- 
tween the mighty and their ſlaves, very 
juſtly repreſented, might do fo much 
good, as to incline the great to regard 
Enfinets rather than oſtentation; and 
make the little Know the uſe of their 
time too weil, to ſpend it in vain appli- 
cations and ad:!refles. 

The famous dodtor in Myrfichls, 
who gained ſo much reputation tor his 
horary predictions, is laid to have hal 
in his parlour different ropes to little 
bells which hung in the room above 
ttairs, where the doctor thought ft to 
be oraculous. If a girl had been de- 
ccived by her lover, one bell was pullod; 
and if a peaſant had loſt a cow, the {:r- 
vant rung another. This method was 
kept in relpect to all other paſſionis an 
concerns, and the tkiitul waiter below 
fifted the mqui-er, and gave the doctor 
notice accordingly. The levee of a 
great man is laid after the Pune manner, 


and twenty whiſpers, taiſe alarns, and 
private intimations, pals backward and 
forward from the porter, the valet, and 
the patron himſelf, betore the gaping 
crew, who are to pay their court, arc 
gathered together: when the ſcene is 
ready, the doors fly open and ditcover 
his lordſhip. 

There are ſeveral ways of making this 
firſt appearance. You may be either 
halt-drefled, and waſhing yourſelf, which 
is indee:l the molt itateiv; but this way 
of opening is peculiar to military men, 
in whom there is ſomething graceful in 
expoling themſclves naked; but the po- 
litucrins or civil officers, have utually 
atfecteil to he more referve:l, and preterve 
a certain chaſtity of deportment. Whe- 
ther it be hieroglyphical ur not, this du 
ference in the military and civil hit, 1 
will not ſay, but have ever underitood 
the fact to be, that the clute miniiter 15 
buttoned up, and the brave oftiicer open - 
breaited on theie occaſious. 

Howerer that is, I humbly conceive 
the hnets ot a levee is to receive the 
acknowledgments of a multicude, that a 
nun is wite, bountewus, vakant, and 
powerful. When the firtt tot of eyes 
15 male, it is wonderful to ohlerve huw 
much iubmithon the pairon's modeſty 
can bear, and how much ſervitude the 
chent's ſpirit can deſcend to. In the vait 
multipicity of buſineſs, and the crowd 
about him, my lord's parts are ufually 
10 great, that to the aſtoniſliment of the 
whole allemhly, he has ſomething to 
ſay to every man there, and that fo tuit- 
able to his capacity, as any man may 
judge that it is not without talents that 
men caa arrive at great employments, 
I have known a great man ak a fHag- 
officer which way was the wind, a 
cummander of horſe the preient price ot 
oats, and a ſtock-jobber at what dit- 
count ſuch a fund was, with as much 

aſe as if he had been bred to cach of 
thoſe ſeveral ways of life. Now this :: 
extremely obliging; for at the tam- 
time that the patron informs himielt of 
matters, he gives the perſon of Wann 
he inquires, an opportunity to cc! 
himſelf. What adds to the pomp 0 
thoſe interviews is, that it is pertorme”! 
with the greatett ſilence and order ima - 
ginable. The patron is uſually in the 
miit of the room, and fome humbe 
perlen gives him a whiſper, which h 
lorihip un fert aloud—“ It is well. 
* Vis, I am ot your opinion. Pra, 
infor 


< in{orm vourſelf further, you may be 
« jure of my part in it. This happy 
man is diſnufied; and my lord can turn 
im fſelf to a buſineſs of a quite different 
ture, and off-hand gives as goed an 
anſwer as any great man is obliged to. 
Vor the chief point is to keep in gene- 
ils; and if there be any thing offered 
that is particular, to be in haſte. 

Bat we are now in the height of the 
flair, and my lord's creatures have all 
ha their whiſpers round to keep up the 
tarce of the thing, and the dumb ſhow 
is become more general. He caſts his 
eye to that corner, and there to Mr. 
Such-a-one; to the other“ And when 
* did you come to town?” And perhaps 
"tt before he nods to another; and en- 
ers with himn— But, Sir, I am glad 
to ſee you, now I think of it.” Each 
of thoſe are happy for the next four and 
twenty hours; and thoſe who bow in 
wks undiftinguiſhed, and by dozens 

' time, think they have very good 
wolpects if they may hope to arrive at 
och notices half a year hence. 

The fatirift ys, there is ſeldom com- 
won ſenie in high fortune; and one 
would think to behold a levee, that the 
Treat were bot only infatuated with 
tein latin, hut alſo that thev believed 
bebe were feized too; elſe how is 
 pothivie they could think of impoſing 
nem then es and others in ſuch a 
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degree, as to ſet up a levee for any thing 
but a dire&t farce? But fuch is the 
weakneſs of our nature, that when men 
are a little exalted in their candition, 
they immediately conceive they have ad- 
ditional ſenſes, and their capacities en- 
larged not only above other men, but 
above human comprehenſion itſelf. Thus 
it is ordinary to fee a great man attend 
one liſtening, how to one at a diſtance, 
and to call to a third at the fame in- 
ſtant. A girl in new ribbands is not 
more taken with herſelf, nor does ſhe 
betray more apparent coquetries, than 
even a wile man in ſuch a circumſtance 
of courtſhip. I do not know any thin 

that I ever thought ſo very diflaſtefu 

as the affectation which is recorded of 
Czfar, to wit, that he would dictate to 
three ſeveral writers at the fame time, 
This was an ambition below the great - 
neſs and candour of his mind. He in- 
deed (if any man had pretenfions to 
greater faculties than any other mortal) 
was the perſon; but ſuch a way of att. 
ing is childiſh, and inconſiſtent with the 
manner of our being. And it appears 
from the very nature of things, that 
there cannot he any thing effectualle 
difpatched in the diſtraction of a public 
levee; but the whole ſeems to be a con- 
{piracy of a ſet of ſervile ſlaves, to give 
up their own liberty W take away their 
patron $ underſtanding. * 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12. 


— fc. I. TUMAET JU. 


ANGER BOILS UP IN MY HOT LAE RING BREAST. 


1 preſent paper ſhall conſiſt of 


two I-tters which obſerve upon 
mts that are eaſily cured both in love 
«vl friendſhip. In the latter, as far as 
merely regards converfation, the per- 
In who neglects viſiting an agreeable 
end is punithed in the very tranſgreſ- 
Von; for a good companion is not found 
every room we: into, But the 
beef Love is of 2 more delicate n2- 
and the anxiety is inexpretible if 
every little inflance of Kkindnete is not 
r-ciprotal. There are things in this 
tort of commerce which there are not 
words to expreſs, and a man may not 
poſſibly know how to repreient what 
et may teur his heart into ten thouſand 
zetures. To be grave to a man's mirth, 


Hog. Ob. XIII. 118. 1. YER. 4. 
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unattentive to his diſcourſe, or to inter- 
rupt either with ſomething that argues 
a dilinclination to be entertained by 
him, has in it ſomething to difagreeable, 
that the utmoſt Reps which may be 
made in rarther enmity cannot give 
greater torment. The gay Corinna, 
who lets up for an indifference and be- 
coming hecdleſinefs, gives her huiband 
all the torment imaginable out of mete 
inſolence, with this peculiar vanity, that 
the is to look as gay as a maid in the 
character of a wife. It is no matter 
what is the realon of a man's grief, if 
it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy man 
is convinced that fe means him no diſ- 
honour, but pines to death becauſe the 
ill not have fo much deference to him 
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as to avoid the appearances of it. The 
author of the following letter is per- 
plexed with an injury that is in a degree 
vet leſs criminal, and yet the ſource of 
the utmoſt unhappineſs. 


"1%. SPECTATOR 
1 Have read your which relate 
ta jealouſy, and deſire your advice in 
my cle, which you will ſay is not com- 
mon. Thavea wife, of whoſe virtue I 
am not in the leaſt doubtful; yet I can- 
not be fatisfied ſhe loves me, which 
gives inc as great uneaſineſs as being 
faulty the other way would do. I know 
not whether I am not yet more miſera- 
ble than in that caſe, for ſhe keeps pot- 
{-Jion of my heirt, without the return 
of her's. I would deſire your obſerva- 
ons upon that temper in (ome women 
who will not condeſcend to convince 
their huſbands of their innocence ar their 
love, but are wholly negligent of what 
reflections the men make —-= 
their conduct, (ſo they cannot call it 
criminal, ) when at the (ame time a little 
tenderneſs of behaviour, or regard to 
thew an inclination to pleaſe them, 
would make them intirely at eaſe. Do 
not ſuch women deſerve all the mifin- 
terpretation which they neglect to avoid ? 
Or are they not in the actual practice of 
tuilt, who care not whether they are 
:honght guilty or not? If my wife does 
the molt ordinary thing, as viſiting her 
ter, or taking the air with her mother, 
is always carried with the air of a 
cre: then the will ſometimes tell a 
ting of no conſequence, as if it was 
valy want of memory made her conceal 
it detore; and this is only to dally with 
my anxiety, I have complained to her 
this behaviour in the gentleſt terms 
unaginable, and beſeeched her not to uſe 
him, who deſired only to live with her 
like an indulgent friend, as the moſt 
moroſe and unſociable huſband in the 
world. It is no eaſy matter to deſcribe 
our circumſtance, but it is miſerable 
with this aggravation, that it might be 
ealily mended, and yet no remedy en- 
dceavoured. She reads you, and there 
is a phraſe or two in this letter which 
ſhe will know came from me. If we 
enter into an explanation which may 
tend to our future quiet by your means, 


you ſhall have our joint thanks; in the 


THE SPECTATOR. 


mean time I am (as much as I can in 
this ambiguous condition be any thing ) 


Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
GIYE me leave to make you a pre- 
ſent of a character not yet deſcribed 
in your papers, which is that of a man 
who treats his friend with the fame odd 
variety which a fantaſtical female tyran: 
practiſes towards her lover. I have for 
fome tune ha a friendſhip with one of 
thoſe mercurial perſons: the rogue [ 
know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fomIneſs for him to uſe me as he 
_ We are by turns the beit 
iends and the greateſt ſtrangers ima- 
ginable; ſometimes you would think us 
inſeparable; at other times he av OU m- 
for a long tune, yet neither he nor ! 
know why. we meet next by 
chance, he is — he has not fern 
me, is impatient for an intment the 
ſame evening: and ow 1 expect he 
ſhould have kept it, I have known hie 
flip away to another place; where he 
has fat reading the news, when there 
no poſt; fmoaking his pipe, which h. 
ſeldom cares tor; and ſtaring about him 
in company with whom he has nothing 
to do, as if he wondered how he came 
there. | 
That I may ſtate my caſe to you th: 
more fully, I ſhall tranſcribe ſome ſhort 
minutes I have taken of him in my a! 
manack ſince laſt ſpring; for you mu!! 
know there are certain ſcaſons in = 
year, according to which, I will not {+ 
our friendſhip, but the enjovment of it, 
riſes or falls. In March and April h. 
was as various as the weather; in May 
and part of June I found him the ſpright- 
lieſt beft-humoured fellow in the work; 
in the dog-days he was much upon the 
indolent; in . very agrecah.e. 
but very buſy; and fince the glaſs fe. 
laſt to changeable, he has made thice 
appointments with me, and broke then 
every one. Ho ever I have good hopes 
of him this winter, eſpecially if you 
will lend me vour affiltance to reform 
him, which will be a great caſe and plea 
lure to, Sir, 
Your moſt humble {crvart- 
Oc r. 9, T 
1711. 
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Hes. Orzn, ET Dirt. 118. . VER. . 


Fools, NOT To KNOW THAT NALF EXCEEDS THE WHOLE, 
NOR THE GREAT BLESSINGS OF A FRUGAL ARD. 


12 is a ſtory in the Arabian 
Nights Tales of a king who had 
long languiſhed under an il] habit of 
body, and had taken abundance of re- 
medies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays 
the fable, a phyſician cured him by 
following m : he took an hollow 
ball of wood, and filled it with feveral 
drugs; after which he cloſed it up fo 
artificially that nothing appeared. He 
likewiſe took a mall, es _y 
bollowed the handle and that part whi 
ſtrikes the ball, he incloſed in them ſe - 
vera! drugs after the fame manner as in 
the ball itſelf. He then ordered the 
ſultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe 
himſelf early in the morning with theſe 
rightly prepared inſtruments, until ſuch 
time as he ſhould ſweat: when, as the 
ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments 
pertpiring through the wood, had ſo 
good an influence on the ſultan's con- 
itution, that they cured him of an in- 
diſpofition which all the compoſitions 
he had taken inwardly had not been 
able to remove. This eaſtern 
is finely contrived to ſhew us how be- 
neficial bodily labour is to health, and 
that exerciſe 1s the moſt effectual phyſic. 
4. — — in wy —7 — 
fifteenth paper, from genera - 
ture and mechaniſm of an human bo- 
dy, how abſolutely neceſſary exerciſe is 
for it's preſervation: I ſhall in this 
lace recommend a great preſervative of 
Ith, which in many cafes produces 
the ſame effects as exerciſe, and may in 
ſome meaſure ſupply it's place, where 
opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. 
preſervative I am ſpeaking of is 
temperance, which has thoſe particular 
advantages above all other means of 
health, that it may be practiſed by all 
ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, or 
in any place. It is a kind of regimen 
into which every man may put himſelf, 
without interruption to buſineſs, ex- 
pence of money, or loſs of time. If 
exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, tem- 


perance prevents them; if exerciſe clears 
the veſſels, temperance neither fatiates 
nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes 
proper ferments in the humours, and 
promotes the circulation of the hlood, 
temperance gives nature her full play, 
and enables her to exert herſelf in all 
her force and vigour; if exerciſe diſſi- 
_ — growing diſtemper, temperance 
It, , 
Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothi 

elſe but the ſubſtitute of exerciſe an 

temperance. Medicines are indeed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in acute diftempers, 
that cannot wait the flow operations of 
theſe two great inftruments of health ; 
but did men live in an babitual courſe 
of exerciſe and temperance, thers would 
be but little occaſion for them. Ac- 
cordingly we find that thoſe parts of the 
world are the moſt healthy, where 
ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men lived 
longeſt when their lives were employed 
in hunting, and when had ſale 
food beſides what they caught. Bliſter- 


ing, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of 
but to the idle and intemperate; as 
all thoſe inward applications which are 
fo much in practice among us, are for 
the moſt part nothing elſe but expedients 
to make luxury confiſtent with health. 
The apothecary is nlly employed 
in countermining the cook and the vint- 
ner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meet- 
ing a young man who was going to a 
feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet and 
carried him home to his friends, as one 
who was running into imminent danger, 
had he not prevented him. What would 
that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been 
preſent at the gluttony of a modern 
meal? Would not he have thought the 
maſter of a family mad, and have beggeil 
his ſervants to tie down his hands, had 
he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh; 
ſwallow oil and vinegar, wines and 
- throw down fallads of twenty 

ifferent herbs, ſauces of an hundred 
ingredients, confections and fruits of 
;B 2 numberle!; 
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numberleſs {wee;s and flavours? What 


unnatural motions and counterferments 

mutt (ch a mecley of intemperonce 
rodvce in the body? For my part, when 
behold a faſhwnabie table tet out in 

all 1's magnificence, I fancy that I fee 

gouts and drophcs, fevers and lethar- 

ges, with other innumerable diſtem- 

pers, lying in ambuſcade among the 
ſhes. 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and 
Gmple diet. Every animal but man 
keups to one dith. Herbs are the toro 
of this tpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of 
a third. Man talls upon every thing 
that comes in his way, not the tma!ict 
fruit or excrefence of the carth, [carce a 
berry or a mulhroom can eſcape him. 

It is impoſiille to ley down any de- 
terminate rule for temperance, becauſe 
what is luxury in one may be tempe- 
rance in another ; but there are few that 
bave lived any time in the world, who 
are not judges of their own conttitu- 
tions, lo far as to know what kinds and 
what preportions of tcod do beit agree 
with them. Were I to conſider my 
readers as my patients, and to preſcribe 
fuch a kind of temperance as is accom- 
modat 1 to all pertons, and fach as is 
particularly ſuitable to our climate and 
way of living, I would copy the follow- 
ing rules of a very eminent phy ſician. 
Make vour whole repaſt cut of one 
diſh. If vou indulge in a lecond, 
avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, until 
yu have finiched your meal; at the 
{me time abſtain from all ſauces, or 
at leaſt ſuch as arc not the mult plain 
and ümple. A man could not he 
well guilty of gluttony, it he Ruck to 
theſc tew obvious and eaſy rules. In 
the ark calc, there would be no variety 
of taſies to ſolicit his palate and occntion 
exccts; nor iu the ſecond, auy urtifictal 
p:ov..catives torcbove ſatiety, and create 
a al e apperitr. Were I to prefcribe a 
rule for drinking, it ſhauld be formed 
upon a ſaving quoted by Sir William 
Lompic—* The nrſt giats for mytcit, 
* the ſecond for my friends, the thicd 
* tar govt humour, and the fourth tor 
© mine enemies. But becauſe it is im- 
pulſihle for one who lives in the world 
ty diet himtelt always in lo philstophical 
2 manner, I think every man ſhould 
kave bis days of abttinence, according 
2+ nis conttitution will permit. Theſe 
are great relicts to nature, as they qua- 
I her for firuggling with hunger and 
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thirſt, whenever any dilteraper or dus 
of lite may put her upon fuch G&:th- 
cultiesz and at the faine time give he 
an opportunity of extricating herte:t 
from her oppreffions, and recovering th. 
ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſtend- 
ed veſſels. Beſides that abſtinence well 
timed often kills a hcknefs in embrv:, 
and deſtroys the firſt (eels of an mii. 
poſition. It is obſerved by two or thr.» 
ancient authors, that Socrates, notwith 
ſtanding he lived in Athens during that 
great plague, which has made fo much 
noiie through all ages, and has been ce- 
lebrated at different times by ſuch em: - 
nent hands; I tay, rotwnhlianding thr 
he lived in the time of this devout 
peltiience, he never caught the lchtftt 
tection, which theie writers unanunouut: 
aicrihe to that uninterrupted temperanc. 
which he alwavs obter ved. 

And here I cannot but mention +: 
obſervation which I have otten made, 
upon reading the lwes of the phloto- 
phers, and comparing them with any 
teries of kings or great men of the fame 
number. Tf we conſider thete ancic:: 
lages, a great part of whoſe philotc ph, 
conſiſted in a temperate and abſtemiou- 
courſe of life, one would think the 1 
of a philoſopher and the lite of a man 
were: of two different dates. For vs 
find that the generality ot theſe wile mn 
were nearer an hundred than fixty vt 
of age at the time of their reſpective 
deaths, But the moſt remarkable a 
ſtance of the efficacy of temperance o- 
wards the procuring of long hte, is wi: 
we meet with in a little hook publiſh: 
by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; wiiicl 
I the rather mention, becauſe it is ct 
undoubred credit, as the late Venctian 
ambaſtador, who was of the ame fam 
ly, attelted more than once in conver - 
lation, when be refided in England. 
Cornaro, who was the author of the lit- 
tle treutiſe I am mentioning, was of an 
ihr conſtitution, until about forts, 
when hy obitinatel y perſiſting in ar exact 
cou;le of temperance, be recovered 2 
pertect Rate of health; inſomuch that at 
fourtcore he publiſhed his hook, W 1 
has been trauſlate into Englith und-r 
the title of dure ond certain Mictheds 
* of attaining a long and healthy Lite. 
He hve to give a third and four th cdi- 
tion of it, and after having paſſed his 
hundredth vcar, died without pain c. 
agonv, and like one who falls all-ep. 
41k UCaiue 1 mention has been fakes 

mngorice 
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otice of by ſeveral eminent anthors, 
and is written with ſuch a ipirit of chear- 
tulnels, religion, and good ſenſe, as are 
me natural concomitants of temperance 
and fobriety. The mixture of the old 
man in it is rather a recommendation 
than a ditcred:t to it. 
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Having deſigned this paper as a ſequel 
to that upon exerciſe, | have not here 
conſidered temperance as it is 4 moral 
virtue, which I ſhall make the fubje& 
of a future ſpeculation, but only as it is 
the means of health, . 


Ne CXCVI. MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


EST ULUBRIS, ANIMUS $I TE NON DFFICIT AQUUS, 


Hos. Kr. It. LIZ. 1. VIX. 30. 


TRUE HAPPINESS IS TO NO PLACE CONFIN'D, 
BUT STILL is FOUND IN A CONTENTED MIND. 


vt. SPECTATOR, 


HERE is a particular fault which 

have oblerved in molt of the mo- 
zaliſts in all ages, and that is, that they 
ace always profeſſing themſelves and 
teaching others to be happy. This ſtate 
is not to be arrived at in this lite; there- 
tore I would recommend to you to talk 
in an humbler ſtrain than your prede- 
cetlors have done, and inftead of pre- 
tuming to be happy, inſtruct us only to 
be ealy. The thoughts of him who 
would be diſcreet and aim at practicable 
things, ſhould turn upon allaying our 
pain rather than promoting our joy. 
Great inquietude is to be avoided, but 
great felicity is not to be attained. 'I he 
great leſſon is equanimity, a regularity 
of tpirit, which is a little above chcar- 
fulnefs, and below mirth. Cheartuineſs 
is always to he ſupported if a man is 
out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man 
ihould always be accidental: it ſhould 
naturally ariſe ont of the occaſion, and 
the occaſion ſeldom be laid for it; for 
thoſe tempers who want mirth to be 
pleaſed, are like the conſtitutions which 
flag without the uſe of brandy. There- 
fore, I ſay, let your precept be“ Be 
© exſy.” That mind is diſſolute and un- 
governed, which muſt be hurried out of 
i"Helf by loud laughter or ſenſual plca- 
zure, or elle be whelly unactive. 

There are a couple of old fellows of 
my acquaintance who meet every day 
and {:noke a pipe, and by their mutual 
love to each other, thoagh they have 
been men of buſineſs and buſtle in the 
world, enjov a greater tranquillity than 
either could have worked himſelf into 
by any chapter of Seneca. Indolence 
of body and mind, when we aim at no 
mere, is very frequently enjoyed; but 
the very inquiry after happineſs has 


ſomething reſtleſs in it, which a man 
who lives in a ſeries of temperate meals, 
friendly converſations, and eaſy flum- 
bers, gives himſelf no trouble about. 
While men of refinemcnt are talking of 


_ tranquillity, he 1 it. 


What I would by theſe hroken ex- 
preſſions recommend to you, Mr. Spec- 
tutor, is, that you would peak of to 
way of life, which plain men may pur- 
tue, to fill up the ſpaces of time with th 
tis faction. It is a lamentable circum- 
ſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you call it, 
philoſophy, ſhould furnith ideas only for 
the learned; and that a man muſt be a 
* to know how to paſs away 

is time agreeably. It would therefore 
be worth your pains to place in an hand- 
ſome light the relations and affinities 
among men, which render their con- 
verſation with each other fo grateful, 
that the higheſt ralents give but an im- 
8 pleaſure in compariſon with them, 

ou may find deſcriptions and dif- 
courſes which will render the fire- ſide 
of an honeſt artificer as entertaining as 
. own club is to you. God. nature 

as an endleſs ſource of pleaſures in it; 
and the repreſentation of domeſtic life 
filled with it's natural gratifications, 
(inſtead of the neceſſary vexations which 
are generally inſiſted upon in the writings 
of the witty) will be a very good office 
to ſociety. 

The viciſſitudes of labour and reſt in 
the lower part of mankind make their 
being paſs away wi h that toit of rel th 
which we expreſs by the word Comfort; 
and ſhould be treated of by „ou, ho 
are a Spectator, as well as luck ful'cits 
which appear indee-! more fpecuis 2 
but are leſs initrufiive. In an 


Sir, I would have you turn your ti t 
ou 
etz 


to the advantage of fuch as w: 1 
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moſt; and ſhew that fimplicity, inno- 
cence, induſtry, and temperance, are 
arts which lead to tranquillity, as much 
as learning, wiſdom, knowledge, and 
contemplation. I ain, Sir, your moſt 
numble ſervant, 

T. B. 


HACKNEY, OCT. 12. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Am the young woman whom you 

duſ fo much juice to ſome time ago, 
in acknowledging that I am perfect miſ- 
treſs of the fan, and uſe it with the ut- 
moſt knowledge and dexterity. Indeed 
the world, as malicious as it 1s, will 
allow, that from an hurry of laughter I 
recolle&t myſelf the moſt ſuddenly, make 
a curteſy, and let fall my hands before 
me, clobng my fan at the fame inſtant, 
the belt of any woman in England. I 
am not a hiile delighted that 
your nuiice and approbation; and how. 
ever other young women may rally me 
cut of envy, I triumph in it, de- 
mand a place in your friendſhip. You 
mult therefore permit me to lay before 
you the preſent ſtate of my mind. 1 
was reading your Spectator of the ninth 
inſtant, and thought the circumſtance 
of the aſs divided between two bundles 
ef hay which equally affected his ſenſes, 
was a lively repreſentation of my preſent 
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have had 


condition: for you are to know that I 
am extremely enamoured with two young 
gentlemen who at this time pretend to 
me. One muſt hide nothing when one 
is aſking advice, therefore I will own 
to you that I am very amorous and very 
covetous, My lover Will is very rich, 
and my lover Tom very handſome. I 
can have either of them when I pleaſe: 
but when I debate the queſtion in my 
own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear 
of lofing Will's eſtate; nor enter upon 
Will's eftate, and bid adieu to Tom's 
perſon. I am very young, and yet no 
one in the world, dear Sir, has the main 
chance more in her head than my- 
ſelf. Tom is the gayeſt, the blitheſt 
creature! He dances well, is very civil 
and diverting at all hours and ſeaſons. 
Oh, he is the joy of my eyes! But then 
ing Will is fo very rich and careful 
of the main. How many pretty dreſſes 
does Tom appear in to charm me! But 
then it immediately occurs to me, that 
a man of his circumſtances is fo much 
the . Upon the whole, I have 
at laſt examined both theſe defires of 
love and avarice, and upon ſtrictly 
weighing the matter, I begin to think I 
ſhall be covetous longer than fond; 
therefore if you have nothing to ſay to 
the contrary, I ſhall take Will. Alas, 
poor Tum! Your humble ſervant, 
T Blob r LovzrzEss. 
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ALTER RIXATUR DE LANA SAPE CAPRINA, ET 


PROPUGNAT NUGITS ARMATUS: 


SCILICET, UT Nor 


SIT MINT PRIMA FIDES; ET VERS QUOD PLACET, UT NON 
ACKRITER ELATREM, PRETIUM TAS ALTERA SORDET., 
AMBIGITUR QUID ENIM? CASTOR SCTAT, AN DOCILIS PLUS, 
BRUNDUYSIUM NUMICI MELIUS VIA DYCAT, AN APPI, 


Hor. Er. XVIII. II. 1. VER» 13. 


CONE STRIVES FOR TRYFLES, AND FOR TOYS CONTENDS: 

KE IS IN EARNEST; WHAT HE SAYS, DFFENDS: 

* THAT I SHOULD NOT BE TRUSTED, RIGHT OR WRONG, 

© OR BE DEBARKR'D THE FREEDOM OF MY TONGUE, 

* AND NOT PAWL WHAT I PLEASE: TO PART WLTH THIS, 

* I THINK ANOTHER LIFE TOO MEAN A PRICE." 

THE QUESTION 15—* FRAY, WHAT?'—WHY, WHICH CAN BOASTS 
on DOCILIS, OR CASTOR, KNOWING MOST; 

OR WHETHER THRO' NUMICUM BEN'T AS GOOD 

TO FAIR BRUNDUSIUM, AS THE APPIAN ROAD. 


E ERM age a man paſſes through, 

and — of life he engages in, has 
ſome particular vice or impertettion na- 
turaily cleaving to it, which will re- 


Carte. 


quire his niceſt care to avoid. The ſe- 
veral weakneſſes, to which yourh, old 
age, and manhood, are expoſed, have 
long lince been fet down by many m 

Q 
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of the poets and philoſophers; but I do 
not remember to have met with any au- 
thor who has treated of thoſe ill habits 
men are ſubje& to, not ſo much by rea- 
ſon of their different ages and tempers, 
as the icular profeſſion or buſineſs 
in which they were educated and brought 
up. 

"7 am the more ſurpriſed to find this 
ſubje& ſo little touched on, fince what 
T am here ſpeaking of is ſo apparent, as 
not to eſcape the moſt vulgar obſerva- 
tion. The buſineſs men are chiefly con- 
verſant in, does not only give a certain 
caſt or turn to their minds, but is very 
often apparent in their outward beha- 
viour, and fome of the mot indifferent 
actions of their lives. It is this air dif- 
fuſing it(clf over the whole man, which 
helps us to find out a perſon at his firſt 
appearance; fo that the moſt careleſs ob- 
ſerver fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken 
in the carriage of a ſeaman or the gait 
of a taylor. 

The liberal arts, though they may 
poſſibly have leſs effe& on our external 
mien and behaviour, make fo deep an 
impreſſion on the mind, as is very apt 
to bend it wholly one way. 

The mathematician will take little 
leſs than demonſtration in the moſt com- 
mon diſcourſe, and the ſchoolman is as 
great a friend to definitions and ſyllo- 
gilms. The phyſician and divine are 
often heard to diate in private com- 
panies with the fame authority which 
they exercile over their patients and diſ- 
ciples; while the lawyer is putting caſes 
and raiſing matter for diſputation out of 
every thing that occurs. 

I may poſſibly ſome time or other 
animadvert more at large on the parti- 
cular fault each profeſſion is moſt in- 
tected with; but ſhall at preſent wholly 
apply my ſelf to the cure of what I laſt 
mentioned, namely that ſpirit of ſtrife 
and contention in the converſations ot 
gentlemen of the long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, becauſe 
theſe gentlemen regarding argument as 
their own proper province, and ny 
often making ready-money of it, thin 
it unſafe to yicid before company. They 
are ſhewing in common talk how zea- 
louſly they could defend a cauie in court, 
and therefore frequent!y forget to keep 
that temper which is abſolutely requiſite 
to render converſation pleaſant and in- 
ſtructive. 


cWtain Sentry puſhes this matter ſo 
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far, that I have heard him ſay, he has 
known but few pleaders that were tole- 
rable company. 

The captain, who is à man of good 
ſenſe, but dry converſation, was laſt 
night giving me an account of a diſ- 
courſe, in which he had lately been en- 
gaged with a young wrangler in the law. 
I was giving my opinion, tays the 
captain, * without apprehending any 
debate that might ariſe from it, of a 
« general's behaviour in a battle that 
* was fought ſome years before either 
the Templar or myſelf were born. 
The young lawyer immediately took 
me up, and by reaſoning above a quar- 
ter of an hour upon a fubje& which I 
* ſaw he underſtood nothing of, endea- 
* voured to ſhew me that my opinions 
* were ill- grounded. Upon which,” fays 
the captain, to avoid any farther con- 
* teſts, I told him, that truly I had not 
* conſidered thoſe ſeveral arguments 
* which he had brought againit me, and 
* that there might be a great deal in 
them.— “ Ay, but,” ſays my antz- 
* goniſt, who would not let me eſcape 
to, “ there are ſeveral things to be 
« urged in favour of your opinion. 
* which you have omitted;” and there- 
0 * begun to ſline on the other fide 
of the queſtion. Upon this, ſays the 
captain, I came over to my firſt ſenti- 
ments, and entirely acquieſced in his 
© reaſons for my fo doing. Upon 
* which the Templar in recovered 
his former poſture, and confuted both 
© himſelf and mea third time. In ſhort,” 
ſays my friend, I found he was re- 
* ſolved to keep me at ſword's length, 
© and never let me clofe with him, ſo 
that I had nothing left but to hold my 
tongue, and give my antagoniſt free 
© leave to ſmile at his victory, who I 
© found, like Hudibras, ©* could ſtil! 
* change ſides, and Kill contute. 

For my own part, I have ever re- 
garded our inns of court as nurſeries of 
ſtateſmen and law-givers, which makes 
me often frequent that part of the town 
with great pleaſure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of 
the molt noted Temple coffee -huuſes, I 
found the whole room, which was full 
of voung ſtudents, divided into ſeveral 
parties, each of which was —_ en- 
geged in ſome controverſy. ma- 


n t of the late miniſtry was at- 
ted and defended with great vigour ; 
and ſevera! preliminazies to the peace 

were 
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were propoſed by ſome, and reiefted by 
others; the demoliſhing of Dunkirk was 
fo eagerly infited on, and fo warmly 
com trovertedl, as had like to have pra- 
duced a challenge. In ſhort, I obſerver 
that the defire of viftory, whetted with 
the little prejudices of party an intereſt, 
generally carried the argument to fitch 
» height, as made the diſputants mien - 
fibly conceive an arertion towards each 
ether, and part with the higliclt diflatif- 
faction on bath ſides. 

The man+ging an argument hard- 
ſomely being io nice a phint, and what 
I have ſeen fo very few excel in, I ſhall 
here ſæt down 2 few rules on that head, 
which, among other things, I gave in 
writing to a young kinſman of mine, 
who had made to great 2 proficiency in 
the law, that he began to plead in com- 
pany upon every ſubject that was ſtarted. 

Having the entire manuſcript by me, 
I may, perhaps, from time to time, 
publiſh ſuch parts of it as I ſhall think 

2quiſte for the inſtruction of the By - 
tin youth. What regards my preſent 
bold is as follows: 

Avoid diſpntes as much as polſihle. 
In order to appear eaſy and well-hred in 
converſation, you may aſſure vourtelf 
that it requires more wit, as well 45 
more good- humour, to improve than to 
contradict the notions of another: but if 
you are at any time obliged to enter on 
an argument, give your reaſons with 
the utmoſt coolneſs and modeſty, two 
things which ſcarce ever fail of making 
an impreſſion on the hearers. Beiides, 
if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſhew 
either by your actions or words, that 
you are full of yourſelf, all will the 
more heartily rejoice at your victory. 
Nay, ſhould you be pinched in your 
a gument, you may make your retreat 
with a very good grace: you were never 

fitive, and are now glad to be better 
formed. This has made ſome approve 
the Socratical way of reatuning, where 
while you ſc:rce affirm any thing, yeu 
can hardly be caught in an ablurdity; 
and thougli poffibly you are endeavour - 
ing to bring over another to your opi- 
nion, which is firmly fixed, you feem 

to defice information from him. 

In order to keep that temper which 1s 
fo difficuit, and yer fo — to pre- 
ſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, that 
nothung can be more unjuſt or ridicu- 
lows, Bar ts be angry with another be · 


» * or 


cauſe he is not of your opinion. 'T'l.s 
intereſts, education, and means, hy 
which men attain their knowledge, are 
fo very different, that it is impoſfible 
they thould all think alike; and he h. 
at leaſt as much reafon tobe argry wr 
vou, as you with him. Sometimes, 


keep yourſelf cool, it may be of fervic-' 


to alk yourſelf fairly, what might avs 
been vour opinion, had you all the bine 
of education and intereft your avert; 
may poſſibly have? But if yeu conte! 
tor the honour of victory alone, voi 
may lay down this as an infailible max 
im, that you cannot make a more fal, 
ſtep, or give your antagoniſts a great: 
advantage over you, than by falling int, 
a patſion. 

When an argument is over, how 
many weighty reaſons does a man re- 
collect, which his heat and violence made 
him utterly forget! 

It is vet more abſmd to be anory 
win a man becauſe he do-s not appre- 
hend the force of your reatons, or v:ve 
weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory 
the eater; he is certainly in all reſpeds 
an obrect of your pity, rather than 
anger; and it he cannot comprehend 
waat vou do, you ought to thank Na- 
ture for her favours, who has given 
you fo much the clearer underſtanding. 


Lou may pleaſe to add this confide-- 


ration, that among your equals no one 
values your anger, which only preys 
upon it's maſter; and perhaps vou may 
find it is not very conſiſtent either witiz 
prudence or your eaſe, to punith your - 
{elf whenever you meet with a fœol or 4 
knave. 

Laſtly, If you propoſe to yourſelf the 
true end of argument, which is infor - 
mation, it may he a ſeaſonable check 
to your paſſion; for if you fearch purely 
after truth, it will be almott indifferent 
to you where you fad it. I cannot in 
this place omit an obſervation which . 
have often made, namely, that nothing 
procures a man more eſteem and leis 
envy from the whole company, than if 
he chutes the part of moderator, with- 
out engaging directly on either fide in 2 
diipate. This gives hin the charaRe; 
of unpartial, furniſhes him with an op— 
portunity ot ſifting things to the bottom 
thewing his judgment. and of ſometime» 
making handlome compliments to euch 
of tlie contending parties. 
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I ſhali cloſe this ſubject with giving adverfary ſee it is in your power, but 


„ one caution: when you have gained 
victory, do not puth it too far; it is 
ficient to let the company and your 


that vou are too generous to make uſe 


of it. 
X 
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CERVE IUPORUM PRADA RAPACIVM 
SECTAMUR ULTRO, QUGS OPIMUS 
FALLERE ET EFFUGERE FST TRIUMPHUS. 


Hor. Ob. IV. LIE. Iv. VER. 50. 


WE, LIKE THE STAG, THE BRIXNDED WOLF PROVOKE, 
AND, WHEN RETRFAT 15S vICTORY, 


RUSH ON, THOUGH SURE To 12. 


HERE is a ſpecies of women, 

whom I ſhall diftinguith by the 
game of Salamanders. Now 2 Sala- 
mander is a kind of heroine in chMity, 
that treads upon fire, and lives in the 
midft of flames without being hurt. A 
Salamander knows no diftmetion of & 
in thoſe ſhe converſes with, grows t4- 
miliar with a ſtranger at firſt ght, an 
not ſo narrow-fpirited as to bre 
vhether the perſon ſhe tilks ro be in 
breeches or perticoats. She admits a 
male vifitant to her bed-fide, plus with 
aim a whole atternoon at piquet, walks 
with him two or three hours by mucn- 
ligkt, and is extremely ſcandalized at 
he unreaſonableneſs of an hulband, or 
tne ſeverity of a parent, that would de- 
nar the ſex from ſuch innocent liberties. 
Your Salamander 1s therefore 2 per- 
petual declaimer againit jealouſy, aud 
2-Imirer of the French -breeding, 
and a great ſtickler for freedom in con- 
rerſation. In ſhort, the Salamander 
lives in an invincible ſtate of ſimplicity 
ind innocence; her conſtitution is 
terved in a kind of natural froſt; ſhe 
wonders what people mean by tempta- 
tions, and denes mankind to do their 
worſt. Her chaſtity is engaged in a 
conſtant ordeal], or fiery trials: Lke 
good Queen Emma, the pretty innocent 
walks blmdfold among burning plough- 
ſhares, without being ſcorched, or ſing- 
ed by them. 

It is not therefore for the uſe of the 
Salamander, whether in a married cr 
ſingle ſtate of life, that I defign the fol- 
lowing paper; but for ſuch females only 
as are made of fleſh and blood, and 


tind themſelves ſubje& to human frait- 


ties, 


As for this part of the fair-ſex vho 


pre- 


ANON. 


are not of the Salamander kind, I 
ond molt earnefftly advife them to 
ohſerve a quite diſferent conduct in there 
behaviour; and to avoid 1% much as 
poſſibie What religion calls temorations, 
and the world opportunities. Did they 
Mut know how many thourards of their 
lex have been gradually berrayrd from 
innocent freedoms to ruin an inv; 
and how many millions of curs fave 
pegun with flatteries, proteſtations, and 
endearments, hut ended with revroaches, 
pcriury, and perficiouſreſs; they would 
ſhun like death the very hrt approaches 
of one that might lead them into inex- 
tricable labyrintlhis of guilt and miſery. 
I muſt fo far give up the canſe of the 
male world, as to exhort the female 
lex, in the language of Chamont in 
the Orphan 


Truft not 2 man, we are by nature falls, 

Didſemblin”, tvbrie, cruel, and unconfant: 

When a mau talks of love,with caution weſt 
him; 

But it he iwears, he certainly deceive thee. 


I might very much enlarge upen this 
ſubject, but ſhall conclude it with a ſtory 
which I lately heard from one of our 
Erpaniſh officers, and which mav ſhew 
the danger a woman incurs by too great 
familiarities with 3 male compamon. 
An inhabitant of the kingdom of 
Chile, being 2a man of more than or- 
diaary prudence, and of a grave com- 
poſed behaviour, determined, about the 
fiftieth year of his age to enter upon 
wedlock. In order to make himſelf 
eaſy in it, he eaſt his eye upon a youn 
——_—_ who had — . — 
her but her beauty and her education; 
her parents having been reduced to great 
30 poverty 
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poverty by the wars, which for tome 
wears have laid the whole country waſte, 
The Caitihan having made his addrefies 
{© her and married her, thev hved to- 
gether in perfect happincts tor tome 
time; when ai length the huſband's 
auto inade it neceiiary for him to take 
a vovave to the kingdom of Naples, 
where 4 grrat part of lis eftateTav. I he 
te love] him too tenderly to be lett 
bchind him. I hev had not been © ſhip- 
board abet 2 dax, when they unluckily 
tell into the hands of an Algerine pirate, 
who carried the Whole company on 
ore, and made them faves. The 
C iltilian and his wite had the comfort 
to be under the tame matter; who 
lemg how dearly they loved one an- 
other, and gatped after their liberty, 
dein inded a moſt exoriztunt price for 
rhew ranſomm. The Caitilan, though 
he would rather have died in flavery 
hiniel!, than have pant fuch a fun as 
he found wonkt go nar to ruin him, 
was ſo meyed wien coin hen towirds 
his wile, that he feut repeated orders 19 
lis friend in Spain (who happened to 
be his next cat en to fell 
it ira ome the moncy io him. Lis 
triend hoping that the terms of his ran» 
tin might be mace more rcaſenable, 
and ovnwilling 10 ell an cilate which he 
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hinter had tonne prope ot inheriting, 
„med de many gays, that three whole 
eas paited away without any thing be- 
I done tor the letting them at erty, 
UChere - happened to live a French 
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titan anc his wite were Kt priloncrs. 
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<ity of lis nation, he often e, tertained 
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adventures, tO Winlc?) he 100elncs acl. 


ed a lang cr. dme; or lone other 
picce- of. muh, Wo. iert tem dur 
ing their con nennt. Hs acquaint. 
ce with the menners ot the Al- 
Lei incs, enanlal bim iikewile to do 


Alien ne Caſti- 
aan, as he was une day in conder ation 
with this renegadlo, Jitcovered to hin 

tne negligence and treachery of his cor- 
retpondent in Caitiic, and at the tame 
time alked his advice how lic hotld be- 
have himielf in that exigency: he fur- 
ther told the rencgado, that he found it 
weull be impolitble for him tv raiſe the 
money, unleis he himtelf might go over 
to diipoſe of his eſtate. "The rencgado, 
after having repreſented to him that his 
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Algerine maſter would never content tc 
his releale upon ſuch a pretence, at 
length contrived a method tor the Catt:. 
ian to make his eſcape in the habit of 4 
ſeuman. The Caſtilian ſuccecded in 
his attempt; and having fold his «!tar-, 
being atraid left the money ſhoald mi! 
carry by the way, and determining t. 
periſh with it rather than Joſe one whe 
was much dearer to him than his te. 
he returned himfelf in a little veiſel thor 
was going to Algiers. It is impoſſh;- 
to ceicribe the joy he felt upon this cc- 
cition, when he conſidered that he ſhows 
ſoon fee the wife whom he ſo mire it loved, 
and endear himſelf more to her by thes 
uncommon piece of generotity. 

Ine rencgado, during the huthand + 
ablence, to inſinuated himfelt into tt. 
good graces of his young wife, ant {+ 
turned her head with ſtories of gallante, 
that the quickly thought lum the en 
gentleman the had ever converſcd wn 
To be brief, her mind was quite al.c- 
nated from the honeſt Caſtilian, When: 
ſlie was taught to look upon as a forms! 
old fellow, unworthy the poſſcſſion ©t 
{vb charming a creature. She had becr 
inkructed by the renegado how to ma- 
nage herielt upon his arrival; lo that 
ſhe received him with an appearance vt 
the utmoſt love and gratitude, and :t 
length perſuaded him to truſt their cot 
mon friend the renegado with the me- 
ney he had brought over for their car - 
lom; as not queſtioning but he woul:! 
beat down the terms of it, and negs- 
tiate the affair more to their advanta.'c 
than they themtelves could do. the 
good man admired her prudence, ad 
tollowed her advice. I wiſh I cou: 
conccal the ſequel of this Rory, but lince 
I cannot, I thalil diipaich it in as iv 
wor:ls as pollible. The Caſfilian hiv - 
ing llept longer than ordinary the next 
morning, upon his awaking found hs 
wife had left him: he immediately aro:2 
anc enquired after her, but was tv's 
that ſhe was ſcen with the rencgado 
abuut break of day. In a word, her 
lover having got all things rcady tor 
their departure, they ſoon made their 
e'cape out of the territories of Alis, 
carried away the money, aud left the 
Caſtilian incaptivity; whopartly through 
the cruel tieatment of the incenicd Al- 
gerine his matter, and partly through 
the unkind uſage of his unfaithful wife, 
died ſome tew months after. L 
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LOVE BADE ME WRITF.- 


HE following letters are written 
with ſuch an air of ſincerity, that 
cannot deny the interting of them. 


M?, SPECTATOR, 

1 4 HOUGH you are every where in 
your writings a trienc to women, 
. do not remember that you have oo &- 
conſidered the mercenary practice of 
men in the choice of wires. It vou 
would pleate to employ your thonghts 
upon that ſubject. you would catily con- 
c:ive the milerable condition many of 
are in, who not only trom th. [ws 
of cuſtom and modeſty are rettratned 
zom making any advances towards gn 
wiſhes, but are alſo from the circum- 
irance of fortune, out of all hope ot be- 
ing addreſſed to by thote whom we love. 
Under all theie diſadvantages, I am oh- 
liged to apply myſelf to vou, and hope I 
mall prevail with you to print in your 
very next paper the following letter, 
which is a declaration of paſſion to one 
who has made ſome taint addrefies to me 
for ſoine time. I believe he ardently 
loves me, but the inequality of my for- 
tune makes him think he cannot an wer 
8 to the world, it he purſues his deugus 
way of marriage; and I believe, 23 
ne does not want Siemens, he ditco- 
vered me looking at him the other day 
nawares, in fuch a manner as has rained 
his hopes of gaining me an terms the 
men call eaſier. But my heart was very 
tull on this occaſion, and if you know 
what love and honour are, you will par - 
don me that I ufc no further arguments 
with you, but haſten with my letter to 
him, whom I call Oroondates, becautc 
I do not ſucceed, it thall look like ro- 
ance; and if I am regarded, you ſhall 

receive A pair of gloves at my wedding, 

tent you under the name of Statira. 


TO OROONDATES. 
SIR, 
AF TER very much perplexity in 
mylelt, and revolving how tv ac- 
quaint you with my own ſent: ments, 


Orry, Er. tv. ver. . 


and expoſtulate with vou concerning. 
yours, 1 have choten this wav, by which 
means I can be at once revcale l to Yuls 
or, it you plone, lie concealed, 11 
do not within few ©; vs find the eſt.. 


winch | hope from thi-, the ole wt 
fair shall be buried in ebb vien. Br: 
alas“ what ain I going to do, When ! 


am alhout to tell 3 du ͤ that I love you ? 
Bu afrer I have don 10 lo, Lam do Rut 
vou, that with all the politic n nchen 
ciitercel Jenn! 
11th vou from my = ene for ever, win 
am convince that you have no ines 
1. aton; towurels * but foo wy 
1. aur. But alas! Sir, h; nel vos 
Geri ice the ical and cent nappin— 

F lite, to the ON anton ct a word, has 
nioves upon wo other foumtation, leert 
proteſſed error and pred ce? Yon 4: 
can oblerve that riclkes alone do not 
make you hap py, and yet give up ever) 
thing clic when it thands in compe tition 
with riches, Since the world is fo bad. 
that religion is loft to us filly women, 
and you men act gunerally upon princi- 
ples of profit and ple: ifure, I will tall 
to you without arguing from iy th 2 
but what may be mol to vour bn 
tage as a man of the world. And I 
will lay before you the Rate of the calc, 
luppoling that you had it in your power 
to make me your miſtiets, or your wit, 
and hope to convince you that the latter 
is more for your intereſt, ant will con- 
tribute more to your pleature. 

We will ſuppote then the ſcene was 
laid, and you were now in expectation 
ot the az proaching evening wherein 1 
was to moot vou, and be carried io what 
convenient corner of the town var 
thought fit, to confummate all which 
vou wanton imagination has promied 
vou in the pott-thon of one who is in 
the hloom of youth, and in the reputa- 
tion of innocence: you would won have 
enough of me, as I am fpright. v, young, 
gav, and awyv. When fancy is tared, 
and finds all the promites it made itlelk 
falt, where is now the innocence which 
charmed you? The firtt hour you we 

3 C2 albu 
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alone you will find that the pleaſure of 
2 debanchee is only that of a deftroyer; 
he blaits all the fruit he taſtes, and 
where the hrni2 has been devouring, 
there is nothing left worthy the reliſh of 
the man. Rexton reſume; her place at- 
ter imagination 15 cloyed; and I 2m, 
with the utmoſt diſtieſs and contuſion, 
to behold mvſcit the cauſe of unealy re- 
flections to you, to be viſited by ſtealth, 
and dwell tor the future with the two 
companions (the moſt unfit for each 
other in the world) ſolitude and 2 
T will not inhiſt upon the ſhameful ob- 
jeurity we ſhonl pats our time in, nor 
run over the little ſhort ſnatches of freſh 
air, and free commerce which all people 
muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe actions 
will not bear examination, but leave 
them to your reſſections, who have ſeen 
ot that hte, of which I have but a mere 
idea. 

On the other hand, it you can be fo 
good and generous as to make me your 
wife, you may promiſe yourtelf all the 
obedience and tenderneſs with which gra- 
titude can inſpire a virtuous woman. 
Whatever gratifications you may pro- 
miſe yourſeff from an agreeable perſon, 
whatever compliances from an eaty tem- 
per, whatever conſolations from a fin- 
cere friendſhip, you may expect as the 
due of your generoſity. What at pre- 
ſent in your ill view you promiſe your- 
ſelf from me, will be followed by diſ- 
taſte and ſatiety; but the tranſports of a 
virtuous love are the leaſt part of it's 
happinets. The raptures of innocent 
pellen are but like lightening to the 
day, they rather interrupt than advance 
the pleafure of it. How happy then is 
that life to be, where the higheſt plea- 
fures of ſenſe are but the luwelt parts of 
It's felicity 
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Now I am to repeat to yon the unna- 
tural! requeſt of taking me in direct 
terms. I know there ſtands between me 
and that happineis, the haughty daugh- 
ter of a man who can give you ſuitably 
to your fortune. But if yon weigh the 
attendance and behaviour of her who 
comes to you in 1 of your for- 
tune, and expects an equivalent, with 
that of her who enters your houſe as ho- 
noured and obliged by that permiſſion, 
whom of the two will you chooſe? You, 
perhaps, will think fit to ſpend a day 
abroad in the common entertainments 
of men of ſenſe and fortune; ſhe will 
think herlſelt ill uſed in that abſence, ar 4 
contrive at home an expence proportion- 
ed to the appearance which you make in 
the world. She is in all things to have 
a regard to the fortune which ſhe brought 
vou, I to the fortune to which you in- 
troduced me. The commerce between 
you two will eternally have the air of a 
bargain, between us of a friendſhip: ivy 
will ever enter into the room with you, 
and kind wiſhes attend my benetacter 
when he leaves it. Alk vourſeif, how 
wauld you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever 
the pleaſure of having laid an immediate 
obligation on a grateful mind? Such 
will be your cafe with me. In the other 
marriage you will live ina conſtant com- 
parifon of benefits, and never know the 
happineſs of conferring or receiving 
any. 

It may be you will, after all, act ra- 
ther in the prudential way, according 
to the ſenſe of the ordinary world. I 
know not what I think or ſay, when 
that melancholy reflection comes upon 
me; but ſhall only add more, that it is 
in your power to make me your grate- 
ful wife, but never your abandened m- 
trels, 7 
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THE NOBLEST MOTIVE IS THE PUBLIC Coop. 


HE ambition of princes is many 

times as hurtful to themſelves as 
to their people. This cannot be doubted 
ot ſuch as prove unfortunate in their 
wats, but it is often true too of thoſe 
ho are celebrated for their ſucceſſes. 
If a ſevere view were to be taken of their 


conduct, if the profit and loſs by their 
wars could be juitly balanced, it would 
be rarely found that the conqueſt is fuſh- 
cient to repay the coſt. 

As I was the other day looking over 
the letters of my correſpondents, I took 
this hint from that of + 

hic 
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which has turned my preſent thoughts 
upon political arithmetic, an art of 
-reater uſe than entertainment. My 
friend has offered an eſſay towards prov - 
ing that Lewis XIV. with all his acqui- 
tions, is not maſter of more people than 
at the beginning of his wars; nay, that 
tor every ſubject he had acquired, he 
had loſt three that were his inheritance : 
if Philarithmus is not miſtaken in his 
calculations, Lewis mult have been im- 
poveriſhed by his ambition. 

The prince for the public good has a 
ſovereign property in every private per- 
ſon's eſtate, and conſequently his riches 
muſt increaſe or decreaſe in proportion 
to the number and riches of his fubjeas. 
For example: if ſword or peſtilence 
ſhould deitroy ail the people of this me- 
tropolis, God forbid there ſnould be 
room for fuch a ſuppoſition ! but if this 
thould be the caſe, the queen muſt needs 
loſe a great part of her revenue, or, at 
leaſt, what is charged upon the city muſt 
increaſe the burden upon the reſt of her 
ſubjets. Perhaps the inhabitants hate 
are not above the tenth part of the whole; 
yet as they are better fed, and clothed, 
and lodged, than her other ſubjects, the 
cuſtoms and exciſes upon their conſump- 
tion, the impoſts upon their houſes, and 
other taxes, do very probably make a 
fifth part of the whole revenue of the 
crown. But this is not all; the con- 
tumption of the city takes off a great 
part of the fruits of the whole iſland; 
and as it pays ſuch a proportion of the 
rent or yearly-value of the lands in the 
country, ſo it is the cauſe of paying ſuch 
a proportion of taxes wpon thole lands. 

e loſs then of ſuch a people mult 
needs be ſenſible to the prince, and viſi- 
ble to the whole kingdom. 

On the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſe 
Ga to drop from heaven a new people 
equal in number and riches to the city, 
I ſhould be ready to think their exciſes, 
cuſtoms, and houſe-rent, would raiſe as 
great a revenue to the crown as would 
be loſt in the former caſe. And as the 
conſumption of this new body would be 
a new market for the fruits of the coun- 
y, all the lands, eſpecially thoſe moſt 
adjacent, would rile in their yearly value, 
and pay greater yearly taxes to the pub- 
lic. The gain in this caſe would be as 
ſenſible as the former loſs. 

Whatloever is aſſeſſed upon the gene- 
ral, is levied upon individuals. It were 
worth the while then to conſider what is 
paid by, or by meags cf, the meaneſt 
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ſubjects, in order to compute the value 
of every ſubject to the prince. 

For my own part, I ſhould believe 


that ſeven-eights of the people are with- 


out 2 in themſelves or the heads 
of their familics, and forced to work 
for their daily bread; and that of this 
fort there are teven millions in the whole 
itland of Great Britain: and yet one 
would imagine that ſeven-eighths of the 
whole people ſhould conſume at leaſt 
three-fourths of the whole fruits of tlie 
country. It this is the caſe, the ſub- 
jects without property pay three-fourths 
of the rents, and conſequently enable 
the landed men to pay three-fourths 
of their taxes. Now if ſo great a part 
of the land-tax were to be divided by 
ſeven millions, it would amount to more 
than three ſhillings to every head. And 
thus as the poor are the cauſe, without 
which the rich could not pay this tax, 
even the poo: eft ſubject is upon this ac- 
count worth three ſhillings vearly to the 
prince. 

Again: one would imagine the con- 
ſumption of ſeven-eighths of the whole 
people, ſhould pay two-thirds of all the 
cuſtoms an exciles. Aud if this ſum 
too ſhould be divided by ſeven millions, 
viz. the number of poor people, it would 
amount to more than ſeven ſhillings to 
— head: and therefore with this and 
the former ſum every poor ſubject, with- 
out property, except of his limbs or la- 
bour, is worth at leaſt ten ſhillings 
yearly to the ſovereign. So much then 
the queen lofes with every one of her 
old, and gains with cvery one of her 
new fubjects. 

When I was got into this way of 
thinking, I preſently grew conceited 
with the argument, and was 'ult pre- 
paring to write a letter of advice to a 
member of parliament, for opening the 
freetlom of our towns and trades, for 
taking away all manner of diſtinctions 
between the natives and foreizners, for 
repealing our laws of pariſh-{ettlements, 
and removing every other obſtacle to the 
increaſe of the people. But as ſoon as 
I had recollected with what inimitable 
eloquence my fellow-labourers had ex- 
aggerated the miſchiefs of lelliug the 
birth- right of Britons for a ſhilling, of 
— the pure Britiſh blood with 

oreign mixtures, of introducing a con- 
fuſion of languages and religions, and 
cf letting in ſtrangers to eat the bread 
out df the mouths of our own people, I 
became ſo humble as to let my pro ect 
tall 


fall to the crm. 1nd leave my country 
to 1ncre wt: „y tlic 0. dummy way of gene- 
Taitton. 

As Ihre always at heart the public 
good, to 1 am ever contriving ſcheme; 
to promote it; and I think I may with - 
ont vanity pretend to have contrive«} 
tom” as wiſe a5 any of thecaitie-bmlder:. 
I kad no ſooner given up my former 
project, but my head _ full 
of draining fens and marſhes, banking 
ct the ſca, and joining new lands to my 
ecnintry; tor fince it is thought unpruc- 
t:cable to increate the peopie to the land. 
1 fell mmnediately to confidter how meh 
would he gained to the prince by in- 
creating the land to the people. 

It the fame omnpotent Power which 
ra ade the wort, ſhonld at this time rare 
gut of the ocean an join to Great Brt- 
tun an equal extent of land, with equal 
Haihlings, corn, cattie, and other con- 
vomencies and neceſtumes of lite, but no 
men, women, nor children, I ſhould 
ud believe this would add either to 
the riches of the people, or revenue of 
the prince ; tor fince the prefent huild- 
ings arc ſuffic int for all the inhabitants, 
if ny of them ſhould forſake the old to 
inhabit the new part of the iſſand, the 
increaſe ct houſe rent in this would be 
attended with at leaſt an equal decree 
of it in the other: baſicles, we have ſuch 
3 ſuTiciency of corn ind cattle, that we 
gire bounties to ur ne.ghbours to take 
whatexcer; of the former off our hands, 
amd we will not ſuffer any of the latter 
to be imported npon us by our fellow - 
inbie&ts; and for ehe remaining product 
t the country it 13 ready equal to all 
our mazket;, But it all thee thing: 
Mond be danll.4 to the famac buyers, 
the owner mult he glad with halt their 
pre{ent prices, the landlords with halt 
heir preſent rents; and thus by fo great 
a7} eniargemont ot the COUNrY, the rents 
in the whole would not incrraſe, nor the 


they would be very much diminiſhed; 
for as the land is only valuable for it's 
Fruits, ane theſe are all pertſhabic, and 
for the molt part malt either be uſed 
within the year, or periſu without ule, 
the oveners will get rid of them at any 
rate, rather than they ſhould waſte in 
their poſſeſſion : fo that it is probabic 
the annua] production of thoſe periſhab:e 
things, cven of one tenth part of them, 
bevond all poſſibility of uſe, will reduce 
one half of their value. It ſcems to be 
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for this reaton that our neighhour mer. 
chants who mgrots all the specs, ane! 
KH. how greut a quantity 15 equial tn 
the demand, dettroy all thit exceeds jr. 
It were natural then to think that the 
annual production of -twice as much a+ 


can beute, mult reduce all to an eichen. 
hen 


part of their pretent prices; and thus 
this extender island would not exceed 
one-fourth part of it's preſent value, or 
pay more than one-fourth part of the 
pretent dax. 

It is generally obſerved, that in coun - 
tries of the arcatelt penty there is the 
poorett living; ke the ſchoolmen's ats 
in one of my tpecntations, the people 
almott ftarve between two weils. T2 
truth is, the poor, which are the bulk 
of a nation, %ork only that they mas 
live; and it with two days Jabuur ther 
can get a wretched ſubtiſtence, they wil} 
hardly be brought to work the other 
four: hut then with the wages of two 
davs they can neither pay ſuch prices for 
their proviſions, nor uchi excilcs to the 
government. 

That paradox therefore in old Heſio 
T9) u , or half is more than 
the whole, is very applicable to the pre- 
ſent case; fnce nothing is more true in 
political arithmetic, than that the fame 
—_ with half the country 1s more va- 

uable than with the whole. I begin to 

think there was nothing abſurd in Su 
W. Putty, when he tancied if all the 
highlands of Scotland and the hole 
kingdom of Ireland were tunk in the 
ecean, ſ that the people were all ſaver 
and broight into the lowlands of Great 
Britain; nay, though they were to be 
reimbemted the valun of theu eftares hy 
the hody of the people, yet both the 10. 
vereion and the tulvects in general would 
be enriched by the very lots. 

It the people only make the riches, 
the father of ten children is a greater he- 
nefator to his country, than he who has 
added toit 15,009 1cres of land and no 
peopic. ft is certain Lewis has joined 
vatt tracts ot land to nis dominions: but 
H Philarithmus my true, that he ig not 
now matter of ſo many lubjects as be- 
fore; wemay then account for his not be- 
ing ahle to bring ſuch mighty armies into 
the field, and for their being neither fo 
well tel, nor clothed, nor paid as for- 
merly. The reafon is plain, Lewis mutt 
needs have been impoveriſhed not only 
by his lots of fubjects, but by his acqur- 
iition of lands. 'S 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


RAFITICFRNTEM FESE OPOR TE TT, RELTICIOSUM NEF 4, 


IScERTI AuCToORIS „rep Aut. C1. 


A ON *HQULO PE KECIGIOUS, NUT SUPERSTITIVOUS. 


T is of the laſt importance to ſenſon 
the paſſions Ota Mile with devotion, 
which zeldom dies mm a mind that has 
r-ceived an carly tincture of it. I hough 
„ may teem extinguithed for a wine 
by the cares of the worid, the heats of 
youth, or the allurements ot vice, it ge- 
nerally breiks out and diſcovers ittelf 
again as toon as difereti on, contidera- 
tien, age, or mistortunts., have brought 
tie man to kinlet. The tire may be 
corored and overlaid, but cannet be 1- 
teln quenched and {mutherd, 

A late of temperance, fot: wty, and 
ſtice, without devotion, „ a colt, lite- 
ws, niipul condition of virtur; and is 
rather to be filed philotuphy than reit- 
gn. Devotion opens the mind to great 
cunceptions, ard fills it with more ſu- 
im ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the molt exalted ſcience; and at 
the tame time warms and agitates the 
zou more than ſentual pleaſure. 

It has been obierved by ſome writers, 
that man is more diſtinguithed from the 
animal world by devotion than by rea- 
fon, as ſeveral brute creatures difcover 
in their actions ſomething like a faint 
glimmering of reaſon, though they be- 
tray in no ſingle circumſtance of their 
behaviour any thing that bears the leaſt 
aft:nity to devotion. It is certain the 
propenſity of the mind to religious wor- 
ip, the natural tendency of the ſoul 
to fly to ſome ſuperior Being for ſuc- 
cour in dangers and dittrefles, the gra- 
zitude ro an inviſible ſuperintendant 
which ariſes in us upon receiving any 
extraordinary and unexpected good for- 
tune, the acts of love and admiration 
with which the thoughts of men are to 
wonderfully tranſported in meditating 
upon the divine per fectione, and the uni- 
verſil concurrence of all the nations 
under heaven in the great article of 
adoration, plainly ſhew that devotion or 
religious worſhip mult be the effect of 
tradition from ſome firſt founder of 
mankind, or that it is conformable 
to the natural light of reaſon, or that it 
proceeds from inſtinct implanted in the 


toul itfelf. For my part, I look upou 


alt rheſe to be the concurrent cauſes ; 
but which ever of them f1:41} Le affigned 
as the principle of diene worſhip, 1: 
manifeſtly points to a Supreme Bing, 
as the Hrſt author f it. 

I may take ſome other opportunity of 
cornhdeing thole virticulac forms wad 
methods of devotion wich we taught ws 
by chriſtianity; but ait here obterve 
into what errors ever, ; 
ciple may fomennics lead us, when its 
not moderared by that right reaton 
which was given us > the guide of al! 
our actions. 

The two great errors into which 4 
ruſtaken devotion mav betray us, ate 
enchutiaim and hives tion. 

4 

There is nut a mwie melancholy oh 
ict than a man who has dis hcad rurued 
with religious ent!;.u{aim. X kerzen. 
that is erazed, thou with pride 0: 
malice, is a fight v..v moititying 0 
human nature; but «hen the diltempe: 
ariſes from any ind, cet tervours of 
devorion, or tuy nt at Applicatt it 
of the mind to i > nuffigen duties, tf 
deferves our Compal oy mn 4 nore Part!- 
cular manner. We may however ler 
this leſſon from it, that ſince devotion 
iticit (which one would be apt to think 
could nut be too warm) may diter det the 
mind, unleſs us heats ate temporet 
with cantion and prudc face, we thou df 
be particularly careful to keep our 164 
fon as cool 3s puthble, an to guank 
ourſ-jves in all parts of lift agantt the 
influence of patkor,, ung unto, th 
conſtitution. 

Devotion, win it docs not be unier 
the check of rein, is very ant tourye- 
nerate into enthuſaim. When the nung 
finds herielf very much inflamed with 
her devotions, ſhc is too much inclined 
to think they arc not of her own Kin- 
dling, but bluwn up by ſomething di- 
vine within ho. It the indulges this 
thought too far, and hwumours the grow- 
ing paſſion, fac at att fiings hertcit into 
imaginary rapture» and extaſies; and 
when ouce flic tancics herielt under the 
influence of © heine 1mouli,, it is no 
wonder it e Letts butnan e: tnanc: 8 


ad 
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and refutes to comply with any ella- 
bliſhed form of religion, as thinking 
herſelf directed by a much ſuperior guide. 

As enthuſiaſm is a kind of excels in 
devotion, ſuperitition is the exceſs not 
only of devotion, but of religion in ge- 
neral, according to an old heathen tay- 
ing, quoted by Aulus Gelliuz—* Reli. 
© gontem eſſe oportet, religioſum nefas ;* 
A man ſhould be religious, not ſuper- 
ftitious: for as the author tells us, Ni- 
gidius obſerved upon this paſſage, that 
the Latin words which terminate in 
eſur generally imply vicious characters, 
and the having of any qualiiy to an 
excels. 

An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an 
obſtinate clown, a ſuperſtitions man 
like an inſipid courier. Enthuhatm 
has ſomething in it of madaets, ſuper- 
ſition of folly. Moſt of the fects that 
fall ſhort of the church of England have 
in them ſtrong tinctures of enthutiam, 
as the Roman Catholic religion 15 one 
huge overgrown body of chi:diſh and 
idle Wels. 

The Roman Catholic church ſcems 
indced ĩrrecovcrahly loſt in this particu- 
lar. It an abvird frets or behaviour be 
introduced in the Wr, it will ſoon be 
found ont and dicarded: on the cone 
trary, a habit or ceremony, thuugh uc var 
fo ridliculous, which 14s taken fendt uacy 
in tae church, les in it for ever. A 
Gothic biſhop, perhaps, thought it pro- 
per to repeat uchi form in (uh pad. 
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cular ſhoes or flippers; another fancied 
it would be very decent if ſuch a part of 
public devotions were performed with a 
mitre on his head, and a croſier in his 
hand. To this a brother Vandal, az 
wiſe as the others, adds an antic drets, 
which he. conceived would allude very 
aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, until 
by degrees the whole office has deze. 
erated into an empty ſhow. 

Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and 
inconvenience of theſe ceremonies; n. 
in ſtead of reforming, perhaps add othe: -, 
which they think more ſignificant, a0 
which take poſſeſſion in the ſame man- 
ner, and are never to be driven out aftei 
they have been onee admitted. I have 
{cen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was 
buſied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, accor.ling to the d:i- 
terent parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of 
mankind, and ornamental to human 
nature, ſetting atide the infinite advan- 
tages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, 
itcady, maſculine piety; but enthuſiaſin 
and ſuperſtition are the weakneſſes of 
human reaſon, that expoſe us to the 
ſcorn and deriſion of infidels, and fink 
us ven below the beaſts that periſh, 

I:z}atry may be hooked upon as ano- 
ther error ariſing from miſtaken devo- 
tion; but becauſe reflections on that 
lu“ ect would be of no uſe to an Eng- 
Vii reader, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. 

L 


MONDAY, OCTOBER za. 


S FTE PECEN VITIIS IN:ETRUCTIOR ODLT ET HEORRE I 


Hos. Er. XVIII. III. T. VER. 25. 


MaiNvY, TEOUGH TAULTIFR MYCH THEMSELVEC, PRETEND 
THEIR LEPTC-OFFENGING NEICI SOURS FAULTS TO MEND. 


N Locher: day as Tpailed along the 

ſtreut, I raw 2 Fnrdy *prentice-boy 
difputing with an hockney-coachman 
and in an inftint, upon tome word of 
provocation, throw off his hat and peri- 
wis, clench his fit, and ftrike the fel- 
low 2 flap on the face; at the ſame time 
calling him raſcal, and telling him he 
was 4 gentleman's fon. The young 
gentleman was, it ſeems, bound to a 
blackſmith; and the debate aroſe about 
payment for tome work done about 2 


evach, cal nich they tought. His 


mater, during the combat, was full of 
his boy's praiſes; and as he called to 
him to play with his haud and foot, and 
throw in his head, he made all us who 
ſtood round him of his party, by de- 
claring the boy had very good friends, 
and he could truſt him with untold gold. 
As I am generally in the theory of man- 
kind, I could not but make my retlec- 
tions upon the ſudden popularity which 
was raiſed about the lad; and perhaps, 
with my friend Tacitus, fell into ob- 


ier vauont upon it, which were too yu 
07 
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Cr the occaſion; or aſcribed this general 
tavour to cauſes which had nothing to 
do towards it. But the young black- 
{nith's being a gentleman was, me- 
thought, what created him good-will 
tom his pretent equality with the mob 
-hout him: add to this, that he was not 
fo much a gentleman, as not, at the 
(me time that he called himſelf ſuch, 
© ute as rough methods for his dejence 
2 his antagoniſt. The advantage of 
his having good friends, as his moſter 
expreficd it, was not lazily urged; but 
ne thewed himſelf ſuperior to the coach - 
man in the perſonal qualities of courage 
ard aftwity, to confirm that of his be- 
ing well allied, before his birth was of 
any fervice to him. 

If one might moralize from this filly 
ſtory, a man would tay, that whatever 
advantages of fortune, birth, or any 
other goed, people pofſe!s above the ret 
of the worid, they Huld thew collateral 
enmmences betules thoſe diſtinctions; or 
thoſe diſtinétions will avail only to keep 
ip common decencies and cerenones, 
and not to preſerve 2 real place of ta- 
vour or eſteem in the opinion and com- 
mon tenie of their fellow- creatures. 

he folly of people's procedure, in 
unagining that nothing is more neceſ- 
iiry than property and ſuperior circum- 
ſtances to ſupport them in diſtinction, 
appears in no way ſo much as in the do- 
meſtic part of life. It is ordinary to 
feed their humours into unnatural ex- 
creſcences, if I may io ſpeak, and make 
ther whole being a wayward and un- 
aſy condition, for want of the obvious 
reflection tit all parts of human hie is 
x commerce. It is not only paying 
wages and giving commands, that con- 
ſitutes a matter of a family; but pru- 
dence, equal behaviour, with readineſs 
o protect and cheriſh them, is what en- 
titles a man to that character in their 
very hearts and ſentiments. It is plea- 
tant enough to obſerve, that men expect 
irom their dependents, from their ſole 
motive of tear, all the good effects which 
2 liberal education, and affluent fortune, 
ind every other advantage, cannot pro- 
duce in themſelves. A man will have 
his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober, and 
chaſte, for no other reaſons bur the ter- 
ror of lofing his maſter's favour; when 
all the laws divine ard human cannot 
deep him whom he ſerves within bounds, 
with relation to any one of thoſe virtues. 
But both in great and ordinary affairs, 
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all ſuperiority, which is not founded on 
merit and virtue, is ſupported only by 
artifice and ffratagem. Thus you ſee 
flatterers are the agents in families of 
humouritts, and thote who govern theme 
{elves by any thing but reaſon, Make 
butes, dittant relations, poor kinſmen, 
and indigent followers, are the fry 
which ſupport the ceconomiy of an hu- 
mourſome rich man. He 1s eternally 
whiſpered with intelligence of who are 
true or fali'c to him in matters of no 
conſequence, and he maintains twenty 
friends to defend him againſt the inſi- 
nuations of one who would perhaps 
cheat him of an ol! coat. 

I ſh43l not enter into further ſpecula- 
tion upon this ſubſe at preſent, but 
think the {oilowing letters and petition 
are made up o proper jentiments on this 
occaſion. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 Am a fervint to an old lady who is 
governed hy ove ſhe calis her friend 
who is ſo fam liar an one, that ſhe takes 
upon her to alviſe her without being 
called to it, and makes her uneafy with 
ail about her. Prav, Sir, be pleaſed 
ty give us fome remarks upon voluntary 
counſellors; and let theſe people know” 
that to give any body advice, is to ſay 
to that perſon— 1 am your betters.“ 
Pray, Sir, as near as you can, deſcribe 
that eternal flirt and diſturher of fami- 
lies, Mrs. Taperty, who is always vi- 
ſiting, and putting people in a way, as 
they call it. If you can make her ſtay 
at home one evening, you will be 2 ge- 
neral benefactor to all the ladies-women 
in town, and particularly to your lov- 

ing friend, 
SU3AN CIVIL, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Am a footman, and live with one of 
thoſe men, each of whom is ſaid ta 
be one of the beſt· humcured men in the 
world, but that he is paſſionate, Pray 
be pleaſed to inferm them, that he wha 
is paſſionate, and takes no care to com- 
mand his haſtineſs, does more injur 
to his friends and fervants in one 
hour, than whole years can atone for. 
This maſter of mine, who is the beſt 
man alive in common fame, diſobliges 
ſomebody every day he le, and ſtrikes 
me for the next thing I do, becauſe he 
is cut of humour at it. If thele gentle- 
men knew that they do all the miſchief 
3D that 
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that is ever done in converlation, they 
would reform; and I who have been 2 
ſpectator of gentlemen at dinner ter 
many yeats, have teen that indilcretion 
does ten times more miſchiet than 1! 
nature. But you will repreſent this 
better than your abuted humble fervant, 

Tucuas SMOKY. 


TO TAT SPECT ..TOR, 


THE NHWUMELE PETITION OF jon 
STEWARD, KORFRT RTE N, HANRY 
COOK, AND ABIGAIL CHAMBERT, IN 
SEHALF OF THF WINE VELAND THECLE 
RELATIONS, BFfFLOVYCING TO AND 
DISPERSED IN THE oer AYP! SFR- 
VICES OF MOT OF THE CEFAT FA- 
MILIPS WMI ut Thr CYTTIiES GF 
LONDON AD WEST MINS? ER 


*HEWF Tits 


KAT in many of te, tamilies in 

which vour 1 ot. trons he and are 
ena d. th vate an of them 
are wholly unacgrihant. nick what 15 
uane!s, any are very ity *ULES en 
hey are well or 11; utcu by ws your iid 
petitioners. 
nat tur want of luch 0::!1 in their 
den affan s, and by iiug nc ui then 


own I-zinefs and pride, they continu! 
iv keep about them certain milchievyu- 
— called ſpies. | 

That whenever a ſpy is entertainer, 
the peace of that heœuſe is from that mo- 
mert haniſhed. 

That ſpies nzver give an account c: 
goo! ſervices, but reprelent our mirth 
and freedom by tc words, Wantor ne! 
and Diſordefr. 

That in all families where there ar, 
jpies, there is a general wralouty ans 
mitunderitanding. 

Thar the matters and miſtreſſes ot uc! 
houtes live in continual nupicion of thi! 
ingenuous and true ſervants, and ue 
giwen up fo the management of tho 
who are falle and perfiious. 

That fuck maſters and miitreſies ul. 
entertain ſpics, are no longer more thy 
cephers in their own families; ande 
we Vour pct.nuners ire with great d;; 
dun ohliged to pay all our re ſpect, a1. 
expect al! our maintenance from tue 
[pie 

Your prinioners thereſort moſt hymn 
bly praty that vou would repretent is 
proezmnics to all pet ons of condition; an 
your prtitioncys, as in duty bhoun'!, 
hall ten ever pray, &cs 


F 
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PROEBT YATT?, SELDAS HUjUS MIRT NOMINITS USYUM, 
FC FALS4 CLYTMENE CULPAM SUB iIMAGHNE CELAT35 


VICNORA DB, CENTTOR 


Oviv. Mr. LI. II. VER» 30. 


11 t 7er 10US PARENT! INcr ver DON'T DESPISE 
A PARENT © NAME, SOME CERTAIN TOKFN CIVE, 
LAT 1 99AY COY MENF S PROUD BGATT BELIEVE, 
NOR LOSGEA LADEN FALGE REPAOACHES CKIEVE. 


HERE is a lot tribe of men 
whom I have not yet taken notice 

of, that ramble into all the corners of 
tuis great City, in crder to ſeduce ſuch 
unfortunate fernalies as fall into their 
walks. The abandoned profligates 
raile up iſtue in every quarter ot the 
town, undd very ofirn, ior a valuable 
anfideration, father it upun the church- 
warden. By this me:ns there are ſeve- 
ral married men who have a little fa- 
nuly in molt of the pas iches of Londen 
and VWcltminitkr, and ſeveral bachelors 
who ave undune by acharge of children, 
Wen a man once gives himiclt uus 


ADDISON. 


liberty ot preying at large, and living 
upon the common, he nuds fo much 
game in a populous city, that it is fur- 
priſing to conſider the numbers which 
he lometincs propagates. We lee man) 
a young fellow who is ſcarce of age, 
that could lay his claim to the jus trium 
lib ersrum, or the privileges which werc 
grasen by the Roman laws to all ſuch 
as were fathers of three children: nay, 
T have hoard a rake, who was not quite 
five and wenty, declare himſelf the fa- 
ther of a icventh ton, and very prudent- 
iv deten to breed him up a phyn- 
cian. in ſhort, the town is full of theſe 

young 
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woung patriarchs, not to mention ſeve- 
1] battered beaux, who, like heedlefs 
tpendthrifts that ſquander away their 
cates before they are maſters of them, 
have raiſed up their whole ſtock of child- 
ven before marriage. 

muſt not here omit the particular 
whim of an impudent libertine, that 
12d a little ſmartering of heraldry; and 
ohterving how the genealogies of great 
families were often drawn up in the 
ſtape of trecs, had taken a fancy to dit- 
pole of his own illegitimate iffuc in a 
gur of the ſame kind. 
Nc! gu temps et ingens 
Exit ad calum ramis felicibus d. bre, 
Miraturgque nowvas frondes, ct non ud pema. 

VIdG. GEO G. II. VER. Lo. 


And in ſhort ſpace the laden bonghs axriſe, 
With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies : 
{he mother plant admires the icaves unknown 
Ui alica trees, and apples not her own. 


D=« YDEN., 


The trunk of the tree was marked 
with his own name, WII Maple. Out 
ot the fide of it grew a large harren 
branch, infcribed Marv Maple, the 
vame ot his er, wite. he head 
was adorned with five huge boughs. 
On the bottom of the firſt was written 
in capital characters Kate Cole, who 
neanched out into three ſprigs, viz. 
William, Richard, and Rebecca. Sal. 
Uwiford gave birth to another bongh 
that ſhot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, 
and Frank. The third arm of the tree 
had only a ſingle infant on it, with a 
pace left for a ſecond, the parent from 
whom it ſprung being near her time 
when the author took this ingenious de- 
vice into his head. The two other great 
boughs were very plentifully loaden with 
{rait of the ſame kind; beſides which 
there were many ornamental branches 
that did not bear. In ſhort, a more 
Rouriſhing tree never came out of the 
hcrald's othce. 

What makes this generation of vermin 
fo very prolific, is the indefatigable di- 
ligence with which they apply them- 
ielves to their buſineſs. A man does 
not undergo more walchings and fa- 
tigues in a campaign, than in the courſe 
of 2 vicious amour. As it is faid of 
ſome men, that they make their buſineſs 
their pleaſure, theſe ſons of darkneſs 
may be ſaid to make their pleaſure their 
buſineſs, They might conquer their 
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corrupt inclinations with half the pains 
they are at in gratifying them. 

Nor is the invention of theſe men leſs 
to be admired than their induſtry and 
vigilance. There is a fragment of Apol- 


lodorus the comic et, who was con- 
temporary with Menander, which is 
fall of humour, as follows: Thou 
* mayeſt ſhut up thy doors, ſays he, 
with hars and bolts: it will be impoſ- 
ſible for the blackſmith to make them 
lo fait, but a cat and a whoremaſter 
will find a way through them.“ Ina 
word, there is no head ſo full of ſtrata- 
gems as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propoſe a puniſhment for 
tus infamous race of propagators, it 
ſhould he to fend them, after the ſecond 
or third offence, into our American co- 
lonies, in order to people thoſe parts of 
her Ma'city's dominions where there is 
a want ct inhabitants, and in the phraſe 
ot Diogenes, to“ plant men. Some 
countries puniſh this crime with death; 
but I think ſuch a baniſhment would be 
(1fhcerent, and might turn this genera- 
tive faculty to the advantage of the 
public. | 

In the mean time, until theſe gentle- 
men may be thus diſpoſed of, I would 
earneſtly exhort them to take care of 
thote unfortunate creatures hom the 
have hrought into the world by th 
indirect methods, and to give their ſpu- 
rious children ſuch an education as ma 
render them more virtnons than their 
parents. This is the beſt atonement 
they can make for their own crimes, 
and indeed the only method that is left 
them to repair their paſt miſcarriages. 

would likewite deſire them to con- 
ſider, whether they are not bound in 
common humanity, as well as by all 
the obligations of religion and nature, 
to make ſome proviſion for thoſe whom 
they have not only given life to, but 
entailed upon them, though very un- 
realonably, a degree of ſhame and dif- 
grace, And here I cannot but take 
notice of theic depraved notions which 
prevail among us, and which mult have 
taken rife trom vur natural inclination 
to favour a vice to which we are ſo ve 
prone, namely, that baſtardy and cuc- 
kokiom ſhould be looked upon as re- 

roaches, and that the ignominy, whack 
is only due to lewdneſs and tx.:ſhood, 
ſhould fall in ſo unreaſonable a manner 
upon the perſons who are innocent. 

I have been inſenſibly drawn into this 

3D 3 diicourſe 
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diſcourſe by the following letter, which 
is drawn up with ſuch a fpirit of fince- 
rity, that I queſtion not but the writer 
of it has repreſented his caſe in a true 


and genuine light, 


SIR, 

Am one of thoſe: people who by the 
general opinion of the world are 
counted both inlamous and unhappy. 

My father is a very eminent man in 
this kingdom, and one who bears con- 
fiderablc offices in it. IT am his ſon, but 
my misfortune is, that I dire not call 
him father, nor he wichout ſame own 
me as his iſſue, I being illegitimate, an.l 
therefore deprived of that endearing ten- 
derneſs and unparalicled fatistaction 
which a good man finds in the love and 
converſation of a parent: neither have I 
the opportunitics to render him the du- 
ties of n ſon, he having always carrie! 
himfelf at ſo vaſt a diitmnce, and with 
fuch ſuneriority towards me, that by 
long ufe I have contracted a timorouſ- 
neſs when hefe him, which hiaders 
me from declaring mv own neceſſities, 
and giving him to undlerſtand the in- 
conveniencies I undergo. 

It is my misfortune to have been nei- 
ther bred a ſcholar, a ſoldi-r, nor to 
any kind of buſineſs, which renders me 
entirely uncapable of making proviſion 
for myſelf without his aſſitance; and 
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this creates a continual uneaſineſs in my 
mind, fearing I thall in time want brez 4. 
my father, it I may fo call him, giving 
me but very faint aſſurances of doin: 
any thing for me. . 

[ have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a 
gentleman, and it would he very hard 
tor me to labour for my living. I am 
in continual anxiety for my future for- 
tune, and under a great unhappineſs in 
loling the ſercet converſation and friend- 
ly advice of my parents; fo that I can- 
not look upon myſelf otherwiſe than 33 
a monſter, ſtrangely ſprung up in na- 
ture, Which every one is aſhamed to 
Own, 

I am thought to be a man of ſome 
natural parts, and by the continual read. 
ing what you have offered the world, 
become an admirer thereof, which has 
drawn me to make this confeſhon ; ut 
the {ame time hoping, if any thing her: - 
in ſhould touch you with a ſenſe of pity, 
you would then allow me the favour of 
your opinion therenpon; as alto what 
part I, being unlawfully born, may 
claim of the man's affection who begot 
me, and how far in your opinion I am 
to be thought his ſon, or he acknow- 
ledged as my father. Your ſentiments 
and advice herein will he a great con- 
ſolation and fatisfa&ion to, Sir, you 
admirer and humble ſervant, 

C W.B. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


ET VULTUsS NIMICTM LUBRICUS ASPICT. 


Hor. Ob. XIX. L1B. I. VER. 7. 


WITH WINNING COYNEFES SHE MY SOUL DISARMS: 
NY R FACE DARTS FORTH A THOUSAND RAYS; 
MY EYE-BALLS SWIM, AND I CROW GIDDY WHILE I GAZE, 


Am not at all diſyleaſe.! that I am 

become tlie courier of love, and that 
the diſtreſſed in that paſſion convey their 
complaints to each other by my means. 
The following letters kave lately come 
to my hands, and ſhall have their place 
with great willingneſs. As to the 
reader's entertainment, he will, I hope, 
forgive the inſerting ſuch particulars as 
to him may perhaps ſeem frivolous, but 
are to the perſons who wrote them of 
the higheſt conſequence. I thall not 
trouble you with the preſaces, compli- 


— 
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ments, and apologies, made to me be- 
fore each epiſtle when it was detired to 
be inſerted; but in general they tell me, 
that the perſons to whom they are ad- 
drefſed have intimations, by phraſes and 
alluſions in them, from whence they 
came. 


TO THE SOTHADES., 


L HE word, by which J addreſs you, 
gives you, who underſtand Portu- 


guele, a lively image of the tender > 
Lil 


THE 


Sala I have for you. The Spectator's 
late letter from S1ntira gave me the hint 
to u the fame m thod of explaining 
my! cif to You. I am not aft: onte d at 
d. fin vour late tb haviour diſcover- 
= you had | in your a tretlcs to me; but 
. impute it to the — We ACyY ot the Ses 
ather than your particular fault. As 
? um at nothing more than being yours, 
am ville to be a ranger to your 
name, vour fortune, cr any f gure which 
vour wife mia hh: expect to make in the 
world, provide my commerce with you 
15 nat to hen gu it one. U retign gay 
drei, the pt.atures of vifiis, equipage, 
plays Pale, and operas, fer that one 
tatist s Rio: n o having you for ever mine. 
1 am willing You iould induftrioutly 
donc al ine only cane of triumph which 
can know in this hie. I with only to 
have it my duty, as well as my inclina- 
tion, to ud your hap ppiucts. If this 
has not the eff: this letter {-ems to aim 
at, vou are tg underſtand that I had a 
ee to be rid of you, and took the 
cadiett way to pail you with an offer of 
whit you would never deſiit pur ſuing 
while vou received ill viage. Be a true 
man; be my llave while you doubt me, 
zd neglect me when vou think I love 
cou. I defy you to find out what is 
our preſent circumitance with me; but 
know while I can Keep tis ſuſpence, 
y | a 
I am your admired Wine 
MADAM, 


IT. is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is 

in, when the very impertfections of a 
woman he loves turn into excellencies 
and advantages. I do aſſure vou, I am 
very much afraid of venturing upon 
you, I now like you in ſpite of my 
reaton, and think it an ill circumſtance 
to owe one's happinels to nothing but 
infatuation. I can fee you ogle all the 
young fellows who look at you, and 
obſerve your eye wander after new con- 
queſts every moment you are in a pub- 
lic place; and yet there is ſuch a beauty 
in all your looks and geſtures, that I 
cannot but admire you in the very act 
of endeavouring to gain the hearts of 
others. My condition is the fame with 
that of the lover in the Way of the 
World. I have ftudied your faults fo 
long, that they are become as familiar 
to me, and I like them as well as I do 
my own. Look to it, Madam, and con- 
nder whether vou think this gay be- 
haviour will appear to me as amiable 
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when an huſband, as it does now to me 
a lover. T bings are fo far advanced, 
that we mult proceed; and I hope you 
wi.l lay it to heart, that it will be be- 
coming in me to appear itil] your lover, 
but not in you to be till my miſtreſs. 
Gaicty in the matrimonial life is grace- 
ful in one lex, but exceptionable in the 
other. As you improve theſe little 
hints, you will aſcertain the happineſs 
or uncatineſs oi, Madam, yeur moſt 
obedicnt, muſt humbie ſervant, 


. 
81, 


V ENI (it at the window, and you 
at the other end ct the room by my 
couſin, I faw you catch me looking at 
you. Since you have the ſecret at laſt, 
which I am ſure you ſhould never have 
— own but hy inadvertency, what my 
cves ſaid was true. Put it is too ſoon 
to contra it with my hand, therefore 
ſha!! nut ſubſcribe my nane. 


SIR, 


T HERT wereother gentlemen nearer, 
and 1 know no neceſſity you were 
unter to take up that flippant creature's 
fan lait night; but you ſhall never touch 

a ſtick of mine more, that's pas. 
PHILLIS. 


TO COLONEL R 


FORE this can reach the beſt of 
OED and the fondett lover, thoſe 
tender names will he no more of con- 
cern to me. Th indiſpoſition in which 
you, to obey the q ctates of your honour 
and duty, left me, has increaſed upon 
me; and I am acquainted by my phyſi- 
cians 1 cannot live 4 week longer. At 
this time my tpirits fail me; and it 18 
the ardent love I have for you that car- 
ries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables 
me to tell you, the moſt painful thing 
in the proſpect of death, is, that T mult 
part with you. But let it he a comfort 
to you, that I have no guilt hangs upon 
me, no unrepented folly that retards me; 
but 1 pats away my laſt hours in reflec- 
tion upon the happinets we have lived in 
to7emner, and in forrow that it is fo ſoon 
to have an end. This is a frailty which 
hope is ſo far from criminal, that me- 
thinks there | is a kind ot piety in being 
fo unwilling to be ſeparated from a ſtate 
which is the inſtitution of Heaven, and 
in whic h we have lived accortling to it's 
laws, As we Know no more of the next 


life, 
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life, but that it will be an happy one to 
the cond, and miteradic to the wicked, 

hy may we not pleaſe ourl-ives at leaſt, 
to alleviate the diſſiculty of fengning this 
being, in imagining that we ſhall have 
a tenſe of what pattes bulow, and may 
pollibly be employed in guiding the ſteps 
of thoie with whom we wa.ked with in- 
nocence when mortal? Why may not I 
hope to go on in my nal wo rk, and, 

though unknown to von, be aihitant in 
all the conflicts ot your mine n 1 
leave to ſay to you, O brit of men, that 
cannot figure to myſelt 2 getater hap- 
pineſs than in duch an em loyment: to 
bc preſent at all the adventures to which 
human life is expoſe, to adiminiſter 
ſlumber to thy eve-|:ds in the agonics of 
2 fever, to cover thy beloved face in the 
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day of battle, to go with thee a guardian 
angel, incupable of wound or pain, 
where I have longed to attend thee When 
a weak, a fearful woman: theſe, my 
dear, are the thoughts with which I 
warm my poor languid heart; but in- 
deed I am not capable under my preſent 
w caknets of hearing the ſtrong avonic; 
of mind I tall into, when 1 form to my 

lelt the gricf you will be in upon yuu; 
firit he: ring of my departure. I wilt 
not dwell upon this, becauſe your Kind 
and generous heart will be but the more 
afflicted, the more the perſon for whom 
you lament otters you contolation. My 
lat breath will, if I am myſelf, expire in 


a prayer for vou. I ſhall never lee th v 
face gain. Farewel for cer. 


T 
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DECITIMUR CTPFCIE RET 


DELUDED BY A SEBMING EXCELEENCE. 


V REN I mc with any vicious 
character that is not generally 
known, in order to prevent it's doing 
miſchief, I draw it at length, and fet it 
up as a ſcare- crow; by which means I 
do not only mike an example of the per- 
fon to whom it belongs, but give warn- 
ing to all her Majeſty's ſub ects, that 
they muy not ſuffer by it. Thus, to 
chan: the allufon, I have marked out 
fereral of the ſheals and quickſands of 
ita, and am continually employed in 
di covering thoſe which are ſtill conceal- 
ed, in order to Keep the ignorant and un- 
wary from running upon them. It is 
with this intention that I publiſh the 
following latter, which brings to light 
tome ſecrets of this nature, 


MR, SPECTATOR[' 

TA L RE arc none of your ſpecula- 

tions which 1 rcad over with greater 
delight than the! wiich are deſig aed for 
the  Iprovement 4s our ſex. You have 
ei. avoiured to CuFVect our unrexſonanle 
Irs and lup*riluttons, in your teventh 
and twoitrh pagers; our tancy for cqui- 
age, in your tifteenthz our love of 
ppt - ſhows, in your thirty-frit; our 
ons of beauty, in your thirty- third; 
o'r ing nation for romances, in your 
tairty-feventh ; our paliton for French 
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topperies, in your forty- fifth; our man 
hood and party=zeal, in your fitty- 
ſeventh; our ahuſe of dancing, in your 
Ixty-lixth and iixty-leventh; our levity, 
in your hunvred and twenty. eighth; our 
love of coxcombs, in your hundred — 

fifty- fourth, and hundred and fi! ity -t: 
venth ; our tyranny over the henpeck:, 
in your hundred and ſeventy-ſixth. You 
have deicribed the Pi& in your forty- 
firſt; the idol, in your ſ-venty -third ; 
the demurrer, in your eighty-ninth ; the 
lalamander, in your hundred and ninety- 
eighth. You have likewiſe taken to pieces 
ur dreſs, and repreſented to us the cx - 
travagancies e are often guilty of in 
that particular Don have fallen upon 
our patches in your fifticth and eiglity- 
firſt; our commodes, in your ninety- 
eighth; our fans, in your hundred and te- 
cond; our riding: habits, in your hundac 
and fourth; our hoop- petticoats, in your 
hundred and twenty -tcventh ; beſides 2 
great many little blemithes which you 
have touched upon in vour ſeveral other 
papers, and in thoſe many letters that 
are {cattered up and down your works, 
At the fame time we mult own, that 
the compliments you pay our ſex are in- 
numerable, and that thoſe very faults 
which you repreſent in us, are neithe: 
black in themſelves, nor, as you own, 
univerſal 
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univerlal among us. But, Sir, it is plain 
that theſe your diſcourſes are calculated 
tor none but the faſhionable part of wo- 
man kind, and for the ute of thoſe who 
are rather inditcreet than vicious. But, 
dir, there is a fort of prottitutes in the 
lower part of our ſex, who are a ſcan dal 
6 us, and very well deferve to fall un- 
„et vour cenſure. I Know it would de- 
ire your paper too much to enter into 
the behaviour of theſe female hhertines; 
but as your remarks on ſome part of it 
would be a doing of juſtice to feveral 
women of virtue and honour, whole re- 

putations ſuffer by it, I hope you will 
It think it improper to give the public 
ſome accounts of this nature. You mult 
know, Sir, 1 am provoked to write you 
this letter by the behaviour of an infa- 
maus woman, who having palled her 
couth in a molt ſhaineful ttite of proiti— 
tution, is now one of there who gain 
th-ir livelinood by feducing, others, tat 
are younger than themicives, and by 
eAtablithing a criminal commerce be- 
tween the two ſexcs. Among feveral 
of her artifices to get money, the tre- 
auently pertuades a vain young telle, 
nat ſuch a women of quality, or ſüch 
4+ celebrated toall, entertains 2 tecret put- 
ton for hun, and wants nothing hut an 
opportunity of revealing it: nay, ſhe 
nus gone ſo far as to write letters in the 
name of a woman of figure, to borrow 
money of one of thete fooliſh Roderigo's, 
which ſhe has afterwards appropriated 
o her own uſe. In the mean time, the 
perſon who has lent the money, has 
thought a lady under obligations to him, 
who tcarce knew his name, and won- 
dered at her ingratitude when he has 
heen with her, that ſhe has not owreu 
the favour, though at the fame time he 
was too much a man of honour to pur 
her in mind ot it. 

When this abandoned baggage meets 
with a man who has vanity enough to 
give credit to relations of ti:1s nature, 
the turns him to very god account, by 
repeating praiſes that were never utter - 
ed, and delivering meſſages that were 
never ſent. As the houſe of this ſhame- 
leſs creature is frequented by feveral fo- 
reigners, I have hcard of another arti- 
tice, out of which ſhe often raiſes mo- 
ney. The foreigner ſighs after ſome 
Britiſh beauty, whom he only knows by 
tame: upon which ſhe promiſes, if he 
can be ſecret, to procure hun a meeting, 
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The ſtranger, raviſhed at his good for- 
tunc, gives her a preſent, and in a little 
time is introduced to ſome imaginary 
title; for you muſt know that this cun- 
ning purveyor has her repreſentatives 
upon this occafton, of ſome of the Hnett 
lad'es in the kingdom. By this means, 
as I am informed, it is uſual enouzh ty 
meet with 2 German Count in foreign 
countries, that ſhall make his boatts of 
frvonrs he has received from women of 
the higheſt ranks, and the moit un 
blemiſhed characters. Now, Sir, what 
tafety is there for a woman's reputation, 
when a lady may be thus prottituted as 
it were by proxy, and be reputed an un- 
chalte woman; as the hero in the ninth 
bock of Drvden's Virgil is looked upon 
as a cowaid, becauſe the phantom which 
appeared in his keneis ran away from 
Turnus? You may depend „pon hn: 
i relate to you to be matter of fact, an! 
the praftice of more than one of thete 
female panders. Tt you print this t. 
ter, I may give vou fome farther n 
counts of this vicious race of wom: n. 
Your humble fervant, 
BEL VID RA. 
T all add two other letters on dit 
f: rent tubjects to fill up my paper, 


Am a country clergyman, and hope 

you will lend me your affittance in ci- 
diculing fome little indecencies which 
cannot ſo properly be expoſcd trom the 
pulpit. 

A widow lady, who ſtraggled this 
ſummer trom London into my pariſh 
for the benefit of the air, as the avs, 
appears every Sunday at church with 
many fafhionabic extravagancies, to the 
great attuniſhment of my cehgregation. 

But what gives us the molt ottence is 
her theatrical manner of ſinging the 

lalins. She introduces ahove Atty Ita- 
Ge airs into the huxdredth ptalm, and 
whilit we begin“ All people, in the old 
folemn tune of our torefathers, ſhe in a 
quite different key runs diviſions on the 
vowels, and adorns them with the graces 
of Nicolini; if ſhe meets with cke or 
aye, which are frequent in the metre of 
Hopkins and Sternhold, we are certain 
to bear her quavering them half a mi- 
nute after us to ſome ſprightly airs of 
the opera. 

I am very far from being an enemy to 

church- 
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ckurch-mnfic; but fear this abiſe of it 
may make my pariſh ridiculous, hon. 
ready look on the Unging plums as an 
entertainment, and not part of their de- 
votion : beſides, I am apprehenſive that 
the infection may fpr-ad ; for Squire 
Squeckum, who by 65 voice ſeems, ii 
I may uſe the expreſſion, to be cut out 
for an It lian finger, was laſt Sunday 
practiſing the ſame airs. 

I know the lady's principles, and that 
the will pl.ad the tolcration, which (38 
the fancivs) allows her non-conformity 
in this particular; hut I beg von to ac- 
quaint her, that ſinging the pſalms in a 
different tune from the re of the con- 
eregation, is a fort cf ſchiim not tole- 
rated by that act. I am, Sir, your very 
humble fervant, KR, 8. 
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HERE i: a cali upon wink! 0 

value and eiiccn 
moderate price udn 
and c- denia! req ney arten 
with nnexpectc Pim e, Wien 1 
en abuncdinily CISNEDESLLT 
as the mockelt feum ro tie un in ne arti. 
nary occurrences of lic. Thee 
tell us, ndotermingt ts) 
to our ditudraniage [5 m. 
firlt appearar.ce, even betete they xnov 
any thing of our char ters, bus tron 
the intim ation gather rem ou: 
aſpetct. A man, they lay, wears the 
picture oi his mind in his countenance; 
and one man's ces are beetle fo his 
who looks at him tu read bis heart, 
But though that way of raihng an opt- 
nion cf thoſe we behold in public is very 
fallacicus, certain ii, that thyute, Wo 
by their words and actions nf as much 
upon themfelves, as they can but barely 
demand in the irrict ruin of their de- 
ſerts, will find their account leſlen every 
day. A modelt man preferv+s his cha- 
racter, as a frugal man docs his fortune; 
if either of them live to the keight of 
either, one will find loſſes, the other er- 
rors, Which he has not Rock by him to 
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MR, *PFCTATORs, 

N your paper upon temperance, 500 

preicribe to us arule ef drinking cut 
of Sir William Temple, in the follow 
ing word; —* The fi ſt glals for my felt, 


© the lccond for my friends, the rhird 
© for good-humour, and the fourth for 


* mive enemies.“ Now, Sir, vou mutt 
know, that ] have read this your Spec- 
tator, in a club whereof I am a mem 
her; when our prefident told us, there 
was certainly an error in the peint, and 
that the word g/ajs fbould be egtrde; and 
theretore has ordered me to infurm ver 
of this mitake, and to defire you to pub- 
liſh the following erratum : in the paper 
of Saturday, October x5, col. 3, line 17, 
jr glaſs read bottle. Yours, 

E ROBIN GooOvy-FELTLOV.. 


2A I EGAYFRITS, 


Hor. Ob. xvi. I. 3. v. 21 


1 1 SELVES rey, 


Caric. 


* FROM FHE SEM. 


ahbe up. Tt were therefore a juſt ruie, 
% «xp your deires, your words and 
een, V.iti. in thi regard you ubierve 
* have tor you; and never, 
min © power, to take as 
mach as he polithly might either in pre- 
wm ent or repmation, My walks have 
-1y Been among the murcantite part of 
t. «rel, and one gets phraſes natu- 
trum thote with chem one con- 
wertes: I lav then, he that in his air, 
Nis treatment of others, or aun habitual 
arr pance to himieit, gives himtelf cic- 
"J LK. ten d articie of more wit, Wil- 
dom, vreodnets, or valaur, than he can 
rulily produce it he is called upon, 
Nin und the world break in upon lum, 
and conkder him as one who has cheat - 
eu tem of ail the clteem they had be- 
tene allowed him. This brings a com- 
mitren of bankruptcy upon him; and 
le chat might have gore on to his life's 
end in a protpcrous way, by aiming at 
more than he thoul:!, is no longer pro- 
prieter of what he really had before, but 
his pretenfions fare as ail things do 
which are torn inttca of being vided. 
There is no one living would deny- 
Cinna the applauſe of an agreeable and 
tacctious 
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ſacetious wit; or could poſſibly pretend 
that there is not ſomething inimitably 
unforced and diverting in his manner 
of delivering all his ſentiments in his 
converſation, if he were able to conceal 
the ſtrong deſire of applauſe which he 
betrays in every ſyllable he utters. But 
they who converſe with him, ſee that all 
the civilities thev could do to him, or 
the kind things they could fay to him, 
would fall ſhort of what he expects; 
and therefore inſtead of ſhewing him the 
eſteem they have for his merit, their re- 
flections turn only upon that they ob- 
ſerve he has of it himſelf. 

If you go among the women, and 
behold Gloriana trip into a room with 
that theatrical oſtentation of her charms, 
Mirtilla with that ſoft regularity in her 
motion, Chloe with ſuch an indifferent 
familiarity, Corinna with ſuch a fond 
approach, and Roxana with ſuch a de- 
mand of reſpect in the great gravity of 
her entrance; you find all the ſex, who 
underſtand themſelves and act naturally, 
wait only for their abſence, to tell you 
that all theſe ladies would impoſe them- 
ſelves upon you; and each of them carry 
in their behaviour a conſciouſneſs of fo 
much more than they ſhould pretend to, 
that they loſe what would — be 
given them. 

I remember the laſt time I ſaw Mac- 
beth, I was wonderfully taken with the 
tkill of the „ in making the mur- 
derer form fears to himſelf from the mo- 
deration of the prince whoſe life he was 
going to take away. He fays of the 
king—* He bore his faculties ſo meek - 
* ly;” and juftly inferred from thence, 
that all divine and human r would 
join to avenge his death, who had made 
ſuch an abſtinent uſe of dominion. All 
that is in a man's power to do to ad- 
vance his own pomp and glory, and for- 
bears, is ſo much laid u — the day 
of diſtreſs; and pi will always be his 
portion in adverſity, who acted with 


gentleneſs in proſperity. 

The great officer who the ad- 
vantages he might take to himſelf, and 
renounces all prudential ds to his 


own perſon in danger, has fo far the 
merit of a volunteer; and all his ho- 
nours and glories are unenvied for ſhar- 
ing the common fate with the fame frank - 
neſs as they do who have no ſuch en- 
gearing circumftances to part with, But 
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if there were no ſuch conſiderations as 
the good effect which ſelf-denial has 
upon the ſenſe of other men toward us, 
it is of all qualities the moſt deliirable 
for the agreeable diſpoſition in which it 
places our own minds. I cannot tell 
what better to ſay of it, than that it is 
the very contrary of ambition; and that 
modeſty allays all thoſe paſſions and in- 
4 to which that vice expoſes us. 

e that is moderate in his wiſhes from 
reaſon and choice, and not reſigned from 
ſourneſs, diſtaſte, or diſappointment, 
doubles all the pleaſures of his life. The 
air, the fealon, a ſun-ſhiny day, or a 
fair proſpect, are inſtances of happineſs, 
and that which he enjoys in common 
with all the world, (by his exemption 
from the enchantments by which all the 
world are bewitched) are to him uncom- 
mon benefits and new acquilitions. 
Health is not eaten up with care, nor 
pleaſure interrupted by envy. It is not 
to him of any conſequence what this 
man is famed for, or for what the other 
is preferred. He knows there is in ſuch 
a place an uninterrupted walk; he can 
meet in ſuch a company an agreeable 
converſation ;' he has no emulation, he 
is no man's rival, but every man's well- 
wiſher; can look at a proſperous man, 
with a pleaſure in reflecting that he hopes 
he is as happy as himſelf; and has bis 
mind and his tortune, as far as prudence 
will allow, open to the unhappy and to 
the ſtranger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, 
eloquence, but no ambitious profpets 
to purſue with theſe advantages; there « 
fore to the ordigary world he is perhaps 
thought to want ſpirit, but known 
among his friends to have a mind of the 
moſt conſummate greatneſs, He wants 
no man's admiration, is in no nee of 

mp. His clothes pleaſe him if they are 
faſhionable and warm; his companions 
are agreeable if they are civil and well- 
natnred. There is with him no occa- 
fion for ſupertluity at mea!s, for jollity 
in company; in a word, for any thing 
extraordinary to adminiſter delight to 
him. Want of prejudlice and command 
of appetite are the companions which 
make his journey of life to caſy, that he 
in all places meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good-humour, 
than is neceſſary to make him enjoy him- 
felt with plcalure and ſatis faction. T 
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OUWNITBUS IN 1FERPIS, QU FT SUNT A GADIBUES UCLQUE 
AQGHORAM EL GANGEM, PAUCE VIGNOCSCERE PUSSUNT 
VERA Buri, ALQUE ILLIS MULTUM DIVERSA, KREMOTA 


FARUETS NEBU L A - 


Juv. SAT. x. v. 1. 


TOOK RUCHND THE HABITABLE WORLD, HOW TEW 


KNOW THEIR OWN GouD, OR KNOWILNG IT, PURSUE. 


N mv laſt Sa'urdax's paper I laid 
1 don ems thoughts upon devotion 
m vencrat, and ſhall here ſhew what 
were the notions of the molt refined 
þ-athens on this ſubiect, as they are re- 
»retented in Plato's Dialogue upon Pray - 
er, intitnled “ Alcibiades the Second,” 
nich doubtleſs gave occ2hon to Juve- 
val's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond ſa- 
tire of Perſius; as the lait of thele au- 
thors has almoſt tranſcrihel the preced- 
ing dialogue, inticuled © Alcibiades the 
Pitt, in his fourth ſatire. 

Ti. (peakers in this dialogue upon 
praver, are Socrates and Aicih.ades; and 
the ſubſtance of it, when drawn toge- 
ther out cf the intricacies and digreſ- 
hons, as follows. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, 
as he was going to his devotions, and 
obſerving his eyes to be fixed upon the 
earth with great ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, tells him that he had reaſon to be 
thoughtful on that occaſion, ſince it was 
poſſible for a man to bring down evils 
upon himtelt by his own prayers; and 
that thoſe ti ings, which the gods ſend 
him in anſwer to his petitions, might 
turn to his d-{truftion: this, ſays he, 
may not only happen when a man prays 
for what he knows is miſchievous in it's 
own nature, as Oedipus implored the 
gods to fow diiſenſion between his ſons; 
but when he prays for what he believes 
would be for his good, and againſt what 
he believes would be to his detriment. 
Tuis the philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſ- 
ſarily happen among us, fince moſt men 
are blinded with ignorumce, prejudice, or 
paſſion, which hinder mem from ſering 
tuch things as are really beneficial to 
them. Fer an-n{lance, he afks Alci- 
biades, whether he won not be tho- 
ronguily plcafed and fatished if that god, 
% whem he ws going to addrets him- 


* 
* 


eln, ſhowd promite to make him the ſo- 
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vereign of the whole earth? Alcibiad- 
anſwers, that he ſhould doubtlels lool. 
upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt fa. 
vour that could he beſtowed upon him. 
Socrates then atks him, it atter receivins 
this great favour he would be content 
to lolt his lite? or if he would receive 1: 
though he was fure he ſhould make an 
il uſe of it? To both which queſti« 
A'cibiades anfwers in the negative. So. 
crates then ſhews him, from the exam 
ples of others, how theſe might very pro- 
bably be the efHcéts of ſuch a blefling.. 
He then als, that other reputed picc.+ 
of good- fortune, as that of having 
ton, or procuring the higheſt poſt in 
government, are tuhict to the like fatal 
contequences; which neverthelels, fa > 
he, men ardently debre, and would no! 
fail to pray for, if they thought tlic) 
prayers might be effectual for the oh 
taining of them. 

Having eſtabliſned this great poir*, 
that all the moſt apparent bleſſings i 
this life are obnoxions to ſuch dreadin. 
conſequences, and that no man know 
what in it's events would prove to hi: 
a bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches Alc: 
biades after what manner he ought t- 

ray. 

In the firſt place, he recommends t- 
him, as the mode! of his devotions, 2 


* 


— 


ſhort prayer which a Greek poet com 


poſed for the uſe of his friends, in ti 


following words—* O Jupiter, give v- 
© thoſe things which are good for us, 
whether they are ſuch things as we 
pray for, or ſuch things as we do no: 
pray for: and remove from us tho 
—_ which are hurtful, though the. 
are ſuch things as we pray for. 

In the ſecond place, that his diſcipl- 
may aſk ſuch things as are expedient tor 
him, he ſhews him, that it is abſolute 
ly neceffary to apply himlelf to the ſtudy 
of true witdom, and to the knowledge 
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of that which is his chief good, and 
the moſt ſuitable to the exccllency of his 
nature. 

In the third and laſt place, he in- 
forms lim, that the beſt methods he 
could make ne of to draw down bleſ- 
ings upon himſelf, and to render his 
prayers acceptable, would he to live in 
a conftant practice of his duty towards 
the gods, and towards men. Under 
tis head he very much recommends a 
torm of prayer the Laced:emonians make 
ale of, in which they petition the gods, 
% give them all good things fo long as 
they were virtuous. Under this head 
';kewie he gives a very remarkable ac- 
ont of an o:acle to the following pure 
poie. 

When the Athenians in the war with 
he Lacedæmonians received many de- 
ats both by fea and land, they tent a 
mcTage to the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
wWan, to alk the reaton why they who 
er ted fo many temples to the gods, 

1 adorned them with ſuch coſtly of- 
inasz why they who had inſtitute to 
many teftvals, and accompanied them 
witn fuch pomps and ceremonies; in 
mort, why they who had flain o many 
Lecatombs at their altars, ſhould be less 
1cceſsful than the Lacedemonians, who 
e fo ſhort of them in all the particu- 
tars. To this, fays he, the oracle made 
following reply—* I am better pſcaſ- 
* e4 with the pravers of the Lacedæ- 
* monians, than with all the oblations 
* of the Greeks.” As this prayer im- 
and encouraged virtue in thoſe who 
une it; the philoſopher proceeds to 
new how the moſt vicious man might 
be devout, fo far as victims could make 
him, hut that his offerings were regard- 
ed by the gods as bribes, and his peti- 
tions as blaſphemies. He I1kewiſfe quotes 
on this occaſion two verſes out of Ho- 
mer, in which the poet ſays, that the 
ent of the Trojan ſacrifices was car- 
e up to heaven by the winds; hut that 
vas not acceptable to the gods, who 
were difpleaſed with Priam and all his 
people. 

The concluſion of this dialogue is 
very remarkable. Socrates having de- 
t-rred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
{icrifice which he was going to offer, hy 
ietting forth the ahove-mentioned diſh - 
cultics of performing that duty as he 
ought, adds theſe words —* We mnt 
therefore wait until ſuch time as we 
* May learn huw we ought to behave 
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ourſelves towards the gods, and to— 
wards men,'—* But when will that 
time come, fays A'lcibtr les, © and 
who is it that will initruct us? For 1 
would fain fee this man, whoever he 
15.'—* It is one, ſays Socrates, ho 
takes care of vou; but as Homer tells 
us, that Minerva removed the mitt 
from Diomedes his eyes, that he might 
pluniy diſcover both gods and men; 
lo the darknels that hangs upon your 
mind muſt he removed before you are 
able to diſcern what is good and what 
is evil. Let him remove from my 
mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darke 
ne's, and what elſe he plcates, [ am 
determined to retuſe nothing he mall 
order me, whoever he 1s, fo that 1 
may become the better man by it.” 
The remaining part of this dialogue is 
very ovicure: there is ſomething in it 
that wouli make us think Socrates hint- 
el at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this 
divine tencher who wis to come into mie 
world, did not he own that he huntelf 
was in this refnect as much ta los, 
and in as great diftrets as the reſt of 
mankind. 

Some le>rned men look upon this 
concluſion as a prediction of cir Savi- 
our; or at lent that Socrates, like the 
hign- prieſt, prophcſied unknowin gly,and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was 
to come into the world ſome ages after 
him. However that may be, we find 
that this great philoſopher faw, by the 
light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to 
the goodnets of the Divine Nature, to 
ſend a perton into the world who thoull 
inſtruct mankind in the duties of reii- 
gion, and, in particular, teach them 
how to pray. 

Whoever reals this ahſtract of Plato's 
Diſcourſe on Prayer, will, I beheve, 
naturally make this reflection, that the 
great Founder of our religion, as well 
by his own example, as in the form of 
prayer which he taught his ditcyples, dit 
not only keep up to those rules which 
the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this 


great philoſopher, but inſtructed his dit- 


ciples in the whole extent ot this duty, 
as well as of all others. He directed 
them to the proper objett of adoration, 
and taught them, according to the third 
rule above-mentioned, to apply them - 


ſelves to him in their cloteis, with: uit 


ſhow or oſtentation, and ro worth;þ him 
in ſpirit andi in truth.“ As the Lace. 
dæmoniaus in their form of prayer un- 
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plored the gods in general to give them 
all good things ſo long as they were vir- 
tuous, we alk in particular, ©* that our 
© offences may be forgiven as we forgive 
* thoſe of others. If we look into the 
ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcrib- 
ed, namely, that we thould apply our- 
telves to the knowledge of fuck things 
as are beſt for us; this tco is 
at large in the doftrines of the Goſpel, 
where we are taught in ſeveral inſtances 
to regard thoſe things as curſes, which 


appear as bleſſings in the eye of the. 


world; and on the contrary, to eſteem 
thote things as bleſſings, which to the 
generality of mankind appear 15 curſes. 
Thus in the form which is preſcribed 
to us we only pray for that happinets 
which is our chief good, and the great 
end of our exittence, when we petition 


the Supreme Being for * the coming of 


* his kingdom,” being ſolicitous for no 


other temporal blefſings but our © daily 
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© ſuſtenance.” On the other ſide, we 
pray againſt nothing but fin, and againſt 
evil in general, leaving it with Omni. 
ſcience to determine what is really ſuch. 
If we look into the firſt of Socrates his 
rules of prayer, in which he recommends 
the above-mentioned form of the ancient 
t, we find that form not only com- 
prehended, but very much improved by 
the petition, wherein we pray to the 
Supreme Being that © his will may be 
6 — which is of the ſame force 
with that form which our Saviour uſed, 
when he prayed againſt the moſt painful 
and moſt ignominious of deaths“ Ne- 
© verthelets not my will, but thine be 
done. This comprehenave petition 
is the moſt humble, as well as the mott 
prudent, that can be offered up from 
the creature to his Creator, as it ſup- 
ex the 3 Being wills nothing, 
ut what is for our good, and that ha 
knows better than ourſelves what is fo. 
L 
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Ovi. Ars Au. LIB. I. VER. 99. 


TO BE THEMSELVES A SPECTACLE, THEY COME. 


1 Have ſeveral letters from peo 

good ſenſe, who lament the < 
vity or poverty of taſte the town is 
fallen into with relation to plays and 
public ſpectacles. A lady in particular 
obſerves, that there is ſuch a levity in 
the minds of her on ſex, that they ſel- 
dom aiteud any thing but impertinences. 
It is indeed prudigious to obſerve how 
little notice 1s taken of the moſt exalted 
parts of the belt tragedies of Shake- 
tpearez nay, it is not _ viſible that 
ſenſuality has devoured al 

ſoul, but the unter-paſſion, as I may 
ſo call it, of a noble ſpirit, pity, ſeems 
to be a ſtranger to the generality of an 
audience. The minds of men are in- 


deed very differently diſpoſed; and the 


reliefs from care and attention are of 


one tort in a great ſpirit, and of another 
in an ordinary one. The man of a 
great heart and a ſerious complexion, is 
mere ꝓlcaſed with inſtances of generoſity 
and pity, than the light and ludicrous 
ſp-1it can paſſibly he with the higheſt 
ſirains of mirth and laughter: it is there- 
toc a mclaucholy profpect when we ice 


le of 
epra- 


greatneſs of 


a numerous aſſembly loſt to all ſerious 
entertainments, and ſuch incidents, a5 
ſhould move one ſort of concern, excite 
in them a quite contrary one. In the 
tragedy of Macbeth, the other night, 
when the lady who is conſcious of tlic 
crime of murdering the king, ſeems ut- 
terly aſtoniſhed at the news, and makes 
an exclamation at it, inſtead of the in- 
dignation which is natural to the occa- 
fion, that expreſſion is received with a 
loud laugh: they were as merry when 2 
criminal was ſtabbed. It is certainly 
an occaſion of rejoicing when the wicked 
are ſeized in their —— but I think 
it is not ſuch a triumph as is exerted hy 
laughter. 

Vou may generally obſerve, that the 
appetites are ſooner moved than the paſ- 
ſions: a fly expreſſion which alludes to 
bawdry, puts a whole row into a pleaſ- 
ing ſmirk; when a good ſentence that 
deſcribes an inward ſentiment of the 
ſonl, is received with the greateſt col«|- 
neſs and indifference. A correſpondent 
of mine, upon this ſubject, has divided 
the female part of the audience, and 

accounts 
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zccounts for their prepoſſeſſions againſt 
this reaſonable delight in the following 
manner. The prude, fays he, as 
« the acts always in contradiction, ſo 
ſhe is gravely ſullen at a comedy, and 


coquette is ſv much taken up with 
throwing her eyes around the audi- 
ence, and conſidering the effe& of 
them, that ſhe cannot be expected to 
obſerve the actors hut as they are her 
rivals, and take off the obſervation of 
the men from herſelf. Beſides theſe 
ſpecies of women, there are the ex- 
amples, or the firſt of the mode: theſe 
are to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted 
with what the actor is going to ſay to 
be moved at it. After theſe one might 
mention à certain flippant ſet of fe- 
males who are mimics, and are won- 
derfully diverted with the conduct of 
all the people around them, and are 
ſpectators only of the audience. But 
what 1s of all the moſt to be lamented, 
is the loſs of a party whom it would 
be worth preſerving in their right 
ſenſes upon all occahons, and theſe 
are thoſe whom we may indifterently 
call the innocent or the unaffected. 
You may ſometimes ſee one of theſe 
ſenſibly touched with a well-wrought 
incident; but then ſhe is immediately 
ſo impertinently obſerved by the men, 
and frowned at by ſome inſenſible ſu- 
perior of her own ſex, that ſhe is 
aſhamed, and loſes the enjoyment of 
the moſt laudable concern, pity. Thus 
the whole audience is afraid of letting 
fall a tear, and ſhun as a weakneſs 
the beſt and worthieſt part of our 
ſenſe. 
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AS you are one that doth not only 
pretend to reform, but effect it 
amongſt people of any ſenſe ; makes me 
(who am one of the greateſt of your ad- 
mirers) give you this trouble to defire 
ou will ſettle the method of us females 
nowing when one another is in town: 
for they have now got a trick of never 
ſending to their acquaintance when they 
firſt come; and if one does not. viſit them 
within the week which they ſtay at home, 
It is 2 mortal quarrel. Now, dear Mr. 
Spec, either command them to put it in 
the advertiſement of your paper, which 


is generally read by our ſex, or elle or- 


der them to breathe their ſaucy tootmen, 


extravagantly gay at a tragedy. The 
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who are good for nothing elſe, by ſend - 
ing them to tell all their acquaintance. 
If you think to print this, pray put it 
in a better ſtile, as to the ſpelling part. 
The town is now filling every day, and 
it cannot be deferred, becauſe people 
take advantage of one another by this 
means and break off acquaintance, and 
are rude: therefore pray put this in your 
paper as ſoon as you can poſſibly, to 
prevent any future miſcarriages ot this 
nature. I am, as I ever ſhall be, dear 
Spec, your moſt obedient humble ſer- 
vant, 

Mazxy MEaxWELL. 


Pray ſettle what is to be a proper no- 
tification of a perſon's being in town, 
and how that differs according to peo- 
ple's quality. 


MR. SPECTATOR; OCT, THE 20th, 
I Have _ out of town, fo did not 
meet with your paper dated Septem- 
ber the 28th, Lone x — to 2 
delire, expoſe that curſed vice of intnar- 
ing poor young girls, and drawing them 
from their friends, I aſſure you, with- 
out flattery, it has ſaved a prentice of 
mine from ruin; and in token of grati- 
tude, as well as for the benefit of my 
family, I have put it in a frame and 
glaſs, and hung it behind my counter. 
ſhall take care to make my young ones 
read it every morning, to fortify them 
againſt ſuch pernicious raſcals, I know 
not whether what you writ was matter 
of fact, or your own invention; but 
this I will take my oath on, the firſt 
part is ſo exactly like what happened to 
my prentice, that had I read your pa- 
per then, I ſhould have taken your me- 


thod to have ſecured a villain. Go on 
and proſper. 
our moſt obliged humble ſervant. 
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WITHOUT raillery, I deſire you 

to inlert this word for word in your 
next, as you value a lover's prayers. 
You fee it is an hue and cry after a 
ſtray heart, with the marks and blemiſhes 
under - written, which whoever ſhall 
bring to you, ſhall reccive ſatisfaction. 
Let me beg of you not to fail, as you 
remember the paſſion you had for her ta 
whom you lately ended a paper. 


Noble, generous, great, and good, 
But never to be underſtood ; 
Fickle 
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Fickie as the wind, ſtill changing, 
After every female ranging, 
Funting, trembling. ſiglung, dying, 
But addicted much to lying: 
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When the Siren ſongs repeat, 

Loui meatures fill it beat; ; 

W!:octer ſha'l wear it, it will fm art e 
And wude et takes it, takes a Tarta 
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OF EARTHLEY Coons THE FEST), 17 A GUHOD Wyre 


A BAD, THE BiT TEKEZ] 


Hr RE are no authors T am more 

k pleated with, than thoſe who thev 
taman nature in a Variety of views, anal 
&etcriize the ſeveral 2ges of the world in 
their different manners. Arcade can- 
not be more rationally entertained, than 
by comparing the virives an vices of 
his own times will thote which prevail- 
ed in the times of his torefathers; and 
drawing a parallel in his mind between 
his own private character, and that of 
other perions, whether of his own are, 
or of the ages that went before him. 
The contemplation of mankind under 
theie changeable colours, is apt to ſhame 
us out of any particular vice, or aui- 
mate us to any particular virtue; to 
make us pleated or diſpleaſed with our- 
ſ{cives in the molt proper points, to clear 
our minds of prejudice and prepoilcfſion, 
and rectify that narrowncſs of temper 
v hich inclines us to think amiſs of thoſe 
who differ from ourſelves. 

If we look into the manners of the 
moſt remote ages of the world, we diſ- 
cover human nature in her fimplicity; 
and the more we come downward to- 
wards our own times, may obſerve her 
hiding herſelf in artifices and refine- 
ments, poliſhed inſcuſthly out of her 
original plainneſs, and at length entirely 
Ic under form and ceremony, and, 
what we call, good-breeving. Read 
the accounts of men and women as they 
are given us by the moſt ancient writers, 
both facred and protane, and you would 
think you were reading the hiſtory of 
another ſpecies. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there 
are none who inſtruct us more openly in 
the manners of their reſpective times in 
which they lived, than thoſe who have 
employed themſelves in fatire, under 
what dieſs ſoever it may appear; as there 
are no other authors whole proviace it 
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is to enter fo direaly into the ways 00 
men, and ſet their nuſcarriages in ty 
trong a light. 

Simonides, 4 poet famous in his 
neration, is, 1 think, author of th- 
614et ſatire that is now extant ;; and, 25 
ſome fav, oft rſt that was ever writ 
ten. This poet: flouriſhed about fou, 
hrn. red years after the ſege of Tres; 
end ſhews, by his way of writing. t. 
ſinplicitv, or rather coarſenels of ti. 
de in which he lived. I have taken 
notice, in my hundred and fixty-firii 
fpeculition, that the rule of obſerving 
what the French call the Bienfeance, i: 
an alluſion, has been found out of latter 
years; and that the ancients, provided 
there was a likeneſs in their ſimilitudes, 
di not much trouble themſelves ahon; 
the decuncy of the comparifon. The 
ſatire or jambics of Simonides, with 
which I ſhall entertain my readers in the 
preſent paper, are a remarkable inftance 
of what I formerly advanced. The 
{ubiect of this ſatire is woman. He de- 
{cribes the ſex in their ſereral characters, 
which he derives to them from a fanci- 
ful ſuppoũtion raiſed upon the doctrine 
of pre exiſtence. He tells us, that the 
gads formed the ſouls of women out of 
thoſe feeds and principles which com- 
pole ſeveral kinds of animals and ele- 
ments; and that their good or had diſ- 
poſitions arite in them according as ſuch 
and fuch feeds and principles predominate 
in their conſtitutions. I have tranſlated 
the author very faithfully, and if not word 
for word, which our language would noi 
bear, at leatt fo as to comprehend every 


one of his ſentiments, without adding 


any thing of my own. I have already 


apotog!7ed tor this author's want of de- 
licacy, and muit further premiſe, that 
the following ſatire affects only ſome of 
the lower part ot the ſex, and not thoſe 

who 
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who have been refined by a pointe edu- 
(ation, which was not ſo common in the 


* 


+ which compole 2 swine. 


ze of this poet. 
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In the beginning God made the 
Guls of womankind out of different 
materials, and in a ſeparate ſtate from 
their bodies. 

The ſouls of one kind of women 
were formed out of thole ingredients 
A woman 
of this make is a ſlut in her houſe and 
a glutton at her table. She is un- 


+ cleanly in her perſon, a flattern in her 
- drets, and her family is no better than 


a dungzill. 

A ſecond fort of female foul was 
tormed out of the lame materials that 
enter into the composition of a fox. 
Such an one is what we call a notable 


* 4iſcerning woman, who has an intiglit 
into erery thing, whether it be goud 


or bad. In this ſpecies of females 


there are ſome virtuous and fome vi- 


cious. 

« A third kind of women were male 
np ot canine particles. Theſe are 
what we commonly call ſcolds, who 


- imitate the animals out of which they 


were taken, that are always buſy and 
barking, that ſnarl at every one who 
comes in their way, and live in perpe- 
tual clamour. 

The fourth kind of women were 
made out ot the earth. 'Thete are 
your {luggards, who paſs away their 
ume in indolence and ignorance, hover 
over the fi 2 whole winter, and ap- 
ply themſelves with 2lacrity to no 
kind of buſineſs but eating. 

The fifth ſpecies of temales were 
made out of the ſea. Theſe are wo- 


men of variable uneven tempers, ſome- 


ww iz 1,  TF 1. 2 


times all itorm and tempeſt, ſometimes 
all calm and ſunſhine. The ſtranger 
who ſees one of theſe in her ſiniles and 
ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for 2 
miracle of good-humour; but on a 
ſudden her looks and words are 
changed, ſhe is nothing but tury aud 
outrage, noiſe and hurricane. 

£ The fixth ſpecies were made up of 
the ingrulients which compoſe an ais, 
or a beaſt of burden. Theſe arc na- 
turally exceeding flothful, but upon 
the huſband's exerting his authority, 
will live upon hard fare, and do every 
thing to pleaſe him. They are how- 
ver tar from being averſe to vepereal 


c 


S 
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pleaſure, and ſeldom refuſe a male 
COompaniun. 

* The cat furniſhed materials for a 
leventh ſpecics of women, who are 
et 4 melancholy, froward, unamiable 
nature, and to repugnant to the offers 
of love, that thev fly in the face of 
their huſband when he approaches 
them with conjuga endearments. This 
ſpecies of women are likewiſe ſub/et 
to little thefts, cheats, and pilferings. 
The mare with a flowing mane, 
which was never broke to any ſervile 
toil and labour, compoſed an eighth 
tpecics of women. Theſe are they 
who have little: regard] for their hut- 
bands, who pals away their time in 
dretting, bathing, aud perfuming; who 
timo their hair into the niceſt curls, 
ant trick it np with the faireſt flowers 
and gari-ds. A woman of this lpe- 
cies is 4 very pretty thing for a ſtran- 
ger to look upon, but very detrimental 
to the owner, unlets it be a king a1 
prince who takes a fancy to ſuch a 
tov. 

The ninth ſpecies of females were 
taken out of the ape. Theſe are ſuch 
as are both ugly and i!1-natured, who 
have nothing beautiful in thein{clves, 
and endeavour to deiract trum or r;- 
dicule cer thing which appears fo in 
others. | 
Tue tenth and laſt ſpecies of wo- 
men were made out of the bee; and 
happy is the man who gets ſuch an 
one tor his wife. She is altogether 
taultleſs and unblameable; her Emily 
flourithes and improves by her good 
management. She loves her huſband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings 
him a race of beautiful and virtuous 
children. She diſtinguiſhes herſelf 
among her ſex. She is ſurrounded 
with graces. She never ts among 
the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes 
away her time with them in waatun 
diſcourſes. She is full of virtue and 
prudence, and is the beit wife that Ju- 
piter can beſtow on man.” 


I ſhall conclude theſe iambics with 


the motto of this paper, hich is a frag- 


ment of the ſame author: 


tration in this diverſity of 


A man 

cannot poſſeſs any thing that is better 

than a good woman, nar any thing 
that is worſe than a had one.” 

As the poet has ſhewn a great pene- 

— cha- 

racters, 
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racters, he has avoider] the fault which 
Juvenal and Monſieur Boileau are guilty 
of, the former in his fixth, and the other 
in his laſt ſatire, where they have endea- 
voured to expoſe the ſex in general, with- 


out doing juſtice to the valuable part of 


it. Such levelling fatires are of no uſe 


to the world; and for this reaſon I have 
often wondered how the French author 


above- mentianed, who was a man of 
exquiſite judgment, and a lover of vir- 
tue, could think human nature a proper 
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ſubject for ſatire in another of his ceſe. 
brated pieces, which is called The Sa- 
© tire upon Man. Whar vice or frailty 
can a diſcourſe correct, which cenſurcs 
the whole ſpecies alike, and endeavours 
to ſhew by ſome ſuperficial ſtrokes of 
wit, that brutes are the more excellent 
creatures of the two? A fatire ſhoul:! 
expole nothing but what is corrigible, 
and make a due diſcrimination between 
thoſe who are, and thoſe who are not the 
proper objects of it. L 
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$Sg*cr0 QUOMODO INHARET IN MENTIEUS QUAST SECULORUM QUODDAM AY. 
GURTUM FUTURORUM, IDQVNE IN MAXIMIS INGENIITS AL TISSIMISQUE AN INI: 


EKT EXISTIT MAXIME ET APPARET FACILLIME. 


Cic. Tusc. Quzs:. 


THERE IS, 1 KNOW NOT HOW, IN THE MINDS OF MEN A CERTAIN PRESAGE, At 
IT WERE, OF A FUTURE EXISTENCT.; AND THIS TAKES THE DEEPEST nOOT, 


AND IS MOST DISCOVERABLE IB 
ALTED SOULS» 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 

218, 
Am fully perſuaded that one of the 
beſt ſprings of generous and worthy 
actions, is the having generous and wor- 
thy thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever 
has a mean opinion of the dignity of his 
nature, will act in no higher a rank than 
he has allotted himſelf in his own eſti- 
mation. If he conſiders his being as 


circumſcribed by the uncertain term of 


a few years, his deſigns will be con- 
trated into the ſame narrow ſpan he 
imagines is to hound his exiſtence. How 
can he exalt his thoughts to any thing 

t and noble, who only believes that, 
after a ſhort turn on the ſtage of this 
world, he is to fink into oblivion, and 
to loſe his conſciouſneſs for ever ? 

For this reaſon I am of opinion, that 
ſo uſeful and elevated a contemplation 
as that of the ſoul's immortality cannot 
be reſumed too often. There is not a 
more improving exerciſe to the human 
mind, than to be frequently reviewing it's 
own great privileges and endowments ; 
nor a more effectua means to awaken 
in us an ambition raited above low ob- 
jets and little purſuits, than to value 
ourſelves as heirs ot _— 

It is a very great ſatis faction to con- 
ſider the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind in 
all nations and ages, aſſerting, as with 
one voice, this their birthright, and to 


find it ratified by an expreſs revelation, 


THE GREATEST GENIUSES AND MOST Ex» 


At the ſame time, if we turn our thought s 
inward upon ourſelves, we may meet 
with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring 
with the proofs of our own immortality. 
You 2 in my — raiſed 2 
mptive argument from tlic 
do. ed. has to know- 
ledge, and. to the extending it's own fa- 
culties, which cannot be accompliſhed, 
as the more reſtrained perfection of 
lower creatures may, in the limits of a 
ſhort life. I think another probable 
conjecture may be raiſed from our ap- 
ite to duration itſelf, and from a re- 
ction on our through the 
ſeveral ſtages of it: We are complain- 
ing, as you obſerve in a former ſpe- 
culation, of the ſhortneſs of life, and 
« yet are ly hurrying over the 
: p it to arrive at certain little ſet- 
ements, or imaginary points of reſt, 

© whichare diſperſed up 4» down in it. 
Now let us conſider what happens to 
us when we arrive at theſe * imaginary 
points of reſt: do we ſtop our motion, 
and fit down fatisfied in the ſettlement 
we have gained? or are we not remov- 
ing the boundary, and marking out new 
nts of reſt, to which we preſs for- 
ward with the like eagerneſs, and which 
ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain 
them ? Our caſe is like that of a travel- 
ler upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy 
that the top of the next hill muſt end 


his journey, becauſe it terminates his 


proſpect ; 


THE 


proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives at it 
than he ſees new ground and other hills 
beyond it, and continues to travel on as 
before. 

This is ſo plainly every man's condi- 
tion in lite, that there is no one who has 
obſerved any thing, but may obſerve, 
that as faſt as his time wears away, his 
appetite to ſomething future remains. 
The uſe therefore I would make of it is 
this, that fince Nature, as ſome love to 
exprels it, does nothing in vain, or, to 
ipeak properly, fince the Author of our 
being has planted no wandering paſſion 
n it, no dere which has not it's ob- 
ect, futurity is the proper object of the 
paſſion fo conſtantly exerciſed about it; 
and this reſtleſſneſs in the preſent, this 
g ning ourlelves over to farther ſtages 
of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at 
'0;newhat ſtill to come, appears to me, 
hatever it may to others, as a kind of 
initin& or natural ſymptom which the 
mind of man has of it's own immor- 
rality. 

I take it at the ſame time for granted, 
that the immortality of the foul is ſuffi- 
c1ently eftabliſhe by other arguments: 
and if ſo, this appetite, which otherwiſe 
would be very unaccountable and ab- 
ard, ſeems very reaſonable, and adds 
itrength to the concluſion. But I am 
amazed when I conſider there are crea- 
tures capable of thought, who, in ſpite 
vt every argument, can form to them- 
ielves a ſullen ſatisfaction in thinking 
otherwite. There is ſomething fo piti- 
tully mean in the invertecd ambition of 
that man who can hope for annihilation, 
and pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole 
fabric hall one day crumble into duſt, 
and mix with the maſs of inanimate 
beings, that it equally deſerves our ad- 
miration and pity. The myttery of 
tuch men's unhelicf is not hard to be 
oenetrated ; and indeed amounts to no- 
thing more than a {or.hd hope that they 
mall not be immortal, becaule they date 
not he to. 

This brings me back to my firſt ob- 
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ſervation, and gives me occaſion to ſay 
further, that as worthy actions ſpring 
from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 
thoughts are likewiſe the conſequence 
of worthy actions: but the wretch who 
has degraded himſelf below the charac- 
ter of immortality, is very willing ro 
reſign his pretenſions to it, and to fub- 
ſtitute in it's room a dark negative hap- 
pineſs in the extinction of his being. 
The admirable Shakeſpeare has given 
us a ſtrong image of the unſupported 
condition of ſuch a perſon in his lat mi- 
nutes in the ſecond part of King Henry 
the Sixth, where Cardinal Bexufort, who 
— _ 1 . in the murder of 
8· ke Hum is repreſent - 
ed on his 8 ſome ſhort 
confuſed ſpeeches, which ſhew an ima- 
gination diſturbed with guilt, juſt as 
he was expiring, King Henry ſtanding 
by him Full of compaſſion, fays— 


Lord Cardinal! if thou think'ſt on Heaven's 
bliſs 

Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope! 

He dies, and makes no fign!—— 


The deſpair which is here ſhewn, 
without a word or action on the part of 
the dying perſon, is beyond what could 
be painted by the moſt forcible expreſ- 
ſions whatever. 

I ſhall not purſue this thought far- 
ther, but only add, that as annihilation 
is not to be had with a wiſh, ſo it is the 
moſt abject thing in the world to wiſh 
it. What are honour, fame, wealth, oc 
power, wien compared with the gene- 
rous expect tion of a heing without end, 
ani] a happineſs adequate to that being? 

I tha!l trouble you no farther; but 
with a certain gravity which theſe 
thoughts have given me, I reflect upon 
fome things people ſay of yon, as they 
will of men who diſtinguiſk themſelves, 
which I hope are not true; and wiſh you 
as good a man as you are an'author, I 
am, Sir, your moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, | 


2 T. D. 


3 F Ne CCXT. 
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1IN1CARE FABULIS. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER r. 


Pub. III. 1. Perot. 


LET IT BE KESEMBER'D THAT WE SPORT IN FABLED STORIES. 


AVING lately tranſlateil the frag- 
ment of an ol puct v nich de- 
fcribes wonrrmbind unicy {everal cha- 
ders, ane Inppoſes then to have Gran 
thur different annere and gilpoiitions 
trom thote anintis and Jeans out of 
whit lic tells lis hey ele cympuunded 
had tome thoughts of giving the {0 
their revenge, by !'rwing toget hut in an- 
other paper the many vicious chuae— 
ters which prevail in tie male world, 
and ſhewing the diſfeent n greedicuts 
hut go to the making un of tach dit- 
trrent humours nd conſtuntions. Ho- 
race has a th ught v ieh is tornething 
akin to this, vin, in order to excutc 
uime t to his rang (Ir un mavective 
Wien hie hal written avaiunte her, an! 
to account for that worealgattle fry 
with which the keirt of man is „hen 
tian ported, he tes us, that chen Pro- 
3 made his man of clav, in the 
neuling wp of the keirt, he jcatonct it 
with * turmus partic 1 of the lion. 
But upon turning this plan to and fro 
in mv thaw; hits, I abſerveil fo many _ 
countalls how naurs in man, that I da 
pot know © ut of Wan! ——— to fetch 
i . Mane fouls are ifhcd with 
„ many Cauracters, mat the worid has 
%% Variety of materials ſuhcien to ture 
„ot ther different tempers and mm- 
Nations, The creation, uh ail it's 


an wong amd elements, Won not be 
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ſemble ia their manners; or to give an 
account of it as Mr, Dryden . de- 
feribed it in his — of Pytha- 
S014 his {per ch 1 In the ſiftcenth buok of 
Ovi „ «here that philotophc! ailiuacdes 
118 * ners from cating fleſn— 


Thus all things are but alter d nothing dies, 
And here and there th unbody 4 init lie; 
B, time, or force, or tic kreſs MIRO 4. 
And iodges where 't lights, in bird or eaſt, 
Or lants without tili ke. ay limbs It nnd, 
And chuates thot- according to ther land: 
From tenement to teacment is tols'd: 

The foul is Bill the tame, the figure only led. 
Tien let not wet! U p toliight, 

I vieaſc the tue of 1iitton- appetites 

Pit ier inmate foils [rcuce to dwell, 

„ tron their feat \ ur Parents you expe: 

Wh rabtd | ger led upon your kind, 

Or nem a vealk uillodge a brother's mind. 


Plato in the vition of Erus the Ar- 
movin, which I may pottibly make the 
lu! ico a future fricut: tion, tecords 
ſome beautiiul trantmigrations; as 1! hat 
the wol of O: pheus, w rho was muficul, 
n.laucholy, and awoman- hater, entered 
into a twan; the foul of Ajax, which 
was all wrath and fierceneſs, into a l'on; 
the ſoul of Agamemnon, that Was ra- 
pacious and umperial, into an cagle; and 
the toul of Therfites, who was a mimi 
and a buficon, into a monkey. 

Mr. Cengreve, in a prologue to one 
of his cc comedies, has touched upon tuis 
dactiine wilh great humour. 


„He's fou! of old that Was, 
be damn'd to a. imate an af; 
huvuſe, fur ought we know, 


eme pena:.cein ſome beau. 
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„ up this paper with ſure let 
tis which wy laft Tueſday's pech a. 


den Has province 11 Moe following cen 
1 2150 ' - 114 thew, wh it I there 6 
„ Mat ang tpecuiniton of that da; 
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Mop, or if you pieaſe to call it fo, my 
cell, is in that great hive of females 
which goes by the name of the New Ex- 
change ; ; where lam daily employed in 
gathering together a little ſtock ot gain 
from the fineſt lowers about the town, 
I mean the lies and the beaus. 1 have 
a numerous {warm of children, to whom 
I give the beit education I am able: bur, 
Sir, it is mo nusfortune to he marred 
to a drone, wao lives upon what I get, 
without bringing any thing into the 
common ttock. Now, Sr. „on the 
ond hand I take care not to bchave my- 
ſeit towards him like a wilp, fo likcwile 
I would not have him jcok upon me as 
an humbl:-bee; for which rexton I do 
all I can to put him up n laying up 
proviſions for a bad day, and tr: quent- 
ly roprefernt 0 hun * fatal Heis nis 
flotis aad negli genc: wminy bing ww nus 
in our ol mu berg that vou 
will join with me in Your 700 
upon this occation, au! you vill 
oblige 


Ae. 


Your humble fervant, 


PICCADI!.LY, OCTO0BZR 21, 1711. 


SIR, 
Am joined in wellock for my fins to 
one of hole allies who are elcribed 
in the ald Poet by that hari name you 
gave us the iter dan. She has a flow- 
ing mane, aun a ſkin 28 fot as ſilk: bur, 
Sir, the iſſes hof her life at her glaſs, 
and 2imo{t ruins me in ribhons. For 
my own part, Jam a plain handiczaft 
man, andi in danger ot breaking by her 
Iazine 15 xn expenlivenets, Pray, maſter, 
tell ne in your next paper, Whether [ 
mav ot expect of ner fo much deudge ery 
as to take ewe of her trmily, an to 
curry her hide in ca.2 of refuſt, Your 
joving friend, 
BAAN ABT BRITTI r. 
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CHEAPSIDE, OCTOBER 20. 

ta. SPECTATOR, 
] an mightily pleaſed with the hu 
mour of the cat; be {o kind as to en- 
large upon that fubiect. Your's till 


death 
r JosiAu HEN Hex. 


P. S. You muſt know I am marric4 
to a Grimalkin. 


WA?PPING, OCTORER 31, 1711. 

SIR, | 
*VER ſince your SpeRator « of Tueſ- 
day lait _ into our family, my 
huiband is plen{-4 
becwvite the tool“! 


ry INN ” 411 Oc ina, 


. . a? * 5 * - 
Ive tra: (int 4 — „ that tue fouls of 
ſome women me mae of {ty winter, 
„ | | 
'4$:tas age 11 
Oz * \ \ me. 5 * 
8 : £ * 2, 
TS. 7 * U 1 * os TTY * 5 be 
1 W 55 TE" J . 3 5 * 91 
c 4 7 , * % 110 * 4 19 61 1115 14801 © 
22 r3 PAs 4 . . 
. 1.7 — S © nee, ch 104 500 votbluſter. 
7 b 971 , - * $4 + ' = my, 9 ©» * 
He 1:1, lin 4PUUCNCe about an hour 
. = * 5 a” ” a 1 ” * 8 * o __ w- 
ago io dn me, that ae WS a ſenfaring 
man, aid mall exit to divide his like 
% a 8 1 Fa. | . of i * = * — 5 „ 
between Necm and fun bins, When I 


wit in my fa- 
and 


Leiter myilfi wu any . 
mily, it is bens a in his houſe; 


when I ::t 665 without deine any thing. 
his atis e are wind. baun i 
When I alk him whether it rains, he 


makes anſwer— “ It is no matter, ſo that 
© it be fir weather within doors.” In 
ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpe k my mind free- 
lo to him, but either ſwell or rage, or 
do tomethin® that is not Gr for « civil 
woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spctator, 

anc: you are to ſharp upon other wo- 
men, let us know whit materials your 
wife is made of, it — hare one. I 
luppoſe vou Ks m 1 parcel ot 
Stands infgid ane 0.4 but, 
Sir, I would have you o Know, we 
have as good paſſions i in us as vourſclf, 
and that a womun was never deſigned 
to he a milk fop. 

l. NIARTUATur EST. 
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COLLA JUG0O, LIBER, LIBER SUM, DIC 46— 


Hor. SAT. VII. . 2. VER: 92. 


— LO05E THY NECK FROM THIS IGNOBLE CHAIN, 


AND BULDLY SAY THOU'KT FREE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Never look upon my dear wife, but I 
think of the happineſs Sir Roger de 
Coverley en! 0s, in having ſuch a friend 
as you to expole in proper colours the 
cruelty and perverſencts of his miſtreis. 
J have very often withed you viſited in 
our fammy, and were acquainted with 
my ſpoulæ; the would afford you for 
tome months at lealt matter enough for 
one Spectator a week, Since we are not 
10 happy as to be of your acquaintance, 
give me leave to repreſent to you our 
preſent circumſtances as well as I can 
m writing. You are to know then that 
I am not of 2 y different conſtitution 
from Nathaniel Henroolt, whom you 
have lately recorded in your ſpecula- 
tions; and have a wife who makes a 
more tvrannical uſe of the knowledge of 
wy enſy temper than that lady ever pre 
tended to. We had nut been a month 
married, when ſhe tound in me a certain 
pain to give offence, and an indolence 
that made me hear little incenvemencies 
rather than ſitpute about them. From 
this obſervation it ſoon came to that paſs, 
that ii I ottered to go abroad, the would 
ge: between me and the Fang kils me, 
and lay the could nut part with me; and 
then down again I ſat, In a day vor wo 
atter this fiiit pleatant ten towards con- 
Hing me, ſhe declred to me, that T 
was all the world to her, and he thought 
fe ought to he all the world to me. 
It, laid the, my dear lores me as 
© much as I low him, he will never be 
6 e f my omen. ny. Tus declara- 
en was folluwet by my being denietl 
al + ac: _ 1 _ and it very Hon 
cums to "tha r pil | 
at the dor beide: 
wu d aik bo; 


n fe, "hy {erInts 
„ether Is within or 


n:t; and the »euld orilwer No uin 
erat enn. s, a teil me los a gd 
dear. IAI wo enden wore untl 
CCUM ings 5 evo rler en 
c m condutien; boi tet} vow in ger 

ral, that (rom freb Hens as thee of £; 4, 


: 1. o 1. 174 * * 1 = # , ; . * 
ae ine ine af d $1306 BOT. Gi i} ez 


my letters ate peu dz and I have not 


Caren. 


the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, but in 
her preſence. I never go abroad, ex- 
cept ſhe ſometimes takes me with has in 
her conch to take the air, if it may be 
called ſo, when we drive, as we gene- 

rally * with the glaſſes up. I have 
overhenww! my ſervants lament my con- 
dition, but they dare net bring me meſ- 
fages without her knewledge, becanie 
they doubt ay refoiution to ſtand by 
them. In the mid# of this inſip. d way 
of lite, an old acquaintance of mine, 
Tom Nleggot, who is a favourite with 
her, and allowed to wit me in her 
company hecaut* he fines prettity, has 
rovied me to rebel, and convey: d his 
intellgence to me in the following 

manner. My wife is à great Ne- 
ten ler to muſic, and very ignorant of 
it; but far gone in the Italian tutte. 
Yom goes to Armſtrong, the tan aus 
fine writer of muſic, and 4 00 him 10 
put this ſentence of Tully in the ſcale 
of an Italian air, and write it out for 
my tpoute from him. A ule mihi 
C liber cui mulier imperat ? Cui loges 


* impomtt, præſcribit, jubet, wetat, gut 
; wuletur ? Nui nibil imperauti negare, 


n rocufare au,, Foſat? dnidum 
8 eft. Vicat? wemerdum. HFiecit Fg 
* abeunlum, Miniiatur ! extimii/cen- 
dum. — Dees he live ke a gentieman 
* who is commantted by a woman? He 
© ro whom ſhe gives law, grants and 
* denies what ſhe pleaſes ? who can nei- 
ther deny her any thing ſhe atks, or 
* retue to do any thing ſhe commands? 

To be thort, my w. ife was extremely 
pleui- d with it; tald, tie Italian was the 
only hguage for muße; and admired 
h ¹ wonJerſully tender the ſentiment 


as, ud how Pretty the accent is of that 
language, with the reſt that is taid 87 
i ** on that cocanen, Mr. Nits * 
ent for i ing tnis aer, ach by 5 
terms wah mehte ats lau-; and my 
vate 'S in ext2ly on tle occaliun, 3nd 
Stad to nnd, hy my being fo nuch 
plc "IX <q, that 1 was ar tt come into ny 
tion of the alian; Por, fad ihe, 
* it Stoss upon one When ert once 


6 Cumegsys 
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comes to know a little of the language: 
* and pray, Mr. Meggot, ſing again 
© thoſe notes, Nihil imperanti negare, 
nibil recuſure. Y ou may believe I was 
not a little delighted with my friend 
Tom's expedient to alarm me, and in 
ohediznce to his ſummons I give all this 
{tory thus at large; and I am retolved, 
when this appears in the Spectator, to 
declare for myſelf. The manner of the 
in{urre&ion I contrive by your means, 
which ſhail he no other than that 'Tom 
Meggot, who is at our tra- table every 
morning, ſhall read is to us; and if my 
dear can take the hint, and fry not one 
word, but let this be che beginning of 
« new life without farther explanation, 
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it is very well; for as ſoon as the Spec- 
tator is read out, I ſhall without more 
ado, call for the coach, name the hour 
when I ſhall be at home, if I come at 
all; if J do not, they mav go to dinner. 
It my ſpouſe only ſwells and fays no- 
thing, Tom and I go out together, and 
all is well, as I ſaid before; but if ſhe 
begins to command or expoſtulate, you 
ſhall in my next to you receive a full ac- 
count of her reſiſtance and ſubmiſſion, 
for ſubmit the dear thing muſt to, Sir, 
your moſt obedient humble fervant, 
ANTHONY FREEMAN. 


P.S. I hope I need not tell you that 
I defire this may be in your very next. 


Ne CCxIII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 


— n ENS SIRI CONSCIA RECTI., 


A COCD INTENTION. 


T is the great art and ſecret of Chri- 
ſtanſty, if I may uſe that phrate, to 
manage our actions to the beſt advan- 
tage, and direct them in ſuch a manner, 
that every thing we do may turn to ac- 
count at that great day, when every 
thing we have done will be ſet before 
us. 

In order to give this conſideration it's 
full weight, we may caſt al! gur actions 
nader the diviſtion of fuch as are in 
themſelves either good, evil, or indif- 
ferent. If we divide our intentions at- 
ter the lame manner, and confider them 
with regard to our actions, we may dil- 
cover that great art an ſecret of reli- 
gion which I have here mentioned. 

A good intention joined to a good ac- 
tion, gives it it's proper force and efh - 
cacy: joined to an evil action, exte- 
ruates it's malignity, and in ſome cates 
my take it who'ly away; and joined to 
an indifferent action turns, it to a virtue, 
and makes it meritorious as far as hu- 
man ations can be fo. 

in the next place, to conſider in the 
"ne manner the infucnce of an evil in- 
tention upon our actions. An evil w- 
tention perverts the beit of actions, an 
makes them in reatitv, what the fathers 
with a witty kind of zcal have terme 
tic virtues of the beathen world, to 
„my ſhining fins. It deſtroys the in- 
nocence of an indifferent attion, and 


Vinc. AK. 1. vt. 608. 


gives an evil action all poſſible lack - 
neſs and horror, or in the emphatical 
language of ſacred writ, makes tin ex- 
© ceeding ſinful.“ 

It, in the lait place, we conſider the 
nature of an indifterent intention, we 
ſill find that it deftroys the merit of a 
good action; abates, but never takes 
away, the mo_ of an evil ation; 
and leaves an indifferent action in it's 
natural ſtate of indifference. 

It is theretore of unſpenkable advan- 
tage to poſſeis our minds with an habi- 
tual good intention, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, at ſome 
laudable end, whether it he the glory of 
our Nitker, the good of mankind, or 
the henefit of our own ſouls. 

This is a fort of thrift or good huſ- 
baniiry in moral life, which does not 
throw away any ſingle action, but makes 
every cone go as far as it can. It mul- 
tiplics the means of ſalvation, increaſes 
the number of our virtues, and dimi- 
niſhes that ot out vyices, 

There is fomeihiag very devout, 
though not solid, in Acoſta's aniwer to 
Lim horch, who obietts to him the mul- 
tiplicity ot ceremonies in the Jewith re- 
ion, as waſhings, dreites, meats, pur— 
Kabions, and the like. Ihe reply which 
the Jew makes upon this occahon, is, to 
the beſt of my remembrance, as fol. 
os“ 1 kort are not duties enough, 


lays 
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fays he, in the effential parts of the 
* Jaw for a zealous and active obedi- 
© ence. Time, place, and perſon, are 
* requifite, before yuu have an oppor- 
* tunity of putting a moral virtue in: 
practice. We have therefore, 1y3 
he, * enlarged the ſphere of our duty, 
and made many things which are in 
themſelves in:liiterent, a put cf our 
religion, that we may have mor» oc- 
caſions of thewing our love to G, 
and in all the crc nitancgs of te be 
doing ſomething to pleat” him.” 
Monſieur St. Exremond has ent. 
voured to priliate the ſuperſtitions of the 
Roman Catholic religion with the fame 
kind of apology, where he pretends to 
conlider the different ſpirit of the Papi!ts 
and the Calvintts, as to the great ponts 
whercin they diſigree. He tell us, that 
th. For in * are tr ited hy love, and 
the ther by fear; ant tut in th ir ex- 


pretivas of duty and devotion t. vurds 
the Supreme being, the former {oem 
part! ulary car: ti: to do every thing 
which may poſſthiy pleaſe him, and the 
other to abſtain from every Unng which 
way poſſibly ditpiexte him. 

But notwith tianding this plauũble rea- 
fon with which both the Jew and the 
Roman Catholic would excuf: their re- 
ſpect ive ſuperſtitions, it is certain there 
is ſlomething in them very pernicious to 
ma kind, and deſtructive to religion; 
becnuſe the intunction of ftp rtiu sus 
ceremonies makes ſuch actions dats, 
as were before indifferent, an by that 
means renders religion more burthen— 
ſome and d:thcult than it is in its on 
nature, betrays many into nus of onit- 
lion which they could net oracrwile be 

uilty of, and! fixes the minds of the 
vulgar to the ſhadowy une..cntial po nts, 
inſtead of the more weighty and more 
important matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obe ſieng. 
however takes place in the great point 
we are recommending; tor it, mitca'l 
cf preſcribing to ourtelves my lierent 
actions as duties, we apply a good in- 
tention to all our moſt indifferent 2c- 
tions, we make our very Extitence one 
continued att of obedicrncy, we turn our 
diverhons and imulements to our cter— 
nal advantage, and are picating him, 
whom we are mie to plraſe, in all the 
Cite umſtances and cccur: ences of lite. 

It is this excolept frame of mind, 
this holy effti-ontinets, ii may be al- 


weil to call it {uote hy hd bs rec 


mendei to us by the apoſtle in that un- 
common precept, wherein he directs us 
to propoſe to ourſelves the glory of our 
Creator in all our molt indifferent ac. 
tions, whether we eat er drink, or 
u hatſoever we do." 

A perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed 
with tuch an habitual good intention, 
as that winch I have been here ſpcaking 
of, enters upon no fingle circumſtance 
of life, without conſidering it as well- 
picaling to the great Author of his be- 
ing, coniormable to the dictates of rea- 
fon, tuitable to human nature in gene- 
ral, or to that particular ſtation in v-hich 
Providence hs placed him. He lives in 
a perpetual tenſe of the Divine Pretence, 
regards hiunicit as acting, in the whole 
couric of his ceiitence, under che ob- 
ſervation and 1ntp. Hon of that Being, 
who 1s privy to all his motions, and all 
his tnoughts, who knows hi. * down. 
* fr: ting and his up-riſing, who is »hen! 
nis pach, and about his bed, and {121th 
* out all his ways.“ Ina wn , hcre- 
members that the cye of his Julie is al. 
ways upon him, and in every acti. n he 
reects that be is doing whit is com- 
manded or atlowed by hun who will 
h rcafter cicher reward or puvith it. 
his was the character of ihoie holy 
men of old, who in that beaut ful phraſe 
©: Scripture are faid to have walken 
© with God.“ 

When I employ myſelf upon a paper 
of morality, I generally conſider how I 
may 1ecommerd the particular virtue 
wiici I treat of, by the precepts or ca- 
amples of the ancient heathens; by that 
means, it poſſible, to thaine thote who 
bave greater advantages of knowing 
their duty, and thereture greater obli- 
$3::0ns to perform it, into a hetter courſe 
ot life: hefides that many among us are 
unicalunably difpoled to give a fairer 
heating to a Pagan philoſopher, than to 
a Chrittian writer, 

I hail therefore produce an inſtance 
of this excellent frame of mind in a 
ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted by 
Eralmus. This great philoſopher on 
the day of his execution, a little before 
t & draught of poiſon was brought to 
hun, entertaining his friends with a dil- 
couric on the immortality of the foul, 
has theſe words—* Whether or no Gol 
* will approve of my actions, I know 
not; but this I am ſure of, that I have 
Wat ali tunes made it my endeavour to 
* plcale luw, and I have a good hope 

„ 
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« that this my endeavour will be accept- 
d by him.“ We find in theſe wortils of 
that great man the habitual good inten- 
tion which I would here inculcate, and 
with which that divine philoſopher al- 
ways ated. I fhall only add, that 
Eralmus, who was an unbigotte| Ro- 
man Catholic, was fo much tranſpor ted 
with this paſſage of Socrates, that he 
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could ſcarce forbear looking upon him 
as a ſaint, and deſiring him to pray for 
him; or as that ingenious and learned 
writer has expreſſed himſelf in a much 
more lively manner—* When I reflect 
© on ſuch a ſpeech pronounced by fuch 
a perſon, l can ſcarce forbear crying out 
— Scone Socrates, ora pro n0bis:.— 
4 O holy Sucrates, pray for us.” L 


NOVEMBER <. 
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SEARVIIII 


A LONG DEPENDFNCE IN AN 


Did ſome time ago lay before the 
world the unhappy condition of the 
trading part of mankind, who ſuffer by 
want of punQuality in the dealings of 
perſons above them; wut there is u ſet of 
men who are much more the obiedts of 
compaition than even th zoſe, and theſe 
are the devendents on great men, whom 
they ore pleaſed to take under their pro- 
tection as ſuch as are to ſhare in their 
friendthip and favour. Theſe indeed, 
as well from the homage that 1s accept- 
ed [rom them, as the hopes which are 
given to them, are become a ſort of cre- 
ditors; and theſe debts being debts ot 
honour, ought, according to the accut- 
tome maxim, to be firſt diſcharged. 
When I {peak of dependents, I would 
not he wunleritood to mean thoſe who 
are worthleſs in themſelves, or who, 
without any call will prets into the com- 
pany of their betters. Nor, when I 
teak of patrons, do I mcan thole who 
either have 1t not in their power, © Have 
no obligation to aſſiſt their fr ends; hv t 
I ſpeak of BY h lengues wner 
power 2 and obligation on the one part, 
an.{ mcr is; ian on the other. 
The 4ivinen P and - cheat, 
may, I 3 include a third of cur 
nen; the want of merit 2nd int worth 
in the ct NN, Will rike gut ahunt niyctv- 
nine in an hun hed of ieſe; 1 
want of ability in patrone, 
that kin:i. But however, 
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HOUR IS LOST. Davrex. 


goods of a tradeſman witheut intention 
or ability to pay him. Of the few of 
the clals which I think fit to conſider, 
thre age not two in ten who ſucceed, 
inlomuch that I know a man of good 
ente who put his fon to a blackſmith, 
though an offer was made him of his 
being received as a page to a man of 
quality. There are not more cripples 
come out of the wars than there are 
trem thoſe great ſervices; ſome through 
diicontent lofe their (| ech, ſome their 
memories, others their ſenſes or their 
lives ;-and IT feldom fre a man thorough- 
Iy Q:i-ontence:l, but I conclude he has 
had the faveur of ſome -reat man. I 
have known cf ſuch as have been for 
twenty years together within a month of 
a foci employment, but never arrived 
a. the havpine!s of being poſſeſſed of any 
thin *. 
Thore is nothing more ordinary, than 
da mim who is gct into a con ſider- 
e ft ation, all imm ecliately alter his 
anner c treating all his friends, and 
zomnent 3s - 15 to deal with you 
he were our Bs You are no 
to be conſulted, even in matters 
wich concern yourfelr; h your patron 
is of and 2 free 
communic?:102 wth you is nat to be ex- 
Pe cted. This pt n a 1 ay be vt con- 
Uttion all the Wie ne |: 5 0 ice, and 
when that is at an ent , vu are as inti- 


mate as ever you were, an he will take 
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who know the world have ſeen it more 
than once. I have often, with ſecret 
pity, heard the fame man who has pro- 
feſſed luis a\horrence againſt all kind of 
paſſive behaviour, loſe minutes, hours, 
days, and years, in a fruitleſs attend - 
ance on one who had no inclination to 
befriend him. It is very much to be 
m_—_— that the great have one parti- 
cular privilege above the reſt of the 
world, of being ſlow in receiving im- 
preſſions of kindneſs, and quick in 
taking offence. The elevation above the 
reſt of mankind, except in very great 
minds, makes men fo giddy, that they 
Þ not fee after the fame manner they 
id before: thus they deſpiſe their old 
friends, and ſtrive to extend their inte- 
reſts to new pretenders. By this means 
it often happens that when you come to 
know how you lolt ſuch an employment, 
vou will find the man who got it never 
dreamed of it; but for ſooth, he was to 
be ſurpriſed into it, or perhaps ſolicited 
to teceive it. Upon ſuch occaſions as 
thele a man may perhaps grow out of 
humour; if you are fo, all mankind will 
fail in with the patron, and you are an 
humouriſt and untractable if you are 
capable of being ſour at a diſappoint- 
ment: but it is the fame thing, whether 
vou do or do not reſent ill uſage, you 
will be uſed after the ſame manner; as 
ſome good mothers will be ſure to whip 
their children until they cry, and then 
whip them for crying. 
here are but two ways of doing any 
thing with great people, and thoſe are 
by making yourſelf either :onfiderable 
or agreeable: the former is not to be at- 
rained but by finding a way to live 
without them, or concealing that you 
want them; the latter is only by falling 
into their taſte and pleaſures: this is of 
all the employ.nents in the world the 
moiſt ſervile, except it happens to be of 
your own natural humour. For to be 
avreeable to another, eſpecially iF he be 
above ycu, is not to be poſſeſſed of ſuch 
qualities and accompliſhments as ſhouid 
tender you agreeablein yourſelf, but ſuch 
as me you agreeable in reſpect to him, 
Au umitation of his faults, or a compli- 


ance, if not ſubſervience, to his vices, 
muſt be the meaſures of your conduct. 

When it comes to that, the unnaturz! 
ſtate a man lives in, when his patron 
pleaſes, is ended ; and his guilt md com- 
plaiſance are objected to him, thouz! 
the man who rejects him for vices, wu, 
not only his partner but ſeducer. Thu 
the client, like a young woman who 
has given up the innocence which mad 
her charming, has not only loſt his time, 
but alſo the virtue which could rener 
him capable of relenting the injury which 
is done him. 

It would be endleſs to recount the 
tricks of turning you off from themſelves 
to perſons who have leſs power to ferve 
you, the art of being ſorry for ſuch an 
unaccountable accident in your behavi- 
our, that luch a one, who, perhaps, has 
never heard of you, oppoles your ad- 
vancement; and if you have any thing 
more than ordinary in you, you are flat- 
tered with a whitper, that it is no wonder 
people are iv flow in doing tor a man 0: 
your talents and the like. 

After all this treatment, I muſt fill ad 
the plealantelt ;ntolence of all, which L 
have once or tice cen; to wit, that when 
a filly rogue has thrown away one part in 
three of his lite in unprofitable attend 
ance, it is taken wonderfully ill that 


he withdraws, and is retolved to em- 


ploy the reſt tor himſelf. 
When we conſider theſe things, and 
reflect upon ſo many honeſt natures, 


which one, who makes obſervations ot 


what paſſes, may have ſeen, that have 
miſcarried by fuch fort of applications, 
it is too melancholy a ſcene to dwel! 
upon; therefore I ſhall take another op 
portunity to diſcourſe of good patrons, 
and diſtinguiſh ſuch as have done the; 
duty to thoſe who have depended upon 
them, and were not able to act without 
their favour. Worthy patrons are lik: 
Plato's guardian angels, who are always 
doing good to their wards; but negli- 
gent patrons are like Epicurus's gods, 
that lie lolling on the clouds, and in- 
ſtead of bleſſings pour down ſtorms ang 
empeſts on the heads of theſe that are 
offering incenſe to them. T 
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INGENUOUS ARTS, WHFRE THEY AN ENTRANCE FIND, 
sor TEN THE MANNERS, AND SUBDUE THE MIND. 


Conſider an human foul without edu- 
cation like marble in the quarry, 
which ſhews none of it's inherent heau- 
nes, until the {kill of the poliſher fetches 
out the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, 
and diſcovers every ornamental cloud, 
bat, and vein that runs through the 
roy of it. Education, after the ſame 
1m nner, when it works upon a noble 
mind, draws out to view every latent 
virtue and perfection, winch without 
dich helps are never able to make their 
appearance. 

If mv reader will give me leave to 
ch. age the alluſion ſo loon upon him, I 
Mall make uſe of the ſrme initance to 
i||ufrate the force of elucition, winch 
Ariltotie has brought to explain his 
doctrine of ſubtiantial forins, when he 
tolls us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of 
marble; and that the art of the ſtatuary 
only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, 
and removes the rubhiih, The figure 
in the ſtone, the ſculptor only finds it. 

hat ſculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to an human ul. The phi- 
lolopher, the faint, or the hero, the wilt, 
the good, or the great man, very often 
lie hid and concealcd i in a plcheian, which 
1 proper education might have diſ- inter- 
red, and have brought to light. I am 
therefore much deli. ;hted nf rending 
the accounts of ſv e nations, an 1 
contemplating a, — vhich are 
wild and uncultivated; to {e courage 
exerting itſelf in liercenc!s, roforution in 
obſtinacy, wiſdom in cuming, patience 
in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 

Men's paſſions N te vorẽouſte, and 
avpear in diff :rent K a] ᷑ons, ac- 
cording as they are more or lets re gib 

and Ve d by renin. When one hetws 
of negrocs, wno ton the death of their 
makers, or upon c in ging their ſervice, 


gang themſelves upon the next tren, us 
1: frequently happens in our Amer:cwn 
p.antations, who can forbear admitting 
thougtt it expreil-s it- 
V hat 


tnew flelity, 
lelf in o drecadiul a manner: 


might not that ſivog: greatneſs of a 
which appears in theſe poor wretchcs . 
mary cccahons, he r1:fed to, were 1: 
rightly cultivated? And what colour of 
excuſe can there he for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpe- 
cies? That we ſhouid not put them upon 
the common tot of kumanity, that ve 
ſhould only (et an nh nificant fine upon 
the man who mur ers them nay, that 
we ſhould, as much 55 in us lies, cut 
them oft from the pro!netts of happinets 
in another world as well as in this, aud 
deny them that witic'y we look upon as 
the proper means? 
Since I am engaged on this ſubjeg, I 
cannot forhear mentioning a tot y wich 
I have lately heard, a which is fo well 
atteſted, that I have no manner of rea- 
— to Caſpe & the truth of it. I may 
all it a kind of wild tragedy thai paſied 
- wo it twelve years ago at St, Chriſto- 
piers, one of cur Britich leeward iſian-is. 
The negroes who were the porfons con- 
cerned in it, were all of them the flares 
of a gentleman who is now in England. 
This gentleman among his negroes 
had 2 young woman, who was looked 
upon as 2 moſt extraordinary beauty by 
thole of her own complexion. He had 
at the {ame time two young fellows wita 
were likewiſe negroes and ſlaves, re- 
markable for the comelineſs of their 
perſons, and for the friendſhip which 
they hore to one another. It unfortu- 
nately happened that both of them {Il 
in love with the n nagroe ahove- 
mentioned, who would tive been very 
glad to have taken eicher of them for hex 
huthand, Provided they could agree be- 
te een them! elves which mould be we 
man. But they were both fo paſho. 
natciy in love with her, that neither ot 
them could think of giving her up 0 
his rival; 


2 BF TE 2 


tuin, 


and at tne eme ume were [oO 
true to one 12n0ther, that neither of them 
would then of gaming hi without his 
trien's content. The torments of thete 


two levers w.iie the difcoulle co; the 
.. 
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mi- tow - they belonged, who c wil 
nat torbear of vlerving tue Ea Coin 
ylication t pal ons which pur pied the 
hearts of the mor nRegroes, tit often 
drop — exprtiens of the unciline!s 
they under ent, and bow impoſſihle it 
W. tor IN oft en ever to he h1pps . 
After a ba ag ft ruggie htween love 
andi frien ip, truth ant jentouty, the * 
one day to a walk together in a wood, 
carrving their miltreſs along with them: 
where, after abumlancc of lamentations, 
they {tale her to the heart, pa wh 
ſhe immediately diet. A five who was 
at his work not far trom the piace where 
this a nithing piece of rue ty W com- 
mitted, hen, mne the f rie . of the dving 
perſon, ran to te whit was the occa- 
ſien of them. H-+ he re d ſec ere the 
woman lying dead upon 0 „ ground, 
with the two negroes on cue 1 hide of he 
kiſſing tlie dend corple, woepim oven t. 
and be ting their breafts in the a ont 
of grief and deſair. He immediately 
ran to the Euglith family with the news 
of what he had cen; who vpon coming 
to the place faw the woman dad, and 
the two negrors expiring by ber with 
woun !s then had wven themict ves, 


. 
£4 w 


We tor in this amazing intance of 
Harare, whar ſtrange 3 are 


rel in wt minds of th fe men whole 

tions are not regulated by virtue, an 
aliteiplined by reaſon. Though the 
action which I have here recited is in 
itſelf fuli of guilt and horror, it pro- 
cet led from a temper of mind which 
might have produc d very no\le "_— 
hall it been ink orm. d and guided by 


| . 
fur; Yo Mis Th» ic i on. 
Ir is fheretore an unſea kahle bleining 
to be born in tile ports of the world 
! = * * . 4 Sh 3 5 EO» . % , on . 0 
Where wildom and Knowletge flourim; 


though it mutt be contetied, there are, 

eren in thele ports, veral poor unin- 
1 

Nructezd perl-us, ** 10: Ale UL 14 tte Adove 


the inhalitants of tote nations of which 
L ave been hate fprakipe; 55 thoſe why 
have hail the atv antag? ot 2 mere liber 4! 
elucation, rife above one another by 
ſ-veral dhtcert \ 8s of perfection. 
For t5 return to our Ute in the block 
of rubble, we fec iT 101 

begun to be chizpbed, ſometimes rou oh- 
han, and but wit {kete!: ed into un 
human figure; foinetimes we fev the 
mn appe: aring diitinctiy In 1 hs ümbz 
and features, ſometimes we End the 
evre wrought up to a great era: 
ut (1.4, om meet v3 th any to Munich e 
hand of a Fhidias or Pr:xite!es cold 
not give levcral nice touches and finich- 
ings. 

Diſcourſes of mornlitv, and reflec. 
tions pon human nature, Are me ! 
means we can malte uſe of to improve 
our minds, and gain a true knowlcelge 
of ourſelves, and confeguentiy to re- 
cover our fouls out of the vice, igno- 
rance, and prejuvlice, Which naturally 
clone to them, TI have all along age 
feit myſelf in this paper a Promoter 
theſe great ends; and I flatier my!:l4 
that I do from clay to ay contribute 
fomething to the poiifiing of men's 
minds; at lenit my de hom is lau sable, 
v hatever the execution may be. I mutt 
conſeis I ain not a littie ncourag ed in 
it by many letters which I receive from 
unknoven hands, in appro! ation of my 
A and muſt take this oppor- 

unity cf returning my thanks to thoſe 
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who write then, "and excuſing myself 


for not ;iai-rting ſeveral of them * my 
papers, which T am ſenſihle would he a 
very great ornament to them. Should 
1 Publ „the praifes which are fo woll 
penned, they would do honcur to the 
perſons wao write them, hut my puh- 
ling of them would J tear be a tut- 
ficient inſtance to the world that I did 
nut deterve them. 
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SIQUIDEM HERCLE ros 1, 
VERUM $1 IN 


PERISTI: ELUDET, ur! 


1} INDFED YOU CAN KEFP TO YOUR RFeOYoTICH, ver 
NUN YOU 


A MANLY PART: 
FAILS YOU, ANU 


RUT IF, ». 
YOU MAKE 


LONGER, ALL IS OVER WITH You; 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 
ex, 


HIS is to inform you, that Mr. 
Freeman hal no ſooner taken 
coach, but his I1dy was taken with © 
terrible ht of the vapoure, which it is 
trarcd will make her milcarry, if not 
endanger her lifez therefore, dear Sir, 
i: you know of any receipt that is good 
2zainkt this faſhionable reigning diitem- 
per, he pleaſed to communicate it for 
tie good of the public, and you will 

vblige yours, 
A. NoEwW1LL. 
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T HE uproar was fo great as ſoon as 

I had read the Spectatar concern- 
ing Mrs, Freeman, that aftcr many re- 
rolutions in her temper, of raging, 
[wooning, railing, fainting, pitying 
herſelf, and reviling her huiband, upon 
an accidental coming-in of a neigh- 
bouring lady, who fays ihe has writ to 
vou allo, ſic had nothing left for it hut 
to fall in a fit. I had the honour to 
read the paper to her, and have a pretty 
— command of my countenance and 
temper on ſuch occaſions; and ſoon 
tound my hiftorical name to be Tom 
NMeggot in your writings, but conc-2l- 
el myſelf until I faw how it affected 
Mrs. Freeman. She looked frequently 


at her huſband, as often. at me; and ſhe 
che not wemndle as ſhe filled ten, um! 
ſhe came to the circumſtance of Arm- 
frong's writing out 2 piece of Tully 
for an opera tune: then ſhe burit out, 
ſhe was expoſed, ſne was deceive l, flic 
was wronged and abuled. 


The tcae 
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Nit reits, NY 
CIPIES, NEQUE PEFRFICIES NAVvVITEFR, 
ATQUE, UBI PATTI NON POTERTY, CUM Nr 
I\FECTA FACE, UL TRO AD FAM VENIL 
IFT AMA NY, FT FERRE NON POSE: AC 
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NOVEMBER -, 
QUE TORTIVS, 


MO EXPETET, 
5 INDICANS 


TUM EST, IIc r 


TE VICFUM SEVNEFRIT. 


Tit. Ten. ATT . 6. 


ILL ACT A NOT! e 
IT, YOUR CoU RAGE 


HAVE SET ABOUI] 


A VULUNTARY EUZAMISSION, ACKNOWLEDGING 
THE VIOLFNCE OF YOUR PASSION, AND YOUR IA ABILITY TO not D ouT 
YOU ARE UNTG 
VOURSELF, SHE WILL INSULT OVER Y 


ANY 
HANG 
HER SLAVEs 


IN Fo, AND MAY ©O0 
CU, WHEN THE FINDS YOU 


cup was thrown in the fire; and with. 
out ting venoenmce on her Venn, me 
laid of mie, that L was a pretending cox - 
con:b, a medler that kurw 
vas to interpole in 8 nice au affair 13 
I; 5 ot I h ! 
ETWCE3 : Vt! + 42 ar. 4h iS Wie. N nen 
Ir. — Malam, weie 1 leis 


Pot whit it 


© fond ef you than I am, I tould rot 
© have taken this way of writing to the 
Spectator, to inform a woman hem 
© God and nature hes ple dt wn br wy 
„direction, with what I reguelt of her; 
© but fince ven are fo indlitercet as not 
© to take the hint which I £:ve vou in 
© that paper, L n:ult te: „ II un; 
in fo many worde, that vou have for 
n long and telions pact: f time aste! 
"0 Put untun gde to the : enſe 1 
6 ont La h Ve „*r th . ſubor * mon it 
which you are piictt, And T mut 
e acquaint you onre lor all, that the 
fellow withoute;\!;, Tem! (hoc tie 


f N % ” * * 1 1 * * ! # 1 0 1 by 

O00*Mman entered and anwilrcy* Nin 
_—_ WM + 0909 NR 

dam.) Swi th, «GO not 


/ 
- my voce g Lows aon 


* 4 — . — . 1 * 
e in Mn o YOU zen ov, 1 am, tuns 
-.Y * . , — ,* 
6 fi HOW mere 1 TOO KHOW t in 4 4 17 
p , : ; 
6 wiether ] "10313 ait ier 1 CiMii iy 
6 or not. I um from nis hour ma.! 
E 0 / ! : = . 
& of this houfe;: ai my bulnets ia it, 
' ' . 
6 aad EVery Wills Cons bs £2 | ve 
6 melt in ſuch a mmer, as it all he 
© horcatior an hon ur to vou tn * 
C þ * ' : 4 * A 
10m $1 urn = LAT v4 
! x be i 
[4 * 1. 7 * 1 : 2 „4 ( 0 
s of 21111 00 horr, utc ns anda etocicinte 
K ve] 1 his 64 1 3 An | ze) ' | 
* Ene „ p I; bun 81 e 
© wotiil, in compliance to 2 | 
a 
a i ad TITTY Lk 3 i 
111 111 ** 1 24 1% & I . THRELEAT vil 
* 88 LIP Los th - 5 » 
6 ol rrecable V. 4 * \ * $30 4 458 , $1 . 
— : — : 
) — * vals 
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Mr. Freeman en 
nel in his Mipec 4 d nean e. 

which ſheu ed he was extremely move: 
at the anguiſh he aw eher in; ter the tat 
ein, 2 a pi a: on, and her eyes arme 
ly fixed en the fre; when TI, fearing 

he would ares all aggin, took upon me 
to prov oke her ont of that amiable ſore 
row he was in, to fall upon me; upon 
which I fad very ſtaſonahly tor my 
friend, that inde td Mr. Freeman was 
become the common talk of the town; 
end that nothing ws fo much a jeſt, as 


0 - — * * * 900 
ol] this with a ten kr. 
4 5 1 
141 C9 
[1 
* 


hen it was Fad in company— Mr. 
e Freeman las promise 4 i come to inch 
© x pc.“ Upon which the gocd lady 
tr: ner ness into downr ght rage, 
and thre Al ling ten-kettle upon 
vour humble ſerrant; flew into the 
Wille of the room, and cried ont the 


moto tunatelt of all women: 
t funfly Hiſtati ta ctions for 
noms Ot mrivacy and retirement; no 


19G 2% was to be made to her, no ex- 
enen be found, no previous man- 
er CE b. ceing what was amils in lier; 

al! nid was to be: cquainted 

iner E501 without the cats add. 
mnie. Mr. Fre: man was going to 
; 3 ening pe, — N, but 1 inter- 
p . Lnok von, Rladam, I have 
© r- ung to ſav to his matter, but vou 
0 At da antuler YOu are now paſt a 
enen : tuis RUN Wor, which was 
„ell eng Pb in 2 5 is iv ſuftferabie 


1 "1 Or. Gf Ve zr mel le rly ch aracter Gs 
VU hat me loft all paticnce, and Jew 
. * * 15 0 * 
drastly vt her lnivand®s periwig. I 
get lei in ray arms, and deferded my 
Hen: he making fions at the fame 


* At it vn. too much; Ibeckoning, 
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round the room in 2 moment, unt:i the 
lady I ſpoke of above and fervants er 
tere; upon which ſhe fell on a couch 
4 brexhleſs. I till kept up my fricn 4; 

zt he, with 2 very hilly air, bid them 
-r ng a coach to the Joor, and we went 
off, I being forced to bid the coac!unny 
drive on. We were no ſooner comet 

my lodgings, but all his wite's relo- 
tions came to enquire after him; an: 
Mrs. Freeman's mother writ a note, 
wherein ſhe thourht never to have {1 
this day, and fo forth. 

In a word, Sir, I am afraid we ore 
upon a thing we have not talents {or; 
and I can obſerve alrcady, my tre 4 
lock upon me rather as a man wh. 
knows a weakneſs of him that he 
aſnamed of, than one who has roſy! 
him from ſlavery. Mir. Spectator, | 
am but a »oung fellow, and if NI. 
Freeman ſubmits, I mall be looks: 
upon as an incen!:ary, and never get 2 
wile as lon 3s I breathe. He has * 
Aer lent word nome he ſhall lie 
Hampitcad to- night; but I believe ic 
of the firſt onſet atter this rupture hrs 
too grout a place in this refolution. 
Mre. Freeman has a very pretty ſto) 
ſupp: I delivered him up, and article 
with the mother for ker for nn x 
him home. If he has not cour, ige t 
ſtand it, you are a great caſuiſt, 15 it 
ſuch an ill thing to bring myſelf off « 
well as I can? What makes me 3 
my man, is, that I find he th: nks i! 
reaſonable to expoſtulate at leaft wit! 
her; and C: ptain Sentry will tell you, 
if you let your orders be diſputed, yo 
are no longer a commander. I wil. 
you could adviſe me how to get cle: 


fair, An frowning over ler thoul- of this butineis handſomely. Xe urs, 
ler, t. ne wos lot it ke did not per- Tou MEGGoT. 
ht. 1: this manner ſhe flew round and T 
£ > # XV 
CLX VII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
TUXC FOEMINA SIMPLEX 
ks PARITER TOTO KEPETITUR CLAMOR AB ANTROs 
Jeov. Sar. vi. VER. 326. 
THEY, UNRESTRAIN'D BY RULES OF DECENCY, 
In ASSEMBLED FEMALES RAISE A GENERAL CRY, 
_ entertain my reader to-day to fancy, that the writer of i it, whoeve: 


zun tome letters from my corre- 
A nduts. The firſt of them is the de- 
(cri tion of a club, whether real or ima- 
b 4 cannot determine; but aw apt 


ſhe 1 is, has formed a kind of nocturna 
orgie out of her own fancy: whethez 
this be ſo or not, her letter may con- 
duce to the amendment of that kind of 
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ſons who are repreſented in it, and 
whoſe characters are trequent enough i in 


the world. 


to me of y ur payers yon were — 
f er di "Crt - 


log {creral clubs ant? 
tarnal e andembllesz but I am a menocy 
of a (.cicty winch has wholly eſcaped 
your notice, I mean a club of ohe— 
romps. Wie take exch a hachney- 
coach, and met once a werk in a large 
upper chamber, which we hire a the 
year for that purpole; our lun lord and 
his family, who are quiet people, con— 
ttantly contriving to be abr on our 
club— night. Ve are no ſecner come 
toguther, than we throw of ul that mo- 
dene and reforvednrets with witeh our 
ſex are obliged to d.tguife then.icives in 
pt „ne places. Jam not able toexprets 
the p'clure we enjoy from ten at night 
until tour in the morning, vw beige 15 
rude as vou men can he ter vour li. 
As our play runs hiqh, the om is 
im miedia: cly filled wit broken 1478, 
torn petticon's, lapz ets, cr had-dreff- 
es, flounces, furbclows, purtere, an 
workinz aprons [ 1 d. fercot to 
te. vou at "4 it, tha * het! j 


fi) tive tue 1 * üblle 


4 ; * L ; 
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ies the cuaches 
we come in ourlelves, there 15 one +» wick 
favds alwis empty to carry ef our 
dcad men, for fo we call all thoſe: — 
ments and tatters with which the wom 
15 Reva, and which we pack up to- 
getuer in bandes and put into the afore- 
mid conch: it is no ſmall diverſion for 
us to meet the next night at tome mm- 
ber's ci: imber, where every one is to 
pick out what belonged to her from this 
confuſed bundle of ſilks, ſtuffs, laces, 
and ribbons. TI have hitherto given you 
an account of our diverſion on ordinary 
club-nights; but muſt acquaint vou 
further, that once a month we demoliſh 
a pruile, that is, we get ſome queer 
_ crexture in among us, and un- 
g her in an inſtant. Our tait month's 
. was ſo armed and fortifie in 
whalebone and buckram, that we __ 
much ado to come at her; but ye 
would have died with laughi g to 2. 
ſeen how the ſober auk ward 1 ung lock - 
ed when ſhe was forced ovt of her in- 
trenchrients. In ſhort, Sir, it is im- 
pottible to give you a true notion of our 
ſport, unleis you would come one night 
amougtt u3z and thon 2h ; it he dire bly 
againſt the rules of our Locicty to adit 
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a male viſtant, we repoſe ſo much con- 
fi lence in vour blen c and raciturnity, 
that it was nge by the whole club, 
at our laſt ang. to give vou entrance 
one nig“ t I am your 
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| emu. th a prude next 
Thur 


Thougb I thark _—_ or her kind 
offer, I do not at prefer find in myſelt 
any incim**ion to v. att are my per; an 
with her and her rompiag compnanions. 
Iſhoal regard raviclf as a ſecond Cio- 
dius, we 'udin „ wn the my ſte rious rites 


ot the 1m ND. | Nt 0 (101: | apprche 4 
beir 4 e Rehe as much as the prude. 
The wing letter comes from 2 
gentien un, vhole take I find is much 
100 4 e to eniture tle icatt advance 
towards rommag I may perhaps here- 


4 

* * 4441 1 

Art 1 i» 1 . 
* 


9 - U rom the » ht int ne 1; 48% give N 
it tue 1. ibiect of a whole 


. ay tne mean time take it as 17 
tclilows in his own words. 


* * 9 | 
171% * 4 $1 1 m' 


Spectator; 


* 


1 is ray austortune to be in love with 
a ycung creature wao is d- WY com- 
miteing faults, which though they give 
me the utmeft unea! ſinels, I know not 
how to reprove her for, or even acqua 
her wich. She is pretty, dre Ts well, 
13 rien. and good-humoured; but either 
way Roxane or has no nation ot 
at which polite ple ha 
0 Kinguich by he _——— Del — 
7 y the Daelicacv. 
After our return from a walk the other 
day, ihe threw hertelt into an elbow- 
chair, and projicficd before a large com- 
any, that the was ail over in a Went. 
She told me this afternoon, that her 
ſtomach aked; and was complaining 
yeiterday at dinner of tomerthing that 
e tuck in her teeth.“ I treated her with 
a baſket of truft lift fmmer, which the 
eat ſo very gre: Pe as almoſt made me 
rejvlve never lev her more. In ſhort, 
Sw, I bean te tremble whenever I fee 
her _ ut to ſpeak ur move. As the 
des not want tente, if ſhe takes theſe 
hints Jari hapyy, if net, I am more 
than: trad, thi thetic thin A which 
oc & me EVER in tlie beliavic Ur Of Aa 
multre! + „ will appear infuppurtible in 
that of a wile, 


*PFCTATOR, 


Jam, Si, Fours, &c. 
NIV 


1 * 


+ 


* . . — 
Ie newt ter comes from a corre 
ſoundy. i * 1 ' Miner +: UT vers nen 
vine in dne Ac unt Wwaich inc Zwes 
Li b% » % To 
1 e * 
= 7 1 20 $ . Ss 4 
} i} 2 +þ 11 4 „ 89 4% . Ll i 15 — 
0 _ as ee 1 | e kn. [ 
nn tht of an void inn; been bes 
wh uncodiert und 
ley of to. nes hien der tv apt ta 
contract from. tier tot en. $ ct 
5 +1 
TYOUTS» £5 IC... IF FAITF:CS' aN wy 


Wiiiout Proveciutun. 1 can tay will 
4.1 1.0 - 


——Þ Man deiii not me, 


Nor Woman er. 


SPECTATOR, 


Therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare 
your own fe * i not be afraid of re- 
110 ing wirit is rich culeus in ours, and 
You will obligat leaſt one woman, who 
is your humble {rvrant, 

SUSANNA FROST, 


MR, EPECTATORS 


jp Am wite to a clergyman, and ca 
not help thinking that in yaur tent! 
or tithe character of womanbind youu 
meant motelt; ther fore I have no quan- 
ro] againit vou for the other nine cha- 
Your humble tervant, 


A. B. 


i 4% TY | 5 * 
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Y, NOVEMBER 9. 


ic As, s FPE CAVE TO. 
Hon, Er. xviitc 118. 1. VER. 68. 


Ch W i UM % & 4 2 25 10 WHOM, AYXD viiaTs AND WHER LT 


Happen 1 the ether der, as m wav 
is, to iel fte a little cœfes-houſe 

be vond Aladgote; and as 1 lat there, 
two or three very ron tenfible men 
were talking of the Spectator. One 
fail, that he had that mor ning drawn 
the great venent-ticket :; another wiſhed 
he had; but a thir b faked his head and 
fud, it was pity that the writer ct that 
paper was ſuch a nit of man, that it 
was no great matter whether he had :t 
or no. He is, it ſcems,, ſaid the 
good man, © the molt extravagant crea- 
ture in the world; has run through 
vaſt ſums, and vet been in continu al 

want; a man, for all he talks ſo well 
of economy, unht for any of the of- 
fices of lite by reaton of his protule- 
neſs. It would be an unh:ppy thing 
to be his wife, his child, or his friend; 
and vet he talks as well of tote du- 
ties of life as any one Much reftec- 
tion has brought me to fo caſv a con- 
tempt for every thing which is falte, that 
this heavy accuſation gave me no man- 
ner > uneaſineſs; hut at the tame tne 
it threw me into deep 3 t upon the 
ſubie&t of fame in general; and 1 could 
not but pity ſuch as were fo weak, as 
to value what the common people ſay 

ont of their own taikative tem hu to the 
advantage or diminution of tee whom 


Foot Ys 


they mention, without being moved ei- 
ther by malice or good-wiil, It will 
be too long to expaciate upon the ſenſe 
all mankind have of {ame, and the in- 
exprethble plenſure which there is in the 
approhation of worthy men, to all who 
are cap able of worthy actions; but me- 
thinks one may div; de the general word 
— into three different ſpecies, as it 
regards the different orders of mankind 
vio have any thing to do with it. 
Fame, therefore, my be divided into 
Story, which roupects the hero; reputa- 
tion, which is preferved by every gen- 

tleman; and credit, which mutt be | tup- 
por ted by every tradeſman, Theſe poſ- 
teffions in fame are dcarer than life to 
thote characters of men, or rather are 
the life of theſe characters. Glory, 
while the hero purſues great and noble 
enterprizes, is impregnable; and all tlie 
afnilants of his renown do but ſhew their 
pam and impatience of it's brightneſs, 
without throwing the leaſt ſhade upon 
it. Tf the foundation of an lugh name 
be virtue and ſervice, ail that is offered 
againtt it is but rumour, which 1s too 
ſhort-lived to ſtand up m competition 

w:th glory, which is everlaſting. 

Reputati ion, which is the portion of 
very man who weuld live with the ele- 
gait and knowing part of mankind, is 
a5 


THE SPECTATOR, 


as ſtable as glory, if it be well founded; 
and the common c2ulc of human 5 
cicty is thought concerned when we henr 
2 man of good behaviour calumniated: 
belides which, according to a previilins; 
cuſtom amongſt us, every man has his 
defence in his own arm: and reproach 
is [on checked, put out of countenance, 
and overtaken by diſgrace. 

The mort: unhappy of all men, and 
the moiſt pose. | to the malignity and 
wantornets ot the common voice, is the 
trader. Credit is undone in whiſpers, 
The tradetman's wound 1s recery od from 
one who is more private and more cru! 
than the ruſkan with the lanthorn and 
dagger. The manner of rep-wing a 

1an's name; a2 —“ Mr. Cath, Oh! do 


© you leave your money at lis ſhop? 
Me, do you know Nr. > 0. uin? 
« He is indeed a £ general merchant.“ T 
lay, 1 have cen, from the it-r ation of 
a man's nume, hiding one thou 2 of 
him, and ex vlaining what you hide, by 
ſaving fomerhing to his advan! v. nen 


you ſpeak, a merchant hurt in hi . . 
and him who cvery day he Ivo, lite- 
rally added to the value of his native 
country, undone by one who was oniy 
a burden and a biemith to it. Since 
every budy who knows the worid is en- 
ſible of this great evil, how careful 
ought a man to > be in his language of a 
racrchant! It may pothbly be in the 
power of a vcry ſhallow creature to lux 
the ruin of the belt family in the molt 
opulent city; and the more ſo, the more 
lughly he deſerves of his country; that 
is to ſay, the farther he places his wealth 
out of his hands, to draw home that of 
another climate. 
In this caſe an ill word may change 
plenty into want, and by a raſh ſentence 
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a free and gonerons fortune may in 2 
few days be reduced to beggnt e. How 
littſe does a onidy protor maine, that 
an idle phrate to the disfavour of a mer - 
chant may be as pry crowns in the con- 


lequence, as the forgery of a cleed to 
bar an inheritance would tb 19.0 gentle- 
man! Land ſtandds where it bid boi ed 


gentleman was calumniacd, ane the 


#1*c of a great ation 8 juni as it was 
betore columny des ettere to dtminiſk 
it; there is time, place, and gccaſien, 


contrived 
the trader ę 


cxpeétegd fo un rave! l * * T 
agninit thoſe chars ers ; but 
ho is ready only tor probable demands 
upon him, can have no armour :o:in{k 
the inquiſitive, the malicious, Ra the 
envious, who are preped to fill the 
crv to his dimenour. Fire and word 
we tow ergines of defiruction, in com- 
pariſon of the babbl-r in the caic of the 
merchant, 
For this reaſon I though tit an imi- 
tab le piece of } uma tv of a Seuthe nn 
Gf my a quaimtance, ho hav great va- 
ricty of affairs, oY nied to talk with 
warmth enough agnin : 0 zentle men by 
whom tbe the: It nim, inn lent with; 
but he wen never er any thing be 
urged again a mer with whom 
I; had : 457 VC f ere: Lee, 8 in court 
of juſtice, He uicd to fav, that to 
ſpeak ill of a m orc. ant, was to begin 
his ſuit with it 'gment an. 2 
One cannot, I think, tay n on this 
occaſion, than to repeat, a 8 mcrit 
of the merchant is above that of all other 
ſubiects; tor while he is untovched in 
his credit, his hand-writing is a n 


TINY. 


Gre 
portable coin for the tervice of his fel 
low- citizens, and his word the gol of 
Ophir to the country herein he reſides. 


3 


Ne CCXIX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER lo. 


VIX EA NOSTRA vs 


Ovip. MET. IE. XIII. VER. 141. 


THESE I SCARCE CALL OUR OWN. 


HERE are but few men who are 
not ambitious of diftinguiſhing 
themſelves in the nation or country where 
they live, and of growing conliderablc 
among thoſe with whom they converſe, 
There is a kind of grandeur ani reſpect, 
which the meaneſt and moſt inſignificant 
part of mankind endeayour to procure 


in the little circle of their friends and 
acquaintance. The pooreſt mechanic, 
nay, the man who lives upon common 
gets him his ſet of admirers, and 
delichts in that ſuperiority which he 
en'ovs over thoſe who are in ſome re- 
{pets beneath him. This ambition, 


JH” 
ans, 


Which is Latural to the foul of man, 
might 


422 TEE 
might methinks receive 2 very happy 
turn; and, if it were rightly Girl, 
contribute as much to a perſon's ate a- 
tage, as it generally does to his uncaſt- 
neis and {i{guiet. 

I mall rher*(ore put together forme 
thouchts on this ſu biet, winch I have 
rot met with in other vwr1rors; ant hat l 
ſet them down as they have ecenrrel to 
ine, without being at the pams to con- 
ne& or methode mem. 

Ali ſaperiority and pre- emĩnence that 
one man can have over another, mus he 
reduced to the notion of 17911, vhich, 
* conſidore\) lars. „is either tut of tor- 
tune, beds. or min. The first is that 
which connits in birth, title. on richer; 
and is the mot fcreian to ohr nature, 
and what we can the let call our own 
of anv of the three kin of quality, In 
relation io the budy, eallity gutes from 
health, frength, or beauty; which are 
p25er toy us, and more a fert of onr- 
felves than the former. Quaiity, 2s it 
regatels the mind, has it's ie from 
Lnosledge or virtue; and 18 that winch 
is more e ntial to us, and more int 
mater united with us than either oi the 
other two. 

The (ql ty of ſort une, touch wan 
bas lefs rea bu to value himtelt vp. . 
than on that of the body or min, is 
however the kind of quai which 1 
tlie mot ſuining figure in the eye of the 
worit. 

A virtue is the moſt reale wh] 
genuine fource of honour, we cenerally 
fn in titles an intimation 0 wm pore 
ticular merit they r u mend men 
to the high ſtt ans which cy 5 (T-12, 
Holineis is atcribed to the pophe; ma- 
jeſty to kings; ſrenity or n1.Qnefs of 
temper to princes; exceilence or pericce 
tion to ambaſſadors; grace to arci hi- 
ſhops; honour to pecis; Wor or ve- 
nerable behaviour to magiſtrates; 5rd 
reverence, which is of the ſame import 
as the former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great familias, ſuch 
attributes of honour arc gencrally cor- 
reſpondent with the virtues of the pzrion 
to whom they ae applicd; but in the 
deſcendents they are too often the marks 
rather of grandeur than of merit. The 
ſtamp and denomination ſtill continu-s, 
but the intrinſic value is frequently lot. 

The death - bed ſhews the emyhtineſs of 
titles in a true light. A poor diſpirited 
ſinner lies trembling under the appra- 


henſions of the ſtate he is entering on; 


Nuts 


SPECTATOR. 


an] is aſced by a grave attend int liow 
he 19% bocs? Another hears him 
6 addrefied t under the title of Hook. 
nets or Eiccllency, who lies under tcl 
mean cncumitioces of mortality, 2s re 
the dilgrace of human nature. Titles 
at luch a time lock rather like infults 
and mockery than reſpect, 

The trut! of it is, honours are in th! 
world un ler no reputation ; true quality 
15 neglected, virtue is oppreſii.d, aud vices 
triumphant. Ihe laſt dov will sti 
this diforder, and afũgn t every one 4 
ſtation ſuitable to the dignity of his 
character; ranks will be then adjuſted, 
and precedency ſet right. 

Methinks we ſhould have an amb. 
tian, if not to advance curſelves in ang 
ther wor el, at leait to prolerye ovr pil 
in it, and on:i:imne our infers +2 in, vie 
tue here, that they may no! bc pu! a 
us in a {tate which is to tel. the dine. 
nog for cite. nity. 

Men in Scripture are calle! © Fran. 
gers an ſulurners upon carta, an! 
lite 2 © pilgrimage. See crat 4 atten, 
as well as Chitin authors, under ie 
frne kind of mccaphcy, have repretontet 
the work as an inn, which was culy 
dehgned to feraihn us with accommy- 
dations in this our paiſiov. It is there- 
tere very ablurd to think of ſetting u. 
Cur rett before we cone to dur arr 1 's 
end, and not rather o take care of 145 
recepiion we thail there meet, than + 
2% cur thoughts on the 'ittle cone 
cheles and advantages wich we en o. 
ene above ancther in the gay to it. 

Epictetus makes 1% of acther k 
of allutiony, which very beautiful, 2 
wondertully prop:r to incline us to be 
farisfied with the poſt in which Provi 
denee has placed us. W. arc bore, 
Nys he, “as in a theatre, where cvery 
© one has a part allo#te.l to him. Tie 
great duty which lies upon a man is o 
act his part in peſfection. We may 
indeed ſay, that our part docs not 
ſuit us, and we coul4 act another bet- 
ter. But this,” ſays the philoſopher, 
is not our buſinets. All that we are 
concerned in is to excel in the part 
which is given us. It it be an im- 
proper one, the fault is not in us, but 
in him who has caſt our feverat parts, 
and is the great Diſpoſer of the drama. 
The part that was acted by this phi- 
loſopher himſelf was but a very indif- 
ferent one, for he lived and died a ſlave. 
His motive to contentment in this par- 

ticular 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


cular, receives a very great enforce- 
ment from the above-mentioned conſi- 
duration, if we remember that our 
in the other world will be new caſt, 
that mankind will be there ranged in 
different tations of ſuperiority and pre- 
eminence, in proportion as they have 
nere exceiled one another in virtue, and 
performed in their ſeveral polts of life the 
duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful paſſages in 


the little apocr book, intituled, 
The Willem 4 to ſet forth 
thy vanity of honour, and the like tem- 
poral bleſſings which are in fo t re- 
pute among men, and to comfort thoſe 
o have not the poſſeſſion of them. It 
repreſents in very warm and noble terms 
tus advance - ment of a good man in the 
oiher worll, and the great ſurpriſe 


which it produce among thoſe who 
are his 16 - rs in this. Then shall 
© the rie man ſtand in t bold- 
neſs b. 1c face of ſuch as have 
afflicte | and made no account 
of his When they ſee it, 
they 1}:..4i troubled with terrible 
fear, ani mill be amazed at the 


ſtrang:neis of his ſalvation, fo far be- 
vond all that they looked for. And 
they repentiug and groaning for an- 


— X ”® — » ju oo 
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6 — of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within them- 
© felves—** This was he whom we had 
« ſome time in derifion, and a proverb 
« of h. We fools accounted his 
. life madneſs, ani his end to be with- 
% out honour. How is he numbered 
„ among the children of God, and his 
lot is among the ſaints!” 
If the reader would fee the deſcrip- 
tion of a life that is paſſed away in va- 
nity) and among the ſhadows of pomp 
greatneſs, he may fee it very finely 
drawn in the fame place. In the mean 
time, fince it is neceſſary in the 
conſtitution of things, that order and 
dittinction ſhould be kept in the world, 
we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy 
the upper ſtations in it, would endeavony 
to ſurpaſs others in virtue, as much as 
in rank, and by their humanity and 
condeſcenſion make their ſuperiority ealy 
and acceptable to thoſe who are beneath 
them; and if, on the contrary, thoſe 
who are in meaner poſts of life, would 
conſider how they may better their con- 
dition hereafter, and by a juſt deference 
and ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, make 
them happy in thoſe bleſſings with which 
Providence thought fit to diſtinguiſſi 
them. C 


Ne CCXX. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 122. 


RUMORESQUE SERIT VARIOS—- 


Vire. EN. x11. v. 228. 


A THOUSAND RUMOURS SPREADS, 


SIR, 


HY will you apply to my father 
tor my love? = help it if 
he will give you my perſon; but I aſ- 
ſure you it is not in his power, nor even 
in my own, to give you my heart. Dear 


Sir, do but conſider the 9 
of ſuch a match; you are fifty - five, I 
twenty-one. You are a man of buſi- 


neſs, and mightily converſant in arich- 
metic and making calculations; be plea(- 
ed therefore lider 


agree, may take me or leave me; 
but if you will be ſo good as never to 
ſee me more, you will for ever oblige, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 
HENRIETTA. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


THERE are lo many artifices and 
modes of falle wit, and ſuch a va- 
riety of humour diſcovers itſolf among 
it's votaries, that it would be impothbie 
to exhault fo fertile a ſubject, if you 
would think fit to reſume it. The fol- 
lowing inſtances may, if you think fit, 
be added by way of appendix to your 
en 
t ical activity men- 
tioned by Horace, of an author. who 
ceuld compole two hundred verſes while 
he ſtootl upon one leg, has been imitat- 
ed, as I have heard, by a modern wrie- 
3 H er 


THE SPECTATOR, 


=p 
. 


: 


7. 
1 


? 


th 


they „ in an iſland where few are 
tity of their time. content without being thought wits, it 
I have known a gentleman of another will not be a common benefit, that wit 


4 
will uſe me with that agreeable ——œ 
and indifference which they do all the 
reſt of the world, and not ws drink to 
one another only, but ſometimes caſt a 

kind look, with their ſervice to, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 

NR. ons 
12 take it 


4 


f 


off my ſes any thing pecu- 
i whether 


0 
| 
| 


n 
Th 
ir 
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and homage I pay to her me- 
rit, as an impertinence or forwardneſs 
which ſhe is to obſerve and negle&t. I 
wiſh, Sir, you would ſettle the buſineſs 
of ſalutation; and to inform me 
how I ſhall reſiſt ſudden impulſe I 


have to be civil to what gives an idea of 


merit; or tell theſe creatures how to be- 
have themſelves in return to the eſteem 
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I have for them. affairs are ſuch, 
that your deciſion will be a favour to 
me, if it be only to fate the unneceſſary 
EAA ogy ogy > your wa 
at am » 4 
* , = | T. 


P. 8. There are ſome that do Know 
me, and will not bow to me. = 


% 


Ne CCXXI. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 


4a oro 
USQUE AD MAL Amos 


Hon. SAT. 111. . 1. v. 6. 


FAUM £GGS WHICH FIRST ARE SET UPON THE BOARD, 
TO APPLES RIFE, WITH WHICH IT LAST Is $TOR'D. 


HEN I have finiſhed any of my 
ſpeculations, it is my method to 
conſider which of the ancient authors 
have touched upon the ſuhject that I 
treat of. By this means I meet with 
ſome celebrated upon it, or a 
thought of my own expreſſed in better 
s, or ſome ſimilitude for the illuſ- 
tration of my ſubject. This is what 
gives birth to the morto of a ſpeculation, 
which Ly — 2 dg 
poets than - writers, as - 
mer generally give a finer turn to a 
than the latter, and by couching 

it in few words, and in harmonious 
numbers, make it more portable to the 


eee. 
ith at leaſt one ine in every pa · 
per, and very often finds his im | 
tion entertained by a hint that 
in his memory ſome beautiful paſſage of 
a claſſix author. | 

If was i !faying of an ancient philoſo- 
Pe: which 1 find ſome of our writers 

ve aſcribed to men Elisabeth, who 


— e ha 3 


| is 2 letter of 
retolnmendation.* It naturally makes 
the beholders inquiſitive into the perſon 
who is, the owner of it, and genefally 
 pkep! them in hs favour. A hand- 
3328 has the fame effect; be- 
iry beauty to a paper) and is ſome- 
Ames in d manner neceſſary when the 
writer is en 
Paradox to vu minds, as it thews 
Harb is ſa Shed by authorities, 
and' is not * in his opinion. 
„I must canfets, e motto id of little 


in what may appear a ſenti 


his antagomſt. 


uſe to an unlearned reader, fox which 
reaſon I conſider it as © a word to 


town 
yes one another, and 


his rival, The other finding 
his ion mouldering every Sun- 
day, and ing at what was 
the occaſion of it, reſolved to give his 


Paris a little Latin in his turn; but 


g unaequainted with any of the fa- 


thers, he d into his the 
whole book of u Genus, audi 

ever fuch explications to it as he 

might be for the benefit of his | 
He afrerwards entered As in pre- 


i, which he converted in the fame 
manner to the uſe of hiv 


Hh reners. 
This depend ———ů— 
audience, filed his church, and routed 


3H s3 The 
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The natural love to Latin, _— 
ſo lent in our common people, 
mails 3 me think that my 122 
fare never the among them from 
that little ſcrap which ap at the 
head of them; and what the more en- 
courages me in the uſe of quotations in 
an unknown tongue, is, that I hear 
the ladies, whole approbation I value 
more than that of the whole learned 
world, declare themſelves in a more par- 
ticular manner pleaſed with my Greek 
mottos. 

Deſigning this day's work for a diſ- 
fertation the two — Ke 
m , and having already diſpatc 
ns I hall, 15 the next place, 
diſcourſe upon thoſe ſingle capital 
letters, which are placed at the end of 
it, and which have afforded matter 
of (| ion to the curious. I have 
heard various conj upon this ſub- 


jet. Some tell us that C is the mark 
of thoſe papers that are written by the 
cl 


man, though others aſcribe them 
to the club in general: that the papers 
marked with K were written by my 
friend Sir that L. ſignies the 
lawyer, whom I have deſcribed in my 
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ich is placed at the eud of 
my papers, is that which 


with that letter, except Xenopho 
Xerxes, who can neither of them be 
ſuppoſed to have had any hand in theſe 
ſpeculations. 

In anſwer to theſe inquiſitive gentle- 
men, who have many of them made 
inquiries of me by „I muſt tell 
them the reply of an ancient philoſo- 
pher, who carried ſomething hidden 
under his cloke. A certain acquain- 
tance deũring him to let hun know what 
it was he covered to carefully I cover 
* it,' fays he, on p e that you 
6 ould not know.” I have made 
ule of theſe obſcure marks for the ſame 
purpole. They are, perhaps, little 
amulets or charms to preſerve the paper 
againſt the faicinationw and malice of 
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evil eyes; for which reaſon I would not 
have my reader ſurprized, if hereafter 
he ſees any of my papers marked with 
a Q, a Z, a V, an &c. or with the word 
Abracadabra. 


I ſhall, however, fo far explain my- 
ſelf to the reader, as to let him know 
that the letters C, L, and X, are ca- 


haliſtical, and more in them than 
it is proper for the world to be acquaint- 


ed with. Thoſe who are verſed in the 
iloſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear 
the Tetrachtys, that is, the number 
our, will know well that the num - 
ber Ten, which is iſied by the letter 
X, (and which has ſo much perplex td the 
town) has in it many particular powers; 
that it is called by platonic writers the 
complete number; that one, two, three, 
and four, put make up the num - 
ber ten; and that ten is all. But theſe 
are not myſteries for ordinary readers 
to be let into. A man muſt have ſpent 
many years in hard ſtudy before he can 
arrive to the know of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in Eng- 
land, who was chaplain to the Earl of 
Eſſex in Queen Elizabeth's time, that 
had an admirable head for ſecrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor ot 
divinity's » he preached before 
the univerſity of Cambridge upon the 
firit verſe of the firſt chapter of the fir 
book of Chronicles, in which, fays he, 
you have the three following words, 

Adam, Sheth, Enoſh. 
He divided this ſhort text into many 
parts, and by diſcovering ſeveral my- 
ſteries in each word, made a moſt learn- 
ed and elaborate diſcourſe. The name 
of this profound preacher was Dr. Ala- 
batter, of whom the reader may find a 
more particular account in Dr. Fuller's 
book of Engliſh Worthies. This in- 
ſtance will, I hope, convince my readers 
that there may be a great deal of tine 
writing in the capital letters which bring 
up the rear of my paper, and give them 
ſome fatisfaftion in that particular, 
But as for the full explication of theſe 
matters, I muſt refer them to time, 
which diſcovers all things. R 
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CUR ALTER FRATRUM CESSARE, ET LUPERE, ET UNCH, 
PRAEFERAT HERODIS PALMETIS 718010 


Hon. Er. 11. IB. 2. VER. 183. 


WHY, OF TWO BROTHERS, ONE HIS PLEASURE LOVES, 
PAEFERS HIS SPORTS TO HEROD'S FRAGRANT GROVES. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 is one thing I have often 
looked tor in your papers, and 
have as often wondered to find myſelf 
dilappointed; the rather, becauſe I think 
it a ſubject every way agreeable to your 
deſign, and by being left unattempted 
by others, ſeems reterved as a proper 
employment for you: I mean a diſquiſi- 
tion, from whence it proceeds, that men 
of the brighteit parts, and moſt com- 
prehenſive genius, completely furniſhed 
with talents for any province in human 
affairs; ſuch as by their wile leſſons of 
economy to others have made it evident, 
that they have the juſteſt notions of 
life, and of true ſenſe in the conduct 
of it from what unhappv contra- 
dictious cauſe it proceeds, 2 perſons 
thus finiſhe:l by nature and by art, 
ſhould ſo often fail in the management 
of that which they ſo weil underſtand, 
and want the addreſs to make a right 
application of their own rules. This is 
tertainly a prodigious inconũſtency in 
behaviour, and makes much ſuch a 
figure in morals as 2 monſtrous birth in 
naturals, with this difference only, which 
greatly aggravates the wonder, that it 
happens much more frequently; and 
what a blemiſi does it caſt upon wit and 
learning in the general account of the 
world? and in how ditadvantageous a 
ught does it expole them to the buſy 
of mankind, that there ſhould be 

ſo initances of perſons who have 
ſo conducted their lives in ſpite of theſe 
8 adrantages, as neicher to 
y in themſelves, nor uſeful to 

their friends; when every body ſees it 
was intirely in their on power to be 
eminent in both theſe characters? For 
my part, I think there is no ry fle ion 
more aſtoniſhing than to conſider one of 
theſe gentlemen ſpending a fair fortune, 
— in every body's debt without 
the apprehenſion of a future reck- 


Canrcn. 


on'ng, and at laſt leaving not only his 
own children, but poſſibly thoſe of 
other people, by his means, in ſtarving 
circumſtances; while a fellow, whom 
one would ſcarce ſuſpect to have a bu- 
man ſoul, ſhall perhaps raiſe a vaſt eſtate 
out of nothing, and be the founder of 


a family capable of being very conſider - 
able in their country, aud doing many 
i!luftrious ſervices to it. That this ob- 


ſervation is juſt, experience has put 
beyond all diſpute. But though the 
fact be ſo evident and glaring, yet the 
eaxuſcs of it are (till in t ak, which 
makes me perſuade myſelf, that it would 
be no unacceptable piece of entertain- 
ment to the town, to inquire into the 
bidden ſources of to unaccountable an 
evil. 1am, Sir, 

| Your moſt humble ſervant. 


What this correſpondent wonders at, 
has been matter of admiration ever fince 
there was any ſuch thing as human life. 
Horace reflects this inconſiſtency 
very agreeably in the character of 
Tigellius, whom he makes a mighty 
pretender to economy, and tells you, 
you might one day hear him ſpeak the 
molt philoſophic things imaginable con- 
cerning being contented with a little, 
and his contempt of thing bac 
mere neceffaries, and in half a week 
after ſpend a thouſand pound. When 
he ſays this of him with relation to ex- 
pence, he deſcribes him as unequal to 
himtelf in every other circumttance cf 
life. And indeed, it we confider laviſh 
men carefully, we ſhall find it always 

s from a certain incapacity of 
poſſeſſing themſelves, and finding enjoy- 
ment in their own minds. Mr. Dryden 
has expreſſed this very excellently in the 
char of Zimri. 


A man ſo various, that he ſe:m'd to be 

Nor one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Sr if in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by itarts, and nothing long; 
Bur 
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But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymiſt, fidler, ſt- teſ nan, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, 


drinking, 
Befides ten thouſand freaks that died in 
thinking. 
Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 
In ſomething new to with or th enjoy! 
In ſquand"ring wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. 


This looſe ſtate of the foul hurries 
the extravagant from one purſuit to an- 
other; and the reaſon that his expences 
are greater than another's, is, that his 
wants are alſo more numerous. But 
what makes ſo many go on in this way 
to their lives end, is, that they certain- 
ly do not know how contemptible — 
are in the of the reſt of mank i 
or rather, that indeed they are not ſo 
contemptible as they deſerve. Tully 
fays, it is the greateſt of wickedneſs to 
leſſen your eſtate. And if a 
man would thoroughly conſider how 
much worſe than baniſhment it muſt be 
to his child, to ride by the eitate which 
ſhould have been his, had it not been fhe 
his father's injuſtice to him, he would 
be ſmitten with the 1 more 
deeply than can be u 
but * who is a father. the Box. 
can he nothing more afflicting, than to 
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think it had been happier for his ſon to 
have been born of any ather man living 
than himſelf. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, 
but it is certainly a very important leſ- 
fon, to learn how to enjoy ordi life, 
and to be able to reliſh your being with 
out the tranſport of tome paſſion, or 
gratification of ſome appetite. For 
want of this capacity, the world is filled 
with whetrers, tipplers, cutters, ſippers, 
and all the numerous train of thole who, 
for want of thinking, are forced to be 
ever exerciſing their feeling or taſting. 
It would be hard on this occaſion to 
mention the harmleſs ſmoakers of to- 
bacco and takers of ſnuff. 

The flower part of mankind, whom 
my correſpondent wonders ſhould get 
2 are the — formed 

t purtuit: can expect diſtant 
things without impatience, becauſe they 
bo hoe bg of their way either 

vio ion or keen ite to an 
— * To men addiied ro delights” 
uineſs is an interruption 
are cold to dehghts buſineſs is an enter- 
tainment. For which reaion it was ſaid 
to one who commended a dull man for 
his icatron—* No thanks to him; 
© if he had no bulinets, he would have 
© nothing to do. T 
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o SUAVIS ANIMA! QUALEM TE DICAM BONAMy 
ANTEHAC FUISSE, TALES CUM SINT RELIQUE! 


Puaps, Fas. I. LIB. 3. VER» 5. 


@ 3WEELT soul now GOOD MUST YOU HAVE BEEN HERES TOFORE, WHEN YOUR 


2 1 
fate of thoſe multitudes of an- 
cient writers who flouriſhed in Greece 
and Italy, I conſider time as an immenſe 
ocean in which many noble authors are 
intirely ſwallowed up, many very much 
— 17 ſome quite diſ- 
jointed and broken into pi while 
ſome have wholly eſcaped the common 
wreck; but the number of the laſt is 
very ſmall. 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. 
VIaã G. En. 1. vr. 112. 


One here and there floats on the vaſt abyſs. 

Among the mutilated poets of anti- 
quity, there is none whoſe fragments 
ace fo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. 


REMAINS ARAI $0 DELIiCious! 


They give us 2 taſte of her way of 
writing, which is perfectly conformable 
with ' character we 
find of her, in the remarks of thoſe 
critics who were converſant with 
works when were intire. One 
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or no 
in, or the reſol puſh 
them to or the 
bruiſes which they often received in their 
fall, baniſhed all the tender ſentiments 
of love, and 1 another 
turn; thoſe this leap 
paſſion. cure, 

in 
it regards the fol- 
lowing * 
lation of it as i 
whoſe admirable 
| oe dec y ſo well recei 

reader will find jn it that pathetic 

&mplicity which is fo im, 


A 
** 
2 
F 
8 f. 


O goddeſs! 
. The 
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withſtanding it has all the eaſe and ſpirit 
of an original. In a word, if the ladies 


— 1 . the manner of 
ting iſed by the fo much cele- 
brated Sap » they may here fee it in 
it's genvine and natural beauty, with- 
out any foreign or affected ornaments. 


AN HYMN TO VENUS. 
1. 


Venus, beauty of the 
0 Dre 
Gaily falſe in gentle ſmiles, 
Full of love ing wiles ; 
um my heart remove 
waſting cares and pains of love. 

11. 

If ever thou haſt kindly heard 
A ſong in ſoft diftreſs preferr'd, 
Foto — vom, 
O gente goddeſs ! hear me now. 
Deſcend, thou bright, immortal gueſt, 
In all thy radiant charms confeft. 


Thou once didft leave 
And all the golden roofs above: 
The car thy wanton ſparrows drew, 
Hov'ring in air they lightly flew; 
As to my bow'r they wing d their way, 
I ſaw their quiv rintz pinions play. 

IV, 
The birds diſmiſs'd (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again : 
Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In op bong nly feature ſmil d. 
And aſk'd what new complaints I m:de, 
And why I call'd you to my aid? 

V. 
What frenzy in my buſom rag d, 
And by what cure to be aſſwag d? 
What gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils ſecure ? 
© Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, 


He foon ſhall court thy lighted charms; 
now thy off rings he deſpiſe, 

ſoon to thee ſhall ſacriſice; 

w he freeze, he ſoon Rall burn, 
victim in his turn.” 


Thy needful preſence I implore | 
In pity come and eaſe my grief, 

ing my diſtemper d ſoul relief, 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, 
Aud give me all my heart deſire: 


Vidam. 
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Madam Dacicr obſerves, there is 
ſomething very preity in that circum- 
ſtance of this ode, wherein Venus is 
deſcribed as ſending away her chariot 
upon her arrival at Sappho's lodgings, 
to denote that it was not a ſhort tran- 
fent viſit which ſhe intended to make 
her. This ode was preſerved by an 
eminent Greek critic, who inſerted it 
entire in his works, as a pattern of per- 
tect ion in the ſtructure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another ode of 
this great poeteſs, which is likewiſe ad- 
mirable in it's kind, and has been tranſ- 
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lated by the fame hand with the fore. 
going one. I ſhall ige wy reader 
with it in another paper. In the mean 
while, I cannot but wonder, that theſe 
two finiſhed pieces have never been at. 
tempted before by any of our own coun- 
trymen. But the truth of it is, the 
compolitions of the ancients, which have 
not in them any of thoſe unnatural wit- 
ticiſms that are the delight of ordinary 
readers, are extremely difficult to ren- 
der into another tongue, fo as the beau - 
ties of the original may not appear weak 
and faded in the ion. 8 


Ne CCXXIV. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 


ore Tr TRANIT CONSTRICTOS CLORITA CUELRU 
NON MINUS IGNUOTOS GENEROSISo—_ 


Hos. SAT. vi. . 1. v. 23. 


— tos vs SHINING CHARIOT SWIFTLY DRAWS 
wITH EQUAL WHIRL THE NOBLE AND THE BASE. 


F we look abroad n the 
[| multitude of — and —— 
vour to trace out the principles of action 
in every individual, it will, I think, 
ſeem wr oy 4g ay that ambition runs 
through the whole ſpecies, and that 
every man, in proportion to the vigour 
of his complexion, is more or leſs actu- 
ated by it. It is indeed no uncommon 
thing to meet with men, who by the 
natural bent of their inclinations, and 
without the diſcipline of philoſophy, 
aſpire not to the heights of power and 
grandeur; who never ſet their hearts 
upon a numerous train of clients and 
dependencies, noi other gay appendages 
of greatnels; who are contented with a 
competency, and will not moleſt their 
tranquillity to gain an abundance: but 
it is not therefore to be concluded that 
ſuch a man is not ambitious ; his defires 
may have cut out another channel, and 
determined him to other purſuits; the 
motive however may be ſtil] the ſame; 
and in theſe cafes likewiſe the man may 
be equally puſked on with the defuve of. 
diſtinction. 

Though the pare conſciouſneſs of 
worthy actions, ahſtracted from the 


views of lar applauſe, be to 2 ge- 
nerous 7 an ample reward, yet thi 


defire of diſtinction was doubtlefs im- 
planted in our natures as an additional 
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incentive to exert ourſelves in virtuous 
excellence. 

This paſſion, indeed, like all others, 
is frequently perverted to evil and ig- 
noble purpoſes ; ſo that we may account 
for many of the excellencies and follies 
of life upon the ſame innate principle, 
to wit, the deſire of being remaxkable: 
for this, as it has been differently cul- 
tivated by education, ſtudy and con- 
verie, will bring forth ſuitable effects as 
it falls in with an ingenuous diſpoſition, 
or a corrupt mind ; it does accordingly 
expreſs itielf in acts of magnanimity or 
felfiſh cunning, as it meets with a good 
or weak underſtanding. As it has been 
employed in embelliſhing the mind, or 
adorning the outſide, it renders the man 
eminently praiſe-worthy or ridiculous. 
— * yy ef ny is not to be 4 2 

ned only to one paſſion or purſuit; 
as the ſame humours, in — 
otherwiſe different, affect the body after 
different manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring 
inciple within us ſometimes breaks 
rth upon one object, ſometimes upon 
another. 
It cannot be doubted, but that there 
is as great a deſire of in a ring of 
wreſtlers or cudgel- players, as in any 
other more 1 competition. for ſu- 
periority. No man that could avoid it, 
would ever ſuffer his head to be * 
| 5 
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hut out of a nrinciple of honour. This 
is che ſecret ſpring that puſhes them for- 
ward; and the ſuperiority which they 
Zen above the undiſtinguiſhed many, 
his more than repair thole wounds they 
have received in the combat. It is Mr. 
Waller's opimon, that Julius Cæſar, 
h1i he not been maſter of the Roman 
enmis, would in all probability have 
made an excellent wreltler. 


Great Jul us, on the mountains bred, 
A flock pechaps or herd had led; 

He that the world ſubdu d, had been 
But the beſt wreſfler on the green. 


That he ſih luci the world, was o- 
ing to the accidents of art and know- 
edge; hal he not met with thote al- 
vintages, the tune {parks of emulation 
would have kind within him, and 
rrompted him to diſtinguiſch huntelt in 
ome en'erprize of a lower nature. Since, 
t Vergtote, no man's lot is fo ung lterahly 
neck in this life, but that a thuuſund 
Jcerlents may either torward or ditap- 
point his advancement, it is, methinka, 
a pleatant and inottenſive ſpeculation, to 
conſider a great man as diveited of all 
dne advyentitious circumfitances of for- 
ne, and to bring him down in ons“ 
imagination to that low ſtation of life, 
tie nature of which bears fome diſtant 
eſemblance to that high ore he is at 
preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may 
view him exereiſing in miniature thoſe 
talents of nature, which being drawn 
eut by education to their full length, 
enable him for the diſcharge of ſome 
important employment. On the other 
hand, one may raiie uneducated merit 
to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, as may 
ſeem equal to the poſſible extent of his 
improved capacity. | 

Thus nature furniſhes a man with a 
general appetite of glory, education de- 
termines it to this or that particular ob- 

et, The deſire of diſtinction is not, 
think, in any instance more obſervable 
chan in the variety of outſides and new 
appenrances, which the modiſh part of 
the world are obliged to provide, in or- 
der to make theniſclvts renmarkabie; ior 
any thing glaring or particular, either 
in behaviour or apparel, is known to 
have this good eſfect, that it catches the 
eye, and will not ſutfer you to pats ove 

the perſon fo ador ned without due notice 
and obſervation. It has hkewiie, upon 
this account, been frequently reſented 
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as a very great izht, to leave any gen- 
tleman out of a ;umpoon or Hitire, who 
has as much right to be there as his 
neighbour, hecauſe it ſuppoſes the per- 
fon nut eminent enouah to be taken no- 
tice of, To this puonate tundneis for 
diſtinction are ow:ng various trolictome 
and irregular practices, as fallyir; ont 
into nocturnal exploits, breaking of 
windows, finging cf catches, beating 
the watch, getting drunk twice a day, 
killing 2 great number of horſes ; wirn 
many other enterpriz:s of the like fiery 
nature: for certainly many à man is 
more rakiſh and extravagant than he 
would willingly be, were there not 
others to look on and give their appro- 
bation. 

One very common, and at the ſame 
time the moſt al ſurd ambition that ever. 
ſhewed itſelf in human nature, is that 
which comes upon a man with expe- 
rience and old age, the ſcaſon when it 
might be expeGied he ſhould be wileſt; 
and therefore it cannot rec ve uny of 
thoſe leſſening circumſtances witic. dug 
in ſome meaſure, excuſe the ditorderiy 
ferments of youthful blood: I mean 
the paſſion for getiing money, exclume 
of the character of the provident father, 
the affectionate hutbar:d, or the genero':s 
friend. It my be remarkef, for the 
comfort of honeſt poverty, that this de- 
fir: reigns molt in thoſe who have but 
few good qualities to recommend tum. 
This is a weed that will grow in a bar» 
ren foil, Humanity, goud- nature, and 
the advantages of a liberal education, 
are incompatible with avarice. It is 
ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abje 
paſſion kills all the noble ſentiments and 
generous ambitions that adorn human 
nature; it renders the man ho is over - 
run with it a peeviſh and crucl maſter, 
a ſevere parent, an unfociahie huſband, 
a ditant and miſtruſtful friend. Bur 
it is more to the preient purpoſe to con- 
ſider it as an ahr pation of the heart, 
rather than as a vicious afection ct the 
mind. As there are frequent mftanc.s 
to be met with cf a proud husulity, to 
this paſſion, contrary to mot others, 
allects applauſe, by avoiding all ſhew 
and appearance; for this re:10n it wilt 
not tomecinies endure even the common 
decencies of apparet. * A covetous man 
* will call himſelf poor, that you may 
* ſoothe his vanity by centracicting 
* him.” Love, and the deſire of glory, 
as they are the mo{t natural, fo they are 
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capable of being refineſ into the moſt de- 
licate and ratwnal puſſiuns. It is true, 
the wiſe man who {trikes out of the ſecret 
paths of a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the ſplendour of a 
court, and the untelt weight of public 
employment, whether he tucceeds in his 
attempts or no, utually comes near 
enough to this painte:} greatneis to dis- 
gern the duubing; he is then deſirous of 
extricating himtelf out of the hurry of 
ute, that he may pats away the remain- 
der of his days in tranquility and re- 
tirement. 

It may be thought then but common 
prudence in a man not to change 2 bet- 
zer ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to quit 
that which he knows he ſhall take up 
again with pleature; and yet if human 
life be not a little moved with the gentle 
Zules ot hope and ferrs, there may be 
tome danger of it's itagnating in an un- 
manly indolence and fecurity. It is a 
known ſtory of Domitian, that after he 
hu poſt He hinilelt of the Roman em- 
pre, his defires turned upon catcaing 
fiies, Active and malculine ſpirits in 
the vigour of youth neither can nor 
ought ro remain at reſt; if they debar 
themſelves from aiming at a noble oh- 
jet, their deſires will move downwards, 
and they will feel themſelves actuated 
by ſome low and ahject paſſion. Thus 
if you cut off the top branches of a tree, 
and will not ſuffer it to grow any higher, 
it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but 
will quickly ſhoot out at the bottom. 
The man, indeed, who goes into the 
world only with the narrow views of 
ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe 
of an idle multitude, as he can find no 
ſolid contentment at the end of his 
journey, fo he deſerves to'tmeet with 
dilappointments in his way ; but he 
who is actuated by a nobler principle, 
whole mind is fo far enlarged as to rake 
in the pro: pect of his country's good, 
who is enamoured with that praite 
which is one of the fair attendants of 
vu tue, aud values not thule acciatua- 
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tions which are not ſeconded by the im- 
partial teſtimony of his own mind; who 
repines not at the low ſtation which 
Providence has at preſent allotted him, 
but yet would willingly advance him- 
ſelf by juit:fable means to a more tiung 
and wlvantageous ground; f::ch a man 
is warmed with a generous emulation; 
It 18 a virtuous movement in him to 
wiſh and to endeavour that his power of 
doing good may be equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, 
and {ent into the world with great abi- 
lities, is capable of doing great good 
or miſchief in it. It ought, therriore, 
to be the care of education to intuic m 
the untainted youth early notices of jut- 
tice and honour, that fo the pefſible 
advantages of good parts may not take 
an evil turn, nor be perverted to bu e 
and unworthy purpoſes. It is the bu. 
ſinels of religion and philoſophy rot (> 
much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as tv 
regulate and direct them to valua!:l. 
well-choſen objects: when theſe hae 

inted out to us which courfe we m 
[awfully ſteer, it is no harm to {et out 
all our fail; if the ſtorms and tempeſis 
of adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, an! 
not ſufter vs to make the haven where 
we would be, it will however prove no 
ſmall confolation to us in theſe circum- 
ſtances, that we have neither miſtaken 
our courſe, nor fallen into calamitics of 
our own procuring. 

Religion, therefore, were we to con- 
fider it no farther than as it interpotes 
m the affairs of this life, is highly va- 
luable, and worthy of great veneration ; 
as it ſettles the various pretenſions, and 
otherwiſe interfering intereſts ot mortal 
men, and thereby conſults the harmony 
and order of the great community; as 
it gives a man room to play his part, 
and exert his abilities; as it animates 
to actions truly laudable in themſelves, 
in their effects beneficial to ſociety; as 
it inſpires rational ambition, coriects 


love, and elegant deſire. 
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Have often thought it the minds of 
men were Janl Open, We Mould {re 
but little ditForence between that of the 
Vie man and that of the fool. There 
are infinite reverics, numbetleſs extra- 
vng ines, an a p<rptua! train of va- 
nit es. Wich tits through both. The 
grew difference is, that the #4 lng 
how to ick and cull his theres for 
couveriatien, by ſuppretiing fore, and 
common ting others; wihrreas the 
other bs then all nd: (fe: ent! fi Q* ;* 
j lus fort of l etion [ion 
ever, has no p 2 10 care la- 
tion, le Wer ine e ends. On 
fuck ne witelt men very often 
ta K UK wenket; tr indeed be 
talking with a fr 14 1s nothing elie but 
thinkin” an ud, 

Tv''y has therefore very miftly 
poſed a precept lehvered by Fane an- 
ger t wife rs, that 4 wan hould live 
Ai m his caemy 'n ſuc a manner, as 
might ' we hen rom to hecoine his 
friend; wand with his frient in touch a 
many, that t te. became his enemy, it 
thou no be in his one to hurt lim. 
The firtt part ot tvs rule, Wich re- 
carts our hehavieur torres an enemy, 
15 inde: vers returnable, as well as very 
r tential; but the latter part of it 
w: 1 regails ovr behuvionr rowards a 
tene, tavours more of cunning than of 
ditcretien, and would cut x man ik 
from ther e t plenfures of life, wich 
al- the treedorns of cunveriiton vith a 
Nuem iriend. B. wles hat when a 
tend is turned into an enemy, m, us 
the fon of Sirach calls him, a bevw+rryer 
oi lecrets, the world is fault enougu to 
accu the perfihiouſpeſs of the friend, 
rither than the maducretion of the perion 
do connded in hun, 

Ducretion does not only ſhew itſelf 
m words, hut in all rhe circumſtances of 
action z and is ks an under-agent of 
Providence, tg guide and direct us in 
the ordinary concerns of ste. 

There ave many more f. ning quali- 
tias in the mind of man, hut there is 
none to utcful as dilerction; it is this 
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EX 


indeed which gives a valne to a! 
reſt, which fets them at work wn © 

proper times and places, ant 1 1 
to the advantage of the pe: > 
pofſeſſe:} of them. With uren en 


* 
= 
is pe ontry, and wit impertinence; vi. 


tuen b locks te vwoknes; the Feit 
t „ quaxity a man to be more 
i rs,. and active to his 


Cen W 


Nor does - make 2 man 


mier of his « + t Fother 
„ „5. The diſerect „ 8 it the 
talents of. thuſe he conver « id 
kr wes how to Ny them 1 


utes. Acco hn v, He look in 
icuar conmumnnes ant diviſionn -t 
men, we m2y ot that it is the dit- 
erect m in, nt the vt, nor the earned, 
nor the bruv , wh: guides the converſa- 
tion, a Lives meatures to the lucietys 
A man with great tients, bur void of 
diiſcretioil, is ue Pole hemus in the 
fable, frone en bin, enetued with an 
ſrreſiittbie force, Which for want of 
ſi cht is of no ute to him. 

Though a man has all other perfec- 
tio s, and wants diteretion, he will be 
of no great conſequence in the world; 
wit it he has this f gl talen in perſec- 
tion, and but a common ſhare of others, 
he may do what he p.cates in his partt- 
cular ation of life, 

At the Cime time that T think diſcre- 
tion the molt usul trlent 2 man can be 
malter ot, I look vpon cunning to he 
the accompliſhmert of little mean un- 
g-1-o0us minds, Diſcretion points out 
te nobleſt ends to us, and purſues the 
moſt proper and laudable metheds of 
attaining them: cunning nas only pri- 
vate felt. aims, and ſticks it nothin 
winch may make them ſucce-d, Dife 
cretion has large and extended views, 
ard. ike a weil formed eve, commande 
a whole horizon: cunning is a kind of 
ſhort ſightednceis, that dliſcovers the mi- 
nuteſt objects wulcn are gear at hand, 
but is not able to difcern things at a 
diſtance. Dilcretion, the more it is diſ- 
covered, gives the greater authority to 

312 


1 
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the perſon who paſſeſſes it: cunning, 
when it is once detected, loics it's for ©, 
and makes a man incapable ct bringing 
about even thote events which he might 
have dong, hal he pafled only for a plain 
man. D. . is the perieftion ot 
reaivn, and a guide to us in ali the du— 
ties of life; cunning kind of in- 
Finer, thit oniv looks ont atter our im- 
meckiate mierctt ar welfare. Diicre- 
tion is only tound in men of trong 
fente and good underftanding: cunn ing 
is often to be met with in brutes them⸗ 
Klees, and in perſons who arc but the 
teweſt removes from them. In flow, 
cunning is only the mimtic of diteretion, 
and max pats upon weak men. in the 
fame manner as vivie!'y is often Mite 
taken tor wit, and gravity fo wien. 
The cult of mind wirch is aura 
a ditcreer man, makes him jook forwird 
into tuturtev, and confider what aul be 
his condition millions of ages hence, aus 
well as what it is at pretent. He knows 
that the mitcry or happineſs which gte 
re{crved for hem in another werd, lote 
nothing of ther realicy by being z laged 
at (© great A diftavce trum him. The 
obircts do not appear lite to him he- 
cauſe the * are remote. He counitiers 
that tho! Hieatures and pains aich he 
hid in —— v, approach ncarer to him 
evervnoment, ann { will he pretent with 
hm in their tl eig! it and meature, 
as much as ttc! pans and pleaiures 
witch he tecls at this very inſtant. For 
this reaten he is careful to cure to 
bimfelf tnt which is th e propr han. 
pincis of his nature, and the ultimmte 
deſign of his bring. He curics his 
tin Ce ts to the eim of ever v acki. ng 
ani contfulers the moſt diſtant, as weil 
as {he mui immecdtinre cftects ct it. He 


ſuperledes every little proſpect of gain 
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and adrantage which offers itſelf here, 


it he docs not find it conſiſtent with h. 
views of an hercafter. In a word, bis 
hopes are full of immortality, his ſchem«; 
are large and glorious, and his conduc: 
ſuitable to one who knows his true in- 
tereſt, and how to purſue it by preper 
methods. 

I have, in this eſſay upon diſcretion, 

onſidered it both as an r e 
an as a virtue, and have therefore du 
ſcribed it in it's full extent; not only n= 
it is conver{ant about worklly affairs, 
but as it regards our whole exiſtence; 
not only as it is the gude of a mortal 
c:cature, but as it is in general the di- 
rector of a reaſonable being. It is in 
tis light Vat dilcretion is repreſented 
by the wit- man, who ſometimes men— 
tions it wider the name of difcret.on, 
and fortunes under that of witdom. 
Ir is inveel, as deicribed in the latter 
part of this paper, the grcateſt wildem. 
but at the ſame tine in the power «| 
every one to attain. It's advantages are 
infinite, but it's acquiſition eaſy; or, to 
ſpcak of hier in the words of the : apo- 
cryphal writer whom I quoted in my 
laſt Sar day's paper Wildom is £l4- 
0 rious, and never facleth away, yet ſhe 


is cußiy hen of them that love her. 
© and foun't of ſuch as ferk her. She 
« preoventcth them thut defire her, in 
© making her ſelf frtt known unto them. 
Ile that ſec keth her early, ſhall have 
no great travel: fur he ha ll fend bo 
„ ſ:tting at his dovrs. To think therc- 
© fore upon her is perfection of wit- 
© dom, and Wheſo waickeih for het 
© ſhaii quickly be without care. Fu; 
© ſhe gecth abont fexing fuch as are 
worthy of her, ſliwah herfelf 14- 
© vonrabiy unto them in the ways, aud 
© niceteth them in every thought,” 
C 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 
MUTUM EST FICTURA POEM, Hos, 
A TICTURE ND A YOTM WITHOUT WOR DE, 
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or, concern as it fits upon him who 
dfavn, but has u der ihute teaturcs t 
he:9n Ci ihe Pe's imagination, 
wiat ſtrang images of virtue and d- 
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. * CY ! I 
monty might we Lot expect Wour 5 


inſtilleck into the nid tion the la us 
of the pencil? This is a poctry Winch 


Wwouutid De undcritocd with thi Trey 1 s Ca- 
pas. , 
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Nicitw, an! leſs expence of time, than 
nat is taught by writings; but the uſe 
of it is generally perverted, and that 
a Imirable ill proſtituted to the baſolt 
and moſt unworthy ends. Who is the 
better nan for beholding the moſt beau- 
tiful Venus, the beſt wrought Bacchanal, 
the images of ſleeping Cupiqs, ſanguich— 
ing nymphs, or any of the repreſenta- 
tions of goss, gold Ns, demi,zo'ts, la- 
ters, Polyphemes, tphinxes, or fawns? 
But if the virtucs and vices, which are 
{© met'mes pretended to be reprefente'l 
wider fac draughts, were given us by 
tc painter in tue characters of real lite, 
and the perſons of men and women 
whoſc actions have rendered them laud- 
ale or infamons; we ſhould not fe a 
TnoQd niſtory-picee without receiving an 
inſtructive leur. There nevds vo 
other proof of this truth, than the teſti- 
mony of every reatonable creature who 
has ſeen the cartons in her My-|ty's 
gallery at Hampton Court: thete are 
repreſentations of no leis actions than 
thoſe of our bleed Saviour and his 
apoſtles. As I now it and recollect 
the warm images which the admirable 
Rwwhacl has raiſed, it is impoſſible even 
from the fiint traces in one's memory 
of what one h:s not ſeen theſe two years, 
to be unmoved at tne horror and re- 
verence wich appear in the whole l- 
ſembly when the mercenary man tell 
down dead; at the amazement of the 
man horn blind, when he firſt receives 
ſignt; or at the gracelæis indignation of 
the forcerer, when he 1s ſtruck blind, 
Tone lame, when they firſt find ſtrength 
in their feet, ſtand doubtful of their new 
vigour, The teavenly apoitlcs appear 
acting thele great things, with a deep 
jene of the imfirmities Which they re- 
line, hut no value of themtelves who 
a miniſter to their weaknets. They 
k now themielves to be but inſtrumentsz 
A the generous diſtroſs they are yoint- 
ein when divine honours are offered 
to them, is a repreſentation in the molt 
ci ullte degree of the beauty of holi— 
nes. When S-. Paul is preaching to 
th Atheninne, with what wondertul art 
arc almott all the different tempers of 
mankimd ropretente in that elegant an- 
dicace? You ſee one credutous of all 
that is ſaid, another wrapt up in «dp 
ſucpencc, another ſaying there is He 
realon in wliat he favs, another angry 
that the apuilic defiroy s a farcurite opt 
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nion which he is unwilling to give up, 
another wholly convinced and holding 
out his hands in rapture, while the ge- 
nerality attend, and wait for the opi - 
nion of thoſe who are ct leading cha- 
raters in the aſſeinbly. I will not pre- 
tend fo much as to mention that chart 
on which is drawn the appearance of 
our blefled Lord after his reſurrtction. 
Preſent authority, late ſuffering, hu- 
mility and majeſty, detpgt command, 
and divine love, are at once ſeated in his 
ccleſtial atpect. The Fgures of the eleven 
apoſtles are all in the (ſame paſſion of 
admiration, but diſcover it differently 
according to their characters. Peter 
receives his NIaſter's orders on his knees 
with an admiration mixed with a more 
particular attention: the two next with 
a more open extaly, though fhil con- 
ſtrained by the awe of the Divine pre- 
tener: the beloved ditciple, whom I 
take to be the right of the two firſt 
h.ures, has in his countenance wonder 
drowne| in love; and the laſt perſunage, 
whole hack is towards the ſpectators, 
and his fide towards the pr: fence, one 
would fancy to be St. Thomas, as 
abaſhed by the conſcience of his former 
diffidence; which perviexed concern it 
is polſible Raphael thought too hard a 
taix to draw but by this acknowledg- 
ment of the difficulty to detcribe it. 

The wh« le work is an exerciſe of the 
highett piety in the painter; and all the 
touches of religious mind are expreſſed 
in a manner much more forcible than can 
pollihly he performed by the moit mov- 
ing eloquence, Theſe invaluable pieces 
a1 very ily in the hands of the greateſt 
and matt p'ons ſovereign in the world; 
and cannot be the frequent object of 
every one at their own leiſure: but as 
an engraver is to the painter, what a 
pantry is to an author, it is worthy her 
Naieſtv's name, that ſhe has encou- 
raved that noble artiſt, Monfienr Do- 
rignv, to publiſh theſe works of Ry. 
phacl. We have of this gentleman a 
piace of the Transfguration, which, . 
think, is held a work {cond to none in 
the wort. 

Viethinks it would he ridiculous in 
our people condition, after their large 
how to tig ners of ro vame or MC» 
rit, ſhould meV overlook this occation 
of having, tor a triſhng ſehb!cription, a 
work wich it is umpoittble for a mon 
et leute to behold, without being war 

with 
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with the nobleſt ſentiments that can be 
mipired by love, admiration, compai- 
hon, contempt of this world, and EX - 
pectution of a better. 

It is certainly the greateſt honour we 
can do our country, to diſtinguiſh ſtran— 
gers of merit who apply to us with hm 
deſty and diffi dence, wht: ch ge neratly 
accompanies merit. No opportunity 
this kind ought to be neg 
modelt behaviour 


tected; aud: 
ſhould alarm us to 
examine whether we do not lol Llome- 
thing excellent under that Giind- 

vantage in the poſſa Mor of thit qua- 
lity. Mr fk] in paintings. where one 
1s not dicted by he * fron of te 
pictures, is tv inconſiderable, that Tam 
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in very great perplexity when I offer to 
ſeak of any pertormances of paint-r*, 
o land kips, buildings, or fingle figures. 
FT rs makes me at a loſs how to nen- 
tion the pieces which Mr, Bout expotes 
to (1, by auction on Weine fav vext 
in Chandos Street: but having heard 
him commented by thoſe who hare 
bought of him heretofore tor great in- 
tegrity in his Ge: ting, and overheard 
him himtell, _ 15h a Jaudabie painter, 
{iv nothing o f his own was fit to come 
mio the room "with hole he had to ici], 


T tewed I fliguid lole an occaliun ot 
ter yvmg a man of worth, in omitting to 
tlpeak of his auction. 
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| ba my lat Thurſday's paper I made 
m of a place called Tue 
Lover $ Leap, which 1 tind has raitcd a 
cat curtsuty among ſeveral of my Cor - 
reiponderts. I there toid them that tis 
kal, was ied to he taken from a Promon- 
| ry of Lew as. This L:ucas was former - 
cy a part of Acarnania, being joined to it 
by 4 narrow neck of hand, which the 1c a 
has by length ot tinie * and 
waſhed away; lv that at preſent Leucas 
is divided from the contirent, wand is a 
little and Tr the LOTIEN ſea. I h ro- 
montory ef this mand, from vhonce 
the lover took his leap, was forn.criy all- 
ed Leucatc. It the reader hos à nard 10 
Know both the itlund and the pro non 
* by the'r modern titles, he will Fnd 
is Map the ancient iſland of Lucas 
8 e name of St. Muc, and the 
ancien pre montery cf Leucate under 
tue name of The Cape of me 1 uro. 
Since I wm engaged thus far i enti— 
quity, I mut er i — | hrocitus 
in tue motto prienxes to m. pages 
crides onc Gt his Celpair:s iS 
. As ei 1 2 himt-.t 18 his e 5 alter 
Vic foluwlkg manner: las! what 
6 will become of | W:cic' that 1 
am! Will vou not hear mc? 1 will 
throw oi my C:Umcs, and take a leap 
$13.0 Hat part Of Lie len e hic i, 10 
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much frequented by Olphis the fither- 
man. And though I ſhould dcn e 
© with mi life, I know vou w. be 

pleaſe} wich it.“ I mall leave % VI 
the critic; determine wl ether the 
piace Which this mnepherd to parucuiany 
points gut, was not the abuve mebilun- 
ci Leucate, or at leait 12me other lover s 
leap, which was Ivppoicd to have had 
the tune clictt l Cannoc ve, AS 
a' the mterpreters do, thi the Kepherd 
reans nothing F. LING than that 
he would drow: n iln{cit, fince liv rehne- 
icnts the ue Di bis cap 5 zul, 
by adding, that it ke {ould eicaze with 
Ute, he knows his miſtrels would be 
picald with itz which is according to 
our in erpretation, that ſhe woul-l re- 
ioic? any way to get rid of a lover who 
was {{ trowbicikome to her, 

Alter this ſhort preface, I ſhall pre- 
ſent my reader with forme letters which 
I have received upon tis ubect. I he 
[3:14 is lent me by a phynctan. 
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MY, SPrFeTATCR, 

- I. Lover's Lean, veliich von men- 

tion in your 223d paper, was ge- 
nera.ty, Ibeleve, a very cftectual cure 
1% and not only fer love, but tor 
4 n, crits. In mort, Sir, I am afraid 
it „as luci a lap os that which Hero 
wok 
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took to get rid of her paſſion for Lean- 
tr. A man is in no danger of break - 
ing his heart, who breaks his neck to 
prevent it. I know very well the won- 
ders which ancient authors relate con- 
cerning this leap; and in particular that 
very many pertons who trial its eſcaped 
not only with their 1;ves but their limbs. 
It by this means they got rick of their 
love, though it may in part be atcrived 
to the reaſons you give tor it; why may 
we not ſupp: Me that the cold bath into 
which they plunged themſ-ives, had allo 
{ome ſhare in their cure? A leap into 
the ſea, or into any creek of falt waters, 
very otien gives 2 new motion to the 
ſpirits, and 4 new turn to the blood; for 
which reaton we preſcribe it in dinem-— 
pers wh.ch no other medicine will reach. 
I could! produce a quotation out of 1 
vary venerable author, in Which the 
t.enzy produced by love is compare to 
that which is pr oduced by the bit? ng of 
a mad dog. But as this compariton is 
a little too coarte for vour paper, and 
might look as it were cited to ridicule 
the author who his made vic of it; 1 
mall only hint at 't, and deſire vu to 
confider whether, if the parenzy provuc- 
ei by the two ditterent cauſ.'s he of the 
fame nature, it may not very proper: y 
be cured by the ſame means. I am, Sir, 
your molt humble iervant, and well- 

wiikcr, 
ZES&CULAPIUS. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Am a young woman croſſed in love. 
My ſtory 1s very long and mclan- 
choly. To give you the heads of it: 
young gentleman, after having made 
his applications to me for three years to- 
gether, and filed my bead with a thou» 
land dreams of happir ela, ſome few 
days hace married another. Pray tell 
ni in what part of the world your pro- 
montory lies, which you call The 
Lover's Leap, ar: whether one m2y go 
to iT by Und? But alas, ain afr aid 
it us loft it's virtue, and Ag. Ve Gan 
of our times would find no more relief 
in taking ſuich 2 leap, than in ſinging an 
tymn to Venus. So that I mutt cry 
vut with Dido in Dryden's Virgtl— 


i! rue! Heaven, that made 1 


Your diſconfolate ſervant, 
ATHBNAIS, 
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MISTER SPICTATUR, 


M V heart is {> full of lofes and paſ- 
ſions for Mrs. Gwinitrid, and the 
is fo pettiſh and over-run with cholers 
againſt me, that if I had the good hap- 
pinefs to have my dwelling (which is 
placed by my creat-crandtather upon 
the pottom of an hill) no farcher diſtauce 
but twenty mile from the Lofer's Leap, 
I would indeed indeafour to preak my 
neck upon it on purpe fc. Now, goed 
M:iter Spictatur of Creat Pritain, you 
muſt know it, there is in Caernar- 
vanikure 1 very pig mountain, the clory 
Fall Wales, which is rame Penmain- 
maure, and you mult alto know, it is 
no creat journey on foot from me; but 
the road is ſtory and bad fur ſhoes. 
Now, there is upon the forehexd of this 
mountain a very high rock, (like a pa- 
rith ſtocple) that cometh a huge deat 
over the ſca; fo when I an in my me- 
lancholics, and I do throw myteit from 
it, I do deſire my fery good friend to tell 
me in bis Spictatur, it I ſhall be cure 
of my grietous lotes; for there is the 
fea clear as clats, _ as creen as the 
leck: then likewiſe if I be drown aud 
preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrid will 
not lofe me afterwards, Pray be ſpeedy 
in your anſwers, for I am in creat halte, 
and it is my teſires to do my pulineſs 
withont loſs of time. I remain with cor» 
dial affections, your ever lofing friend, 
DavYTH AP SHENKYN, 


P. 8. My law-fuits have brought me 
to London, but I have loſt my cauſes; 
an! !o have made my retolutions to go 
down and jcap before the froits begin; 
tor 1 am apt to take colds. 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expe- 
cient againſt love than ſober advice, and 
Jam of opinion, that Hudibras and 
Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure 
the extravagancies of this paſſion, as any 
of the old philoſophers. I thall there- 
fore publi very Ipeccdil y tac tranſlation 
of a little Creck manuſcript, which is 
fent me by a learned friend. It appears 
to have been a piece of thoſe records 
which were kept in the temple of Apol- 
lo, that flood upon the promontory of 
Leucate, The reader will find it to be 
a lummary account ef ſeveral perſons 
who tried the Lover's Leap, and of the 
ſaccels they found in it. As there ſeem 
to be in it ſome anachroniims and de- 

viations 
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via: or s from the ancient orthography, 
I am not wholly fatished mylcif that it 
is authentic, and not rather the pro- 
dition of one of thoſe Grecian ſophi- 
tters, who have impoſed upon the wor 
ſeveral ſpurious works of this nature. 


NO CCXXVIII. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


T ſpeak this by way of precantion, le. 
caute I know there are leveral writers, 
of uncommon erudition, who Would nos 
ful to expoſe my ignorance, if they 
caught me tripping in a matter of is 
great moment. — 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 


PERCUNCTATOREM FUGITO, NAM CARRULUS IDEM 1. 


Hor. Le. XVIII. Libs I. VER. 6. 


SHUN THE INQUICITIVE AND CURTOUS MAN 


FUR WHAT HE HEARS HE WILL 


HERE is a creature who has all 

the organs of ſpccch, a tolerable 

good capacity for - conceivins what is 
tud to if, together with a pretty proper 
behaviour in all the occurrences of com- 
mon life; hut naturally very v:cant of 
thought in itlelf, and theretore forced to 
apply itfelf to foreign afiftances. Of 
this make is that man who is very in- 
quiſitive. You may often oble: ve, that 
though he ſpeaks as goo fenſe as any 
man upon any thing with which he is 
weil acquninted, he cannot truit to the 
range of his own fancy io entertain him- 
felt upon that foundation, but goes on 
Fill to new inquiries. Thus, though 
you know he is fit for the moſt poirre 
converſation, you ſhall fee him very 
well contente'l to fit by a jockey, giving 
an account of the many revolutions in 
his horſe's health, what potion he made 
him take, how that agreed with him, 
how afterwards he came to his ſtoniach 
an} his exercite, or any the like imperti- 
nence; and he as well pleaſed as it vou 
talked to him on the molt importing 
troths. This humour is far from mk - 
ing a man unhappy, though it mes (h- 
ject him to rallery; fer he gewerany 
falls in with a perſm who feems to be 
born for him, which is your talkative 
fellow. It is ſo ordered, that there is 
a ſecret hent, as natural as the meeting 
of different ſexes, in thete two chan 
ters, to ſupply each other's wants. I 
had the honour the other day to ſit in 1 
ublic room, and ſa an inquiſitive man 
ook with an air of ſatisfaction upon the 
approach of one of theſe talkers. The 
man of ready utterance fat down by 
bia, and rubbing his head, Icaning on 
his arm, and imiking an unealy coun- 
tenance, he began——* There is no man- 
* ner of uews to day, I cannot tell 


RELATE AAA. Poot v. 


whit is the matter with me, but I 
kept very ill laſt night; wheiher 1 
carght cold or no, I know not, but ! 
tr ncv do not wear ſhoes thick enone!: 
tor the weather, and I have conc! 
ail ius week: it muſt be to, fer 
cuſtom of waſhirg my head winnte: 
and trminer with cold woter, provents 
any injury from the ſeaſun entcrir.7 
that way; fo it mutt come in at my 
feet; but I take no notice of it: as it 
ccmes ſo it goes. Mott of onr <©v''s 
proceed from too much tenderne!- ; 
and our faces are naturally as little 
able to reſiſt the cold as other parts. 
The Indian aniwered very weil to an 
European, who asked him how he 
could go naked— “ I am ail face.” 

I obſerved this diſcourſe was as we' - 
come to my general inquirer as any 
other of more conſequence could have 
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beeng but ſeme body calling cur tale. 

to another part of the room, the irc. 

told the r ext man who fai by him, that 
Mr. Such-a one, who was juſt gore 
from him, uſed to waſh his head in c 
water every morning; and ſo r-poatec 
almoit verbatim all that had bern tes 
to hin. : 


not take in any thing tor their own utc. 
but merely to paſs it to another: thiy 
are the channels through which ali t 
good and evil that is ſpoken in town 
conveyed. Such as are offend atrhom or 
think they tufer by their behaviour, nf 
themſelves mend that inconvenience, *: 
they are not a malicious people, and! 
you will ſupply them, you may cont 
dict any thing they have ſaid before wy 
their own muuths. & tarther account 
of a thing is one of the gratefulelt good 
that can arrive to them; and it is fetdon 
that they ave more particular than to * 
e 
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de town will have it, or I have it from 
4 good hand: fo that there is room for 
the town to know the matter more par- 
ticularly, and for a better hand to con- 
tradlict what was ſaid by a good one. 
have not known this humour more 
ridiculous than in a father, who has 
been earneſtly ſolicitous to have an ac- 
count how his ſon has paſſed his leiſure 
hours; if it be in a way thoroughly in- 
ſignificant, there cannot he agree joy 
than an inquirer ditcovers in {ecing him 
follows fo hopefully his own eps: ut 
this humour among men is mot plentont 
when they are ſaying ſomething which 
is not wholly proper for a third perion 
to hear, and yet is in alf indiff-rene. 
The other day there came in a well- 
dreſſed young fellow, and two gentle- 
men of this ſpecies immediately fell a 
whilpering his pedigree, I could over- 
hear, by breaks, She was kisaunt;” then 
an anlwer—* Ay, ſhe was of the mather's 
ſide: then again in a little lower voice 
His father wore generally a darker 
wigz' anſwer, Not much. But this gen- 
tleman wears higher heels to his thoes.” 
As the inquiſitive, in my opinion, are 
ſuch merely trom a vacancy in their own 
imaginations, there is nothing, methinks, 
ſo dangerous as tocommunicate ſecrets to 
them; for the ſame temper of enquiry 
makes them as impertinently communi - 
cative : but no man, though he converics 
with them, need put himſelt in their power, 
for they will be contented with matters of 
leſs moment as well. When there 1s fuel 
enough, no matter what it i- Thus the 
ends of ſentences in the news- papers, as, 
* this wants confirmation; this occaſions 
many ſpeculations, and time will dil- 
© cover the event, are read by them, 
and conſidered not as mere expletives. 
One may ſee now and then this hu- 
mour accompanied with an inſatiable 
defire of knowing what paſſes, without 
turning it to any uſe in the world but 
merely their ewn entertainment. A. 
mind which is gratified this way is 
adapted to humour and plealantry, and 
formed for an unconcerned character in 
the world; and. like myſelf, to be a 
mere ſpectator. This curioſity, without 
malice or ſelf- intereſt, lays up in the 
imagination a magazine of circumitances 
which cannot but entertain when they 
are produced in converſation. If one 
were to know, from the man of the fit 
quality to the meaneſt ſervant, the dif- 
terent intrigues, ſentiments, pleaſures, 
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and intereſts of mankind, would it not 
be the molt pleaſing entertainment ima- 
ginable to enjoy fo conitant a farce, as 
the cb{erving mankind much more dif- 
{erent from themſclves in their fecret 
thoughts and public actions, than in 
their night-caps and long periwigs ? 


Mi. <PFCTATOR, 
LUTARCH tell ns, that Caius 
CGracchus, the Roman, was fre- 
quently byrried hy bis paſſion into fa 
loud and tumultuous a way of ſpeaking, 
and ſo ii ined his voice as not to be able 
to proce. To remety this excets, he 
hav an ingenious ſervant, by name 
Licinius, always atten:ling him with a 
pitch-pipe, or inſtrument to regulate 
the voice; who, Whenever he heard his 
maſter begin to he high, immediately 
touched a loſt note; at which, it is fad, 
Caius would preſently abate and grow 
calm. | 

Upon recolle ing this ſtory, I have 
frequently wondered that this uleful in- 
ſtrument ſhould have been fo long diſ- 
continued; eſpecially ſince we find hat 
this good office of Licinius has preſerv- 
ed his memory for many hundred years, 
which, methinks, ſhoulil have encourag- 
eſome one to have revired it, if not 
for the public good, yet for his own 
credit, It may be objefed, that our 
loud talkers are ſo fond of their own 
noiſe, that they would not take it well 
to be checked by their ſervants: but 
granting this to he true, ſurely any of 
their hearers have a very good title ta 
pay a ſoft note in their own defence. 

o be ſhort, no Licinius appearing, 
and the noile increaſing, I was reſolved 
to give this late long vacation to the 
good of my country; and I have at 
length, bv the aſſiſtance of an ingenious 
artiſt, who works to the Royal Society, 
almo{t completed my deliga, and ſhall 
be ready in a ſhort time to turniſh the 
public with what number ef theſe in- 
itruments they pleate, cither to lodge ut 
coffee-houſes, or carry for their own 
private uſe. In the mean time, I ſhall 
pay that reſpect to ſeveral gentlemen 
who I know will be in danger of offen- 
ing again{t tis inſtrumcnt, to give 
them notice of it by private letters, in 
which I ſhall only wrte—* Get 4 
© Licinius,” 

I ſhould now trouble you no longer, 
but that I muſt rot cornc.ute without 
deſiring you to acc-vt one of theſe pipes, 

K which 
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which ſhall be left for you with Buck- 
ley ; and which I hope will be ſerviceable 
to you, fince as you are filent yourſelf, 
you are moſt open to the inſults of the 
noiſy. I am, Sir, &c, 

W. B. 


No CCXXIX. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 


SPIRAT ADHUC AMOR, 


— — 


I had almoſt forgot to inform yon, 
that as an improvement in this inſt: u- 
ment, there will be a particular note, 
which I call a huſh- note; and this is 
to be made uſe of againſt a long tory, 
ſwearing, obſceneneſs, and the like, I 


AA 
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YIVUCENTQUE COMMITSET CATCRES 


ZOLI T FIDIBUE FUELLED, 


Hor. OD. ix. I. 4. v. 20. 


g vrerno's CHARMING LYKRKE 
p rerR VIS uER OFT DESIRE, 
AND TUNES OUR RAVIEK D £0ULS TO ?. Ove, 


MONG the many famous pieceg 
of antiquity which are {tu} to be 
ſeen at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
ſtatue which has loft the arms, legs, 
and head; but ditcovers ſuch an cx- 
uifite workmanſhip in what remains of 
it, that Michacl Angelo declared he had 
learned his whole art from it. Indeed 
he ſtudied it ſo attentively, that he made 
moſt of his ſtatues, and even his pic- 
tures in that guito, to make uſe of the 
Italian phraſe; for which reaſon this 
maimed ſtatue is ſtill called Michael 
Angelo's ſchool. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I de- 
ſign for the ſubject Y this paper, is in 
as great reputation among the poets and 
critics, as the mutilated figure above- 
mentioned is among the ſtatuaries and 
painters. Several of our countrymen, 
and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem 
very often to have copied after it in their 
dramatic writings, and in their poems 
upon love. 

Whatever might have been the oc- 
caſion of this ode, the Engliſh reader 
will enter into the beauties of it, if he 
ſuppoſes it to have been written in the 
18 of a lover ſitting by his miſtreſs. 

ſhall ſet to view three different copies 
of this beautiful original: the firf is a 
tranilation by Catullus, the ſecond by 
Monlieur Boileau, and the laft by a 
gentleman whoie tranſlation of the 
Hymn to Venus has been fo deſervedly 
admired. i 

Ad LES BIAM. 


Lie mi par cſſi Des widetur, 
Lie, ſi fas ft, 22 di ves, 
u 


Qui ſedeus adverſus identidem te 
Spcetut, & audit. 


i 2 nam imat, 

L feta, d fext, ribil et jupor mt 
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Lingus ſed Perper ;: teruis ſub art u! 

Jem dim: at, en lobe”, 

Jinntun aurcss g mur. tegu xt. 1 

Lumina n=. 
My learned reader will know very 
well the reaſon why one oi theie ve 
is printed in Roman letter; and if he 
compares this tranſlation with the ori: - 
nal, wil find that the three firſt (tawzas 
are rendered almoſt word for word, and 
not only with the fame elegance, but 
with the ſame ſhort turn of exprethicn 
which is ſo remarkable in the Greek, 
and ſo peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I can- 
not imagine for what reaſon Madam 
Dacier has told us, that this ode of Sap- 
pho is preſerved entire in Longinus, ſince 
it is maniteft to any one who looks into 
that author's quotation of it, that there 
muſt at lealt have been another ſtanza, 
which is not tranſmitted to us. 
The ſecond tranſlation of this frag- 

ment which I ſhall here cite, is that of 
Monſieur Boileau. 


Heureux ! qui pres de toi, pear tei ſeule ſoiipire; 

Qui. jeurt du pla iſir de t entendre parker : 

Qui te woit quelguefois diucement lui [chirire. 

Les Dicux, dans ſan benbeur, peuvent-ils 
Legaler? 

Fe ſens de weine en veine une ſubtile famme 

Ceurir par tout mon corps, fs tot que te w1is: 

Et dans les deux tranſports, ad $exare mon ame, 

Je ne ſcaurois trouver de langue, ni de woix. 


Un nuage cenfus ſe repand ſur ma wu”, 
Je n'entens plus, je tombe en de deucet lau- 
ners; 
Et pale, ſans halo ine, interd te eperdu7, 
Un friſſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me nuf. 
Tie 


The reader will ſee that this is rather 
an imitation than a tranflation. The 
circumitances do not lic ſo thick toge- 
ther, and follow one another with that 
vchemence and emotion as in the origi- 
nal. In ſhort, Monheur Boileau has 
civen us all the poetry, but not all the 
paſſion of this famous fragment. I 
mall, in the lait place, preſent my reader 
with the Engliſh tranſlation. 


I, 
BLE ST as th' immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and fees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak. and ſweetly ſmile, 


11. 

"Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of ve, 

And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt; 

For while I gaz d, in tranſport: toſt, 

My breath was gone, my voice was loft ; 
111. 

My boſom glow'd; the ſubtle flame 

Ran quick thro' all my vital trame; 


O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


IV, 
In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd; 
My blood with gentle horrors thriil's ; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play; 
I fainted, funk, and dy'd away. 


Inſtead of giving any character of this 
laſt tranſlation, I ſhall deſire my leurned 
reader to look into the criticiſms which 
Longinus has made upon the original. 
By that means he will know to which of 
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the tranſlations he ought to give the 
preference. I ſhall only add, that this 
tranſlation is written in the very fpirit 
of Sappho, and as near the Greek as 
the genius of our language will poſſibly 
ſutfer. 

Longinus has obſerve, that this de- 
ſcription of love in Sappho is an exact 
copy of nature, and that all the circum 
ttances which follow one another in ſuch 
an hurry of ſentiments, notwithſtanding 
they appear repugnant to each other, 
are really ſuch as happen in the phrenzi-s 
of love. 

{ wonder that not one of the critics 
or editors, through whote hands this 
ode has paſſed, has taken occaſion from 
it to mention a circumſtance related by 
Plutarch. That author in the famous 
tory of Antiochus, who feil in love 
with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, 
and, not daring to diſcover his paſſion, 
pretended to be confine1 to his bed by 
hekneſ, tells us, that Eraſiſtratus, the 
phyſician, foun4 out the nature of his 
diftemper, by thoſe ſymptoms of love 
which he had learnt from Sappho's writ- 
ings, Stratonice was in the room of 
the love fick prince, when theſe ſymp-- 
toms diſcovered themſelves to his phy- 
fician; and it is p:ohable, that they 
were not very different from thoſe which 
Sappho here deſcrihes in a lover fitting 
by his miſtreſs. This ſtory of Antio- 
chus is fo well known, that I necd not 
add the ſequel of it, which has no re- 
lation to my preſent ſubject. 8 


No CCXXX. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 


ROMINES AD DEOS NULLA RE PROPIUS ACCEDUNT, 
BUS DANDO. 


SALUTEM HOMIYT'Y- 
Torr. 


QUAM 


MYN RESEMELE THE GODS IN NOTHING $0 MUCH, AS IN DQING COUD TO THEIR 
FELLOW-CREA TURES. 


1 nature appears a very 
deformed, or a very beautiful ob- 


'*&, according to the different lights 
in which it is viewed. When we ice 
men of inflamed paſſions, or of wicked 
deſigns, tearing one another to pieces 
vy open violence, or undermining each 
other by ſecret treachery ;z when we ob- 
{erve baſe and narrow ends purſued by 
gnominious and diſhoneſt means; when 
we hehold men mixed in ſociety as if it 


wirre for the deſtruction of it; we are 


even aſhamed of our ſpecies, and out of 
humour with our own hen 8 but in 
another light, when we behold them 
mild, good, an- benevoient, full of a 
generous regard for the public proſpe- 
rity, compatiionating each other's dit- 
treffes, and relieving each other's wants, 
we can hardly believe thev are creatures 
of the fame kind. In this view they 
appear gods to cach other, in the exer- 
ciſe of the nobic!t power, that ot doing 
good; and the g1ezicit compliment we 

38 2 have 
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have ever heen able to make to our own 
being, has been by calling this diſpo- 
fition of mind hum inity. We cannot 
but obſerve a pleaſure arifing in our 
own breaſt upon the ſceing or hearing 
fa gene1015 action, cven when we are 
wholly dilintereſted in it. I cannot give 
4 more proper inttance of this, than by 
a letter from Pliny, in wit ch he recom- 
ments a friend in the m:o't handieme 
monner;z and, methinks, it would be a 
great pleaſure to know the ucceis of this 
epiltle, though each party concerned in 
it has been ſo many hundred years in 
his grave. 


TO MAXIMUS, 


W HAT I ſhoul:! gad!y do for any 

friend of your's, I ihink I may 
now with coniidence requ-it for a friend 
of mine. Arrianus Nlaturius is the 
mo't confiderabl-. man ot his conntry; 
when I call him fo, I do not tpeak with 
rel1tion to lus forune, though that is 
very plentitul, but to his integrity, jut- 
tice, gravity, aud pru-{:nce: his advice 
is uſetul 10 me in butineſs, and his 
judgment in matters of Learning; his 
adehirv, truth, and good underſtand- 
ing, are very great; beſides this, he 
dees me as you do, than which I can- 
nat lay thing that fignifies a warmer af- 
ſectiong. He has nothing that is aſpir- 
ing; and though he might rite to the 
b:ghelt order of nobility, he keeps him- 
ſeit in an inferior rank; yet I think 
my{ lf hound to uſe my endeavours to 
tree and bomotehim; and woullt theres 
3ere hud the wcins of willing ſome- 
thing to his bonours while bc neither 
enpects nor knows it, nay, though he 
mould vefuf: it. Sometlung, in ſhort, 
J would have for him that may be ho- 
notmable, but not treubleſome; and 1 
enticat that you will procure him the 
frit thing of this kind that offers, by 
v-lich yon will not only oblige me, but 
him alto; for though he does not covet 
it, I know he will be as grateful in ac- 
k roviedging your lavour as if hie had 


lk. d it. 
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+1457 reiictions in ſome of your 
paners on the ſervile manner of 
education now in ue, have given birth 
to an undition, which, vuleis you diſ- 
wuntchance it, will, 1 doubt, engage 
dag in a viry dihcuit, thongh not un- 
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grateful adventure. I am about to ©. . 
dertake, for the ſake of the Eritig 
youth, to inſtruct them in ſuch a man 
ner, that the moſt dangerous page jr 
Virzil or Homer may he read by them: 
with much pleaſure, and with perfect 
fafety to their perſons. 

Could I prevail fo far as to be ho- 
noured with the protection of ſome teu 
of them, for I am not hero enough to 

eſcue many, my deſign is to retire with 
them to an agreeable ſolitude ; though 
within the neighbourhood of a city ter 
the convenience of their being inſtructca 
in muſie, dancing, drawing, deſigning, 
or any other fuch accumpliihmen:>, 
which it is conceived may make as pro- 
per diverſions for them, and almoſt as 
pleatant, as the little ſordicl games which 
dirty ſchool- boys are ſo much delightes! 
with. It may eaſily be imagined, how 
ſuch a pretty ſociety, converüng wit! 
none beneath them{elves, and ſomctime 
admitted as perhaps not unentertainins 
parties amengtt better company, com- 
mended and careſſed for their little fer- 
formances, and turned by ſuch conver - 
ſitions to a certain gallantry ct c 
might be brought early acquainted with 
ſome of the mott polite Engliſh writers. 
This having given them fome tolerable 
taſte of books, they would make them 
ſelves maſters of the Latin tongue by 
methods far eaficr than thoſe in Lillw. 
with as litrie difficulty or reluctance a» 
young ladies learn to fpeak French, cr 
to ling Italian operas. When they ha 
advanced thus far, it would be time to 
form their taſte ſomething more exactly 
one that had anv true reliſh of fine writ - 
ing, might, with great pleaſure huth t. 
himſelf and them, run over togeth«: 
with them the beſt Roman hiſtorians, 
poets, and orators, and point out the 
more remarkable beauties; give them 
ſhort ſcheme of chronology, a little vic 
of geography, medals, aſtronomy, ©: 
hat elſe might beſt feed the buty in» 
quiiitive humour fo natural to that age. 
Such of them as had the leaſt pork oi 
genius, when it was once awakened by 
the ſhining thoughts and great ſent:- 
ments of thoſe admircd writers, could 
not, I believe, be eaſily withhcl.l from 
attempting that more diſficult filter lan- 
guage, whoſe exalted heauties they would 
have heard fo often celebrated as the 
pride and wonder of the whole learned 
world. In the mean while, it would 
bs requiſite to exercile their file in writ 


1.3 
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ng anv light pieces that ak more of 
tancy than of judgment: and that fre- 
quently in their native language, which 
every one, methinks, ſhout} be moſt 
concerned to cultivate, efyecially letters, 


in which a gentleman mutt have ſo fre- 
quent occatons to diſtinguiſh himielf. 
A let of genteel good nature youths 
talen mio fuchu manner of lite, would 
form aimolt a little academy, an doubt- 
leis prove no ſuch contemptible con- 
panions, as might not often tempt a 
wiſer man to mingle himſelf in ther di- 
verhons, and draw them into ſuch ſeri- 
ous tports as might prove nothing leſs 
inſtructing than the gravett leſſons. I 
doubt nut but it might be made fome of 
their tavourite plays, to contend which 
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of them ſliould recite à beautiful part of 
a poem or oration moſt gracetully, or 
ſometimes to join in acting a ſcene of 
Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shake- 
ſpeares The cauſe of Milo might 
again be pleaded before more tavourable 
judges, Cziar a ſecond time he taught 
to tremble, another race of Athenians 
be atroth enraged at the ambition of an- 
other Philip. Andft thets noble omute - 
ments, we could hope to lee the early 
danings of their imagination daily 
brighten into ſenic, their innocence im- 
prove into virtue, and their unexperi- 
enced good. nature directed to a gene- 
rous love of their country. 


I am, &c. 
T 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 


Maar. 


o Mobzsrylorie rr! 


OO RING over the letters which 
I have lately received from my 
correſpondents, I met with the follow- 
ing one, which is written with ſuch a 
ſpirit of politeneſs, that I could not hut 
be very much pleaſed with it myſelt, 
and queſtion not but it will be as ac- 
ecptable to the reader. 


\'Re IPECTATOR, 
OU, who are no ſtranger to public 
aſlemblies, cannot but have ob- 
ferved the awe they often ſtrike on ſuch 
as are obliged to exert any talent before 
them. This is a ſort of elegant diſ- 
treſs, ro which ingenuous minds are the 
moſt liahle, and may therefore deſerve 
fome remarks in your paper. Many a 
brave fellow, who has put his enemy 
to flight in the field, has been in the ut» 
moſt diſorder upon making a ſpeech be- 
fore à body of his friends at home: one 
would think there was ſome kind of 
faſcination in the eyes of a large circle 
of people, whendarting all together upon 
one perſon. I have ſeen a new actor in 
a trazedy fo bound up by it as io be 
ſcarce able to ſpeak or move, and have 
expected he would have died above three 
acts before the dagger or cup of paiſon 
were brought in. It would not be 
miss, if ſuch an one were at firſt intro- 
g::*c4 43 2 ghoſt, or a {tatue, until he 


* 


recovered his fpirits, and grew fit for 
tome living part, 

As this ſudden deſertion of one's ſelf 
ſhews 4 diflidence, which is not d. 
pleating, it implies at the ſame time the 
greateſt reſpect to an audience that can 
be. It is a fort of mute eloquence, 
which pleads for their favour much bet- 
ter than words could do; and we find 
their generoßity naturally moved to ſup- 
port thoſe who are in ſo much perplexity 
to entertain them. I was extremely 
pleaſed with a late inſtance of this kind 
at the opera of Almahide, in the encou- 
ragement given to a young finger, whoſe 
more than ordinary concern on her ti: it 
appearance, recommended her no less 
than her agreeable voice, and juſt per- 
formance. Mere ba{hfuineſs without 
merit is aukward ; and merit without 
modeſty, infolent : but modeſt merit 
has a double claim to acceptance, and 


generally meets with as many patrons 
as beholders. I am, &c. 


It is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould 
exert himſelf to advantage in an aſſem- 
bly, whether it be his part either to fg 
or ſpeak, who lies under too great op- 
* — ot modeſty. I remember, upon 


talking with a friend of mine concern - 
ing the force of pronunciation, our diſ- 
courſe led. us into the enumeration of 

Lee 
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the ſeveral organs cf ſpeech which an 
orator ought to nave in perfect on, as 
the tongue, the tectu, the lips, the noſe, 
the pats, and the wind pie. Upon 
which, avs my trend, vou have cant - 
„iche mot muerial organ ot them ail, 
an tat 1s che tot enc E 

Bat notwitiitanding an ercls of mo- 
ucitvy obiiructs the ton zue, aud renders 


t Unt tor Ks O.aces, A due proportion 


of it is tu mf 10 requii dan dorat on, 
that rhotoiic;ans have recommacniett it 
to their dilciples as 2 particular in their 
art. Cicero tes us that he never liked 
In drator. Wavy di not aopear in fom? 
littie contalioa at mne beginning ot his 
ercch, aud coniefics that he hunteit 
meer entered upon an een willout 
trembling and coneern. I: s mndecd a 


Kind of deference whitch 15 tas to fd great 
aſembly, ani feldom tails to rave a 
beuevelence in the audience towards the 
perton who pes. My corre{pondent 
h is taken notice that the bravett men 
often appear inmoryus on thete occa- 
ens. 25 indeed we may obſerve, that 
there is genctally no CYCALUVE more un- 
pudent than a coward, 


L ingua welicr, d frigida bel 
Dexicra 


Vince. /Ex. 11. ver. 338. 

hold at the council- board ; 
But cautivus in the held, he ſhinn'd the 
iword. DzxYDEN. 


A Hold tongue and a feeble arm are 
te qualifications of Drances in Virgil; 
as Homer, to expreſs a man both ti- 
morous and ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind 
of point, which 1s very rarely to be met 
with in his writings ; namely, that he 
had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of 
a deer, 

A jult and reaſonable modeſty does 
not only recommend eloquence, but ſets 
off every great talent which a man can 
be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the 
virtues which it accompanies; like the 
Nades in paintings, it raiſes and rounds 
every figure, and makes the colours 
more beautiful, though not ſo glaring 
as they would be without it. 

Maſleſty is not only an ornament, but 
alſo a guard to virtue. It is a kind of 
quick and delicate feeling in the foul, 
which makes her ſhrink and withdraw 
herſelf from every thing chat has dan- 
ger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, as warns her to ſhun the firſt ap- 


pearince vt every thing which is hurtful, 


Ic not at proefent recolleR either the 
plac? or ume of wizat I am going to 
mention: but T have read ſomewhere in 
the hit of ancient Greece, that the 
Soinen of tie comimry were ſeized wit!: 
an unn ountabhle melancholy, Which 


0 bofwel teveral of them to make away 
with thoritelves, The ſenate, after hav- 
ing tried many expcdients to prevent 
this ſelf- murder, which was fo frequent 
u nong them, publitned an e.lict, that it 
any woman whatever ſhould lay violent 
han.ts upon herie!lt, her corpſe ſhould be 
cxpoſed naket in the ſtreet, and dragget 
about the city in the moſt public man- 
ner. This edict unmediately put a itop 
to ihe practice which was before to 
common. We may ſee in this inftar.ce 
tie {trongth of female mo leſty, which 
was e to overcome the violence even 
ot madre: and defpair. The fear ol 
ſhame in the fair ſex, was in thoſe days 
more prevalent than that of death. 

If modeſty has fo great an influence 
over our act ons, and is in many caſes 
ſo impregnahle a fence to virtue; what 
can more undermine morality than that 
polcacls which reigns among the un- 
thinking part of mankind, and treats as 
untaſhionable the moſt ingenuous part 
of ohr behaviour; which recommends 
impudence as goud breeding, and keeps 
a man always in countenance, not be- 
cauſe he is innocent, but becauſe he 13 
ſhamelcſs? 

S-n<ca thought modeſty ſo great a 
check to vice, that he preſcribes to us 
the practice of it in ſecret, and adviſes 
us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary 
occaſions, when ſuch as are real do not 
offer themſelves; for this is the meaning 
of his precept, that when we are by our- 
ſelves, and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we 
ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands b-fore us 
and ſees every thing we do. Ir. ſhort, 
if you baniſh modetty out of the world, 
ſhe carries away with her half the virtue 
that is in it. 

After theſe reflections on modeſtr, 
as it is a virtue; I muſt obſerve, that 
there is a vicious modeſty, which juſtly 
deſerves to be ridiculed, and vieh thoſe 
perſons very often diſcover, who value 
themſelves moſt upon a well-bred con- 
fidence. This happens when a man is 
aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and 
would not upon any conſideration be 
ſurpriſed in the practice of thoſe duties, 
for the performance of which he was 
ſent into the world. Many an _ 

en 
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dent libertine would bluſh to be canght 
in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would fcarce 
be able to ſhew his head, after having 
diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency 
of behaviour, all outward ſhow of vir- 
tue, and abhorrence of vice, are care- 
fully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced 
people, as waat wou dilparage their 
guicty of temper, and infallibly bring 
them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a 
poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable 
cowardice, ſucha devencrte net ſtate 
of mind, as one would think human na- 
ture incapable of, di] we not meet with 
frequent inſtances of it in ordinary con- 
yertation. 

'There is another kind of vicious mo- 
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deſty which makes 2 man aſbamed of 
his perſon, his birth, his profeſſion, his 

overty, or the like misfortunes, which 
it was not in his choice to prevent, and 
is not in his power to rectify. It a man 
appears ridiculous by any of the afore- 
mentioned circumſtances, he become; 
much more fo by being out of counte- 
nance for them. Tuer ſhould rather 
give him ocenon to exert a noble ſpirit, 
and to halliate thoſe imperfections which 
are not in his power, hy thoſe perfect ians 
which are; or, to uſe a very witty alla. 
ſion of an eminent author, he ſhouid 
imitate Corr, win, becauſe his hen 
was hald, covered that deſect with lau- 


rels. C 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


NIHIL LARCIUNDO CLORTAM ADEPTUS Zr. 


Salter. 


KY BESTOWING NOTHING HE ACOUIRED GLORYs 


Y wiſe and good friend, Sir An- 
drew Freeport, divides himſelf 
almoit equally hetwern the town and the 
country: his time in town is given up to 
the public, and the management of his 
private fortune; and after every three or 
tour days ſpent in this manner, he re- 
tires for as many io his ſeat within a 
few miles of the toven, to the enjoyment 
of himtelf, his family, and his friend. 
Thus buſineſs and pleaſure, er rather, 
in Sir Andrew, labour and reſt, recom- 
mend each other. They take their turns 
with fo quick a vic:ſhtude, that neither 
heromes a habit, or takes poſſeſſion cf 
the whole man; nor is it poſſible he 
ſhould be ſurfeited with either. I often 
ſee him at our club in good humour, 
and yet ſometimes too with an air of 
care in his looks: but in his country re- 
treat he is always unbent, and ſuch a 
companion as I could deſire; and there- 
fore I feldom fail to make one with him 
when he is pleaſed to invite me. 

The other day, as ſoon as we were 
got into his chariot, two or three beg- 
cars on each fide hung upon the doors, 
and folicited our charity with the uſual 
rhetoric of a ſick wife or huſband at 
home, three or four helpleſs little chil- 
dren, all ſtarving with cold and hunger. 
We were forced to part with ſome mo- 
ney to get rid of their importunity ; and 
then we proceeded on our journey with 


the bleſſings and acclamations of theſe 
cope, 

ell then,” fays Sir Andrew, we 
go wit with the prayers and goct- 
* wiſhes of the beggare, and perhaps 
© too dur healths will he drunk at the 
6 next aichouſe: fo all we thall be alle 
© to value ourſelves upon is, that we 
© have promotecl the trade of the vic- 
© tuailer and the excites of the govern- 
© ment. But how few ounces of wool 
© do we fee vpon the hacks of theſe pocr 
creatures? And when they ſhall next 
fall in our way, they will hardly he 
© better dreſſed; they mutt always live 
in rags to look like objects of com- 
« palliun. If their families too are ſuch 
© as they are repreſented, it is certain 
© they cannot be better cloathed, and 
© mult be a great deal worſe fed: ore 
* would think potatces ſhould be all 
© their bread, and their drink the pure 
© clement; and then what goodly cuf- 
© tomers are the farmers like to have tor 
© their wool, corn, and catiic? Such 
* cuſtomers, and ſuch a coniunpticn, 
cannot chuſe but advance the landed 
© intereſt, and hold up the rents of the 
© gentlemen. 
But of all men living, we merchants, 
who live by buying and felling, ought 
never to encourage beggars. The 
goods which we export are indecd the 
product of the lands, but much the 
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greateſt part of their value is the la- 
hour of the people: hut how much of 
theſe people's labour ſhail we export 
whilft we hire them to fit ſtill? The 
very alms they receive from us are 
the wages of idleneſs. I have often 
thought that no man ſhould be per- 
mitted to take relief frum the pariſh, 
or to aſk it in the ſtreet, until he has 
firſt purchaſed as much as poſſible of 
his own livelihocd by the labour of 
his own hands; and then the public 
ought only to be taxed to make good 
the deficiency. It this rule was frict- 
ly obſerved, we ſhout 1 jce every where 
ſuch a multitude cf new labourers, as 
would in all probability reduce the 
prices of all our mn outactures. It is 
the very l'fe of merchandize to buy 
cheap and ſell dear. The merchant 
ought to make his ontſet as cheap as 
poſſible, that he ma ſind the greater 
profit upon his returns; avd nothing 
will enable him to dot! s like the 
reduction of the price of lahour upon 
all our manuticucs. This too 
would be the reucly way to increaſe 
the number of our foreign markets: 
the abatement of the price of the ma- 
nufacure wuuld pay for tue carriage 
of it to more diſtant countries; and 
this conſequence would be cqual- 
ly henefcial both to the landed 
ard trading intereſts. As fo great 
an addition of labouring hands would 
produce this happy conſequence both 
to the merchant and the gentleman; 
our liberality to common beggars, and 
every cther obſtruction to the increate 
of labourers, muſt be equally perni- 
cious to bath.“ 

Sir Andrew ther. went on to affirm, 


that the reduction of the prices of our 
manuſactures by the addition of ſo many 
new hands, would be no inconvenience 
to any man: but obſerving I was ſome- 
thing ſtartled at the aſlertion, he made 


2 


courſe. N 
6 r that the price of labour 


hort pauſe, and then reſumed the d- 
* It may ſrem, fays he, © a 


zould be reduced without an abate- 
ment of wages, or that wages can be 
abated without any inconvenience to 
the labonrer, and yet —_—_ is more 
certain than that both theſe things 
may happen. The wages of the la- 
bourers make the greateit part of the 
price of every thing that is uſeful; and 
if in proportion with the wages the 


prices of all other things ſhould be 
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abate , every labourer with leſs wages 
would ſtill be able to purchale as 
many neceſlaries of life; where then 
would be the inconvenience? But the 
price of labour may be reduced by the 
addition of more hands to a manu- 
tacture, and yet the wages of perſors 
remain as high as ever. The admira- 
ble Sir William Petty has given ex- 
ampiesof this in ſome of his writings ; 


one of them, as I remember, is that 


of a watch, which I ſhall endeavou 
to expiain fo as ſhall ſuit my preſent 
purpoſe, It is certain that a ſingle 
watch could not be made fo cheap in 
proportion by one only man, as 4 
hundred watches by a hundred; for 
as there is 2 vaſt variety in the work, 
no one perten conld equally ſuit him- 
ſelt to all the parts of it; the manu- 
facture would be tedions, and ar lat 
but clomſily performed: but if an 
hundred watches were to he made hy 
an hundred men, the cales may be 
ailigncd to one, ihe dials to another, 
the wiects to another, the fprings to 
another, and every other part to « 
proper artiſt; as there would be no 
nee} of perplexing any one perion, 
with too much variety, every one 
would be able to perform his fingle 
part with greater (kil] and expedition, 
and the hundred watches would be 
finiſhed in one fourth part of the tim 
ot the firſt one, and every one of them 
at one fourth part of the colt, thoug 
the wages of every man were equal 
The reduQion of the price of the mu- 
nufagure woul4 increaſe the deman 4 
of it, all the fame bands would b. 
ſtill employed and as well paid. Thc 
tame rule will hold in the cloathing, 
the ſhipping, and all other trade. 
whatſoever, And thus an addition 
of hands to our wanufactures will 
only reduce the price of them; the la- 
bourer will ſtill have as much wages, 
and will conſequently be enabled to 
purchaſe more conveniencies of life; 
to that every intereſt in the nation 
would receive a benefit from the in- 
creaſe of our working pcople. 
© Bciides, I fee no eccation for this 
charity to common beggars, ſince ever) 
beggar is an inhabitant of a pariſh, 
and every pariſh is taxed to the main- 
tenance of their own poor. For my 
own part, I cannot be mightily pleated 
with the laws which have done the, 
which have provided better to — 
man 
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* an employ the poor. We have a 
tradition from our forefathers, that 
after the firlt of thoſe laws was made, 
they were inſulted with that famous 
long— 

Hang ſorrow, and caſt away care, 

The pariſh is bound to find us, &c. 


© And if we will be fo gcod-natured as 
© to maintain them without work, they 
can do no lefs in return than fing us 
The Merry Beggars. 

What then? am Ia 


gainſt all acts of 
* charity? God forbid ! I know ot no 
virtue in the Goſpel that is in more 
« pathetic expreſſions recommended to 
* our practice. I was hungry and 
«© ye gave me no meat, thirſty and ye 
gave me no drink, naked and ye 
«« cloathed me not, a ſtranger and ye 
* took me not in, fick and in priſon and 
*« ye viſited me not. Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour treats the exerciſe or neglect ot 
charity towards a poor man, as the 
performance or breach of this duty 
towards himſelf. I ſhall endeavour 
to obey the will of my Lord and 
Maſter: and therefore if an induſtrious 
man thall ſubmit to the hardeſt labour 
and coarſeſt fare, rather than endure 
the frame of taking relief from the 
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pariſh, or aſking it in the fir:et, this 
is the hungry, the thirſty, the naked; 
and I ought to believe, if any man is 
come hither for ſhelter againſt perſe- 
cutionor oppreſſion, this is the ſtranger, 
and I ought to take him in. If any 
countryman of our own is tallen into 
the hands of infidels, and lives in a 
ſtate of miſerable captivity, t is is the 
man in priſon, and I ſhould contri- 
bute to his ranſom. TI ought to give 
to an hoſpital of invalids, to recover 
as many uſeful ſubjects as I can; but 
I ſhall beſtow none of my bounties 
upon an alms-houſe of idle people; 
and for the fame reaſon I ſhould not 
think it a reproach to me if I had 
with-held my cha: ity from thoſe com- 
mon heggars. But we preſcribe het- 
ter rules than we are able to practite; 
we are aſhamed not to give into the 
miſtaken cuſtoms of our country; but 
at the fame time, I cannot but think 
it a reproach worſe than that of com- 
mon {wearinz, that the idle and tho 
abandoned are ſuffered in the name 
of Heaven and all that is ſacred, to 
extort from chi iſtian and tender minds 
a tupply to a profligate way of lite. 
that is alwavs to be fupported, but 
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— N οοο e HEC SINT NO:TRI MEDICINA FYRORTS, 
AUT DEUS IL LE MAL1IS HOMINUM MITESCERE DISCAT. 


VinG. ET. x, vIR. 60. 


AS IF BY THESE. MY SUFFERINGS I COULD EASE, 


OR BY MY PAINS THE GOD OF LOVE APPEASE. 


I Shall, in this paper, diſcharge my- 
ſelf of the promiſe I have made to 
the public, by obliging them with a 
tranſlation of the little Greek manu- 
ſcript, which is ſaid to have been a piece 
of thote records that were preſerved in 
the temple of Apollo, upon the pro- 
montory of Leucate: it is a ſhort hiſtory 
of the 7 Hack. Leap, and is inſcribed 
* An account of perſons, male and fe- 
male, who offered up their vows in 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo, in 
* the forty ſixth Olympiad, and leaped 
from the promontory of Leucate into 
the Ionian fea, in order to cure them- 
telves of the paſſion of love. 

This. account is very dry in many 
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parts, as only mentioning the name cf 
the lover w io leaped, the perſon he leaped 
for, and relating, in ſhort, that he was 
either cured or killed, or maimed by 
the fall. It indeed gives the names of 
fo many who died by it, that it would 
have looke.] like a bill of mortality, had 
I tranilated it at full length; I have 
therefore made an abridgment of it, ar 1 
only extracted ſuch particular pafſag:s 
as have fomething extraordinary, either 
in the caſe, or in the cure, or in the fate 
of the perſon who is mentioned in it, 
After this thort preface take the ace 
count as follows, 

Battus, the fon of Mezonalcas the Si- 
cilian, leaped for Bombyca the muſi- 

| 3 L. clan: 
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cian: got rid of his paſſion with the loſs 
of bis right-leg and arm, which were 
broken in the tall. 

Nleimfla, in love with Daphnis, very 
much bruiſed, but eſcape with life. 

Cyn:ſca, the wife of ÆElchines, being 
in love with Lycus; and ZEſchines her 
huſband being in love with Eurilla; 
(which had made this married couple 
very uneaſy to one another tor ſeveral 
years) both the huſband and the wife 
rook the leap by conſent ; they both of 
them eſcaped, and have lived very hap- 
pily together ever ſince. 

Larifta, a virgin of Theſſaly, deſerted 
by Plexippus, after a courtſhip of three 
years; ſhe ſtood upon the brow of the 

romontory for ſome time, and after 
— thrown down a ring, a bracelet, 
an a little picture, with other preſents 
winch the had received from Plexippus, 
Ne threw herſeit into the tea, and was 
cen up alive. 

N. B. Lariſſa, before ſhe leaped, made 
an offermg of a filver Cupid in the tem- 
beef Apollo. 

Simetha, in love with Daphnis the 
Indian, periſhed in the fall. 

Caarixus, the brother of Sappho, in 
'zve with Rhedope the courteſan, hav- 
ng ipent his whole eſtate upon her, was 
ar\vited by his ſiſter to leap in the be- 
winning of his amour, but would not 
"ken to her until he was reduced to 
his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rho- 
dope, at length reſolved to take the leap. 
P-rithed in it. 

Auidæus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, 
oe with Praxinoe, the wife of Theſ- 
zus, stcaped without damage, faving 
only that two of his fore tecth were 
ru gut and his noſe a little flatted. 

(Acora, a widow of Epheſus, bein 
+1-viilolable for the death of her huſ- 
band, was reſolved to take this leap in 
der to get rid of her paſſion for his 
1:2Nnvry; but being arrived at the pro- 
1163torys, N: there met with Dimma- 
chit the Miletian, and after a ſhort 
converfation with him, laid aſide the 
houwzhts of her leap, and married him 
n de ple of Apollo. 

N. B. Ter widow's weeds are ſtill 
ten imaging vp in the weſtern corner 
ot iN» reniple. 

Ou, the fiſherman, having re- 
-=ived box on the ear from Theſtylis 
'he day eto, and heing determined to 


he no fore fo do with her, leaped, 


ant ef 15:4 with likr. 


Atalanta, an old maid, whoſe crue.ty 
had ſeveral years before driven two o 
three deſpairing lovers to this leap ; be 
ing now in the fifty-fifth year of her 
age, and in love with an officer of Sparta, 
broke her neck in the fall. 

Hipparchus being paſſionately fon 


of his own wife, who was enamoure«| 
of Bathyllus, leaped, and died of hi; 
— upon which his wife married he: 
ant. 

* the dancing-maſter, in lov: 
with Olympia, an Atheman matron, 
threw himſelf from the rock with grea: 
agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagoras, the uſurer, in love with his 
cook · maid; he d ſeveral times over 
the precipice, but his heart miſgiv ing 
him, he went back and married her th. 
evening. 

Cinzdus, after having entered l. 
own name in the Pythian records, be- 
ing alked the name of the perfon whom 
he leaped for, and being aſhamed to dit- 
cover it, he was ſet afide, and not fut- 
tered to leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nine- 
teen, in love with En Hurt in 
the fall, but recovered. 

N. B. This was the ſecond time of 
her leaping. 

Heſperus, a young man of Taren- 
tum, in love with his maſter's daughter. 
Drowned, the boats not coming in ſoor 
enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Leſbian, in love with 
Phaon, arrived at the temple of Apollo, 
habited like a bride in garments as white 
as ſnow. She wore a garland of myr- 
tle on her head, and carried in her hand 
the little muſical inſtrument of her own 
invention. After having Jung — 
to Apollo, ſhe hung u gar or 
one ſide of his 8 harp on the 
other. She then tucked up her veſt- 
ments, like a virgin, and amidſt 
thouſands of . tors, who were 
anxious for her ſafety, and offered up 
vows for her deliverance, marched di- 
realy forwards, to the utmoſt ſummi: 
of the promontory, where, after having 
repeated a ſtanza of her own verſes, 
which we could not hear, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity 
as was never before obſerved in any 
who had attempted that dangerous leap. 
Many who were preſent related, that 
they faw her fall into the fea, from 
whence ſhe never roſe again; thou 
there were others who affirmed, that — 

nev 
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never came to the bottom of her leap, 
but that ſhe was changed into a ſwan as 
ſhe fell, and that they ſaw her hoveriag 
in the air under that ſhape. But whe- 
ther or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of 
her garments might not deceive thoſe 
who looked upon her, or whether the 
might not really be metamorphoſe.l into 
that muſical and melancholy bird, is till 
2 doubt among the Leſbians. 

Alczus, the famous Lyric poet, who 
had for ſome time been paſſionately in 
love with Sappho, arrived at the promon- 
tory of Leucate that very evening, in 
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order to take the leap upon her account; 
but hearing that Sappho had been there 
before him, and that her body could he 
no where found, he very generouſly la- 
merited her fall, and is faid to have 
written his hundred and twentę- fifth 


ode upon that occafion. 
Leaped in this Olympiad 250. 
Males 124 
Females 126 
Cure - - - 2129 
—_—_ :.. 
Females 69 
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VELLEM IN AMICITIA SIC ERRAREWMYT, 


T1 wisSH THIS ERROR IN OUR FAIEND<=HIP REIGH'D. 


OU very often hear people, after 
a ſtory has been told with ſome 
entertaining circumſtances, tell it over 
again with particulars that deſtroy the 
elt, but give light into the truth of the 
narration. This tort of veracity, though 
it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable 
in it, becauſe it proceeds from the love 
of truth, even in frivolons occahons, If 
uch honeſt amendments do not promiſe 
an agreeable companion, they do a ſin- 
cere triend; for which reaton one ſhould 
allow them ſo much of our time, if we 
fall into their company, as to fet us 
right in matters that can do us no man- 
ner of harm, whether the facts be one 
way or the other. Lyes which are told 
out of ce and oftentation a man 
ſhould d in his own defence, becauſe 
he ſhould not be triumphed over; lyes 
which are told out of malice he ſhould 
expoſe, both for his own ſake and that 
of the reſt of mankind, becauſe every 
man ſhould riſe againſt a common ene- 
my: but the officious liar many have 
argued is to be excuſed, becauſe it does 
ſome man good, and no man hurt. The 
man who made more than ordinary ſpeed 
from a fight in which the Athenians 
were beaten, and told them they had ob- 
tained a complete victory, and put the 
whole city into the utmoſt joy and exul- 
tation, was checked by the magiſtrates 
for his falſehood; but exculed himſelf by 
faying—* O Athenians! am I your ene- 
my becauſe I gave you two happy days?” 
This fellow did to a whole people what 
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an acquaintance of mine does every 
day he lives in ſome eminent degree to 
particular perſons, He is ever Ivinr; 
people into good humour; and, as Plato 
laid, it is allowable in phyſicians to Ive 
to their patients to keep up their ſpirits, 
I am half doubtful whether my friend”s 
behaviour is not as excuſeable. His 
manner is to expreſs himſelf ſurpriſed 
at the chearful countenance of a man 
whom he obſerves diffident of himſelt; 
and generally by that means makes his 
lye a truth, He will, as if he did not 
know any thing of the circumſtance, 
aſk one whom he knows at variance 
with another, what is the meaning that 
Mr. Such-a-one, naming his adverſary, 
does not applaud him with that hearti- 
es which formerly he has heard him? 
© He ſaid indeed,” continues he, I 
would rather have that man for my 
© friend than any man in England; but 
© for an enemy— This melts the per- 
ſon he talks to, who e ed nothing 
but downright raillery from that ſide. 
According as he lecs his practices ſuc- 
ceed, he goes to the oppoſite party, and 
tells him, he cannot imagine how it 
happens that ſome people know one 
another ſo little; you ſpoke with fo much 
© coldneſs of a gentleman who ſaid more 
© good of you, than, let me tell you, any 
man living deſerves.” The ſuc-ec(s of 
one of theſe incidents was, that the next 
time that one of the adverſaries ſpied 
the othcr, he hems after him in the 
public ſtreet, and they muſt crack a 
312 bottle 
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bottle at the next tavern, that uſed to 
turn out of the other's way to avoid one 
another's eye-ihot. He will tell one 
beauty ſhe was commended by another; 
nay, he will lay the gave the woman he 
ſpeaks to, the preference in a particular 
for which ſhe herſelf is admired. The 
pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable is made 
through the whole town by my friend's 
indirect offices; you ſtall have a vikit re- 
turned after a half year's ablence, and 
mutual railing at each other every day 
of that time. They meet with a thuu- 
ſan-1 lamentations for ſo lung a ſepara- 
tion, cach party naming hertelf for the 
greateſt delinqu-nt, it the other can 
pollibi- be fo gd as to forgive her, 
which {te has no reaion in the world, 
but trom the knowicdge of her goodneſs, 
to hose for. Very often a whole tr2m 
of railers of each fide tir their horſes in 
ſetting matters right which they have 
nid during the war between the parties; 
and a whole circle of acquainiance are 
put into a thouſand 1 ung paiſions 
and ſentiments, inltzad of the pangs of 
anger, envy, detraction, and maine. 

The worlt evil 1 ever cblirv.d this 
man's falſhoud occaſion, has been that 
he turned detract ion into flattery. He 
is well (killed in the manners of the 
world, and by overlooking what men 
really are, he grounds his artinces upon 
what they have a m.nd to he. Upun 
this foundation, it two diſtant friends 
are brought together, and the cement 
ens to be weak, he never reſts until 
ki: finds new appearances to take off all 
remains of ill-will, and that by new 
milunderitandings they are thoroughly 
recorc:led. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 


„in, DEVONEHIRE, NOV. 14, 1711. 
'F HERE arrived in this neighbour- 

hood two days ago one of your gay 
gentlemen of the town, who being at- 
tended at his entry with a ſervant of 
his own, beſides a countryman he had 
taken up for a guide, excited the curio- 
fity of the village to learn whence and 
what he might be. The countryman, 
to whom they applied as molt eaſy of 
acces, knew little more than that the 
geniieman came from London to travel 
and fjec faſhions, and was, as he heard 
fay, a free-thinker: what religion that 
might be, he could not tell; and for his 
on part, if they had not told him the 
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man was a free-thinker, he ſhould have 
gueſſed, by his way of talking, he was 
a little better than a heathen; excepting 
only that he had been a good gentleman 
to him, and made him drunk twice in 
ore day, over and above what they had 
bargained for. 

I do not look upon the ſimplicity of 
this, and ſeveral odd inquiries with 
which I ſhall not trouble you to be won- 
dered at; muc.1 lets can I think that our 
— of fine wit, and enlarged under- 

andings, have any reaſon to laugh. 
There is no neceſſity that every *(quire 
in Great Britain ſhould know what the 
word Free-thinker ſtands forz but it 
were much to be wiſhed, that they wha 
value themſelves upon that conceited 
title were a little better inſtructed in 
what it ought to ſtand for; and that they 
would not perſuade themſelves a man is 
really and truly a f:ce thinker in any 
tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his 
being an atheilt, or an infidel of any 
other diltinftion. It may be doubted 
with good reaſon, whether there ever 
was in nature a more ahje&, laviſh, 
and bigotted generation, han the tribe 
of Beaux Elprits, at preteit fo prevail - 
ing in this iſland, ir pretenſion to 
be frre thinkers, is no other than rakes 
have to be free-livers, and ſavages to 
be free - men; that is, they can think 
whatever they have a mind to, and give 
themtelves up to whatever conceit the 
extravagancy of their inclination, or 
their fancy, thall ſuggeſt; they can think 
as wildly as they talk and act, and will 
not endure that their wit ſhould be con- 
trouled by ſuch formal things as decency 
and common ſenſe: deduction, coher- 
ence, conſiſtency, and all the rules of 
reaſon, they accordingly diſdain, as too 
preciſe and mechanical for men of a li- 
beral education. 

This, as far as I could ever learn 
from their writings, or my own obſer- 
vation, is a true account of the Britiſh 
free-thinker. Our viſitant here, who 
gave occalion to this paper, has brought 
with him a neo ſy ſtem of common ſenſe, 
the particulars of which I am not yet 
acquainted with, but will loſe no oppor- 
tunity of informing myſelf whether it 
contains any thing worth Mr. Specta- 
tor's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I 
cannot but think it would be for the 

of mankind, if you would take 

this ſubject into your own conſidera-; 
tion, and convince the hopeful youth of 
our 
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eur nation, that Iicentiouſneſs is not 
freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox will not 
be underſtood, that a prejudice towards 


atheiſm is not impartiality, I am, Sir, 
=_ moſt humble ſervant, 
PniLoxous, 


No CCXXXV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 


— r oY CLARES 


VINCENTEM STREPIT U — 


AWES THE TUMULTUOUS NOISES OF THE II. 


T HERE is nothing which lies more 
within the province of a ſpectator 
than public ſhows and diverſions; and 
as among theſe there are none which can 
pretend to vie with thoſe elegant cnter- 
tainments that are exhibited in our thea- 
tres, I think it particularly incumbent 
on me to take notice of every thing that 
is remarkable in ſuch numerous and re- 
fined aſlemblies. 

It is obſerved, that of late years there 
has been a certain perſon in the upper 
gallery of the play-houſe, who when he 
is pleaſed with any thing that is ated 
upon the ſage, expreſſes his approha- 
tion by a loud knock upon the benches 
or the wainſcot, which may be heard 
over the whole theatre. This perſon is 
commonly known by the name of the 
* Trunk-maker in the Upper-gallery.” 
Whether it be, that the blow he gives 
on theſe occaſions reſembles that which 
is often heard in the ſhops of ſuch arti- 
ſans, or that he was ſuppoſed to have 
been a real trunk-maker, who after the 
finiſhing of his day's work, uſed to un- 
bend his mind at theſe public diverſions 
with his hammer in his hand, I cannot 
certainly tell. There are ſome, I know, 
who have been fooliſh enough to ima- 
gine it is a ſpirit which haunts the up- 
per „and from time to time 
makes thoſe ſtrange noiſes; and the ra- 
ther becauſe he is obſerved to be louder 
than ordinary every time the ghoſt of 
Hamlet appears. Others have reported, 
that it is a dumb man, who has choſen 
this way of uttering himſelf when he is 
tr anſported with any thing he fees or 
hears. Others will have it to be the 
play-houſe thunderer, that exerts him- 
ſelf after this manner in the upper gal- 
lery when he has nothing to do upon 
the roof. 

But having made it my buſineſs to get 
thee beſt information I could in a matter 
ef this moment, I find that the trunk- 
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maker, as he is commonly called, is 2 
large black man, whom nobody knows. 
He generally leans forward on a huge 
oaken plant with great attention to every 
thing that paſſes upon the ſtage. ' He is 
never ſeen to ſmile; but upon hearing 
any thing that pleaſes him, bo takes up 
his ſtaff with both hands, and lays it 
upon the next picce of timber that ſtands 


in his way with exceeding vehemence: 


after which he compoſes himlelf in his 
former poſture, until ſuch time as ſume- 
thing new ſets him again at work. 

It has been obſerved, his blow is fo 
well-timed, that the moſt judicious cri- 
tic could never except againſt it. As 
ſoon as any ſhining thought is expreſſed 
in the poet, or any uncommon grace 
appears in the actor, he ſmites the bench 
or wainſcot. If the audience does not 
concur with him, he ſmites 2 fecond 
time, and if the audience is not yet 
awaked, looks round him with great 
wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, 
which never fails to produce the clap. 
He ſometimes lets the audience begin the 
clap of themſelves, and at the concluſion 
of their applauſe ratifies it with a fingle 
thwack. 

He is of fo great uſe to the play. houſe, 
that it is ſaid a former director of it, 
upon his not being able to pay his at- 
tendance by reaſon of ſickneſs, kept one 
in pay to officiate for him untit ſuch 
time as he recovered; but the perſon fa 
employed, though he laid about him 
with incredible violence, did it in ſuch 
wrong places, that the audience ſoon 
found out that it was not their old friend 
the trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not 
yet exerted himſelf with vigour this ſea- 
fon. He ſometimes plies at the opera; 
and upon Nicolini's firſt appearance, 
was ſaid to have demoliſhed three henches 
in the fury of his applauſe. He has 
broken half a dozen oaken plars upon 
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Doggcet, and ſeldom gots away from a 
tragedy of Shakeſpeare, without karing 
the wain{cot extremely faattorod, 

Tue players do not only counive at 
his obitreperous approbution, but very 
chearfully repair at their own col ge- 
ever damages he makes. I hey had once 
a thoucht of erecting a kind oi wooden 
anvil tor his ute, that ſhould be made of 
a very founding piank, in ordar to ren- 
der his ſtrokes more deep and racliow; 
but as this might not have been diſtin- 
guiſhed from the muſic of a kettle- 
drum, the project was laid ande. 

In the mean while, I cannot but take 
notice of the great ute it is to an audi- 
ence, that a perſon ſhould thus preſide 
over their heads like the director of a 
concert, in order to awaken cir atten- 
tion, and bent time to their applauſes; 
or, to raiſe my ſimile, I have ſumetimes 


fancied the trunk-maker in the upper 


gallery to be like Virgii's ruler of the 
winds, ſeated upon the top of a moun- 
tain, who when he ftruck his ſceptre 
upon the fide of it, rouſed an hurricane, 
and ſet the whole cavern in an uproar. 
It is certain the trunk- maker has ſaved 
many a good play, and brought many a 
graceful actor into reputation, who 
would not otherwiſe have been taken 
notice of. It is very viſible, as the au- 
dience is not a little abaſhed, it they find 
themſelves betrayed into a clap, when 
their friend in the u. per gallery does not 
come into it; fo the actors do not value 
themſcives upon the clap, but regard it 
as a mere brutum ſulmen, or empty noif., 
when it has not the founl of the oaken 
plant in it, I know it has been given 
out by thoſe who are enemies to the 
trunk-maker, that he has ſometimes 
been bribed to be in the intereſt of a bad 
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p-et or n vicious player; but this is 1 
ttc which has no foundation; his 
{tr okes arc always juſt, and his admoni- 
ons calonable; he does not deal about 
is bows at random, but alwavs hits 
te malt nail upon the heal. The in- 
IDE tble torte wherewith he lays then 
on, ſuſhciently ſhews the evidence and 
ſtrength of his conviction. His zeal for 
a good author isindeed outrageous, and 
breaks down every fence and partition, 
every board and plank, that ftands with- 
in the expreſſion of his ayplaule. 

Ax I do not cate for terminating my 
thoughts in barren ſpeculations, or in 
reports of pure matter of fact, withon: 
drawing ſomething from them for tie 
alvantage of my countrymen, I fall 
take the liLerty to make an humble pro- 
poſal, that whenever the trunk- maker 
mall depart this life, or whenever he 
ſhall have loſt the ſpring of his arm by 
ticknets, old age, infirmity, or the like, 
tome àble-bodied critic ſhould be ad- 
vance to this poſt, and hive a compe- 
tent ſalnry ſett led on him for life, to be 
furniſhed with hamboos for operas, 
craltree-cndgels for comedies, ard oak - 
ea plants for tragedy, at the public ex- 
pence, And to the end that this place 
mould he always ditpoſed of according 
to merit, I would have none preferred to 
it, who has not given convincing proofs 
both of a ſound judgment and a ſtrong 
arm, and who could not, upon occaſion, 
either knock down an ox, or write a 
comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry. 
In ſhort, I wouid have him a due com- 
poſition of Hercules and Apollo, and fa 
rightly qualified for this impoi tant of- 
fice, that the trunk-maker may not be 
nuuled by our poſterity. C 
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WITH LAWS CONNUBIFAL TYRASNTS TO RESTRAING 


MP, SPECTATOR 

%y have not. ſpoken in fo direct 

a manner upon the ſubje& of 
Marriage as that important caſe deterves. 
It would not be improper to obſerve 
upon the peculiarity in the youth of 
Great Britain, of railing and laughing 
at that inſtitution; and when they fall 
into it, rom a profiigate habit of mind, 


being inſenſihle of the ſatisfaction in 
that way of life, and treating their wives 

with the moſt harbarous ditreſpect. 
Particular circumſtances and caft of 
temper, muſt teach a man the probabi- 
lity of mighty uneaſineſſes in that ſtate, 
for unqueltionauly ſome there are whoſe 
very diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe io 
2njugal friendſhip; but- go one, I be- 
lieve, 
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dert, is by his own natural complexion 
prompted to teaze and torment another 
tor no reaſon but being nearly allied 
ro him: and can there be any thing mere 
baſe, or ſerve to fink a man fo much be- 
low his own diſtinguiſhing characterittic, 
mean reaſon, than returning evil for 
good in fo open a manner, as that of 
treating an helpleſs creature with un- 
kindneſs, who has had ſo good an 2 
nion of him as to believe what he (aid 
relating to one of the greateſt concerns 
of life, by delivering her kapp:neis in 
this world to bis care and protection? 
Muſt not that man be abandoned even 
to all manner of humanity, who can 
deceive a woman with appearances of 
affection and kinduels, for no other end 
hut to torment her with more eale and 
rathority ? Is any thing more nobke a 
8 -ntleman, than when his honour is en- 
agel for the performing his promies, 
Lecauſe nothing but that can oblige him 
:0 it, to become afterwards falle to his 
Karel, and be alone the occallon of mi- 
ry io one whoſe happinets he but lately 
pretended was dearer to him than his 
own? Ought ſuch a one to he truſted in 
ms common affairs, or treated but as 
one whole honeſty confifted only in his 
incapacity of being otherwiſc? 

There is one cauſe of this uſage no 
:eſs abſurd than common, which takes 
place among the more unthinking men; 
and that is the dehre to appear to their 
friends free and at liberty, and without 
thoſe tramme's they have fo much ridi- 
culed. To avoid this they fly into the 
c*her extreme, and grow tyrants that 
they may ſeem maſters. Becauſe an un- 
controulable command of their own ac- 
tions is a certain fign of intire do1ni- 
nion, they will not ſo much as recede 
from the government even in one muſcle 
of their faces. A kind look they be- 
nie ve would be fawning, and a civil an- 
ſwer yielding the ſuperiority. To this 
mutt we attribute an auſterity they be- 
tray in every action: what but this can 
put a man out of humour in his wite's 
company, though he is ſo diftinguiſh- 
ingly pleaſant every where elſe? The 
bitterneſs of his replies, and the ſeverity 
of his frowns to the tendereſt of wives, 
clearly demonſtrate, that an iil-ground- 
ed fear of being thought too ſubmiſſive, 
is at the bottom of this, as I am willing 
to call it, atfected moxoſeneſs; but if it 
de ſuch only, put on to convince bis ac- 
quaintance cf his intire dominion, !ct 
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him take care of the conſequence, which 
will be certain, and worſe than the pre- 
ſent evil; his feeming indifference will 
by degrees grow into real contempt, 
and, it it doth not wholly alicnate the 
aflections of his wife for ever from him, 
niake both him and her mere miſerable 
than if it really did fo. 

However inconſiſtent it may appear, 
to be thought a well bred perſon, has 
no ſmall ſhare in this clowniſh beha- 
viour : a diſcourſe therefore relating to 
zood-breeding towards a loving and a 
tender wite, would be of great ute to 
this fort of gentlemen. Could you but 
once convince them, that to be civil at 
icait is not beneath the character of a 
gentleman, nor even tender aſſection 
towards one who would make it re- 
c:procal, betrays any ſottneſs or effemi- 
nacy that the moſt maſculine diſpefition 
need be aſumed of; could you tatisfy 
them of the generoſity of voluntary 
civility, and the greatneſs of foul that 
is Ccon:picuons in benevolence without 
immediate obligations; could you re- 
commend to people's practice the ſay- 
ing of the gertieman quoted in one of 
your ſpeculations, That he thought 
* it incumbent upon him to make the 
* welmaizons of a woman of merit go 
© along with her duty: could you, I 
fry, pe: tuade theſe men of the beauty 
and reatonableneſs of this fort of be- 
haviour, I have fo much charity for 
{-me of them at leaſt, to believe you 
would convince them of a thing they 
are only aſhamed to allow: beſides, you 
would recommend that itate in it's trueſt, 
and conſequently it's moſt agreeable 
colours; and the gentiemen who have 
for any time been ſuch poiefſed enemies 
to it, when occabon ſhonid ei ve, would 


return you their thanks for aſſiſting 


their intereſt in prevailing over their pre- 
judices. Marriage in general would by 
this means be a more ealy and comfor- 
tabic condition; the huſband wonld be 
no where to well ſatisfied as in his own 


pariour, nor the wife fo pleaſant as in 


tie compary of her huſband: a deſire 
of being agrecable in the lover would 
be increaſed in the huſband, and the 
mittre!s be more amiable by becoming 
the wife. Baſides all which, I am apt 
to believe we ſhould find the race of men 
grow wiſer as their progenitors grew 
kinder, and the affection of their ts 
would be contpicuous in the wiſdom of 
thor sul tren; iu hort, men would in 


general 
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general be much better humoured than 
they are, did not they fo frequently ex- 
erciſe the worſt turns of their temper 
where they ought to exert the beſt. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Am a woman who left the admiration 
of this whole town, to throw myſelf, 
for love of wealth, into the arms of a 
fool. When I married him, I could 
have had any one of ſeveral men of ſenſe 
who languiſhed for me; but my caſe is 
juſt. I believed my ſuperior underſtand- 
ing would form him into a tractable 
creature. But, alas, my ſpouſe has 
cunning and lulpicion, the 
companions of little minds; and every 
attempt I make to divert, by putting on 
an agrecable air, a ſudden chearfulneſs, 
or kind behaviour, he looks upon as the 
firſt acts towards an in{urrefion againſt 
his undeſerved dominion over me. Let 
every one who is ſtill to chooſe, and 

hopes to govern a fool, remember, 
TrIsST155SA. 
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7. MARTINS, NOVEMBER 26, 
MR. SPECTATOR. 


= HIS is to complain of an evil prac- 
tice which I think very well A- 
a redreſs, though you have not as yet 
taken any notice of it: if you mention 
it in your „it may perhaps have a 
very good fie What I — is the 
diſturbance ſome people give to others 
at church, by their repetition of the pray. 
ers, after the miniſter, and that not only 
in the prayers, but alſo the abſolution 
and the commandments fare no better, 
which are in a particular manner the 
prieſt's office: this I have known don: 
in ſo audible a manner, that ſometimes 
their voices have been as loud to his. 
As litttle as you would think it, this is 
frequently done by people ſeemingly de- 
vour. This irreligious inadvertency is 
a thing extremely offenſive; but I do 
not recommend itas a thing I give you 
liberty to ridicule, but hope it may be 
amended by the bare mention. 

Sir, your very humble ferv-n!, 

© 
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VISU CARENTEM MAGNA PART VEELI LATET». 


Sxxxca in Or bir. 


TRUTH ISIN A GREAT MEASURE CONCEALED FROM THE BLIND, 


T is very reaſonable to believe, that 

part of the pleaſure which happ 
minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, will 
ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of 
the divine wilom in the government of 
the world, and 2 diſcovery of the ſecret 
and amazing ſteps of Providence, from 
the beginning to the end of time. No- 
thing teems to be an entertainment more 
adapted to the natu: e of man, if we con- 
fider that curioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt laiting appetites implanted in 
us, and that a:imiration is one of our 
mott pleaſing puſſions; and what 2 per- 
petual ſuccetion of enjoyments will be 
afforded to both theſe, in a ſcene ſo large 
and various as fhal! then be laid open 
to our view in the ſociety of ſuperior 
ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in 
fo delightful a proſped 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, 
that part of the puniſhment ot ſuch as are 
excluded from bliſs, may conſitt, not 
only in their being denied this privilege, 
but in having their appetites at the fame 


torments, and creatin 


time vaſtly increaſed, without any ſatis fac 
tion afforded to them. In theſe, the va 
purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, a. 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them ir - 
to labyrinths of error, darkneſs, di“ 
traction, and uncertainty of every th 
but their own evil ſtate. Milton ha. 
thus repreſented the fallen angels realo! 
ing together in a kind of reſpite from the. 
to themſelves .: 
new difquiet amidſt their very amulc - 
ments; he could not properly have de- 
ſcribed the ſports of condemned fpirit-. 
without that caſt of horror and melan- 
choly he has fo judiciouſly mingled v1! 


them. 


Others apert ſat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon db 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate 
Fixt fate, free will, forcknowledge abſolutt 
And found no end in wandering mazes loſt. 


In our preſent condition, which is a 
middle Rate, our minds are, as it were, 
chequei ed 
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chequered with truth and falſhood; and 
2 our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfeR, it is impoſſible but our 
curiolity muſt meet with many repullcs. 
The buſineſs of mankind in this life be- 
ing rather to act than to know, their 
portion of knowledge is dealt to them 
ac cordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of 
tle inquititive has ſo long been exerciſed 
with difficulties, in accounting for the 
promiſcuous diitribution cf good and 
evil to the virtuous and the wicked in 
this world. From hence come all thoſe 
pachetic complaints of ſo many tragical 
events, which happen to the wiſe and 
the good; and of ſuch ſurpriſing pro- 
ſperity, which is often the reward of the 
guilty and the fooliſh; that reaſon is 
tometimes puzzlcd, and at a lofs what 
to pronownce upon ſo mylterious a dil- 
penſation. 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome 
fables of the poets, which ſeem to re- 
flect on the gods as the authors of in- 
juſtice; and lays it down as a principle, 
that whatever is permitte to befal a juſt 
man, whether poverty, fickneis, or any 
of thoſe things which fe:m to be eviis, 
ſhall either in life or death conduce to 
his good. My reader will obſerve how 
agreeable this maxim is to what we find 
delivered by a greater — Seneca 
has written a diſcourſe purpoſcly on this 
ſubject, in which he takes pains, after. 
the doctrine of the Stoics, to ſhew that 
adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and 
mentions a noble faying of Demetrius, 
© That nothing would be more unhappy 
© thin a man who had never known 
© affliftion.” He compares proſperity 
to the indulgence of a fond mother to a 
child, which often proves his ruin; but 
the affection of the divine Being to, that 
of a wiſe father who would have his 
ſons exerciſed with labour, dilappoint- 
ment, and paw, that they may gather 
ſtrength and improve their fertitude. 
On this occaſion the philoſopher riſes in- 
to that celebrated fentiment=-* That 
© there is not on earth 2 fpc2ck more 
* worthy the tegard of a Creator intent 
© on his works than a brave man ſupe- 
* rior to his ſufferings;“ to which he 
adds, that it muſt be a pleaſure to Ju- 
piter himſelf to look down from heaven, 
and fe: Cato, amidſt the ruins of bis 
country, preſerving his integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more 
rezjcrable, it we confider human life as 
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a ſtate of probation, and adverſity as 
the poſt of honour in it, affigned often 
to the belt and molt ſelect ſpirits, 

But what 1 would chiefly inſiſt on 
here, is, that we are not at preſent in a 
pow ſituation to judge of the counſels 

y which Providence acts, fince but little 
arrives at our knowledge, and even that 
little we diſcern imperfectly; or accord- 
ing to the elegant figure in holy writ, 
We fer but in part, and as in a glaſs 
* darkly.” It is to be conſidered that 
providence in it's ceconomy regards the 
whole ſyſtem of time, and things to- 
gether, to that we cannot diſcover the 
beautiful connexion hetween incidents 
which lie widely ſeparated in time, and 
by loſing fo many links of the chain, 
our reaſonings become broken and im- 
perfect. Thus thoſe parts of the moral 
world which have not an abſolute, may 
yet have a relative beauty, in reſpe&t of 
ſome other parts concealed from us, but 
open to his eye before whom * pait, 
« prelent, and to come, are ſet together 
in one point of view: and thoſe events, 
the permiſſion of which ſeems now to 
accuſe his goodneſs, may in the con- 
ſummation of things both magnify his 
goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom, And 
this is enough to check our preſumption, 
ſince it is in vain to apply our meafures 
of regularity to matters of which we 
know neither the antecedents nor the 
comequy ts, the beginning nor the end. 

1 Kull relieve my readers from this 
abſtcacted thought, by relating here a 
Jewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, 
which ſeems to be a kind of parable, 
iluſtrating what I have laſt mentioned. 
That great prophet, it is faid, was called 
up by a voice from heaven to the top of 
a mountain; where, in a conference 
with the ſupreme Being, he was per- 
mitted to propote to hun fome queſtions 
concerning his adr:inftration of the uni- 
verſe. In the midſt ot this divine colloquy 
he was commanded to look down on the 
plain below. At the foot of the moun- 
tain there iſſued ont a clear ſpring of wa- 
ter, at which a toidier alighted from his 
horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone 
than a litile boy came to the ſame place, 
and finding a purſe of gold which the 
ſoldier had dropped, took it up and went 
away with it. Immediately after this 
came an in hrm old man, weary with age 
and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirſt, fat down to 1eft himteif by the 
hide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing 
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his purſe, returns to ſearch for it, and 
demands it of the old man, who aſums 
he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Iĩcaven 
in witnels of his innocence. The fol- 
dier not bclieving his pioteitations. Kits 
him. Moſes fell on his face wit horror 
and amazement, when the d;vinc voice 
thus prevented his expoitulatiun; * Be 
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* 


not ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor 1ſk why the 
© Judy of the whole cht! has ſuffered 
© this thing to come to pals: the c!.jþ 
6 js the occation th at the blow! ©! rhe Id 
© man ts ſpilt; Hut Know, that the old 
© mun » ho”, t! ou ſaweſt, was he mur- 
derer of that child's father. 


C 


MONDAY, DECEMBER z. 


NEQUICOQUAM Torro RIRUTAS DONAVERTS AURES; 


RfSPUE eso NON A! 


PzrSIUS, SAT. IV. VER. 50. 


PLEASE NOT THYSE!T.F THE FLATT'RING CRuUWD TO HEAR 
"TIS FULSOME STUFF, TO PLEASE THY TTCHING EAR, 
SURVEY THY FOUL, NOT WHAT THOU DOST APPEAR, 


BUT WHAT THOU ART. 


MONG all the diſcaf ; of the 
mind, there is not one moe epi- 
denical or more pcrnicious than the 
love of flattery. For as where the iuices 
ot the body are prepared to reccive a ma- 
lignant influence, there the ditcaſe rages 
with molt violence; to in this diſtemper 
of the mind, where there is ever 2 pro- 
penſity and inclination to fuck in the 
poiton, it cannot be but that the whole 
oi de of reatonable action mult be over- 
tui nel; tor, like muſic, it 
59 ſoſtens and difarms the mind, 
That not one arrow can refiftance find. 


Firſt we flatter ourſelves, and then the 
ꝗutery of others is ſure of ſucceſs. It 
awakens our lelt-love within, a party 
which is ever ready to revolt from our 
better judgment, and juin the enemy 
without. Hence it is, that the profu- 
fon of favours we {o often tee poured 
upon the parabte, are repreſented to us, 
by our felt-love, as juſtice done to the 
man, who fo agrecably reconciles us to 
ouriclves. When we are overcome by 
tuch ſoftininuations and enſnaring com- 
piiances, we gladly recompente the ar- 
rr fices that are made ule of to blind our 
reaſon, and which triumph over tile 
weakneſſes of our temper and inclina- 
Lions. | 

But were every man perſuaded from 
how mean and low a principle this paſ- 
Gon is derived, there can be no doubt 
but the perſun who ſhould attempt to 
gratify it, would then be as contemptivie 
25 he is now ſucceſsful. It is the detire 
of iome quality we are not poſlefiecl of, 
er inclination to be lomcthing we ure 
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not, which are the cauſes of our giving 
ourtelves up to that man, who beltor. 5 
upon us the characters and qualities of 
others ʒ which perhaps ſuit us as ill, and 
were as little deſigned for our wearing, 
as their cloaths, Inſtead of going out 
of our own complicxional nature into 
that of others, it were a better and more 
lawia'le induftry to improve our cn, 
and inſtead of a miſerable copy become 
1 good original; for there is no temper, 
no diſpobtuwn fo rude and untractable, 
but may m it's own peculiar caſt and 
turn be brought to ſome avpreeabie uſe 
in converſation, or in the aftairs of lite. 
A. perſon of a rougher deportment, and 
leſs tied up to the utnal cer: monies of 
behaviour, will, like Manly in the play, 
pleaſe by the grace which nature gives 
to every action wherein the is complicd 
with; the briſk and lively will not want 
their admirers, and even a more reſerved 
and melancholy temper may at ſome 
times be agreeable. 

When here is not vanity enougli 
awake in a man to undo him, the flut- 
terer ftirs up that dormant weakne!s, 
and inſpires him with merit enough to 
be a coxcomb. But if flattery be the 
moſt fordid act that can be cumplied 
with, the art of praifing juſtly is 23 
commendable: for it is laudable to pruite 
well; as poets at one and the ſame time 
give immortality, and receive it them- 
telves for a reward: both are pleaſed, 
the one whilſt he receives the recom- 
wnce of merit; the other whiitt he {ws 
he knows how to difcern it; but above 
all, that man is happy in this art, Who, 
like a ſkuful painter, retains the fea- 
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tures 2nd complex on, but ſtill ſof tens 
the picture into the moſt agrecable 
likenets. 

There can hardly, I believe, be ima- 
gincd a more deſirable pleaſure, than 
that of praiſe unmixed with any poth- 
bility of flattery. Such was that which 
Germanicus enioyed, when, the night 
before a hattle, deſirous of fome ſincere 
mark ot the efteem of his legions for 
him, he is deſcribed by Tacitus liften- 
ing in a diigniſe to the diſcourſe of 2 
ſoldier, and wrapt up in the fruition of 
his glory, vhilſt with an undeſigned ſin- 
cerity they praiſed his noble and ma- 
jettic mien, his affability, his valour, 
conduct, and ſuccefs in war. How 
muſt 2 min have his heart full blown 
with jov in ſuch an article of glory as 
this? What a ſpur and encouragement 
{till to proceed in thote tteps which had 
alreaty brought him to ſo pure a taſte 
of the greatett of mortal enjoyments? 

It ſometimes happens, that even ene- 
mies and envious perions bettow the 
ſincereſt marks of etteem when they 
lez't deſign it. Such afford a greater 
picature, as extorted by merit, and treed 
rrom ali ty{picion of tavour or flattery. 
Thus it is with Malvolio; ke has wit, 
learning, and diſcernment, but tem- 
pered with an allay of envy, ſelt-love, 
and detraction: 7-Lilvolio turns pale at 
the mirth and good- humour of the com- 
pany, if it center not in his perſon; he 
grows jealous and diſpleaſed when he 
cea'es to be the only perion admired, 
ani lyoks upon the commendations paid 
to another as a detraction from his me- 
rit, and an attempt to leſſen the ſupe- 
riority he affects; but by this very me- 
thod, he heitows ſuch praiſe as can 
never he ſuſpected of flattery. His un- 
ealine:s and diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure 
an certain ſigns of another's title to 
that glory he defires, and has the mor- 
tiicauon to and himſelf not poſſeſſed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to u 
precious ointment, and when we are 
praiſed with Kill and decency, it is in- 
deed the molt agreeahle perfume; but 
it too ſtrongly admitted into a brain of 
2 leſs vigarous and happy texture, it 
will, hixe too ſtrong an odour, overcome 
the ſenſes, and prove pernicious to thoſe 
acrves it was intended to refreſh. A 
generous mind eis of all others the mott 
lenſihle of praiſe and diſpraiſe; and a 
noble ſpirit is as much invigorated with 


it's due proportion of honour and ap- 
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plauſe, as it is depreſſed hy negleR and 
contempt: but it is only pertons far 
above the common level who are thus 
affected with either of theſe extremes; 
as in a thermometer, it is only the pureſt 
and moſt f:blimare! ſpirit that is either 
contracteq or dilated by the benignity or 
inclemency of the ſcaſon. 


MR. ©PECTATOR, 
PLE tranſlations which you have 
lately given us trum the Creek, in 
ſome of your laſt papers, have been the 
occation of my looking into tome of 
thoſe amthors ; among whom I chanced 
on 2 collection of letters which paſs 
under the name of Ariſtænetus. Of all 
the remains of antiquity, I believe there 
can be nothing produced of an air fo 
gallant an: polite ; each letter contains 
a little novel or adventure, which is 
told with all the beauties of language, 
and heightened with a luxuriance of 
wit. 'T here are ſeveral of them tranſ- 
lated, but with ſuch wide deviations 
from the original, and in a ftile fo far 
differing from the author's, that the 
tranſlator ſeems rather to have taken 
hints for the expreſſing his own ſenſe 
and thoughts, than to have endeavoured 
to render thoſe of Ariſtænctus. In the 
following tranſlation, I have kept as 
near the meaning of the Greek as I 
could, and have only added 3 few words 
to make the ſentences in Engliſh fit to- 
gether a little better than they would 
otherwile have done. The ttory ſeems 
to be taken from that of Pigmalion and 
the ſlatue in Ovid: ſome of the thoughts 
are of the lame turn, and the whole is 
written in a kind of poetical prote, 


PHILOPINAX TO CHROMATIOS., 


N EVER was man more evercome 
with to fantaſtical a paſſion as mine. 
I have painted a beautiful woman, and 
am deſpairing, dying for the picture. 
My ewn tkill has undone me; it is not 
the dart of Venus, but my own pencil 
has thus woun:led me. Ah me! with 
what anxiety am I neceſſitated to ore 
my own ide!! How miſerable am I, 
whilit every one mutt as much pity the 
painter as he praiſes the picture, and 
own my torment more than equal to my 
art! But why do I thus complain? Have 
there not been more unhappy and un- 
natural pathons than mine? Yes, I hare 
{cen the repreſentations of Ph:elra, Nar- 
cillus, and Paſiphac. Phedra was un- 
; dM 2 uappy 
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happy in her love; that of Paſichae was 
monſtrous; and vhillt the other caught 
at his beloved likeneſs, he detttoyed the 
watery image, which ever eluded his 
embraces. The fountain repreſented 
Narciſſus to himſelt, and the picture 
both that and him, thirſting after his 
aclored image. But I am yet ifs un- 
happy, I enjoy her preſence contianaily, 
and it l touch her, I deſtroy not the 
beauteous form, put the lo.ks picaied, 


and a {weet ſinile fits in the chiming _ 


ſpace which d.viies her lips. Ore wou! t 
{wear that voice and {peuck were iluing 
Out, and chat one's cars telt the melo- 
dious found. How often have 1. de- 
ceived by a lover s credunte, hearkened 
it ſhe had not ſoincthin, to whicper me ? 
and whicn trultratcd of my hopes, huw 
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often have I taken my revenge in kiſſes 
trom her cheeks and eyes, and to!:ly 
wood her to my embrace, whilſt ſhe, 
as to me it ſcemed, only with-heid her 
tongue the more to inflame me? But, 
maaman that I am, ſhall I be tis taken 
with the reprelentation only of # bean- 
tcous face, and flowing hair, and thus 
walite ravicit, and ok to tears for 2 
ſiadow ? Ah, ſure it is ſomething more, 
It is a reality! tor fee her benuties ſhine 
out with new luſtre, and ſhe ſeems to 
rp\riid me with unkind reproaches, 
On mar I have a living miſtreſs of this 
form, th at when I frail compare the 
work of nature with that of art, T may 
be till at a 1:5 which to chuſe, and be 
ung — X42 tue plealing uncer - 


taint) ? 


Ne CCNXXIX. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


—., I LL. 


WARS, HORRID War: ! 


Have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with 


contidering rhe ſeveral methods of 


managing a debate which have obtained 
in the world. 

The frit races of mankiad uſed to 
d'ipute, as our ordinary people do now- 
a days, in a kind of wild logic, uncul- 
ti ed rules of art. 

Socrates intro luced a catechetical me- 
tho! of argumg. He would alk his 
adlverſary question vpon queſtion, until 
he had convinced hum our of his own 
mout: 1 that his opinions were wrong. 

his way of debating drives an ene emy 
up into a corner, le:2::53 all the palias 
throuch which he can make an eicape, 
and forces him to ſur: ender at diſcrs etion. 

Ariſtotle changed this method cf at- 
tack, and invented a great variety of 
li: te Weapons, called Syilog! lms. As 
in the Socratic way of ai ite vou agree 
to every thing which your o ponente. 
vances, in the Aritt-tclic you ue mill 
denying and contradicting ſome part or 
ether of what he £ 58. Secrates con— 
que Van by {rat enn, Arnitotle hy 
force: the one takes the town by taps 
the other iword im hand. 

The wuniverſives of Europe, for m2 ny 
years, carried on their debates hy lyho- 
pi, inſomnch that we tre the know s- 
edge vi ſeveral centuries Lid ont into 
objections and aniwers, and ail the guod 


Vin Co Ex. VI. VER. 86. 


Dart. 


ſenſe of the age cut and minced into 
almoſt an innnmude of diſtinètions. 

When gur univerſities tou nd that 
there ces no end of wrangling this way, 
— dakindot argument, which 
is not reducthle to any mood or figure 
of Arittotie. It was called tlie Argu- 
mentum Baßlinum, others write it Ba- 
cihiaum or Baculinum, which is pretty 
wellexpretied in cur Englith word, Club- 
law. When they wcre not able to con- 
fate their antagontſt, they Knocked him 
down. I' was their method in theſe 
polemicaſ debates, frit ta diſcharge their 
wilagittus, and afterwards to betaks 
themſelves to their clubs, until ſuch 
time as they had one way or other con- 
founded ther gainſazers. There is in 
2 2 narrow defile, to make uſe of 

a military term, where the partiſans 
uted to encounter, for which realon it 
it1!] retains the name 05 Logic Lane. 
I have heard an old gentleman, a phy- 
cian, mal his beaſts, that when he was 
z young icliow he marched ſeveral times 
at the head of a troop or cot. ls, and 
cugel led a hody of dig! enn is hait eh, 
tength of 34: wh Strect, until tber tad 
dilperfed themſelves 5 ior thelter !! to thee 
1. bew. ve garrilons. 

This humour, I find, went very tar 
in Eras time. For that author 
tis us, that upon the revival ef Grieek 

Ictters, 
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letters, moſt of the univerſities of Eu- 

rope were divided into Greeks and 
Trojans. The latter were thote who 
bore a mortal enmity to the language 
of the Grecians, inſomuch that if they 
met with any who undcritoul it, they 
did not fail to treat him as a toe. Erai- 
mus bimlcit had, it ſerms, the mistor- 
tune to fall into the hands of : party of 
Trojans, who Jaid on him with fo many 
blows and buffets, that he never forgot 
their hoſtilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an ar- 
gument not much unlike the former, 
which is made ule of by ſtates and com- 
munities, when they draw up a hundred 
thoutand ditputanis on each fide, and 
convince one another by dint of (word. 
A certain grand monarch was fo fenſi- 
ble of his ſtrength in this way of rea- 
ſoning, that he writ upon his great guns 

—* Ratio ullima Regum—'T be Logic 
© of Kingsz' but, God be thanked, he 
is now pretty well baffied at his own 
WEAPONS. When one h1s to do with a 
ph. laſoph er 01 © this kind, one ſliould re- 
member the old gentleman's itying,who 
had buen cngaged in an at; vment with 
one of the Roman emperors. Upen his 
friend's telling him, {tat he wondered 
he would give up the queſtion, when he 
Lad viſibly the better of the diſpute 
I am never aſhamed,” ſiys he, to be 
© confuted by one who is mater ot Htty 
© legions. 

E thall but juſt mention anather kind 
of reuſoning, which may be called ar- 
guing by poll; - and another which is of 
equal force, in which wagers are mat de 
ute of as arguments, Accor ung ” to the 
cclebrated line in Hudibras, 

But the mott notable way of manag- 
ing a Controv erfy, is that w hich wems 7 
call arguing by torture. I is is a me- 
thod ot reaſoning which has been made 
uſe of with the poor refurtes, and 
which was fo faſhionable in our country 
during the reign of Queen Mary, that 
in a paſſage of an nuch. r quoted by 
Monheur Bavle, it is {1i the price of 
wood was rale, in Englund, by reafon 
of the executions that were made in 
Smithfield. Their dithntants convince 
their adveriarics with a Sorites, com- 
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monly called a pile cf faggots. The 
rack is allo a kind of 1yllogifm which 
has been uſed with good effect, and has 
made multitudes of converts Men 
were formerly diiputel out of their 
doubts, reconcile to truth by force of 
reaſon, and won over to 018.008 by the 
candour, fente, and ingenvity of thete 
who had the right on their hae; but this 
method of conviction operates too flowly. 
Pain was tound to be much more en- 
lightening than reaſon, Every teruple 
was looked upon as obſtinacy, and r_: 
to be removed but by ſeveral engines 
invented for that purpoſe. In a word, 

the application of whips, racks „gibbets, 
gallies, dungeons, fire and faggot, i in a 
diſpute, may be looked upon as popiſh 
refinements vpUn ine old heathen logie. 

There is another way of reaſor ing 
which ſeldom fails, thouzh it be of a 
quite difierent nature to that I have laſt 
mentioned. I mean, cor vincing a man 
by ready- money, or as it i“ ord: narity 
called, bribing a man to an opinion. 
This method has often prove'! tuccuſe 
tul, when ad the others have beau made 
ute „ to no purpoic. A man who is 
furniched with arguments from the 
mint, vill convince his antagoniſt much 
ſconer than one who draws them from 
reaton and phitotophy. Gold is a von- 
der ful clearer of the underttanding ; it 
difl:pates every doubt and ſcruole in 
an inftant; accommodates itſelf to the 
meaneſt capacities; ſilences the loud and 
clamorous, and brings over the maſt 
obitinate and inflexible. Philip of Ma- 
cetlon was a man of molt invincible 
renſon this way. He refuted by ir all 
the wiſdlom of Athens, confounded their 
ſtatetmen, Erick their orators dumb, 
and at length argued them out of all 
their hberics, 

Having here touched upon the ſcveral 
mc tt ds of ditputing, as they have pre- 
v. Ain cifferent ages of the world, I 
hall very til: ny give my rc: aer an 
account of the whole art of casi! ling; 
wich fh: bt be a full and mtistactor 
anſwer to a {ach papers and pamph' ts 
as have yet appeared ag unit the Spec- 
tutor, 

C 
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CCXL. WEDNESDAY, 


— IT NN FIT, AvITE, LIB. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


DECEMBER «x. 


Manr. Er. xvii. I. 1. 


OF SUCH MATERIALE, SIR, „ BOOKS COMPOS D. 


MR. 3IECTATORS 

1 Am oi one of the molt gentee] trades 

in the city, and wacritand mus 
much oi Eberal! calucaο., as 0 have 
n ardent ambition of being uit; 
to mankind, and to think that tie 
chief end of being as to this life. I 
nan theſe goud impreſſi ns. siven nie 
F. om the han l. me behavior ur of a 
Karncd , SEnerous, and we! BY man 0 
waids ae, when 1 fut began the worl:!. 
Sung diffitisfation bo:ween me an'! 
niy pacer's made me enter ito it with 
Ks reliſh of h utinefs than J ough: tr and 
to Lay), this uncaſineſs, I gave myſelf 
to c.mnal plealures, mee xcelle:, ant 
a ge -neral looſe conduct. I know net 
what the excellent man above-mun- 
ticncd ſaw in me, but he deſcende..! from 
the twperioricy of his wikdom ad me - 
r.t, to throw h.mſelt frequently into my 
compnay. This made me foon hope 
that 1 had tomething in me worth cul- 
tivating, and his converſation made me 


nun of futisfactions in a regular way, 
bel hu never before imagined. 


When he vas grown familiar with me, 
he gpenel himtelf hke a good angel, 
and told me, he had long laboure to 
ripen me into a preparation to receive 
h.s krendthip and advice, both which! 
ſauld daiiy command, 
any part of his fortune, 
meatus es — oute propoſe to me, for 
the improvement of my own. I 2 ure 
50, I cannot recollect the goud nuts and 
cntulon of the good man when he 
ace to this purple to me, without 
melting into tears; but in à word, Sir, 
I mut zaſten to tell vou, that my heart 
burns with gratttude towards him, and 
le is io happy à man, that it can never 
be in m power to return him his fa- 
vous in kind, but I am ſure I have 
inne 1717, 1 ne Moſt agree 9 v4e tir efaetion 
| com? poilihiy, in deine ready to ferve 
tis to mv wimott ability, ge far as is 
convent wh the hun be preſeribes 
to me. Dear Nr. Spectater, I do not 
ewe o him only the = ani 
eſtes:.: on my own re}2tic ils, 


to apply the 


ii 


„no are 


and the ute of 


peaple of ditinAion, the preſent eaſe a 
pienty of my circumſtances, but alc 
th. guvermuent of my pallions, and re- 
Sulaticn of my defires. doubt not, 
Sir, but in your imagination ich vire 
tue: as thele of wy wor hy fiend, bear 
3 great a figure as act. uns which are 
notre glittering in e common eftima- 
tion. What 1 word aik oi you, is t» 
give us 4 whole Spoctatur upon heroic 
viriu: in common lite, which may in- 
che men zo the ſame generous nchna- 
tions, as have by this adauradle perſon 

been n tc, and raiſed in, "Sy 
Yeur moſt humble lei vant. 


MR, SPECTATO?, 
1 Am a countrv gentleman, of a good 


plentiful eit: ate, and live as the fett 
of my neighbours with great huſpitaiity, 
ave — ever reckoned am ong the 
* the hett company in the world, 

and have acceſs as a ſort of favourite 
I never came in public but 1 falute: 
them, though in great atlemblies, ail 
aroun!, where it was ſeen how centee!- 
ly I a outed hampering my tpurs in 
their petticon's, whiltt I moved among't 
them; and en the other ſi de how pret- 
tily they curtſted and received me, ſtand- 
ing in proper rows, and advancing as 
fait as they law their elders, or their 
betters, diipatched by mie. But 4% 1 is, 
Mr. Spc iter, that all our good- breed- 
ing is of late loſt by the unhappy arrival 
of a courtiar, or town gentleman, wie 
came inicly amongus: this perion whicre- 
cer he cue into a room made 2 po- 
found bow, and tell back, then reco- 
vere} with a tuft air, and made a bu 
to the next, and ſo to one as two more, 
and ten took the croſs of the room, ly 
pailing by them in a continued bow 
until he ary ved at the perſon he thong it 
proper part:cularly to entertain. Tis 
he did with to good a grace and aſſun- 
ance, that it 1s taken ter the preſent f1- 
r ond there is no young gent! le wo- 
mon wihin teveral miles of mhi place 
R. een Kiffed ever ſince his: 110 ap- 
þ-C.44 ac among us. We country g:n- 
teme. 


THE 


tlemen cannot begin again, and learn 
theſe fine and reſerved airs; and our 
converſation is at a ſtand, until we have 
vour judy ment for or againit kifſing, by 
way of civility or ſalutation; which is 
impatiently expeRed by your friends of 
both fex:*, but by none lo much as 
Your hun ole ſervant, 

RUSTIC SPRIGUTLY. 


MR. SPECTATOR, DEC. 2, 1711. 

Was the other night at Philaſter, 

where expected to hear your famous 
trunk maker, but was u nappily diſap- 
pointed of his company, and {aw ano- 
ther periun who had the I;xe ambiuon 
to diltinguith kimfelf in a noiſy man- 
ner, partly by vocifcration or talking 
Ira, and partly by his bull agility. 
This was a very luſty fellow, but withal 
4 fort of beau, who getting into one of 
the file- boxes on the ſtage before the 
curtain drew, was diſpoſed to [hew the 
whole audience his aftivity by leaping 
over the ſpikes; he patſed from thence 
to one of the entering doors, where he 
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took ſnuff with 2 tolerable gon grace, 
dunlayed his fine cloaths, made two or 
three teint paſles at the curtain with his 
cane, then faced about and appeared at 
the other door: here he affected to ſur- 
vey the whole houſe, bowed and ſmiled 
at random, and then ſhewed his teeth, 
whic!; were ſome of them indeed very 
white: after this he retired behind the 
curtain, and obliged us with ſeveral 
views of his perſon from every open- 
ing. 

During the time of acting, he appeared 
frequently in the prince's apartment, 
male one at the hunting-match, and was 
very forward in the rebellion. If there 
were no injunctions to the contrary, yet 
this practice muſt he confeſſed to dimi- 
nh the pleaſure of the audience, and 
for that reaſon prefumptuons ard un- 
warrantable: but fince her Majeſty's 
late command has made it criminal, you 
have authority to take notice of it. Sir, 
your humble ſervant, 

1 CHARLES EASY, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


SEMPERQUE RELINQUI 


SOL A III, SEMPER LONGAM INCOMITATA VIDETUR 


IRE VIAM. 


VirG. EN. IV. VER. 466. 


— SHE SEEMS ALONE 
TO WANDER IN HER SLEEP THROUGH WAYS UNKNOWN, 


GUIDELESS AND ARK. 


un. SPECTATOR, 
HOUGH you have cenlidered 
virtuous love in moit of it's dif- 
treſſes, I do not remember that you 
have given us any diſſertation upon the 
abſence of lovers, or laid down any 
methods how thev ſhould fu port them- 
felves under thoſe long feparations which 
they are ſometimes forced to undergo. 
I am at preſent in this unhappy circum- 
ſtance, having parted with the beit of 
huſbands, who is abroad in the ſervice 
of his country, and may not poſhbly 
return for ſome years. His warm and 
generous affection while we were to- 
gether, with the tenderneſs which he 
expreſſed to me at parting, make his 
abſence almoſt inſupportable. I think 
of him every moment of the day, and 
meet him every night in my dreams. 
Every thing I ſee puts me in mand of 
him. I apply mytclt with more than 
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ordinary diligence to the care of his fa- 
mily and his cftzte; but this, inftead of 
relieving me, gives me but to many oc 
caſions of wiſhing for his return. I 
trequent the rooms where I uſed to con- 
verte with him, and not meeting him 
there, fit down in his chair, and fall a 
weeping. I love to read the books he 
delighted in, and to converſe with the 
perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit his 
picture a hundred times a day, and 
place myſelf over-againtt it whole hours 
together. I pats a great part of my 
time in the walks where I uſed to lean 
upon his arm, and recolle& in my mind 
the diſcouries which have there palled 
between us: I look over the ſeveral pro- 
ſpects and points of view which we uſed 
to ſurvey together, fix my eve upon the 
objects which he has made me take no- 
tice of, and call to mind a thouſand 
agreeable remarks which be has made 


on 


* 
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on thoſe ocean iõ%j,jỹ]q. I write to him by 
ev conveyance, and contrary to other 
people, am always in goo! humour 
den an ealt wind blows, becauſe it 
ſeidom fails of bringing me a latter from 
him. Let me entreat you, Cir, to give 
me your advice upon this occation, and 
to let me know how I may relieve my- 
ſelf in this my widowhood. I am, Sir, 
your very humble ſervant, 

ASTERIA, 


Abſence is what the poets call death 
in love, and has given occaſien to abun- 
dance of beautiful complaints in thoſe 
authors who have treated of this paſſion 
in verſe. Ovid's Epiſtles are tull of 
them. Otway's Monimia talks very 
tenderly upon this ſubject. 


It was not kind 

To leave me like a turtle here alone, 

To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
When thou art from me. every place is deſert; 
And I, methiaks, am ſavage an torborn, 
Thy pretence only tis can make me bit, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my ful 


The conſolations of lovers on theſe 
occaſions are very extraordinary. Be- 
fidez thoſe mentioned by Aſteria, there 
are miny other motives of comfort, 
which are made uſe of by ablent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery's ro- 
mances, 4 couple of honourable lovers 
agreed at their parting to let ali:le one 
haif hour in the day to think of each 
other during a tedious abſence. The 


romance tells us, that they both of them 


punctually obſerved the time thus agreed 
upon; and that whatever company or 
duſineſs they were engaged in, they left 
it abruptly as ſoon as the clock warned 
them to retire. The romance further 
achls, that the lovers expected the return 
of this ſtated hour with as much impa- 
tience, as if it had been a real aſüg na- 
tion, and enjoyed an imaginary happi- 
nets that was almoſt as pleaſing to them 
as what they would have found from a 
real meeting. It was an inexpreſſinle 
latis faction to theſe divided lovers, to 
be aſſured that each was at the ſame 
time employed in the fame kind uf con- 
templation, and making equal returns 
of tenderneſs and affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a 
more ſerious expadient for the alleviat- 
ing of alntence, I ſhall take notice of 
one which I have known two pertons 


practiſe, who jcined religion io that 
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elegance of ſentiments with which the 
paliion of love generally mipires it's 
votuics, This was, at the return cr 
ſuc. au hour, to offer up a certain prayer 
for ca other, which they had agreed 
put 15 fore their parting. The nul 
band, who is 2 man that inakes a fone 
in the polite world, as well as in kis 
own family, has often told me, that he 
could not have {upported an abſence ot 
three years without this expedient. 

Strada, in one of his prolaſions, gives 
an account of a chimerical correſpon— 
dence between two friends by the help 
of a certain londſtone, which had ſuch 
viiiue in it, that it it touched two foe. 
ral needles, when one of the necdles fo 
touched began to move, the other, 
though at never ſo great a diſtance, 
move at the came tine, and in the ſane 
manner. lie tells us, that the two 
frien is, being ench of them polleſſed of 
one of theſe needles, made a kind of 
a diai-plue, inſcribing it with the four 
and tweaty letters, in the fame manner 
as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate, They 
then fixed one of the needies on each of 
thele plates in ſuch a manner, that it 
could more round without i:npediment, 
ſc as to touch of the four and twen- 
ty letters. Upon their ſeparating from 
one another into diſtant countries, they 
agreed to withdraw them {elves punctu - 
ally into their cloſets at a certain hour 
of the day, and to converte with one 
another by means of this their invention, 
Accordingly when they were ſome hun- 
dred miles aſunder, each of them five 
himſelf up in his cloſet at the time ap- 

inted, and immediately caſt his eye upon 
[ia dial. plate. If he had a mind towrite 
any thing to his friend, he directed his 
needle to every letter that formed the 
words which he had occaſion for, mak - 
wg a little paule at the end of every 
word or ſentence, to avoid conſuſion. 
The friend, in the mean while, ſaw his 
own lympath<tic netdle moving of it- 
ſelf to every letter wich that of his cor- 
reſpondent pointed at. By this means 
they talked together acroſs a whole con- 
tinent, and conveyed their thoughts to 
one another in en inſtant over Cities or 
mounta:ns, feas cr def urts, 

If Monfi-ur Scndery, or any other 
writer of romance, had introduced 2 
necromancer, wh 15 generally in the 
tran of a kmghi-erramt, making a pre- 
lent to wo lovers via couple of theſe 


abeve- 


above - mentioned needles, the reader 
would not have been a little pleaſed to 
Have ſeen them correſponding with one 
another when they were 1 2 
and watches, or — by c and 
adventures. 

In the mean while, if ever this in- 
vention ſhould 5 revived or put in 

ctice, I wou ropoſe, that upon 
De lover's dial-plate — mould be 
written not only the four and twenty 
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letters, but ſeveral entire words which 
have always a place in paſſionate epiſ- 
tles, as © Flames, Darts, Die, Lan 
6 guiſh, Abſence, Cupid, Heart, Eves, 
Hang, Drown,” and the like. This 
would very much abridge the lover's 
ns m this way of writing a letter, as 
it would enable him to expreſs the moſt 
uſeful and ſignificant words with a ſingle 
touch of the needle. 
C 


Ne CCXLU. FRIDAY, DECEMBER y. 


CREDITUR, EX MTI QUIA RES ARCESSIT, HARERE 


SUDORIS MINSIxuVx 


Hor, Ev, 1. LI. 11. viz. 162, 


TO WRITE ON VULGAR THEMES, Is THOUGHT AN EASY TASK.» 


un. SPECTATOR, 
OUR ſpeculations do not ſo gene- 

rally prevail over men's manners as 

I could wiſh. A former paper of your's 
concerning the miſbehaviour of people, 
who are neceſſarily in each other's com- 
pany in travelling, ought to have been 
a laſting admonition againſt tranſgreſ- 
ſions of that kind: but I had the fate 
of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude 
fellow in a ftage-coach, who entertain- 
ed two or three women of us, for there 
was no man beſides himſelf, with lan- 
guage as indecent as ever was heard 
upon the water. The impertinent ob- 
ſervations which the coxcomb made upon 
our ſhame and confuſion were ſuch, that 
it is an unſpeakable grief to reflect upon 
them. As much as you have 1 
againſt duelling, I hope you will do us 
the juſtice wy Zeng 3a if the brute 
has courage enough to ſend to the place 
where he ſaw us all alight together to 
get rid of him, there is not one of us 
but has a lover who ſhall avenge the in- 
fult. It would certainly be worth your 
conſideration, to look into the frequent 


misfortunes of this kind, to which the 
modeſt and innocent are expoſed, by 
the licentious behaviour of ſuch as are 


as much ſtran to - breeding as 
to virtue. — Lox hearing what 
we do nat approve, as eaſily as we can 
ſeeing what is le, there were 
ſome conſolation; but fince in a box at 
= play, in an aſſembly of ladies, or even 
in a pew at church, it is in the power 


of a groſs coxcomb to utter what a wo- 
Man cannot avoid hearing, how miter- 
=. 


. as 
* * » 


able is her condition who comes within 
the power of ſuch impertinents! and 
how neceſſary is it to repeat invectives 
againſt ſuch a bebaviour! If the licen- 
tious had not utterly forgot what it is ta 
be modeſt, they would know that of- 
fended modeſty labours under one of 
the greateſt ſufferings to which human 
life can be expoſed. If one of theſe 
brutes coul reflect thus much, though 
they want ſhame, they would be moved 
by their pity, to abhor an impudent be- 
haviour in the preſence of the chaſte an 
innocent. If you will oblige us with 
a Spectator on this ſubje&, and procure 
it to be paſted againſt every ftage-coach 
in Great Britain, as the law of the jour- 
ney, you will highly oblige the whole 
ſex, for which you have proſeſſed fo 
great an eltecm; and in particular, the 
two ladies my late fellow - ſufferers, and, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervuant, | 
REBECCA RiDIxNGHOOD, 


MR. SPECTATOR, . 

PHE matter which I am now going 
to ſend you, is an unhappy ftory in 

low life, and will . itſelt, le 
that you mult excuſe the manner of ex- 
ng it. A poor idledrunken weaver 

in Spittlefields has a faithful Iaborious 
wife, who by her {rugality and induſtry 
had laid by her as much money as pur- 
chaſed her a ticket in the preſent latter. 
She had hid this very privately in d 
bottom of a trunk, and had given ker 
number to a frien1 and $4: . 9x who 
had promiſed to. keep the ſecret, and 
bring ber news of the ſucceſs, The 
3N poor 
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poor adventurer was one day 
abroad, when her careleſs huſband, ſu- 
Qing ſhe had faved ſome money, 
rches every corner, until at length 
he finds this fame ticket; which he im- 
mediately carries abroad, ſells, and 
ſquanders away the money without the 
wife's ſuſpecting any thing of the mat- 
ter. A day or two after this, this 
friend, who was a woman, comes and 
brings the wife word, that ſhe had a 
benefit of five hundred pounds, The 
poor creature overjoyed, flies up ſtairs 
to her huſband, who was then at work, 
and defires him to leave his loom for 
that evening, and come and drink with 
a friend of his and her's below. The 
man received this chearful invitation as 
bad huſbands ſometimes do, and after 
a croſs word or two, told her he would 
not come. His wife with tenderneſs 
renewed her importunity, and at length 
faid to him“ My love! I have within 
© theſe few months, unknown to you, 
- _ together as much money as 
has bought us a ticket in the lottery, 
© and now here is Mrs. Quick come to 
© tell me, that it is come up this morn- 
ing a five hundred pound prise. The 
huſband * immediately —* You 
ye, you flat, you have no ticket, for 
* I have fold it.” The poor woman 
upon this faints away in a fit, recovers, 
and is now run diſtracted. As the had 
no deilign to defraud her huſband, but 
was willing only to participate in his 
good fortune, every one pities her, but 
thinks her huſband's puniſhment but 
juſt. This, Sir, is matter of fact, and 
would, if the perſons — circumſtances 
were ter, in a well-wrought play be 
Called * Beautiful Diſtreſs.” T Bere 
only ſketched it out with chalk, and 
know a good hand can make a moving 
picture with worſe materials, Sir, &c, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
} Am what the world calls à wm 

fellow, and by ſucceſs in trade 
J have raiſed myſelf to a capacity of 
making ſome figure in the work; but 
— — uns bon Mig 
my guardianſhip a cou nieces, who 
vall — 2 mad; which 
you will not wonder at, when I tell you 
they are female virtuoſos, and during 
half that I have 
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ſingle part of the character of 
woman, Whilſt they ſhould 
have been confidering the proper ingre- 
dients for a ſack-poſſet, you ſhould hear 
a diſpute concerning the magnetic virtue 
of the loadſtone, or perhaps the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere: their language is 
peculiar to themſelves, and they ſcorn 
to expreſs themſelves on the meaneſt 
trifle with words that are not of a Latin 
derivation. But this were ſupportable 
ſtill, would they ſuffer me to enjoy an 
uninterrupted ignorance; but unleſs i 
fall in with their abſtracted ideas of 
things, as they call them, I muſt not 
expect to ſmoke one pipe in quiet. In 
a late fit of the gout I complained of 
the pain of that diftemper, when my 
niece Kitty begged leave to aſſure me, 
that whatever I might think, ſeveral 
great philoſophers, both ancient and 
modern, _ of opinion, that both 
leaſure a in were imagi dil- 
— and that . ſuch 
thing as either in rerum natura. I have 
often heard them affirm, that the fire 
was not hot; and one day when I, with 
the authority of an old fellow, deſired 
one of them to put my blue cloak on 
my knees, ſhe anſwered—* Sir, I will 
© reach the cloak; but take notice, I 
© do not do it as allowing your deſcrip- 
© tion; for it might as well be called 
8 _— as blue; for colour is nothing 
6 the various infractions of the rays 
© of the ſun.” Miſs Molly told me one 
day, that to ſay ſnow was white, is al- 
ing a vulgar error; for as it con- 

* tains a great tity of nitrous par- 
© ticles, 1t might more reaſonably be 
© ſuppoſed to be black. In ſhort, the 
young huſſeys would perſuade me, that 
to believe one's eyes is a ſure way to be 
deceived; and have often adviſed me, 
= no means, to truſt any thing” fo fal- 
lible as my ſenſes. What I have to beg 
of you now is, to turn one ſpetulation 
to the due regulation of  female' litera- 
ture; ſo far at leaſt, as to male it con- 
fiftent with the quiet of fuch whole fate 
it is to be liable to it's infults; and to 
tell us the difference between à gentle- 
man that ſhould make cheeſe-cakes and 
raiſe paſte, and a lady that reads Locke, 
underſtands the mathematics. In 


any one 
A 
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Ne CCXLIN. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 


YORMAM QUIDEM IPSAM, MARCE FILL, ET TANQUAM FACIFM HONESTY VIDES: 
QUE 51 OCULIS CERNERETUR, MIRABILES AMORES (UT AIT PLATO) e- 


TARKET SAPIENTIA. 


Tor. Orric. 


YOU SET, MY SON MARCUS, THE VERY SHAPE AND COUNTENANCE, AS IT WERT, 
OF VIRTUE; WHICH IF IT COULD BE MADE THE OBJECT OF SIGHT, WOULD 
(as PLATO SAYS) EXCITE IN US A WONDERFUL LOVE OF WISDOM. 


Do not remember to have read any 
I diſcourſe written expreſsly upon the 
beauty and lovelineſs of virtue, without 
eonſidering it as a duty, and as the 
means of making us happy both now 
and hereafter. I deſign therefore this 
fpeculation as an eſſay upon that ſub- 
ject, in which I ſhall conſider virtue no 
farther than as it is in itſelf of an ami- 
able nature, after having premiſed, that 
I underſtand by the word Virtue ſuch a 

eral notion as is aſſixed to it by thi 
writers of morality, and which by de- 
vout men y goes under the name 
of religion, and by men of the world 
under the name of honour. 

Hypocriſy itſelf does great honour, or 
rather juſtice, to religion, and tacitly 
acknowledges it to be an ornament to 
human nature. The hypocrite would 
not be at ſo much pains to put on the 
appearance of virtue, if he did not know 
it was the moſt proper and effectual 
means to gain the love and eltecm of 
mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a 
common ſaying among the heathens, 
that the wiſe man hates nobody, but only 
loves the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation 
of thoughts to ſhew how amiable virtue 
is. We love a virtuous man, ſays he, 
who lives in the remoteſt parts of the 
earth, though we are altogether out of 
the reach of his virtue, and can receive 
from it no manner of benefit; nay, one 
who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret 
fondneſs and benevolence for him in our 
minds, when we read his ftory: nay, 
what is ſtill more, one who has been 
the enemy of our country, provided his 
wars were regulated by juſtice and hu- 
manity, as in the inſtance of Pyrrhus, 
whom Tully mentions on this occaſion 
in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such is the 
yatural beauty and lovelineſs of virtue 


Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of 


virtue, aſcribes all good qualifications, 
of what kind ſocver, to the virtuous 
man. Accordingly Cato, in the cha- 
racter Tully has left of him, carried 
matters ſo far, that he would not allow 
any one but a virtuous man to be hand- 
ſome, This indeed looks more like a 
philoſophical rant than the real opinion 
ot a wile man; yet this was what Cato 
very ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, 
the Stoics thought they could not ſuf- 
ficiently repreſent the excellence of vir- 
tue, if they did not comprehend in the 
notion of it all poſſible perfections; and 
therefore did not only ſuppoſe, that it 
was tranſcendently beautiful in itſelf, 
but that it made the very body amiable, 
and baniſhed every kind of deformity 
from the perſon in whom it reſided. 

It is a common obſervation, that the 
moſt abandoned to all ſenſe of goodneſs, 
are apt to with thoſe who are related to 
them of a different character; and it is 
very obſervable, that none are more 
ſtruck with the charms of virtue in the 
fair-ſex, than thoſe who by their very 
admiration of it are carried to a detire of 
ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is in- 
deed a fine picture in a good light, and 
therefore it is no wonder that it makes 
the beautiful ſex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amĩable 
and lovely nature, there are ſome parti- 
cular kinds of it which are more fo than 
others, and theſe arc ſuch as diſpoſe us 
to do good to mankind. Temperance 
and abſtinence, faith and devotion, are 
in themſelves perhaps as laudable as any 
other virtues; but thoſe which make 2 
man popular and beloved, are juſtice, 
charity, munificence, and, in ſhort, all 
the good qualities that render us bene- 
ficial to each other. For which reaſon 
even an extravagant man, who has no- 
thing elſe to iccommend him but a falſe 


generoſity, is often more beloved and 
| 3N2 eltermed 
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eſteemed than a perſon of a much more 
finiſhed character, who is defective in 
tuis particular. 

The two preat ornaments of virtue, 
which ſhew her in the moiſt advantage» 
ous views, and make her altocether 
lovely, aze chearfulneis and guod-nature. 
Theſe generally go together, as a man 
cannot be agreeable to others who is not 
eaſy within himſelf. They are both very 
requiſite in a virtuous nun, to keep out 
melancholy from the many ſerious 
thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder 
it's natural hatred of vice from ſouring 
into ſeverity and cenſoriouſnats. 

If virtue 1s of this aminbic nature, 
what can we think of thoſe who can 
look upon it with an ce of hatred and 
ill-will, or can ſuffer their averlon tor 
a party to blot out all the merit of the 
perſon who is engaged in it? A man 
muſt be exceſſively itupid, as well as 
uncharitable, who belicyes that there is 
no virtue but on his own fide, and that 
there are not men as honeſt as himſelf 
who may diſſer from him in political 
principles. Men may oppoſe one ano- 
ther in ſome particulars, but ought not 
to carry their hatred to thole qualities 


NY CCXLIV. 


A JUDGE OF PAINTING YOU, AND MAN OF SKILL. 


COVENT GARDEN, DEC. 7. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

I Carnot, without a double injuſtice, 
torbear expreſſing to you the ſatiſ- 
faction which a whole clan of virtuoſos 
have received from thoſe hints which 
you have Jately given the town on the 
cartons of the inimitable Raphael. It 
ſhould be methinks the bulneſs of a 
Spectator to improve the pleaſures of 
ſight, and there cannot be a more im- 
mediate way to it than recommending 
the ſtudy and obſervation of excellent 
drawings and pictures. When I firit 
went to yiew thoſe of Raphael which 
you have celebrated, J muſt confeſs 1 
was but barely pleaſed; the next time I 
liked them better; but at laſt, as I grew 
better acquainted with them, I fell 
deeply in love with them, like wiſe 
Speeches they funk deep into my heart; 
fo: you know, Mr. Spectator, that a 
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which are of ſo amiable a nature in 
themſelves, and have nothing to do with 
the points in diſpute. Men of virtue, 
though of different intereſts, ought to 
conſuler trenmi.lves as more nearly unite 
ed with one another, than with the vie 
cion3 part of mankind, who embark 
with chem in the fame civil concerns. 
We ſhould hear the ſame love towards 2 
man ot honour, who is a living antago- 
nift, which Tully tells us in the icr2e 
mentioned paſſage every one naturally 


does to an enemy that is dead. In hort, 


we thould eſteem virtue though in a tor, 


an abhor vice though m a friend. 

I peak this with an eve to thoſe cruel 
treatments witch men of all tides ate 
apt to give the characters of thoſe who 
do not agree with them. How many 
perſons of undoubted probity, and ex- 
emplary virtue, on either tile, are black- 

ned and defamed? how many men of 
+ >nour expoſed to public obloquy nl 
reproach? Thoſe therefore who are 
ither the in{truments or abettors in ſuch 
infernal dealings, ought to be looks 
upon as perſons who make uſe of reli. 
gion to promote their cauſe, not of their 
cauſe to promote religion. 6 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


JUDEX ET CALLIDUS AUDIS. 


Hor, SAT, vII. II. II. VER» 101. 


CREECHs 


man of wit may extremely affect one for 
the preſent, but if he has not diſcretion, 
his merit ſoon vaniſhes away; while a 
wiſe man that has not fo great a ſock 
of wit, ſhall nevertheleſs give you a far 
greater and more laſting ſatisfaction: 
Juſt ſo it is in a picture that is ſmartly 
touched, but not well ſtudied; one may 
call it a witty picture, though the painter 
in the mean time may be in danger ot 
being called a fool. On the other hand, 
a picture that is thoroughly underſtood 
in the whole, and well performed in the 
particulars, that is, begun on the foun- 
dation of geometry, carried on by the 
rules of perſpeRive, architecture, and 
anatomy, and perfected by a good har- 
mony, a juſt and natural colouring, and 
ſuch paſſions and expreſſions ot the 
mind as are almoſt peculiar to Raphael; 
this is what you may juſtly ſtile a wiſe 
picture, and which ſeldom fails to ſtrikc 

* 
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us dumb, until we can aſſemble all our 
faculties to make but a tolerable judg- 
ment «pon it. Other pictures are male 
for tue eves only, as rattles are made 
for chiliiren's cars; and certainly that 
picture that only pleales the eye, with- 
out repreſenting ſome woll- cholen part 
of nature or viner, does but thew what 
fine coluuis are to he fold at the colour- 
ſhop, and mecks the works of the Crea- 
tor. If the beſt imitator of nature is 
not to be efteeinc the beſt painter, but 
he that makes the greatclt ſhow and 
glare of colours; it will neceffarity fol- 
low, that he who can array himtelf in 
the molt gaudy draperies is bet dretted, 
and he that can ſpeak loudeſt the het 
orator. Every man when he looks on 
a picture ſhould examine it according to 
that ſhare of realon he is maſter of, or 
he will be in danger of making a wrong 
judgment. I! men as they walk abroad 
would make more frequent obſervations 
on thoſe beauties of nature which every 
moment preſent themſelves to their view, 
they woull be better judges when they 
faw her well imitated at home: this 
would help to correct thoſe errors which 
molt pretenders fail jniv, ho are overs 
haſty in their judgments, and will not 
ſtay to let reatun come in for a ſhare in 
the deciſion. It was for want of this 
that men miſtake in this caſe, and in 
common life, a wild extravagant pencil 
for one that is truly bold and great, an 
impudent fellow for a man of true cou- 
rage and bravery, haſty and unreaſon- 
able actions for enterprizes of ſpirit and 
reſolution, gaudy colouring for that 
which is truly beautiful, a falſe and in- 
finuating diſcourſe for ſimple truth ele- 

antly recommended. The parallel will 
hold through all the parts of life and 
painting too; and the virtuoſos above- 
mentioned will be glad to fee you draw 
it with your terms of art. As the ſha- 
dos in a picture repreſent the ſerious 
or melancholy, ſo the lights do the 
bright and hvely thoughts: as there 
ſhould be but one forcible light in a 
picture, which ſhould catch the eye and 
fall on the hero; fo there ſhould be but 
one object of our love, even the Author 
of nature. Theſe and the like reflections 
well improved, might very much contri- 
bute to open the beauty of that art, and 
prevent young peoplefrom being poiſon- 
ed by the ill guſto of any extravagant 
work man that ſhould be impoſed upon 
us. I am, Sir, your moſt humble ler- 
vant, 
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PHOUGH I am a woman, yet I 

am one of thoſe who confeſs them- 
ſelves highly pleaſed with a ſpeculation 
you obliged the world with ſome time 
ago, from an old Greek poet vou call 
Simonides, in relation to the ſeveral na- 
tures and dittinctions of our own ſex. 
I could not hut admire how juttly the 
characters of women in this age tall in 
with the times of Simonides, chere be— 
ing no one of thoſe forts I have not at 
ſome time or other of my life met with 
a fumple of. But, Sir, the fubiect of 
this preſent widdrefs, are a ſet of wennn 
comprehende«, I think, in the ninth pe — 
cles of that ſpeculation, culled the apesz 
the delcription of whom I ad to be 
—* That they are ſuck as are hoth ugly 
© and ill-patured, who have nothing 
beautiful themſelves, and end-zyour to 
* detract from or ridicule every thing 
© that appears ſo in others. Now, Sir, 
this tet, as I have been told, is very 
frequent in the great town where you 
live; but as my circumſtance of life ob- 
liges me to re{tde altogether in the coun- 
try, though not many miles from Lon- 
don, I cannot have met with a great 
number of them, nor indeed is it a de- 
firable acquaintance, as I have lately 
found by experience. You mutt know, 
Sir, that at the beginning of this ſum- 
mer, a family of theſe apes came and 
ſettled for the ſeaſon not far from the 
place where Ilive. As they were ſtrangers 
in the country, they were viſited by the 
ladies about them, of whom I was one, 
with an humanity uſual in thoſe that 
pals moſt of their time in ſolitude. The 
apes lived with us very agreeably our 
own way until towards the end of the 
ſummer, when they began to bethink 
themſelves of returning to town; then it 
was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to 
ſet themſelves about the proper and diftin- 
guiſhing buſineſs of their character; and, 
as it is ſaid of evil ſpirits, that they are 
apt to carry away a piece of the houte 
they are about to leave, the apes, with- 
out regard to common mercy, civility, 
or gratitude, thought fit to mimic, and 
fall foul on the faces, dreſs and behavi- 
our, of their innocent neighbours, be- 
ſtowing abominable cenſures and dif- 
graceful appellations, commonly called 
nick-names, on all of them; and in 
ſhort, like true fine ladies, made their 
honeſt plainneſs and ſincerity matter of 
ridicule. I could not but acquaint you 
with thele grizvanccs, as well at the > 
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fire of all the parties injured, 2s from 
my own inclination. I hope, Sir, it 
you cannot propoſe ivticly to reform 
this evil, you will take fuck notice of it 
in ſome of your future {pert 4iiovs, as 
may put the deferving part of 0114 {ex on 
aheir guard againlt theie creatures; and 
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at the hme time the apes may be ſenſ.. 
bla, that this fort of mirth is ſo far from 
an innocent divernon, that it is in the 
higheſt degree that vice which is ſaid to 
Comm enen all others. I am, Sir, your 
humblc f(ervant, 

T CONSTAYNTIA FigLs, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER .. 


FICTA VOLUPTATIS CAUSA SINT PROXIMA VERS. 


Hos. ARS Por. VER. 33 - 


FICTIONS, TO PLEASF, SHOULD WEAR THE FACE CF TRUTH. 


HERE is nothing which one re- 
gards ſo much with an eye of 
mirth and pity as innocence, when it 
has in it a diſh of fully. At the tine 
time that ane eſteems the virtue, cone 33 
tempted to laugh at the ftupticity which 
accompanies it. V hen a man is made 
up wholly of the Cove, without the lonit 
in of the ſerpent n dus compoiitions 
becomes ridiculdus in many circum - 
ſtanccs of life, and very oicen diſcredits 
his beſt actions. I he Cordecliers tell a 
Kory of their founder St. Francis, that 
as he paſſed the ſtreets in the duſk of the 
evening, he diſcovered a young fellow 
with a maid in a corner; upon which the 
good man, fay they, lifted up his hands 
to Heaven with a ſecret thankſgiving, 
that there was ſtill ſo much chriſtian 
charity in the world. The innocence of 
the faint made him miſtake the kiſs of a 
lover for a ſalute of charity, I am 
heartily concerned when I fee a virtuous 
man without a competent knowledge of 
the world; and if there be any uſe of thete 
my papers, it is this, that without re- 
prefenting vice under any falſe alluring 
notions, they give my rcader an inſight 
into the ways of men, and repreſent hu- 
man nature in all it's changeable co- 
Jours. The man who has not been en- 
gaged in any of the follies of the world, 
or, as Shakeſpcare expreſſes it, hack - 
© neyed in the ways of men, may here 
find a picture of it's follies and extrava- 
gancies. The virtuous and the innocent 
may know in ſpeculation what they 
could never arrive at by practice, and 
by this means avoid the inares of the 
crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, 
and the reaſonings of the prejudiced. 
Their minds may be opened without 
beg vitiated. 


It is with an eye to my following cer- 
reſpondent, Nir. Timothy Doodle, who 
fees a very wel- meaning nian, that I 
have wrttten this Wort pretace, to which 
I ſhall lub join a leticr lem the ſaid Mr. 
Doodle. 


ere, 
Could hcartily with that you werd 

let us know your opinion upoa ſeve- 

ral innocent d' verſions which are in ne 
among us, and which are very proper to 
pals away a winter night tor thule who do 
not care to throw away their time at an 
opera, or at the play-heule. I would 
gladly know in pariicula;, what notion 
you have of hot- cockles; as alſo whes 
ther you think that qusſtions and come 
mands, mottces, fimiles, and crols- 
purpoſes, have not more mirth and wit 
in then, than thoſe public diver{ton; 
which are grown fo very faſhioni!-'e 
among us. It you wonld recommon ! 
to our wives and d:aghters, who 1044 
your papers with a gi-at deal of plea- 
fure, tome of tloic iports and paſtunc t 
that may be practiſed within doors, an 
by the fire-ſicle, we who ate matters of 
families ſhould be huge!v ebliged to 
E I need not tell you that I wou'd 
ave theſe ſports and paſtimes not only 
merry but innocent, for which reaton 1 
have not mentioned whiſk or lanterloo, 
nor indeed ſo much as one-and-thirty. 
After having communicated to you my 
requeſt upon this ſubject, I will be ſo 
free as to tell you how my wife and L 
paſs away thele tedious winter evenings 
with a great deal of pleaſure. Though 


- ſhe be young and handſome, and geod- 


humoured to a miracle, ſhe does not 
care for gadding abroad like others of 
her ſex, There is a very friendly man, 

| a colonel 
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2 colonel in the army, whom T am migh- 
tily oblige| to for his civilities, chat 
comes to ſee me almoſt every nigh; for 
he is not one of thoſe giddy young tel- 
lows that cannot lire out of a phy- 
houte. When we are together, we very 
often make a party at blind-man's butt, 
wiych is a ſport that I like the better, 
becauſe there is a good deal of exerciſe 
nit. The colonel and I are blinded 
by turns, and you wonld laugh your 
heart out to tee whit pains my dear takes 
to hoodwink us, fo that it is poſſible 
for us to fee the leaſt glimpſe of lizhe. 
The poor colonel ſemetimes bits his 
noſe againſt a pott, and makes us ie 
with laughing. I have generally the 
good luc< not to hurt mv{cit, hut am 
very often above half an hour before ! 
can catch either of them; for you mult 
know we hide ourſcives up and down in 
corners, that we may have the more ſport, 
I only give you this hint as a ſample of 
ſuch innocent diverſions as I woul:l have 
you recommend; and am, moſt elleemed 
Sir, your ever loving friend, 
TimoTHY Doobrk. 


The following letter was occaſioned 
by my laſt Thurſday's paper upon the 
abſence of lovers, and the methods 
therein mentioned of making ſuch ab- 


tence ſupportable. 


en, 


AMO NG the ſeveral ways of conſo- 
lation which abſent lovers make uſe 
of while their ſouls are in that ſtate of 
departure, which you ſay is death in 
love, there are ſome very material ones 
that have y - your notice. Among 
theſe, the firſt and moſt received is a 
crooked ſhilling, which has adminiſter- 
ed great comfort to our forefathers, and 
is ſtill made uſe of on * 2 with 
very good effect in moſt part of her inn - 
e dominions. There are ſome, I 
know, who think a crown- piece cut into 
two equal parts, and preſerved by the 
diſtant lovers, is of more ſovereign vir- 
tue than the former. But ſince opinions 
are divided in this particular, why may 
not the ſame perſons make uſe of both? 
The figure of a heart, whether cut in 
ſtone or caſt in metal, whether bleeding 
upon an altar, ttuck with darts, or held 
an the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
looked upon as taliſmanic in diſtreſſes 
oof his nature. I am acquainted with 
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many a brave fellow, who carries his 
miltre(s in the lid cf his ſnuff- box, ard 
by that -xpolicnt has ſupported himſelf 
UNUer 2 22nc? of n whole campaign, 
For wy own part, 1 have tried all theſe 
rem! ies, but never found ſo much be- 
ent dom any as from a ring, in wkich 
my miarels's har is platted together 
very ardihcially ina kind of true lover's 
knot. As I have r-coived great benefit 
from this ere, I think myſelf obliged 
to communicate it to the public, for the 
good of mv fellow ſubjects. I defire 
you will 2:14 this letter as an appendix 
to your contolations upon abſence; and 
am, your very humble fervant, 

T. B. 


T ſhall concluile this paper with a let- 
ter from an univeriity gentleman, occa- 
floned by my lalt Tucklay's Pape. 
wherein I gave fome account of the 
great tends which happened formerly 
7 1 
in thoſe learned bodies, between the 
modern Greeks and Trojans. 


81, 


TH [S will give you to underſtand, 

that there is at preſent in the ſociety, 
whereof I am a member, a very conſider- 
able body of Trojans, who, upon a 
o:cation, would not fail to declare our- 
{clves. In the mean while we do all we 
can to annoy our enemies by ſtratagem, 
and are reſolved hy the firſt opportunity 
to attack Mr. Joſhua Barnes, whom we 
look upon as the Achilles of the oppa- 
hte party. As for myſelf, I have had 
the reputation ever fince I came from 
ſchool, of being a trutty Trojan, and 
am reſolved never to g] quarter to the 
ſmalleſt particle of Greek, wherever 1 
chance to meet it. It is for this reaſon 
I take it very ill of you, thut you ſome- 
times hang out Greek colours at the 
head of your paper, and iometimes give 
a word of the enemy even in the hody 
of it. When I meet with any thing of 
this nature, I throw down your ſpecu- 
lations upon the table, with that form 
of words which we make uſe of when 
we declare war upon an author. 


Græcum eft, non poteſt I. gi. 


J give you this hiat, that you may for 
the future abſtain trom any ſuch holti- 
lities at your peril, 
C TROILUS, 
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NO AMOROU” HERO EVER CAVE THEE BITtTH, 

NOR EVER TENDER GODDESS BROUGHT THEE FORTH: 
SOME RUGGED ROCK'S HARD ENTRAILS GAVE THEE FORM, 
AXD RAGING SEAS PRODUC D THEE IN A STORM: 

A SOUL, WELL SUITING THY TEMPESTUOUS KIND, 


$0 BCUGH THY MANNERS, SO UNTAM'D THY MIND» 


N. SPECT ATCE, 

A your paper is part of the equi- 
page of the tea-table, I conjure 

von to print what I now wiite to you; 
for i hive no other way to communicate 
hat Il. ave to ſay to the fair · ſex on the 
moſt important circumſtance of lite, even 
the cart of children. I do not under- 
itund that you proteſs your paper is al- 
ways to cout of matters winch are 
only to entertain the learned and polite, 
hut that it may agree with your deſign 
0 publiſh ſome which may tend to the 
un fot mation of mankind in general; and 
when it does fo, you do more than writ- 
ing wit and humour. Give me leave 
then to tell you, that of all the abuſes 
that ever you have as yet endeavouret 
to reform, certainly not one wanted to 
much your afſiftance as the abuſe in 
nurſing children, It is unmerciful to 
ioc, that a woman endowed with all the 
perfections and bleſſings of nature, can, 
as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn off her 
innocent, tender, and helpleſs infant, 
and give it up to a woman that is, ten 
end ae” to one, neither in health nor 
good candition, neither found in mind 
nor body, that has neither honour nor 
reputation, neither love nor pity for the 
poor babe, but more regard for the mo- 


ney than for the child, and never will 


take farther care of it than what by all 
the encouragement of money and pre- 
ſents ſhe is forced to; like ZEiop's earth, 
which would not nurſe the plant of an- 
other ground, although never ſo much 
improved, by reaſon that you was not 
of it's own production. And ſince an- 
other's child is no more natural to a nurſe 
than a plant to a ſtrange and different 


ground, how can it be ſuppoſed that the 


child ſhould thrive? And if it thrives, 
muſt it not imbibe the groſs humours 


and a lities of the nurſe, like a plant 


Pore. 


ina diſferent ground, or like a graft 
pon a different Rock ? Do not we ch- 
ſerve, that a lamb ſucking a goat changes 
very much :t's nature, nay even it's ſkin 
and woot into the goat kind? The 
power of a mu over a child, by infuſ- 
ing into it, with her milk, her qualities 
and diipoiition, is ſuchciently and daily 
ohſer ved; hence came that old ſaying 
concerning an ill- natured and malicious 
fellow, that he had inbibed his malice 
with his nurſe's milk, or that jome brute 
or other had been his nurſe. Hence 
Romulus and Remus were ſaid to have 
been nurſed by a wo!f, Telephus the ſon. 
of Hercules by a hind, Pelias the fon 
of Neptune by a mare, and ZEgiſthus 
by a goat; not that they had actually 
ſucked ſuch creatures, as ſome ſimple- 
tons wave imagined, but that their nurtes 
had been of ſuch a nature and temper, 
and infuſed ſuch into them. 

Many inſtances may be produced from 
good authorities and daily experience, 
that children actually ſuck in the ſeveral 
paſſions and depraved inclinations ot 
their nurſes, as anger, malice, fear, me- 
lancholy, ſadneſs, deſire, and averſion, 
This Diodorus, lib. ii. witneſſes, when 
he ſpeaks, ſaying, that Nero the empe- 
ror's nurſe had been very much addict- 
ed to drinking; which habit Nero re- 
ceived from his nurſe, and was fo very 
particular in this, that the people took 
ſo much notice of it, as inſtead of Tibe- 
rius Nero, they called him Biberius 
Mero. The ſame Diodorus alſo relates 
of Caligula, predeceſſor to Nero, that 
his nurſe uſed to moiſten the nipples of 
her breaſt frequently with blood, to make 
Caligula take the better hold of them; 
© which,” ſays Diodorus, was the cauſe 
© that made him ſo blood-thirſty and 
6 cruel all his life-time after, that he. 
© not only committed frequent by 


c phie n hand, but likewiſe wiſhed 
that all human Kindl wore but one 
* neck, that he might have the pleaſure 
to cut it off,” Such like degeneracics 
aſtoniſh the parents, who not knowing 
atter whom the child can take, ſce one 
incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, 
cruelty, ſtupidity ; yet all theſe are not 
minds l. Nay, it is caly to demonſtrate, 
that a child, ae gh it be born from 
the beſt of parents, may be corrupted by 
an ill-tempered nurſe. How many chil- 
dren do we fee daily brought into fits, 
conſumptions, rickets, &c. merely by 
fucking their nurtes when in a pathon 
or fury ? But indeed almoſt any ditor- 
der of the nurſe is a diforder to the 
child, and few nurſes can be found in 
this town but what labour under ſome 
diltemper or other. "The firſt queſtion 
that is generally aſked a young woman 
that wants to be a nurſe, h the ſtn 
be a nurte to other people's chien ? is 
antwered, by her having an ill huſband, 
and that ihe mutt make ſhift to live. I 
think now this very aner is enough to 
give any bod a ſhock, it duly conſi- 
dered; for an ill huſband may, or ten to 
one i he does not, bring home to his 
wife an ill dittemper, or at leaſt vex1- 
won and diſturbance. Befides, as the 
takes the child out of mere neceſſity, her 
fork will be accortingly, or eile very 
cvarſe at het; whence proceeds an ill- 
concoted and coarte food for the child; 
for as the blood, fo is the milk; and 
hence | am very well aſſured proceeds 
the ſcurvy, the evil, and many other 
diitempers. I beg of yon, for the ſake 
of the many poor infants that may and 
will be ſaved by weighing this cale ſe- 
riouſly, to exhort the people with the 
utmoſt vehemence to let the children 
fick their own mothers, both for the 
benefit of mother and child. For the 
general argument, that a mother is 
weakened by giving fuck to her chil- 
dren, | is vain and timple ; I will main— 
tain that the mother grows ſtronger by 
it, and will have her health better than 
ſhe would have otherwiſe : ſhe will find 
* the greateſt cure and preteryative for 
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the vapours and future miſcarriages, 
much beyond any other remedy what- 
ſocver: her children will be like giants, 
whereas otherwiſe they are but living 
ſhadows, and like unripe fruit; and cer- 
tainly if a woman is ſtrong enough to 
bring forth a child, the is betont all 
doubt ſtrong enough to nurſe it after- 
wards. It grieves me to oblerve and 
con. lor how many poor children are 
daily ruined by carclels nurſ.s; and yet 
how tender ought they to be of 2 poor 
infant, fince the leaſt hurt or blow, elpe- 
cially upon the head, may make it ſenſe- 
leſs, ſtupid, or ara milcrable tur 
ever? 

But I cannot well leave this fubie&t 
as yet; for it ſcems to me very unnatural, 
that a woman that has ted a child as 
_ of herſelt tor nine months, ſhould 

ave no deſire to nurſe it farther, when 
brought to light and before her eves, 
and when by it's cry it implores her 
alliance and the office of a mother. Do 
not the very cruelleſt of brutes tend their 
young ones with all the care and delight 
imaginable? For how can the be called 
a mother that will not nurſe her young 
ones? The earth is called the mother vt 
all things, not becaule ſhe produces, but 
becaule ſhe maintains and nurfes what 
the produces. The generation of the 
intant is the effect of detire, but the care 
of it argues virtue and choice, I am 
not ignorant but that there are tome 
caſes of neceſſity where a mother cannot 
give fuck, and then out of two cvi's the 
le:ut and be choten; but there arc o 
very few, that I am fure in a thoutand 
there 1s hardly one real inſtance; for it 
a woman does but know that he hut- 
band can fpare about three. or hx ih:1- 
lings a week extraordinary, although 
this is but teldom conſidere «l, the cer- 
tunly, with the afhitance ot her gothps, 
will won pertuaſe the good man to lend 
the child to pute, and eahily impole 
n him by preteneling indilpofition, 
This cruelty 15 lun. ported by faſhion, 

and nature giv CS pla- ＋5 to cuitom. Sir, 
Yuur humble texvant. 

* 
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are told by ſome ancient au- 
thors, that Socrates was in- 
ſtructed in eloquence by a woman, whole 
name, it I wm not mittaken, was A{pa- 
fin, I have indeed very often lovked 
upon that art as the moſt proper for the 
female ſex, and I think the univerſitics 
would do well to confider whether they 
mould not fill the rhetoric chairs with 
He profeſſors. 

It has been faid in the praiſe of ſome 
men, that they could talk whole hours 
together upon any thing; but it muſt be 
owned to the honour of the other ſex, 
that there are many among them who 
can talk whole hours together upon no- 
thing. I have known a woman branch 
out into a long extempore diſſertation 
upon the edging of a petticoat, and chide 
her ſervant for breaking a china cup, in 
all the figures of rhetoric. 

Were women admitted to plead in 
courts of judicature, I am perſuaded 
they would carry the eloquence of the 
bar to greater heights than it has yet 
arrived at. If any one doubts this, let 
him but be preſent at thoſe debates which 
frequently ariſe among the ladies of the 
Britiſh fiſhery. 

The firſt kind therefore of female ora- 
tors which I ſhall take notice of, are 
thoſe who are employed in ftirring up 
the paiſions, a part of rhetoric in which 
Socrates his wife had perhaps made a 
greater proficiency than his above-men- 
tione'! teacher. 5 

The ſecond kind of female orators are 
thofe who deal in invectives, and who 
are commonly known by the name of 
the cenſorious. The imagination and 
elocution of this ſet of rhetoricians is 
wonderful. With what a fluency of 
invention, and copiouſneis of expreſſion, 
will they enlarge upon every httle flip 
m the behaviour of another ? With how 
many different circumſtances, and with 
what variety of phraſes, will they tell 
over the ſame ſtory? 1 have known an 
old lady make an unhappy marriage the 
lubject of a month's converſation. She 


b.amcd the bride in one place; pitied her 


in another; laughed at her in a third; 
wondered at her in a fourth; was angry 
with her in a fifth; and, in ſhort, wore 
out a pair of coach-horſes in expreſſing 
her concern for her. At length, after 
having quite exhauſted the tubject on 
this ſide, ſhe made a viſit to the new- 
married pair, prailed the wife for the 
prudent choice ſhe had made, told her 
the unreatonable reffections which ſome 
malicious people had caſt upon her, and 
deſired that they might be better ac- 
quainted. The cenſure and approba- 
tion of this kind of women are therefore 
only to be confidered as helps to dit- 
courſe. 

A third kind of female orators may 
be comprehended under the word Got- 
hips. Mrs. Fiddle Faildle is perfectly 
accompliſhed in this fort of eloquence 
fhe launches out into deſcriptions of 
chriſtenings, runs diviſons upon an hea'l- 
dreſs, knows every diſh of meat that is 
ſerved up in her neighbourhood, and 
entertains her company a whole after- 
noon together with the wit of her little 
boy, before he is able to [peak. 

The coquette may be looked upon 15 
a fourth kind of female orator. To 
give herſelf the larger held for diſcourſe, 
ſhe hates and loves in the fame breath, 
talks to her lap-dog or parrot, is uneaty 
in all kinds of weather, and in every 

of the room: the has falſe quarreis 
and feigned obhgations to all the men 
of her acquaintance; ſighs when ſhe is 
not fad, and laughs when ſhe is not 
merry. The coquette is in particular a 
great miſtreſs of that part of oratu:y 
which is called action, and indeed ſcems 
to ſpeak for no other purpoſe, but as it 


= her an opportunity of ſtirring a 


mb, or varying a feitnre, of glancing 
her eyes, or playing with her fan. 

As for news-mongers, politicians, 
mimics, ttory-tellers, with other cha- 
rafters of that nature, which give birth 
to luquactty, they are as commonly found 
among the men as the women; tor which 
realon I ſhall pais them over in ſilence. 


I have often been puzzicd te aſſign a 
cauſe 
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czuſe why women ſhould have this ta- 
tent of a ready utterance in fo much 
greater perfection than men. I have 
tometimes fancied that they have not a 
retentive power, or the faculty of ſup- 
preſſing their thoughts, as men have, 
but that they are neceſſitated to ſpeak 
every thing they think; and if fo, it 
would perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong ar- 
gument to the Carteſians, for the ſup- 
porting of their ductiine, that the foul 
always thinks. But as ſeveral are of 
opinion that the fair-fox are not alto- 
gether ſtrangers to the art of diſſembling 
and concealing their thoughts, I have 
been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 
an.l have therefore endeavoured to ſerł& 
atter forme better reaſon, In order to 
it, a friend of mine who is an excellent 
anatomiſt, has promiſed me by the firtt 
opportunity to «<1flect a woman's tongue, 
ad to examine whether there may not 
be in it certain juices which render it ſo 
wontlerfully voluble or flippant, or 
whether the fibres of it may not be made 
up of a finer or more pliant thread, or 
whether there are not in it ſome parti- 
cular muſcles which dart it up and 
down by ſuch fudien glances and vi- 
brations; or whether, in the laſt place, 
there may not be ſome certain unditco- 
vered channels running from the head 
and the heart, to this little inſtrument 
of loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual affluence of animal tpirits. 
Nor muſt I omit the reaſon which Hu- 
dibras has given, why thoſe who can 
talk on triftes ſpeak with the greateſt 
fluency; namely, that the tongue is like 
a race-horſe, which runs the taſter the 
leſſer weight it carries. 

Which of theſe reaſons ſoever may be 
looke:l upon as the molt protable, I 
think the Iriſuman's thought was very 
natural, who, after fore hours conver- 
ſation with a female orator, told her, 
that he believed her tongue was very 
glad when ſhe was afleep, for that it 
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had not a moment's reſt all the while 
ſhe was awake. 

That excellent old hallad of the Wan- 
ton Wife of Bath has the following re- 
markable lines: 


I think, quoth Thomas, womens tongues 
Of afpen leaves are made. 


And Ovid, though in the defcription 
of à very barbarous circumilance, tells 
us, that when the tongue of a beauti- 
ful female was cut out, and thrown 
upon the ground, it could not forbear 
muttering even in that poſture. 


n prerſar f rope linguam 

Adſlulit enſe fi ro. Radix micat ultima lingue. 

Ipja jacet, terreque tremens immurmurat atræ; 

Ligue jalire ſelet mutilatæ caud.i coli 

Palpitato— Mz T. lib. vi. ver. 556, 

—— — he blade had cut 

Her tongue ſheer off, clole to the trembling 
rot : 

The mangl'd part ſtill quiver'd on the ground, 

Murmuring with a faint impertect tound , 

And, as a lerpent wreaths his wounded train, 

Uncaſy, panting, and potlels'd with pain. 


Croxats 


Tf a tongue would he talking without 
a mouth, what could it have done when 
it had all it's organs of ſpeech, and ac- 
complices of found about it? I might 
here mention the ſtory of the pippin - 
woman, had I not ſome reaſon to look 
upon it as fabulous. 

I mult conteſs I am fo wonderfully 
charmed with the muſic of this little in- 
{trument, that I would by no means 
diſcourage it. All that TT aim at by this 
diflertation is to cure it of ſeveral dif- 
agreeable notes, and in particular of 
thoſe little jarrings and dilſonances 
which ariſe from anger, cenfuriouincts, 
goſſiping, and coquetry. In ſhort, I 
would always have it tuned by gou- 
nature, truth, diſcretion, and — 
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HOC MAXIME OFFICII EST, UT QUISQUE MAXIME OPIS INDIGEAT, IIA E T 


POTISSIMUM OPITULARI., 


Tull. 


IT IS A PRINCIPAL POINT OF DUTY, TO ASSIST ANGTHER KOST, WHEN HE 
STANDS MOST IN NELD OF ASSISTANCE. 


HERE are none who deſerve ſu- 
periority over others in the cſtcem 


of mankind, who do not make it their 


endeavour to be beneficial to ſociety; 
and who upon all occafions which their 
curcumitances of life can adminiſter, do 
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not take à certain unfeigned picature in 
canferring benetits of one kind or other. 
'T hole whole great talents and high birth 
have placed them in conſpicuous ſtations 
of lite, are indiſpenſably obliged to exert 
ſome noble inclinations tur the ſervice 
or the world, or elte ſuch advantages 
become misfortunes, and Fade and pri- 
Vacy are a more eligihie portion. Wheie 
opportunities and inclinations are given 
to the ſame perſon, we ſometimes fee 
ſablime inſtances of virtue which fo 
dazzle our imaginations, that we look 
with ſcorn on all which in lower ſcenes 
of life we may ourſelves be able to prac- 
tile, But this is a vicious way of think - 
ing; and it bears ſome ſpice of romantic 
madneſs, for a man to imagine that he 
muſt grow ambitious, or ſeek adventures, 
wo be able to do great actions. It is in 
every man's power in the wor who is 
above mere poverty, not only to do 
things worthy, but heroic. The greit 
foundation of civil virtue is ſelt-denial; 
an there is no one above the ncceſſities 
of life, but has opportunities of exerc.l- 
ing that noble quality, and doing as 
much as his circumſtances will bear for 
the eate and convenience of other men; 
and he who docs more than ordinary 
men practiſe upon ſuch occaſions as 
occur in his life, deſerves the value of 
his tricnds as if he had done enterprizes 
which arc utually atrended with the high- 
eſt glory. Men of public ſpirit differ 
rather in their circumſtances than their 
virtue; and the man who does all he can 
in a low ttation, is more a hero than ke 
who omits anv worthy action he is able 
to accomputh in { great one. It is not 
many years ago ſince Lapirius, in wrong 
ct his clder brother, came to a great 
eftate by gitt of his father, by reaton of 
the diſſolute behaviour of the firſt- 
born. Shame and contrition reformed 
tae life of the diſinherited youth, and ke 
became as-remarkable for his good qua- 
lities as formerly for his errors. Lapi- 
rius, who obſerved his brother's amend - 
ment, fent him on a new-year's day in 
the morning the following letter: 
HONOURED BROTHEY., 

1 Incloſe to you the deeds whereby my 
> father gave me this houſe and land: 
had he lived until now, he would not 
have beſtowed it in that manner; he took 


it from the man you were, and I reſtore 


it to the man you are. I am, Sir, your 


affectionate brother, and humble ſervant, 


As great and exalted ſpirits undertake 
the purſuit of hazardous actions for the 
good of others, at the tame time grati- 
tying their paſſion for glory; { do 
worthy minds in the 2 way of life 
deny themſelves many advantages, to 
latiaty a generous benevolence which 
they bear to their triends oppreſſed with 
dittrctles and calamities. Such natures 
one may call ttores of Providence, which 
are actuated by a fecret celeſtial influence 
to undervalue the ordinary gratifications 
of wealth, to give comtort to an heart 
loaded with affliction, to fave a falling 
family, to preſerve a branch of trade in 
their neighbourhood, and give work to 
the induſtrious, preterve the portion of 
the he:plets infant, and raite the head of 
the mourning tather. People hoe 
hearts ave wholly bent towards pla 
or intent upon gain, never hear of tl. 
noble occurrences among men of in- 
duſtry and huwaanity, It would loc 
like a city romance, to tell them of vc 
generous merchant, who the other du 
tent this billet to an eminent trader un- 
der difficulties to ſupport hlimtelf, in 
whole fall many hundreds beides him - 
felt had periſhed; but becauſe I think 
there is more {pirit and true gallantry in 
it than in any letter I have ever read 
from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inferr 
it even in the mercantile honeſt ttile in 
which it was (ent. | 

SI, 

Have heard of the caſualties which 

liave involved you in extreme diſtreſa 

at this time; and knowing you to be 4 
man of great good nature, induſtry, 
and probity, have reſolvec to ſtand by 
you. Be of good cheer, the buemer 
brings with him five thoutand pounds, 
and has my order to an{wer your draw = 
ing as much more on my account, I 
did chis in haſte, for fear I ſhould come 
too late for your relief; but vou may 
value yourſelf with me to the tum ct 
fifty thouſand pounds; for I can very 
chearfully run the hazard of being lo 
much leſs rich than I am now, to tave 
an honeſt man whom I love. Your 
triend and fervant, W. Þ. 
I think there is ſomewhere in Mon- 
taigne mention made ot a tamily book, 
wherein all the occurrences that happened 


.trom one generation of that houſe to 


another were recorded. Were there 
ſuch a method in the families which are 
concernei in this generoſity, it woul be 
an hard talk for the greatcit in Europe 

Le 
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to give, in their own, an inſtance of a 
benefit better placed, or conferred with 
a more graceful air. It has been here- 
tofore urged how barbarous and in- 
hyman is any unjuſt ſtep made to the 
diſadvantage of a trader; and by how 
much tuch an act towar:!s him is deteſt- 
able, by fo much an act of kindnels to- 
wards him is laudable, I remember to 
have heard a benzher of rhe Temple tell 
a ſtory of a tradition in their houle, 
where they had formerly a cuſtom of 
chooling kings for fuch a teatun, and 
allowing him his expences at the charge 
of the lociety. One of our Kings, laid 
my friend, carried Eis roval inslination 
a little too far, and there was à com- 
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MAIR TBH OU T OF SEASON IS A GRIEVOUS 


HEN I make choice of a ſub- 
ject that has not hezn treated on 
by others, I throw togcther my reflec- 
tions on it without any order or method, 
ſo that they may appear rather in the 
looſenels and freedom of an eſſuy, than 
in the regularity of a ſet diſcourſe. It 
is after this manner that I ſhall conſider 
laughter and ridicule in my preſent 
Paper. 

Man is the merrieſt ſpecies of the 
creation, all above and helow him ace 
ſerious. He fees things in a different 
light trom other beings, and finds his 
mirth ariſing from obieas that perhaps 
cauſe ſomething like pity or dilpleature 
in higher natures. Laughter is indeed 
a very good counterpo;fe to the ſplcen; 
and it ſcems but reaſonable that we 
ſhey1d be capable of receiving joy from 
whit is no real good to us, fince we can 
zeceive grief from what is no rea! evil. 

I have in my forty-ſeventh paper 
railed a ſpeculation on the notion of a 
modern philoſopher, who delcrives the 
firſt motive of laughter to be a tecret 
compariſon which we make between 
ourſelves, and the perſons we laugh at; 
or, in other words, that ſatisfaction 
which we receive from the opinion of 
ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when 
we ſee the ibturdities of another; or 
when we reflect on any palt ablurditics 
cf our own, This ſeems to hold in 
moſt caſes, and we may obſerve that the 
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mittee ordercd to look into the manage- 
ment of his treaſury. Amapg other 
things it appeared, that his majeſty 
walking incog. in the cloiſter, had over- 
heard a poor man fay to another, ſuch a 
ſinall ſum would make we the happict 
man in the world. The king out of his 
royal compnthon privately inquired into 
kis character, and finding him a proper 
object ot charity, tent him the money. 
When the committee read the rc 
the houte patled his accounts with 
plaudite without tarther examination, 
upon the recital of this article in them, 

£o ''%::.& 
For making a man happy 10 ; : 0 
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vaineſt part of mankind are the mal 
addicted to this paſſion. 

E have read a ſermon of a conventual 
in the church of Rome, on thole words 
of the wile man, I fad of laughter, it 
is mad; and of mirth, what docs it?“ 
Upon which he laid it down as a point 
ot doctrine, that laughter was the effect 
of original fin, and that Adam could 
not laugh before the fall. 

Laughter, while it laſts, flackens and 
unhraces the mind, weakens the facul- 
ties, and cauſcs a kind of remiſſneſs and 
diſſoution in all the powers of the foul ; 
and thus far may it be looked upon as a 
weakneſs in the compoſition of human 
nature. But if we conſider the frequent 
relicts we receive from it, and how often 
it breaks the gloom which is apt to de- 
prels the mind and damp our fpirite 
Vith tranſient unexpected gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too 
wile for ſo great a pleaſure of lite. 

The talent of turning men into ridi- 
cule, and expoling to laughter thoſe one 
converſes with, is the qualification of 
little ungenerous tempers. A young 
man with this caſt of mind cuts himſelf 
off from all manner of improvement. 
Every one has his flaws and weakneſſes; 
nay, the greateſt blemiſhes are often 
found in the mot ſhining characters: 
but what an abſurd thing is it to paſs 
over all the valuable parts of a man, 
and fix gr attention ↄn hi, infirmities | 
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to obſerve his imperfeftions more than 
his virtues! and to make uſe of him for 
the ſport of others, rather than for our 
own improvement! 

We therefore very often find, that 
perſons the moſt accompliſhed in ridicule 
are thoſe who are very ſhrewd at hitting 
a blot, without exerting any thing ma- 
ſterly iu themſelves. As there are many 
eminent critics who never writ a good 
line, there are many admirable huffoons 
that animadvert upon every ſingle defect 
in another, without ever diſcovering the 
teat beauty of their own. By this 
means, theſe unlucky little wits often 
gain reputation in the eſteem of vulgar 
minds, and raiſe themſelves above per- 
tons of much more laudable characters. 

If the talent of ridicule were employ - 
ed to laugh men out of vice and folly, 
it might be of ſome uſe to the world; 
but inſtead of this, we find that it is 
generally made nie of to laugh men out 
of virtue and good- ſenſe, by attacking 
every thing that is ſolemn and ſerious, 
decent and praile-worthy in human life. 

We may obſerve, that in the firſt 
ages of the world, when the great ſouls 
and matter · pieces of human nature were 

ced, men ſhined by a noh le ſim- 
plicity of behaviour, and were ſtrangers 
to thoſe little embeliiſhments which are 
fo faſhionable in our preſent cor.verfa- 
tion. And it is very remarkable, that 
notwithſtanding we fall ſhort at preſent 
of the ancients in poetry, painting, ora- 
tory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the 
noble arts and ſciences which depend 
more upon genius than experience, we 
exceed them as much in doggrel, hu- 
monr, burleſque, and all the trivial arts 
of ridicule. We meet with more rail- 
tery among the moderns, but more good- 
ſenſe among the ancients. 

The two great branches of ridicule 
m writing are comely and burleſque. 
The firtt ridicules perſons by drawing 
them in their proper characters, the 
other by drawing them quite unlike 
themſelves. Burleſque is therefore of 
two kinds; the firlt repreſents mean 
perfons in the accoutrements of heroes, 
the other deſcribes great perſons acting 
and ſpeaking like the baieſt among the 
people. Don Quixote is an inſtance of 
the firſt, and Lucian's gods of the ſe- 
eond., It is 1 diſpute among the critics, 


whether burleſque poetry runs beſt in 
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heroig verſe, like that of the Diſpenſoryy 

or in doggerel, like that of Hudifiras. 

I think where the low character is to he 

raiſed, the heroic is the proper meatur* , 

but when an hero is to be pulled down 

and 1 it is done bett in do;. 
el. 

If Hudibras had heen fet out with az 
much wit and humour in heroic vert- 
as he is in doggerel, he would Lave 
made a much more agreeable figure than 
he does; though the generality of his 
readers are lo wonderfully pleated with 
the double rhimes, that I do not expect 
many will be of my opinion in this par- 
ticular. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay upon langh- 
ter with obſerving, that the metaphor of 
laughing, applied to fields and meadows 
when they are in flower, or to trees 
when they are in bloſſom, runs through 
all languages; which I have not oblerv - 
ed of any other metaphor, excepting 
that of fire and burning when they are 
applied to love. This ſhews that we 
naturally regard laughter, as what is in 
itſelf both amiable and beautiful. For 
this reaſon likewiſe Venus has gained 
the title of oi, the laughter-love 
ing dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, 
and is repreſented} by Horace as the 
goddeſs who delights in laughter. Mil- 
ton, in a joyous aſſembly of imaginary 
perſons, has given us a very poetical 
f.-ure of laughter. His wack band of 
r: .th is fo finely deſcribed, that I ſhall 
ſet down the paſſage at length. 


But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphotyne, 

And by men, heart-: afing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With twa filter graces more, 

To ivy-creowned Bacchus bore : 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple lleek : 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

Aud Laughter bulding both bis des. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantaſtic toe; 

And in thy right-hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty; 
And it 1 1 thee honour due, 


Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleaſures free. * 
Ne CCL, 
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DISC EK DOCENDYS ADHUC, QUA CENSET AMICULUS, UT $1 
CACUS LTFR MONSTRARE VELIT; TAMEN ASPICE $I auto 
k T NOS, QUUD CURES PROPRIUM FECISSE, LOQUAMUR- 


Hor, Er. XVII. III. 1. VER. 5, 


YET HEAR WHAT THY UNSKILFUL FRIEND CAN SAYS 


AS IF UNE BLIND FRETENDS TO SHEW THE WAYS; 


YET SEF A-WHILE, IF WHAT IS FAIRLY SHOWN 
BS GCOUD, AND SUCH AS YOU MAY MAKE YOUR gow, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


oO fee the nature of my requeſt by 
the Latin motto which I addreſs to 
you. I am very ſenſible I ought not to 
ole many words to vou, who are one of 
but few; but the following piece, as it 
relates to ſpeculation in propriety 
tperch, being a curiofity in it's kind, 
begs your patience. It was found in a 
poerical virtuuſo's cloſet among his rari- 
ties; and hnce the ſeveral treatiſes of 
thumbs, cars, and noſes, have obliged 
the world, this of cycs is at your ſer- 
Vice. 

The $f eye of conſequence, under 
the invilol Author of all, is the vitible 
Iummnary of the untiverte. This glo- 
rious ſpectttor is taid never to open his 
eves at his ning in the morning, with- 
out having a whole kingom of adorers 
in Pur fan ilk waiting v uis levee. I. Iil- 
lions of creatures derive their ſight from 
this crigin:.|, who, belides his being the 
gre:t direꝭtor of optics, is e lureſt teſt 
whether eyes be of the {ime lpecies with 
that of an eagle, or that uf an owl: the 
«ne hie enbuldens with a manly affur- 
ance to lock,. ſpeak, act, or plead, be- 
tore the faces of a numerous allembly; 
the oiher he duzzles out of countenance 
ty n ſhecpiſn dejectednefs. The lun- 
pr dot eye dares lead up a dance in a full 
court; and without blinking at the luſtre 
of beuuty, can diſtribute an eyes of pro- 
per complaiiance tu a 700m crouled with 
company, cach of wich deferves par- 
ticular regard: while the other fncaks 
from cauvsttotion, like a tcartul debror, 
vio never dares to look out, but when 
te can fre nobody, and nobody him. 

The next inſtance of uptics is the fa- 
mous Argus, who, to peak the lan- 
guage ot Cambridge, was one of an 
hundred; and being uled as a ſpy in the 
atfairs of icaluuly, was obliged to have 


Cart. 


all his eyes about him. We have na 
account of the particular colours, caſts, 
and turns, of this body of eyes; but as 
he was pimp for his miſtreſs Juno, it 13 
probable he uſed all the modern leers, 
fly glances, and other ocular activities, 
to ſerve his purpole. Some look upon 
him as the then king at arms to the heu- 
theniſh deities; and make no more of his 
eyes than ſo many ſpangles of his he- 
rald's coat. 

The next upon the optic liſt is old 
Janus, who ſtood in a double-fighte4 
capacity, like a perſon placed betwixr 
two oppolite looking-glalles, and to took 
a fort of retroſpective caſt at one view. 
Copics of this double-faced way are not 
yet out of faſhion with many protetiions, 
and the ingenious artiſts pretend to keers 
up this ſpecies by double-headed cancs 
and ſpoons; but there is no mark of 
this | except in the emblematical 
way of a wile general having an cye to 
both front and rear, or a pious mam 
taking a review and proſpect of his patt 
and future ſtate at the ſame time. 

I muſt own, that the names, colours, 
qualities, and turns of eyes, vary almott 
in every head; for, not to mention the 
common appellations of the black, the 
blue, the white, the gray, and the like; 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe that bor- 
row their titles from animals, by virtue 
of ſome particular quality of reſemblance 
they bear to the eyes of the reſpective 
creatures; as that of a greedy rapacious 
aſpect takes it's name from the cat, that 
of a (harp piercing nature from the hawk, 
thoſe of an amorous roguith look de- 
rive their title even from the ſheep, and 
we fay ſuch an one has a ſhcep's eye, 
not fo much to denote the innocence a3 
the ſimple flyneſs of the calt: nor is this 
metaphorical inoculation a modern in- 


vention, for we find Homer taking the 
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freedom to place the eye of an ox, bull, 
or cow, in one of his principal goddefles, 


by that frequent expreſſion ot 


Bex 7; 707V%0 ” Hp oom————m— 
The ox-ey d venerable Juno. 


Now as to the peculiar qualities of 
the eye, that fine part ot our conſtitu- 
tion ſeems as much the reception and 
ſeat of our paſſions, appetites, and in- 
elinations, as the mind itſelf; and at leaſt 
it is as the outward portal to introduce 
them to the houſe within, or rather the 
common thorough-fare to let our affec- 
tions pals in and out. Love, anger, 
pride, and avarice, all viſibly move in 
thoſe little orbs. I know a young lady 
that cannot lee a certain gentleman pals 
by without ſhewing a ſecret deſire of 
ſeeing him again by a dance in her eye- 
balls; nay, ſhe cannot for the heart of 
her help looking half a ſtrect's length 
after any man in a gay dreſs. You can- 
not bchoid a covetous tpirit walk by a 
goldimith's ſhop without calting a with- 
ful eye at the heaps upon the counter. 
Does not a haughty perion thew the 
temper ot his foul in the ſupercilious 
roll of his cye? and how frequently in 
the height of paſſion does that moving 
picture in our head ſtart and ſtare, ga- 
ther a redneſs and quick Raſhes of light- 
ning, and makes all it's humours {parkle 
with fre, as Virgil finely deſcrives it. 


A {nts ah cre 
Scintillæ cbjiſtunt ; eculis micat acribut ignis. 
EN. XII. VER. 101. 


From his wide noſtrils flies 
A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes. 
: DzavDEtx. 


As for the various turns of the eve- 
fight, ſuch as the voluntary or involun- 
tary, the half or the whole leer, I ſhall 
not enter into a very particular account 
of them, but let me obferve, that obl:que 
viſion, when natural, was anciently the 
mark of bhewitchery and magical faſci- 
nation, and to this day it s a malignant 
i!t look; but when it is forced and af- 
feed, it carries a wanton deſign, and 
in play-houſcs, and other public places, 
this ocular intimation is often an aiſig- 
nation for bad practices: but this irre- 
gularity in * together with ſuch 
enormities as tipping the wink, the cir- 
cumſpe&tive roll, the ſide-pecp through a 
thin hcod or fan, mult be put in the clats 


of neteroptics, 18 all wrong notions of 
religion are ranked under the gcenerg) 
name of hetcrodox. All the pernicious 
applications of ſight are more imme. 
ate!y under the direction of a Spectator; 
and I hope you will arm your reaers 
againſt the miſchiets which are daily 
done by killing eves, m which you will 
highiv oblige your wounded unknown 


tricnd, 
T.B. 
Mi. SPECTATOR, 
yo U prot<elicd in ſeveral papers vous 
particular endeavours in the province 
of Spectator, to correct the offence com- 
m:tied by ſtarers who ditturb whole al- 
lemblics without any regard to time, 
place, or modetty. You complained alto 
that a ſtarer is not uſwilly 2 perton to 
be convinced by the reaton of the thing, 
nor fo caſily rchuked, as to amend by 
admonitions. I thought theretore fit to 
acquaint you with a convenient me- 
chanical way, which may caſily prevent 
or correct ſtaring, by an optical cor.triv- 
ance of new perſpective glatles, ſhort 
and commodious hike opera-glaſtes, fit 
tor ſhort-tighted people as well as others, 
thete glaſſes making the objects appear, 
either as they are teen by the naked eve, 
or more diſtinét, though tumewhat lot; 
than lite, or bigger and nearer. A per- 
fon mav, by the heip of this invention, 
take n view of another without the im- 
pertinence of ſtaring; at the fame time 
It thall not be potſivle to know whom 
or what he is looking at. One may 
look towards his right or left hand, 
when he is ſuppoted to look forwards: 
this is fet forth at large in the printed! 
propoſals for the ſale of thele glaſſes, to 
be had at Mr. Dillon's in Long Acre, 
next door to the White Hart. Now, 
Sir, as your Spectator has occaſioned 
the publiſhing of this invention tor the 
benefit of modeſt ſpectators, the inventor 
deſires your admonitions concerning the 
decent uſe of it; and hopes, by your 
recommendation, that for the tuture 
beauty may be beheld Nmithout the tor- 
ture and confuſion which it ſuffers from 
the intolence of ſtarers. By this means 
vou will relieve the innocent from an 
intult which there is no law to puniſh, 
though it is a greater offence than many 
which are within the cogmzance ot jul- 
tice. I am, $i, your molt humble 
ſervant, 
ABRAHam SPY. 
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HERE is nothing which more 
aſtoniſhes a foreigner, and frights 
2 country ſquire, than the cries of Lon- 
don. My good friend Sir Roger otten 
«eclares, that he cannot get them out of 
lus head or go to fleep for them, the firſt 
week that he is in town. On the con- 
rrary, Will Honeycomb calls them the 
Rama e de la Ville, and prefers them to 
the ſounds of larks and nightingales, 
with all the muſic of the fields and 
woods. I have lately received a letter 
trom ſome very odd fellow upon this ſub- 
ject, which I ſhall leave with my reader 
without ſaying any thing further of it. 


Am a man out of all buſineſs, and 

would willingly turn my head to any 
thing for an honeſt livelihood. I have 
invented ſeveral projects for raiſing many 
millions of money without burdening 
the ſubje&, but I cannot get the parlia- 
ment to liſten to me, who look upon 
me, forſooth, as a crack, and a projector; 
fo that defpairing to enrich either my- 
ſelf or my country by this public ſpirit- 
edneſs, I would make ſome propoſals to 
you relating to a deſign which I have 
very much at heart, and which may 
procure me a handſome ſubſiſtence, if 
vou will be pleaſed to recommend it to 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

The poſt I would aim at, is to be 
comptroller · general of the London cries, 
which are at preſent under no manner 
of rules or diſcipline. I think I an 
pretty well qualified for this place, as 
being a man of very ſtrong lungs, of 
great inſight into all the branches of our 
Britiſh trades and manufactures, and of 
a competent {kill in muſic. 

The cries of London may be divided 
into vocal and inſtrumental. As for the 
latter, they are at preſent under a very 
great diſorder. A. freeman of London 
has the privilege of diſturbing a whole 
ſtreet for an hour together, with the 
twanking of a braſs kettle or a trying- 
pan, The watchman's thump at mide 
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night ſtartles us in our beds, as much 
as the breaking in of a thief. The ſow - 
gelder's horn has indeed ſomething mu- 
ſical in it, but this is ſeldom heard with. 
in the liberties. I would therefore pro- 
poſe, that no inſtrument of this nature 
ſhould be made uſe of, which I have 
not tuned and licenſed, after having 
carefully examined in what manner :t 
may affect the cars of her Majeſty's liege 
ſubicas. 

Vocal cries are of a much larger ex- 
tent, and indeed ſo full of incongruities 
and barbariſme, thut we appear a diſ- 
tracted city to foreigners, who do not 
comprehend the meaning of ſuch enor- 
mous outcries. Milk is generally fold 
in 2 note above E la, and in ſounds fa 
exceeding ſhrill, that it often fets our 
teeth on edge. The chimney- ſweeper 
is confihed to no certain pitch; he ſome- 
times utters himſelf in the deepeſt bats, 
and ſometimes in the ſharpeſt treble; 
ſometimes in the higheſt, and ſometimes 
in the lowelt note of the gamut. The 
ſame obſervation might be made on the 
retailers of ſmall- coal, not to mention 
broken glaſies or brick-duit. In theſe 
therefore, and the like cafes, it ſhould 
be my care to fweeten and mellow the 
voices of theſe itine ant tradeſmen, before 
they make their appearance in our ſtrects, 
as alſo to accommodate their cries to 
their reſpe&ive wares; aud to take care 
in particular, that thoſe may not make 
the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt to fell, 
which is very obticrvable in the venders 
of card-matches, to whom I cannet but 
apply the old proverb of Much cry, 
© but little wool.” 

Some of theſe lat-mentioned muſi- 
cians are fo very loud in the [ale of theſe 
trifling manufactures, that av honeſt 
ſplenetic gentleman of my acquaintance 
bargained with one of them never to 
come into the ſtreet where he lived: but 
what was the eife& of this contract? 
Why, the whole tribe of card-match- 
makers which frequent that quarter, 
paſſed by his door the very next day, in 
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kopes of being bought off after the fame 
manner. 

I: is another great imperfection in our 
London cries, that there is no juſt time 
or meaſure obſerved in them. Our news 
ſhould indeed be publiſhed in a very 
quick time, becauſe it is a commodity 
that will not keep cold. It ſhould not, 
however, be cried with the ſame preci- 
pitation as fire: yet this is generally the 
caſe, A bloody battle alarms the town 
from one end to another in an inſtant. 
Every motion of the French is publiſhed 
in fo great a hurry, that one would think 
the enemy were at our gates. This 
likewiſe I would take upon me to regu- 
late in iuch a manner, that there ſhould 
be ſome diſtinction made between the 
ſpreading of a victory, a march, or an 
incampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or 2 
Spanith mail. Nor muſt I omit under 
this head thoſe exceſſive alarms with 
which ſeveral boiſterous ruſtics inteſt 
gur ſtreets in turnip- ſeaſon; and which 
xe more inexcuſable, becauſe theſe are 
wares which arc in no danger of cool- 
ing upon their hands, 

There are others who affect a very 
Now time, and are, in my opinion, much 
more tunable than the tormer; the coo- 
per in particular ſwells his laſt note in 
an hollow voice, that is not without it's 
narmony; nor can I forbear being in- 
lpired with a molt agreeable melancholy, 
when I hear that fad and folemn air 
with which the public are very often 
aſked, if they have any chairs to mend? 
Your own memory may ſuggeſt to you 
many other lamentable ditties of the 
{me nature, in which the muſic is won- 
gortully languiſhing and melodious. 

am always pleaſed with that parti- 
crlar time of the year which is proper 
tor the picklivg of 4:1] and cucumbers; 
but alus, this cry, like the ſaug of the 
r:ghtingale, is not heard above two 
Twmihs, It would therefore be worth 
„h to contlider, whether the ſame air 
n:zht not in fome cates be adapted to 
tw ner words, 

I: might likewiſe deſerve our molt ſe- 
ons conſideration, how far, in a well - 
e nated city, thote hiunouriſts are to 
irrated, who, not contented with 
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the traditional cries ot their forefatiic: *, 
have invented particular ſongs and tune 
of their own : ſuch as was, not many 
years ſince, the paſtry-man, commonly 
known by the name of the Colly- Molly - 
Puff; and fuch as is at this day th- 
vender of powder and waſh-balls, who, 
if I am rightly informed, goes under th 
name of Powder- Watt. 

I muſt not here omit one particular 
abſurdity which runs through this whole 
vociferous generation, and which ren - 
ders their cries very often not only in- 
commodious, but altogether uſeleſs to 
the public; I mean, that idle accom. 
pliſhment which they all of them aim at, 
of crying ſc as not to be underſtood. 
Whether or no they have learned this 
from ſeveral of our affected fingers, } 
will not take upon me to ſay; but mob 
certain it 18, that people know the ware: 
they deal in rather by their tunes than 
by their words; infomuch that I have 
ſometimes ſeen a country boy run out to 
buy apples of a bellows-mender, and 
gingerbread from a grinder of knives 
and ſciſſars. Nay, ſo ſtrangely inta- 
tuated are ſome very eminent artiſts ot 
this particular grace in a cry, that none 
but their acquaintance are able to gueſs 
at their profeſſion; for who elſe can 
know, that work if I had it, ſhould 
be the hgnification of a corn-cutter ? 

Foraſmuch therefore as perſons cf thi; 
rank are ſeldom men of genius or capa- 
city, I think it would be very proper. 
that ſome man of good ſenſe and found 
judgment ſhould preſide over theſe pub- 
lic cries, who ſhould permit none to lit: 
up their voices in our ſtreets, that have 
not tunable throats, and are not on- 
able to overcome the noiſe of the crowd, 
and the rattling of coaches, but alto to 
vend their reſpective merchandiſes in 
apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſtinct and 
agreeable ſounds. I do therefore hum - 
bly recommend my {elf as a perſon right- 
ly qualified for thus poſt; and if I meet 
with fitting encouragement, ſhall com- 
municate ſome other projects which I tave 
by me, that may no lets conduce to the 
enclument of the public. I am, Sir, &c. 

Rarren CROTCHET. 
O 
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DUKE or MARLBOROUGH, 


MY LORD, 


S it is natural to have a fondneſs for what has colt us much time 

and attention to produce, I hope your Grace wi'! forgive and 
endeavour to preſerve this work from oblis ion, by fixing to it your 
memorable name. 


I ſhall not here preſume to mention che illuſtrious paſſages of your 
life, which are celebrated by the whold age, and have been the ſub- 
ze of the moſt ſublime pens; but if i could convey you to poſterity 
in your private character, and deſciibe the ſtature, the behaviour, and 
aſpect of the Duke cf Mar!horough, I queſtion not but it would fill 
the reader with more agreeable images, and give him a more delight- 
ful entertainment than what can be found in the following, cr any 


other book.” 


One cannot, indeed, without offence to yourſelf, obſerve, that you 
excel the reſt of mankind in the leaſt, as well as the greateſt endow- 
ments. Nor were it a circumſtance to be mentioned, if the graces 
and attractions of your perſon were not the only pre-eminence you 
have above others, winch is left, almoſt, unoblerved by greater 
writers. 


Yet how pleaſing would it be to thoſe who ſhall read the ſurpriſing 
revolutions in your ſtory, to be made acquainted with your orGdinar 
life and deportment? How pleaſing would it be to hear that the ſame 
man, who had carried fire and ſword into the countries of all that 
had oppoſed the cauſe of liberty, and ftruck a terror into the armies 
of France, had, in the midit of his high ſtation, a behaviour as 
gentle as is uſual in the firſt ſteps towards greatneſs! And if it were 
poſſible to expreſs that eaſy grandeur, which did at once perſuade 
and command; it would appear as clearly to thoſe to come, as it does 
to his contemporaries, that all the great events which were brought 
to paſs under the conduct of fo well-governed a ſpirit, were the 
bleſſings of heaven upon wiſdom and valour; and all which ſeem ad- 
verſe fell out by divine permiſſion, which we are not to ſearch into. 


You have paſſed that year of life wherein the molt able and fortu- 
nate captain, before your time, declared he had hved enough both 
to nature and to glory; and your Grace may make that reflection 
with much more juſtice. He ſpoke it after he had arrived at empire 
by an uſurpation upon thoſe whom he had enſlaved ; but the Prince 
of Mindleheim may rejoice in a ſovereignty which was the gift of bim 
whoſe dominions he had preſerved. 
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Glory eſtabliſhed upon the uninterrupted ſucceſs of honourable de- 
fizns and actions is not ſubject to diminution; nor can any attempts 
prevail againſt it, but in the proportion which the narrow circuit of 
rumour bears to the unlimited extent of fame. 


Ve may congratulate your Grace not only upon your high atchieve. 
ments, bu: likewiſe upon the happy expiration of your command, by 
which vour glery is put out of the power of fortune: and when your 
perton ſhall be fo too, that the Author and Diſpoler cf all things may 
pace you in that higher manſon of blifs and immortality which is 
prepared for 200d princes, Iawgivers, and heroes, when Kr in uns due 
time removes them from the envy of mankind, is the hearty praver 
of, 


My Loxs, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 


Moſt devoted, humble Servant, 
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EXPLOKING FVERY 


Am very a * to find by your dif- 

courte Upon tlie eve, that von IV ive 
not thoroughly ſtudi ed the nawre and 
torce of that part of a heautcous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would 
kave faid ten thouſand things, which it 
ſeems did not occur to von: du but re- 
llect upon the nonſenſe it makes men 
talk, the flames which it is {aid to Lin- 
die, the tran{port it raiſes, the dejection 
it cauſes in the bravett men; and it you 
d believe thoſe things are exprefied to 
an exttavagance, yet you will own, that 
the influence of it is very great winch 
moves men to that extravacvunce. Cer- 
tain it is, that the whole — ch of the 
wind is ſometimes ſeared there; that a 
kind look imparts all, that a vcar's dil- 
conrfe could give you, in one moment. 
What matters it what ſhe favs to vou? 
See how ſhe looks, is the lar 
" who know what love is. Wen the 

ind is thus ſummed up and exprefed 
in a glance, did you never obterve a 
ſa.lden joy ariſe in the counter.ance of a 
!over? Did you never fee the attendance 
of years paid, over- paid, in an inſtant? 
You a Spectator, an! not know that the 
iutelligenge of affection is cured on by 
the eye only; that good- breeding has 
made the tongue falilify the heart, anc 
act a part of continual cont: mint, whiic 
nature has preſerved the eyes to here, 
that ſhe may not be difguitcd ci mill u- 


munge of 
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F. ACE WITH CURIOUS EYES, 


preſentedl. The pocr bride can give her 
hand, and ſay—“ 1 do, with a K inguiſch- 
ing air, to the man the is chliged by 
cru parents to take for merce nal rea- 
tons, but at the lame time ſhe cannot 
look as if the loved; her eye is full ef 
forrow, and reluQance fits in a tear, 
while the offering of the ſacriſice is per- 
torre.! in what we call the mar iage 
ceremony. Do vou never go to plays? 
Cannot you diftinguiſi between " egen 
of thoſe who go to ice, from thoſe who 
come to be feen? I am 2 woman — * 
ot thirty, and am on the obſervation a 
little; therefore if you or your corre- 
tron lent had conſulted me in your diſ- 
courte on the ce, I could have told you 
that the eve of Leonor: is Hily watch 
ful while it looks negligent; the looks 
round her without the help ct the glailes 
vou ſpeak of, and yet frems to be em- 
ployed on objeRts diretly before her. 
This eve is what affeds chance medley, 
and on a ſudden, as if it attended to 
another thing, turns all it's charms 
againlt an ogler. The eve of Luſitania 
is an inttrument of premeditated mur- 
der; but the d lign being vi! ble, de- 
rows the execution of it; and with 
much more beauty man that oi Lcono- 
ru, it 18 not half fo miichieveus., There 
is 2 brave ſoldier's daugliter in raven, 
that by her eve has been t&.c death or 
more than ever ber feather ni: 
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eloquent, a kind cye makes contra c- 
tion an aſſent, an enraged eye mares 
beauty deformed. "Fins little mem er 
give: 5 life to every of ther part ul | 
an 118. - the tory of Argus in:.c3 
no mare than chat the eve is in every 
part, hat is to lay, every other put 
would be murtitatet, were rot it's ice 
repreſen! ed more by the eye than even 
by itſclf. Burt this is heathen Greek to 
thoſe who have not: kd by vlances. 
This, Sir, is a layguaye in which there 
can be no deceit, nor can a if ob- 
ſerver be impoſed upon by looks even 
Arner 2 politiciens 2 and courtiers. Ur 
you q me the honour to print this 
among vour n ms, I ſhall in mv 
next mke vou a preſent e ſecret hilor Vs 
bv ra fatins all the looks ot the next 
affmblv of t:lics and genitemen into 
words, to adorn fre future paper, 1 
am, Sir, your faithful friend, 

Mary HZARTFRT E. 
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DFAR MR. SPFCTATOR, 
I Have a ſot of a huſbaid that lives 2 
very ſcandalons life, and waſtes away 
his body and fortune in debaucheries ; 
and is immoveable to 2! the arguments 
I can urge to him. I wouii gladly 
know whether in ſome cites # ends el 
may not be allowed as 2 good ugure of 
ſpeech, and whether it may not be la- 
fully wird by a female orator. Your 
humble lervant, 
BARTARA CRABTREDC. 


MR. *PEFCTATOR, 
Tot U 3 FL lama praCtitioner ir the 
vw wwe ﬀt andi ing, and bave 
Heard nets Em nnen: plea 20. 0 Cre FR my time, 
as weil as other cioquent tpcakers of 


7 N. ur ver! TE 3. Yet 1 ag. Cc W ith on, 


that women are better qualiticd to {uc- 
G 11 in 01 wry than the mon, and | PC - 
ere this f is to he reſolved into natural 
42 es. You have mentioned only 1 0 
voiubility 0! tucir tongue; but what do 


vou think of the filent fl. attery of then 
pre.cty faces, and the per ſuaſion which 
even an inſipid dilcourte carries with it 
. a flowing from beautiful lips, to 
which it would be cel to deny ar v 
thing? It 15 certain too, that they ar- 
pe ed ot fume ſprings of rhetoric 
whic' men want, ſuch as tears, faintins 
fits, and the like, which I have ſeen 
employed vpon occaſion with gocd tiwc- 
ceis. You muſt know Jam a plain man, 
and leve my money; yet I have a ſponſe 
w Cowl is ſo great an orator in this wav, 
t f. c draus from me what ſums lle 
ae Every room in my houle 1s 
furniſhed with trophies of her eloquence, 
rich c:hinets, piles of china, Japun 
icreens, and coftly jars; and if you were 
to come into ny grent parlour, von 
would fancy you; ſelt in ou India ware- 
honte: befides this, ſhe keeps a (quirr*!, 
an! am douviy taxed to pay for the 
cha he breaks. She is ze with 
p 1,odical fits about the he of the ſub. 
{cr pt ons to a new opera, and is drowned 
in tears after having fern anv woman 
there in finer cloa: bs tn herſelf: thee 
are arts of pertuaſon purely feminine, 
and which a ten d r * cart cannot retitt, 
What I wonl! ther fure detire of you is, 
to prevail with v - tric nd who has 
promiſed to digen 1 tongue, that 
he would at the {me time give us the 
anatomy of a female exc, ard explain 
the ſprings and Cuices wl.ich feed it 
with ſuch ready ſupplies of moiſture; 
and likewife ſhcw by what means, if 
pot Mible, they may be Ropped at a rea- 
ſonolle expence: or idced, ſince there 
is ſomething fo moving in the ve * 
image of weeping beauty, it would be 
worthy his art 10 provide, that theie 
eloquent drops mny + 0 niore be lavithed 
en trifivs, or employed as ſervants to 
their wayward wiils; but reſerved for 
{er.ous cccaſions in liſe, to adorn ge- 
ncrous pity, true penitence, or real ſor- 
row. 
* I 2m, &c. 
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Hos. Er. 11. LIB. I. VE ke 730 


„ SED QUIA 


T LOSE MY PATIENCT, AND I ow IT 159, 


WHEN WORKS ARE CENSUR'D, NOT As BAD, BY 7 


HERE is nothing wich more de- 

notes a great mind, than che ab- 
horrence of envy and detraction. Th:s 
paſhon reigns more among bad pocts 
than among any other tet of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of 
fame than thoſe who are convertant in 
poetry, it is very natural tor tach 25 
have not ſucceeded in it to deprertate : 
works of thoſe who have. Fer {ice 
they cannot raite themfelves to two je 
putation of their feliow-writers, they 
muit endeavour to 31% t to their ovn 
pitch, u they would i Keep theme ives 
pon a level with them. 

The greuteſt wits that ever were 
produced in one ige, ved together 
in io good an underttanding, and cele- 
brated one another with ſo much gene- 
roſity, that cach of them receives an ad- 
Litional luftrs from his contemporarics, 
and is more famous for having lived 
with men of fo extraordinary a genius, 
than if he had him eli been the ſole won - 
der of the ave. I necd not tell my 
reader, that l here point at the reign of 
Auguſtus, ard I believe he will be or 
my opizion, that neither Virgil nor Ho- 
race would have g ind ſo great a repu - 
tation in the warld, had they not been 
the friends and adtufttr: ef each other. 
Indeed all the great writers of that age, 
for whom ingly we have 10 great an 
eſteem, ſtand up together as vouchers 
tor one another's reputation. But at 
ihe jame time that Virgil was celebrated 
by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, 
Tucca, and Ovid, we know that Ba- 
vius and Mævius wers his declared foes 
and calumniators. 

In gur own ccuntry a man ſeldom ſets 
up for a poet, without attacking the re- 

atatica of ali his brothers in che art. 

he ignorance of the moderna, the ſcrib- 
blers of the age, the decay of poetry, 
are the topics cf detraction, with which 
he makes his entrance into the world: 
but how much more nohle is the tame 
that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according to thoſe beau! une of 37 


EW. Porz. 
John Denham, in 2:15 poem on Fletcher's 
W G1 K Com 


But whither am 1 Pray'e? J need not raiſe 

Trophies to thee irom other mens dif, raiſes 

Nor is thy fame on leſſer rums dul. t, f 

Nor neces thy juſter title the tou! gaite 

Ot entern kinga, why, to ſecure their reign 

Mutt have chert brothers, fous, and kindred 
Hain. 


F am ſorry to find that an author, who 
15 very juſtly eftecmet among the beſt 
Judges, has admitted fome firckes of 
tus nature into a very fine poem; I 
renn I be Art of Criiicifm, which was 
wilted lome months ſince, and is a 
aller piece its kind. The obſerva- 
tons enteo one another like thoſe in 
Horace's Art of Poetry, without that 
methonzont reg nr y which would have 
been r-quine aa 1:ofe author. They 
are {ome of them vucommon, but ſuck 
as the reader mutt aiſent to, when he 
es them expla.n:d with that clegance 
and per{picuity in which they are deli- 
yeied, As tor thoſe which are the molt 
known, and the moſt received, they are 
maced in fo beautiful a light, and il- 
luſtrated with ſuch apt alluſions, that 
they have in them all the graces of no- 
velty, and make the reader, who was 
before acquainted with them, ſtill more 
convinced of their tr:.th and lulidity. 
And here give me leave to mention 
wllat Monfeur Boileau bas to very well 
enlarged upon in the preface to his 
v-orx*, that wit and fine writing do not 
con ſo much in advancing things that 
are new, as in giving things that are 
known an 7zreeable turn. It is im- 
poſſible for us, who live in the later ages 
of the world, to make obſervations in 
criticiſm, morality, or in any art or 
ſcience, which hate not bern touched 
upon by others, We have little elſe 
lefr ns, but to repreſent the common 
lente of manbind in more ſtrong, more 
beau til, or more uncommon lights. 
If a ical r examines Horace's Art of 
Peco, he will find but very few pre- 
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cepts in it, which he may not meet with 
in Ariitorle, and which were not com- 


For this recalon I think there is no- 
thing in the world fo tireſome as the 
works of thoſe critics who write in a 

fitive dogmatic way, without either 
— genius, or imagination. It 
the reader would fee how the beſt of 
the Latin critics writ, he may find their 
manner very beauticully deſcribed in the 
characters of Horace, Petronius, Quin- 
tilian, and Longinus, as they are drawn 
in the eſſay of which Iam now ſpeaking. 

Since I hxve mention Longinus, who 
in his reflections has given us the ſame 
kind of ſublime, which he obferves in 
the ſevcral paſſages that occaſioned them; 
I cannot but take notice, that our Eng- 
liſh author has after the ſame manner 
exam plific. feveral of his 23 in the 
very precepts themſelves. I ſhall produce 
two or tiree inſtances of his kind. 
Speaking of the mipid ſmoothneſs 
which ſome readers are ſo much in love 
with, he has the following verſes. 


Thefe equal ſyllables alone require, 

Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid de join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


The gaping of the vowels in the 
ſecond line, the expletive do in the third, 
and the ten mono{yilables in the fourth, 
give ſuch a beauty to this paſſage, as 
would have been very much admired in 
an ancient post. The reader may ob- 
ferve the following lines in the fame 
View 


A necdl:fs Alexazudtine ends the ſong, 
That like a wouaded ſnake drags it's ſlow 
length along. 


And afterwards, 


»Tis not enough no har{hneſs gives offence, 

Tue ſound muſt feem an echo to the ſenſe, 

dott is the train when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth ſtieam ia ſmoother numbers 
flows; 

But when Loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe rough vyerls thould like the tor- 
tent roar. 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock', vaſt wel: i,» 
to throw, 5 

The line too labour, and the words mor 
flow; 

Not io, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbendipg corn, and ſkin: 
along the main. 


The beautiful diſtich upon Ajax in 
the foregoing lines, puts me in mind of a 
detcription in Homer's Odyſſey, which 
none of the critics have taken notice of. 

t is where Siſyphus is repreſented litt- 
ing his {tone up the hill, which is no 
ſooner carried to the top of it, but n 
immechately tumbles to the bottom. 
This double motion of the ſtone is ad- 
mirahbly deſcribed in the numbers ot 
theſe vertes; as in the four firſt it is 
heaved up by ſeveral Spondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and 
at liſt trundles down in a continual line 
of Dacty!s. 


* * * * . * 
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I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey d 

A mournful viſion! the Siſyphian ſhade: 

With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

Up the high kill he heaves a huge round 
ſtone: 

The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a 
bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes a- 
long ttc ground. 

Porr. 


It would he endleſs to quote verſ.- 
out of Virgil which have this particulur 
kind of beauty in the numbers; but [ 
may take an occaſion in a future pape: 
to ſhew ſeveral] of them which have 
eſcaped the obſervation of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
taking notice that we have three poems 
in our tongue, which are of the fame 
nature, and each of them a maſter-piece 
in it's kind; the eſſay on tranſlated verſe, 
the eſſay on the art of poetry, and the 
eſſay upon criticiſm, ; 
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Tt hade tent dgiαν e, 3 d art pi Bo d: CHEANEL. 


ON 1.OVF OF VIRTUE REVERENCE ATTENDS, 
BUT Sc NSUAL PLEASURE IN QUR RUIN ENDS. 


HEN I conſider the faif- im- 

pretſions which are received by 
the generaiity of the world, I am troubled 
at none more than a certain levity of 
thought, which many young women of 
quality have enteriain«d, to the hazard 
of their characters, and the certain mis- 
fortune of their !;ves. The firtt of the 
following letters may beſt repreſent the 
taults I would now point at, and the 
anſwer to it the temper of mind in a 
contrary character, 


MY DEAR HARRIOT, 
I F thou art ſhe, but oh how fallen, 

how changed, what an apoſtate! how 
loſt to ail that is gay and agreeable! To 
be married I find is to be buried alive; 
I cannot conceive it more diſmal to be 
ſhut up in a vault to converſe with the 
ſhades of my anceſtors, than to he car- 
ried down to an old m1nor-houle in the 
coun'ry, and confined to the eonver- 
fation of a ſober huſband and an auk- 
ward chamver-maid, For variety I 
ſuppoſe you may entertain yourſelf with 
Madam in her grogram gown, the ipouſe 
of your parith vicar, who has by this 
time I am ſure well furniſhed you with 
receipts for making ſalves and poſſets, 
diſtilling cordial-waters, making ſyrups, 
and applying poultices. 

Bleſt ſolitude! I with thee joy, my 
dear, of thy loved retirement, which in- 
decd you would perſuade me is very 
agreeable, and different enough from 
wizat I have here deſcribed: but, child, 
I am afraid thy brains are a little dif- 
ordered with romances and novels: after 
ſix months marriage o hear thee talk 
of love, and paint the country ſcenes ſo 
ſofily, is a little extrava int; one would 
thin. you lived the lives of ſylvan dei- 
ties, or reved among the walks of para- 
diſe, like the firſt happy pair. But 
pr'ythee leave theſe whimſies, and come 
to town jn order to live and talk like 
other mortals. However, as I am ex- 
tremely intereſted in your reputation, I 
would willingly give you a little goud 
advice at your firtt appearance under the 


character of a marrie4 woman: it is a 
litt'e inſolent in me, perhaps, to adviſe 
a matron; but I am ſo afraid you will 
make fo ſilly a figure as a fond wife, 
that I cannot help warning you not to 
appear in any public places with your 
huſband, and never to tiunter about St. 
James's Park together: if you preſume 
to enter the ring at Hyde- Park together, 
you are ruined for ever; nor mult you 
take the leaſt notice of one another at the 
——_—_ or opera, unleſs you would 
aughed at for a very loving couple 
moſt happiiy paired in the yoke of wed- 
lock. I would recommend the example 
of an acquaintance of ours to your imi- 
tation; the is the molt negligent and 
faſhionable wife in the world; ſhe is 
hardly ever ſeen in the ſame place with 
her huſband; and if they ha to 
meet, you would think them perfect ſtran- 
rs: ſhe never was heard to name him 
in his abſence, and takes care he ſhall 
never be the ſubject of any diſcourſe ſhe 
has a ſhare in. I hope you will propoſe 
this lady as a pattern, though I am v 
much afraid you will be ſo filly to think 
Portia, &c. Sabine and Roman wives 
much brighter examples. I wiſh it may 
never come into your head to imitate 
thoſe antiquated creatures ſo far, as to 
come into public in the habit as well as 
air of a Roman matron, You make 
already the entertainment at Mrs. Mo- 
dith's tea-table; ſhe ſays ſhe always 


thought you a diſcreet perſon, and qua- 


lified to manage a family with admirable 
prudence: ſhe dies to ſee what demure 
and ſerious airs wedlock has given you, 
but ſhe ſays ſhe ſhall never torgive your 
choice of fo gallant a man as Bellamour 
to transform him to a mere ſober huſ- 
band; it was unpardonable: you ſee, 
my dear, we all envy vour happinefs, 
and no perſon more than your humble 
tervant, LyDia. 


BE not in pain, goo'l Madam, for my 

appearance in town; I ſhall frequent 

no public places, or make any vilits 

where the character of a modeſt wife ig 
3Q_ ridiculous 
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ridiculons. As for your wild raillery 
on matrimony, it is all hypocriſy; you, 
and all the handſome young women of 
your acquaintance, ſhew yourſelves to 
no other purpoſe than to gain a conqueſt 
ever ſome man of worth, in order to 
beitow your charms and fortune on him. 
There is no indecency in the confeſſion, 
the deſign is modeſt and honourable, 
and all your affectation cannot difguite 
Wn. 

I am married, and have no other con- 
cern but to pleaſe the man I love; he 
is the endof every care I have; if I dreſs, 
it is for him; if I read a poem or a play, 
it is to qualify myſelf for converſation 
agreeable to his taſte: he is almoſt the 
end of my devotions; half my prayers 
are for his happine{»—l love to talk of 
him, and never hear him named but with 
pleaſure and emotion. I am your friend, 
and wiſh you happineſs, ut am forry 
to ſee by the air of your letter that there 
are a ſet of women who a.c got into the 
common-place raillery of every thing 
that is ſober, decent, and proper: ma- 
trimony and the clergy are the topics of 

le of little wit and no underitanding. 

own to you, I have learned of the 
vicar's wife all you tax me with: ſhe 
is a diſcreet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious 
woman; I wiſh the had the handling of 
you and Mrs. Mudith; you would find, 
if you were too free with her, ſhe would 
ſoon make you as charming as ever you 
were, ſhe would make you biuth as 
much as if you never had been fine 
ladies. The vicar, Madam, is fo kind 
as to viſit my huſband, and his agrec- 
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able converſation has brought him to 
enjoy many ſober happy hours when 
even I am ſhut out, and my dear ma- 
ſter is entertained only with his own 
thoughts. Theſe things, dear Madam, 
will be laſting ſatis factions, when the 
fine ladies, and the coxcombs by whom 
they form themſelves, are irreparably 
ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. I am, 
Madam, your molt humble ſervant, 
Mak Home, 


DEAR MR. CPECTATOR, 


* OU have no goodneſs in the world, 

and are not in earveſt in any thing 
you ſay that is ſerious, if you do not 
tend me a plain anſwer to this: I hap- 
pened ſome days piit to be at the play, 
where during the time of performance, I 
could not keep my eyes off from a heauti- 
ful young creature who fat jult before 
me, and who I have been fince informed 
has no fortune. It wenld utterly ruin my 
reputation for diſcret on to marry ſuch a 
one, and by what I can learn ſhe has a 
character of great modeſty, fo that there 
is nothing to be thought on any other 
way. y mind has ever ſince been ſo 
who:ly bent on her, that I am much in 
danger of ding ſomerbing very extra- 
vagant without your ſpeedy advice to, 
Sir, your molt humble ſervant. 


I am forry I cannot anſwer this im- 
patient gentleman, but by another queſ- 
tion. 

DEAR CORRESPONDENT, 


OULD you marry to pleaſe other 
people, or yourſelf ? T 
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IMITATED- 
KNOW, THERE ARE SHYMES, WHICH (FRESH AND FRESH APPLY'D) 


WILL CURE THE ABRANT'ST PUPPY UF HIS FRIDE.s 


HE ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly 

from it's paſſions, is of a remils 
and ſedentary nature, lo in it's re- 
ſolves, and languiſhing in it's execu- 
tions. The uſe therefore of the paſſions 
is to ftir it up, and to put it upan action, 
to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce 
the will, and to make the whole man 


mare vigarous and attentive in the pro- 


Por x. 


ſecution of his deſigns. As this is the 
end of the paſſions in general, ſo it is 
particularly of ambition, which puſhes 
the ſoul to ſuch actions as are apt to 
procute honour and reputation to the 
actor. But if we carry our reſſections 
kigher, we may diſcover farther ends of 
Providence in implanting this paſſion in 
mankind, | 1 


It was neceſſary for the world, that 
arts ſhould be invented and improved, 
books written and tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, nations conquered and debe : 
now ſince the proper and genuine motives 
to theſe and the like great actions, would 
only influence virtuous minds; there 
would be but (mall improvements in the 
world, were there not ſome common 
principle of action working equally with 
all men. And ſuch a principle is am- 
bition, or a defire of tame, by which 

Treat endowments are not ſuffered to 
fie idle and uſeleſs to the public, and 
many vicious men, over-reached, as it 
were, and engaged contrary to their na- 
tural inclinations in a glorious and 
laudable courſe of action. For we ma 
firther obſerve, that men of the — 
abilities are moſt fired with ambition: 
and that on the contrary, mean and 
narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by 
it; whether it he that a man's ſenſe of 
his own incapacities makes him deſpair 
of coming at fame, or that he has not 
enough range of thought to look out 
for any good which does not more im- 
mediately relate to his interv{t or con- 
venience, or that Providence, in the 
very frame of his ſoul, would not ſub- 
jet him to ſuch a paſſion as would be 
uſeleſs to the world, and a torment to 
himſelf. e 

Were not this deſire of fame very 
ſtrong, the difficulty of obtaining it, 
and the danger of loſing it when ob- 
tained, would be ſuſhcicent to deter a 
man from ſo vain a purſuit. 

How few are there who are furniſhed 
with abilities ſufficient to recommend 
their actions to the admiration of the 
world, and to diftinguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt of mankind! Providence 
for the moſt part ſets us upon a level, 
and obſerves a kind of proportion in it's 
diſpenſation towards us, If it renders 
us perfect in one accompliſhment, it ge- 
nerally leaves us defective in another, 
and ſeems careful rather of preſerving 
every perſon from being mean and de- 
ficient in his qualifications, than of 
making any ſingle one eminent or ex- 
traordinary. 

And among thoſe who are the moſt 
richly endowed by nature, and accom- 
pliſhed by their own induſtry, how few 
are there whoſe virtues are not obſcured 
by the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of 
their beholders Some men cannot diſ- 
dern between a noble and a mean action; 
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others are apt to attribute them to ſome 
falſe end or intention; or others pur- 
poſely miſrepreſent, or put a wrong in« 
CO on them. 

ut the more to enforce this conſide- 
ration, we may obſerve that thoſe are 
ally moſt unſucceſsful in their pur- 
uit after fame, who are moſt defirous 
of obtaining it. It is Salluſt's remark 
upon Cato, that the leſs he coveted glory 
the mote he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleaſure in 
croſſing our inclinations, and diſap- 
pointing us in what our hearts are moſt 
ſet upon. When, therefore, they have 
diſcovered the paſſionate defire of fame 
in the ambitious man, as no temper of 
mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf, they be- 
come ſparing and reſerved in their com- 
mendations, they envy him the ſatiſ- 
faction of an applauſe, and look on 
their praiſes rather as a kind neſs done 
to his perſon, than as a tribute paid to 
his merit. Others who are free from 
this natural perverſeneſs of temper grow 
wary in their praiſes of one, who lets 
too great a value on them, left they 
ſhould raiſe him too high in his own 
imagination, and by conſequence re- 
move him to a greater diſtance from 
themſelves. 

But farther, this defire of fame na- 
turaily betrays the ambitious man into 
ſuch indecencies, as are a leſſening to 
his reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt 
any of his actions ſhould be thrown away 
in private, leſt his doterts ſhould be con- 
cealed from the notice of V: world, or 
receive any diſadvantage from the re- 
ports which others make of them. This 
often ſets him on empty boaſts and 
oltentations of himſelf, and betrays him 
into vain fantaſtical recitals of his own 
—— his diſcourſe generally 
eans one way, and, whatever is the 
ſub ject of it, tends obliquely either to 
the detracting from others, or to the ex- 
tolling of himſelf. Vanity is the natu- 
ral weakneſs of an ambitious man, 
which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn 
and deriſion of thoſe he converſes with, 
and ruins the character he is fo induſ- 
trious to advance by it. For though 
his actions are never ſo glorious, they 
loſe their luſtre when they are drawn at 
large, and ſet to ſhow by his own hand; 
and as the world is more to find 
fault than to commend, the boaſt will 
probably be cenfured when the great 
action that occaſioned it is forgotten. 
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Beſides, this very deſire of fame is 
looked on as a meannels and imperiec- 
tion in the greateit character. A tohd 
and ſubſtwtial greutneſs of ſor] looks 
down wich a generous neg'ect on the 
cenſures and applauſes of the muIritude, 
and places a man beyond ti little note 
and tiiife of tongues. Accordingly we 
find in ourſelves a ſecret awe and vene- 
ration for the character of one wiv 
moves about us in a regular and ilut- 
trious courſe of virtue, without any re- 
gard to our good or il opinions of him, 
to our reproaches or commendations. 
As on the contrary it is uſual for us, 
when we would take off from the fame 
and reputation of an action, to aſcribe 
it to vain-glory, an a deſire of fame in 
the ator. Nor is this common iudg- 
ment and opinion of mankin-l i!]-tound- 
ed: for certainly it denotes no great 


bravery of mind to be worked up to ary 
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vohle action by fo ſelſiſi a motive, and 
to do that out of a deſire of fame, which 
we could not he promptcd to by a diſin- 
tereſtc love to mankind, or by a ge- 
nerous paſſion tor the glory of him that 
mace 1s, 

3 bus js fore a thine difficult to be 
obTramed by all, but particularly by thoſe 
who thirit after it, hnce molt men have 
1% much either of ill- nature, or of watt 
nets, as not to yratify or fouthe the va- 
nity cf the zmvitions man; and ſince 
this very thirtt atier fame naturally be- 
travs him into ſuch indecencies as are a 
leſſening to his repnaticn, and is itfclf 
look upon as 2 weaknets in the greatett 
charadteis. 

In the next place, fame is cafily loſt, 
and as dithcu't to be prefered as it was 
at frit to be acquired. But this I thall 
make tie ſuliect of a following paper. 
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PRESIRE OF FAME BY VARIOUS WAYS IS CROST, 
HARD TO BE GAIN'D, AND EASY TO BE LUST. 


HERE are many paſſions and 

tempers of mind which naturally 
diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify the merit 
of one riting in the eſteem of mankind. 
All thoſe who made their entrauce into 
the work! with the ſume advantages, and 
were once looked on as his equals, are 
apt to think the fame of his merits a 
refletion on their own im{leterts; and 
will therefore rake care to reproach him 
with the ſcandal of ſome pait action, or 
derugate from the worth of the preient, 
that they may {till keep him on & lame 
level with themſelves. The like kind 
of conſideration often ſtirs up the envy 
of ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, who 
think it a detraction from their merit to 
ſee another get ground upon them, and 
evertake them in the purſuits ot glory; 
and will therefore endeavour to fink his 
reputation, that they may the better 
preſerve their own. Thoſe who were 
ouce his equals envy and defame him, 
becauſe they now ice him their ſiiperĩor; 
and thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, 
becauſe they Icok vpon him as their 


equa], 


But farther, a man whole extraordi 


nary reputation thus lifts him up to the 
notice and obſervation of mankind, draws 
a muliitude of eves upon him that will 
narrowly inſpect every part of him, con- 
ſider him nicely in all views, and not 
be a little picated when they have taken 
him in the wortt and mott ditadvanta- 
geous light. There are many who find 
a pleaſure in contrad:ting the common 
reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad 
the weaknefies of an exaltci| character. 
They publiſh their ill-natured diſcore- 
ries with a {ecret pride, and appiaud 
themſelves for the üngularity of their 
judgment which has ſearched deeper 
than others, detected what the reſt of 
the world have overlooked, and found 2 
flaw in what the generality of mankind 
x-imires, Others there are, who pro- 
claim the errors and infirmities of a great 
man with an inword latisfaction and 
complacency, it they diſcover none of 
the like errors and intirmities in them - 
telves; for white they are expoſing an- 
other's weaknetſi-s, they are tacitly aim- 
ing at ther own conmendations, who 
are not bett to the hike infirmitics, 


and are apt to be traniported with a te- 
cret 
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eret kind of vanity to ſee themſelves ſu- 

ericr in ſome re ſpects to one of a ſub- 
— and celebrated reputation. Nay, 
it very often happens, that none are 
mere induſtrious in publithing the ble- 
miſhes of an extraordinary reputation, 
thon fxch 15 lie open to the tame cen- 
{ures in their own characters, as either 
hoping to excuſe their own detects dy the 
authority of fo high an exampie, or 
raiſing an imaginary appiatie to then- 
ſcives for rciembling a perion of an ex- 
alted reputation, though in the blame- 
able parts of his character. It all theſe 
ſecret ſprings of dettacion tail, yet very 
often a viin oftentaticn of wit lets a 
man on attacking an eitabliſhed name, 
and tacrificing it to the mirth and t2ugh- 
ter of thoſe about him. A ute or 2 
libel on one of the common ſtamp, never 
meets with that reception and approba— 
tion among it's readers as what is aimed 
at a perſon whote merit places him upon 
an eminence, and gives him a more con- 
ſpicuous figure among men. Whether 
it be that we think it ſhews greater art 
to exp: {2 and turn to ridicule a man 
vlioſe character ſcems ſo improper a {ub- 
ject for it, or that we are pleaſed by 
tome implicit kind of revenge to tre him 
taken down and humbled m his repu- 
tation, and in fome meaſure reduce to 
our own rank, who had fo far ruiſed 
himſclt above us in the reports and opi- 
nions ot mankind. 

Tnus we tre how many dark aud in- 
tricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation, and huw many maii- 
c:ous ſpies are ſearchipg into the actions 
of a great man, who is not, always, 
the heſt prepared for to narrow an in- 
tpettion. For we may generally ob- 
cr ve, that our admiratior of a famcus 
man leſſens upon our nearer acquaint- 
ance wich him: and that we ſeldom hear 
the deſcription of a celchrated perſon, 
without a catalogue of {omu newrious 
weaknefies and infumitics. The rea- 
fon ma, he, becauſe any little flip is 
more cuntpicuous and ubicrvable in his 
conduct than wn anorhur's, as it is nat 
of a piece with the reit of his character, 
or becauſe it is impoſſible tor a man at 
the ſame time to be attentive ro the more 
important part of his lite, and to keep 
a watchful cve over all the inconi.der- 
ahle circumſtances of his behaviour and 
converiation; or becaule, as we have 
before obtery:d, the lame temper of 
mind Which inclines us tc a utlce of 
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fame, naturally betrays us into ſuch 
{lips and unwariaclles as are not inci- 
dent to men of a contrary diſpoſition. 

After all, it mult be conteſſed, that 
2 noble and triumphant merit often 
breaks through and diffipates theſe little 
ſpots and ſullies in it's reputation; but 
it by a mittaken purſuit after fame, or 
through human infirmity, any falle ſtep 
be made in the more momentous con- 
cerns of lite, the whole {ſcheme of am- 
bit.ous deti,-ns is broken and diſippoint- 
ed. The tmatler ſtains and blemiſhes 
may die away and diſappear amid{t the 
brightnets that ſurrounds them; but a 
blot of a deeper nature catts a ſhade on 
all the other beauties, and darkens the 
whole char zcter. How ditkcult there- 
fore is it to preterve 2 great name, when 
he that has acquired it is fo ohbnoxious 
to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities 
as are no {mall diminution to it when 
diſcovered, eſpecially when they are [> 
induttrioutly proclaimed, and aggra- 
vated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors 
or equals; by ſuch as woul! ſet to ſhew 
their judgment or their wit, and by 
ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the 
ſame ilips or miiconducts in thew own 
behaviour! 

But were there none of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions in others to cenſure a tamous man, 
nor any ſuch milcarriages in huulelf, 
yet would he meet with no {mall trouble 
in keeping up his reputation in all it's 
heighth and iplendour. There muſt be 
always a noble train of actions to pre- 
ſerve his fame in life and motion. For 
when it is once at a ſtand, it naturally 
flags and languiſhes. Aclmiration is a 
very ſhort lived pathon, that immed;- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with 
it's object, unlels it be Rill ted with 
freſh dijcoveries, and kept alive by a 
new perpetual ſucceſſion of m racles rit- 
ing up toit's view. And even the great- 
eſt actions of a celebrated perton labour 
under this dyadvantage, that however 
ſurpeihug and extraordinary they may 
be, they reno more than what are ex- 
pecteu from him; but on the contrary, 
it they tall any thing below the opinion 
that is conceived of kim, though bey 

icht raiſe, the reputation of another, 
they are a diminution to his. 

One weuld think there il. duld be ſome- 
tking wenderfully picatag in the poſ- 
ic!Tion of fame, that, notwithRanding 
ali theie mortifying contiGg rat ons, can 
£1.27 a man mn {0 deſper ate a Foy 

an 
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od yef if we conſider the little happi- 


neſs that attends a great character, and 
the multitude of difquietudes to which 
the defire of it fubjefts an ambitious 
mind, one would be ſtill the more ſur- 

i{ed to fee fo many reſtleſs candidates 
Jar glory. 

Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the 
ſoul, it inflames the mind, and puts it 
into a violent hurry of thought: it is 
till reaching after an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to 
abate or ſatisfy it. Moſt other things 
we long for can allay the cravings of 
their proper ſenſe, and for a white ſet 
the appetite at reſt : but fame is a good 
do wholly foreign to our natures, that 
we have no faculty m the foul adapted 
to it, nor any organ in the body to re- 
liſh it; an object of defire placed out of 
the poſſibility of fruition. It may in- 
deed fill the mind for a while with a 
gildy kind of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a 
pleature as makes a man reſtleſs and un- 
eaſy under it; and which does not ſo 
much ſatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it ex- 
cites freſh defires, and ſets the foul on 
new enterprizes. For how few amhi- 
tions men are there, who have got as 
much fame as they defired, and whoſe 
thirſt after it has not heen as eager in 
the very height of their reputation, 2s 
it was before they hecame known and 
eminent among men! There is not any 
circumſtance in Czfar's character which 
gives me a greater idea of him, than a 
faving which Cicero teils us he frequent- 
ly made uſe of in private converſation, 
That he was ſatisfied with his ſhare of 
life and fame Se /atis vel ad naturam, 
vel ad gloriam vixiſſe. Many, indeed, 
have given over their purſuits after fame, 
but that has proceeded either from the 
diſappointments they have met in it, or 
from their experience of the little plea- 
fure which attends it, or from the better 
informations or natural coldneſs cf old 
age; but teldom from a full ſatis faction 
and acquieſcence in their preſent cajoy- 
ments of it. 

Nor is fame only unfatisfying in iticif, 
but the detire of it lays us open to many 
accidental troubles which thoſe are tree 
from who have not ſuch a tender regard 
fir it. How often is the ambitious man 
caſt down and diſappointed, if he re- 
ceives no praiſe where he expected it! 
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Nay, how often is he mortificd with the 
very praiſes he reteives, if they do not 
riſe ſo high as he thinks they ought, 
which they ſeidom do unleſs increaled 
by flattery, ſince few men have ſo goo! 
an opinion of us as we have of ourſelves ! 
But if the ambitious man can he (6 
much grieved even with praiſe itſelf, 
how will he he able to berr up under 
ſcandal and defamation ? For the ſme 
temper of mind which makes him deſire 
fame, makes him hate reproach. If he 
can he tranſported with the extraordi- 
nary praiſes of men, he will be as much 
dejefted by their cenfures. How little, 
therefore, is the happineſs of an ambi- 
tious man, who gives every one a do- 
minion over it, who thus ſuhjects him- 
ſelf to the good or ill ſpeeches of others, 
and puts it in the power of every mali- 
cious tongue to throw him into a fit of 
melancholy, and dettroy his natural reſt 
and repoſe of mind! eſpecially when we 
conſider that the world is more apt to 
cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller 
of imperfections than virtues. 

We may farther obſerve, that fuch a 
man will be more grieved for the loſs of 
fame, than he * have been pleaſed 
with the enjoyment of it. For though 
the pretence of this imaginary good can- 
not make us happy, the abſence of it 
may make us miſerable; becauſe in the 
enjoyment of an obie&t we only find that 
ſhare of pleaſure which it is capable oi 
giving us, but in the loſs of it we do 
not proportion our grief to the real value 
it bears, but to the value our fancies 
and imaginations ſet upon it. 

So inconſiderable is the ſatis faction 
that fame brings along with it, and ſo 
great the 22 to which it makes 
us liable. The denre of it ſtirs up very 
uneaſy motions in the mind, and is ra- 
ther inflamed than ſatisfied by the pre- 
ſe ce of the thing deſired. The enſoy- 
ment of it brings but very little plea - 
ture, though the lofs or want of it be 
very ſeniivle and afflicting; and ever. 
ti. is little happineſs is fo very precarious, 
that it wholly depends on the will of 
others. We are not only tortured by 
the reproaches which are offered us, but 
are diſappointed by the filence of men 
when it is unexpected; and humbied 
cen by thur pi 3. 

C 
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IN cz RT. EX. ros. 


NO SLUMRFR SEALS THE EYE OF PROVIDENCE, 
PAESENT TO EVERY ACTION WE COMMENCE. 


HAT I might not loſe mvſelf 

upon a ſubject of fo great extent 
as that of fame, I have treated it in a 
part:cular order and method. I have 
firſt of all conſidered the reafons why 
Providence may have implanted in our 
mind {uch a principle of action. I have 
in the next place ſhewn from many con- 
ſulcrations, firſt, that fame is a thing 
difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loft; 
lecondly, that it brings the ambitious 
man very little happineſs, but ſubjects 
him to muchi unealine(s and diffatisfac- 
tion. I ſhall in the laſt yiace thew, that 
it hinders us from obtaining an end 
which we have abilities to acquire, and 
which is accompanied with fulneis of ſa- 
tisfa&ion. I need nut teil my reader, 
that I m-an vy th.s end that happineis 
which ' rt: ved for us in another 
world, uch every one has abilities to 
preeure, and which will bring along 
with it © fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for 
«evermore." 

Hew the the purſuit after fame may 
hinder us in the attainment of this great 
end, I hall leave the reader to collect 
from the three following conſiderations. 

Firit, Becauſe the ffrong defire of 
fame breeds leveral vicious habits in the 
mind. 

Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe ac- 
tions, which are apt to procure tame, 
are not in their nature conducive to this 
our ultimate happineſs. 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow 
the ſame actions to be the proper inſtru- 
ments, both of acquiring fame, and of 
procuring this happineſs, they would 
nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of this 
lat end, if they proceeded from a deſire 
of the firſt. 

Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf- evi- 
dent to thoſe who are verſed in ſpecula- 
tions of morality. For which reaſon I 
ſhall not enlarge upon them, but E 
ceed to a point of the ſame nature, which 
may open to us a more uncommon field 
of {peculation, 


From what has been already obſerved, 
T think we may make a natural conclu- 
hon, that it is the greatelt folly to feek 
the praiſe or approbation of any being, 
beſides the Supreme, and that tor theſe 
two reaſons; becauſe no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and etteem 
us according to our merits; and becauſe 
we can procure no conficderahle benefit 
or advantage from the eſteem and appro- 
bation of any other being. 

In the firſt place, no other being can 
make a right judgment of ns, and efteem 
us according to our merits. Created 
beings ſee nothing hut our outſide, and 
can therefore only frame a judgment of 
us from our exterior actions and beha- 
viour; but how unfit theſe are to give 
us 2 right notion of each other's per- 
tections, may appear from ſeveral con- 
ſiderations. There are many virtues, 
wiich in their own nature are incapable 
of any outward repreſentation; many 
ſilent perfections in the foul of a good 
man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man nature, but not able to diſcover 
themſelves to the knowledge of others; 
they are tranſacted in private, without 
noiſe or ſhow, and are only viſihle to 
the great Searcher of hearts. What ac- 
tions can expreſs the intire purity of 
thought which refines and ſanctifies a 
virtuous man? That tecret reſt and con- 
tentedneſs of mind, which gives him a 
perfect enjoyment of his preſent condi- 
tion? that inward pleaſure and compla- 
cency which he feels in doing good? 
that delight and ſatisfaction which he 
takes in the protperity and happineſs of 
another? theſe and the like virtues are 
the hidden beauties of a foul, the ſecret 
graces which cannot be diſcovered by a 
mortal eye, but make the foul lovely 
and precious in his fight, from whom 
no ſecrets are concealed, Again, there 
are many virtues vhich want an opportu- 
nity of exerting and ſhewing themſelves 
in actions. Every virtue requires time 
and place, a proper object and a fit 

| conjuncture 
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conjuncture of circumſtanccs, for the 
due exercite of it. A ſtate of poverty 
ohſcures all the virtues of litera a1 and 
munificence. The patience and torti- 
tude of amartyr or cunteflor lie conccal- 
eil in the flouriſhing times of Canitti- 
anity. Some virtues are only icen in at- 
flick tion, and foric in protpe: ity; ſonie 
in a private, and others in a public ca- 

acitv. But the great Sovereign of the 
world behulds every pertection mit's ob- 
ſcurity, and not only fees what we do, 
but what we would do. He views our 
behaviour in every concurrence of af- 
fairs, and ſecs us engaged in all the pol. 
ſibilities of action. He diſcovers the 
martyr and confeTor without » wh trial of 
flomes and torturzs, and will hereafter 
intitle many to the reward or actions, 
which they bad never the opportunity 
of per for: ing. Another reaton why 
men cannot tor ma ment cf 
u3 is, been the fam actions may be 
ain: * differ At en its, and ariſe trem 
9 * cortrory princ'pi-s. Actions are 
of * wx! a nature ond h full of cir- 
cmiſtas cis, that ae men pry into them 
MNoere or 1 s, CV OV le! "TE p< me parts more 
tan others, they lake diiferent hints, 
conmmrary in tere tations on hem; 
ſo that the fame actions ny re preſent 1 
man as nypocx iti. al and dehgning to 
one, which make hun: appear a ſaint or 
hero to avnt'ter. He therefore who louks 
upon the tou] through it's outward ac- 
tions „oiten ſues it through a deceitful 
medium, which is apt to  diſcolour and 
pervert the ohiect: fo that on titis ac- 
cunt a'tr, Ne is the only proper -udre 
of onr pe: te*trons, Whe does na: t pets 
at the fncocrity of our chan Keen tom 
the goodaeſs of our actions, but weighs 
the Zool. es of our actions by the ſince - 


2 right jud 


aradvute 


1 * "of; te, tions, 
But turth „z it is impoſſible for out- 
ward 1:0 13 10 represent the * T 0 et Ins 


at the Cal, becautꝰ they can never nie 
the Rrencih of thoſe prince: ples from 

hace they procured. They are not 
adequate bee emons of or ar virtves, mal 
can ONLY what habits are in the 
fou!, w heut ditccvering the hegree and 
Perf Aton of tuch hab: 4 They are at 
Left but weak reſemblauces of our in- 
tentions, faint and inipert ect copies that 
may acgu aint us with the general de- 
{ gn, but can never ex "ets the beauty 


anch lite of the orig en: 21. Rut the great 


he ve in”, 


Jude of ail the carih k nows every dif- 
lerent Rate and Cogice of numan im- 
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provement, from thoſe weak firings 
and tendencies of the will which have 
not yet forme! themſclves into regular 
purpoſes and deigns, to the laſt intire 
finiſhing and conſummation of a good 
habit. He beholds the firit imp ertect 
ruliments of a virtue in the ſoul, and 
keeps a watchful cye over it in all it's 
progreſs, until it has receive every 
grace it is capable of, and appears in it's 
tull beauty and perfection. Thus we 
ſce that none but the ſupreme Being can 
Elcem us according to cur proper me- 
r.ts, ſince all others muſt judge of us 
from our oatward actions; which can 
never give them a jult eftnawe of ns 
ſince there are many perfect ions of a 
man which are not capable of appear- 
ing in actions; many which, allowing 
no n. waral incapacity of ſhewing them- 
felyes, want an op portunity of dong it; 
or, ſhould they all meet with an oppor- 
tun ĩty of appearing by actions, yet thoſe 
actions may be milint rpreted, and ap- 
plicd to wrong principles; or though 
they pawly dilcovered the principles 
from w! ncc they procccded, they could 
rever ſhew the de ace, fi eng, and 
perieRtion of thute princip'es. 

And as the lupremo B. 2 is the only 
proper jus ze of our perfections, fo is 
he tne or., fit rewarder of them. This 
is a con kerat on that comes home to 
our igterott, as the other adapts itſelf to 
our ambition. And what could the 
moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelf man 
dere more, were he to form the no- 
tion ct a being to whom he would re- 
comment himfeif, than ſuch a know- 
edge as can diſcover the lc: © appear- 
ance of perfection in him, ad ſuch 2 
go ducſs as will proportion a reward 
t in? 

Let the ambitious man thergfore turn 
all his deſire of fame this way; and that 
he may propoſe to himſelf a fame wor- 
thy of kia ambition, let him conſider 
that if he empioys his abilities to the beſt 
advantage, the time will come when the 
fupr-me Governor of the world, the 
great Judge of mankind, who ſees every 
degree of perfection in others, and pot- 
ſits all poſſible perfection in himſelf, 
tha!! proctum his worth kefc ru men zul 
angels, and pronounce to him in the 
preience of the whole creavea that beit 
and naſt hgnificant of applauſes— 
Well done, thou goo T faithful 
© ſerv; t, Enter au dt thy Maſter's 
Joy C 
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DIVIDE ET IMPTERAs 


DIVIDE AND RULE, 


TZLEASURE and recreation of one 
kind or other are al-jolutely neceſ- 
fary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from tho conſtapt attention and labour: 
where therefore public diverſions are to- 
erated, it behves perſons of diſtine- 
tion, with their power and example, to 
reſide over them in ſuch a manner as to 
check any thing that tends to the cor- 
ruption of minacts, or which is too 
mean or trivial for the entertainment of 
reaſonable creatures. As to the diver- 
lions cf this kind in nis town, we owe 
them to the arts of poetry and music: 
my own private opinion, with relation 
to ſuch recreativas, I have he. ctofore 
given with all the franknels imaginable; 
what concerns thote arts at preient the 
reader ſhall have from my corrcipond- 
ents. The firſt of the letters with which 
I acquit mylelt for this diy, is written 
by one who propoſes to improve our en- 
trtainments of dramatic poctry; and 
the other comes from three pertons, 
who, as ſoon as named, will be thought 
capable of advancing the prelent Rate of 
muſic. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

I Am conſiderably obliged to you for 
your ſpeedy publication of my laſt 

in your's of the 18th inſtant, and am in 
no {mall hopes of being ſettled in the 
poſt of comptroller of the cries. Of all 
the obiections I have hearkened after in 
public coffre-houſes, there is but one 
that ſerms to carry any weight with it, 
viz. That ſuch a pult would come tov 
near the nature of a monopoly. Now, 
Sir, becauſe I would have all forts uf 
zople made eaſy, and being willing ro 
be more ſtrings than one to my bow; 
in caſe that of comptroller ſhould fail 
me, I have fince formed another pro- 
je&, which being grounded on the di- 
viding of a preſent monopoly, I hope 
will give the public an equwalent to 
their full content. You knew, Sir, it 
is allowed that the buſineſs of the frage 
is, as the Latin has it, jacunda et idonca 
dicert vitæ. Now there being but one 


dramatic theatre licenſe] for the delight 
an-l profit of this extenſive metropolis, 1 
do hunbly propole, tor the convenience 
of tuch of it's inhabitants as are too di- 
ſtant from Covent Gar'len, that another 
Theatre of Eule may be erected in fome 
ſpacious part of the city; and that the 
direction thereof may be matte a fran- 
ehiſe in fee tome, and wv he'rs for ever. 
And that the town may have no jealouſy 
of MY ever coming to an union with the 
let of actors now in being, I do further 
piopoſe to contiitute for my denuty my 
neu xmiman an} adventurer, Kit Crot- 
chet, whot: long experience and im- 
pruvements in thoie afiuirs need no 1e- 
commen lation. It was ol vious to eve 
ſpectator, what a quite different foot the 
ſtage was upon during his governments 
and hat hie nat been bolted cut of his 
trap-tHoors, his 33:1! n might have held 
out fer cver, he having by long pains 
and pcrieverance wrived at the art of 
making his army tg withort pay or 

row ions. I muſt cafe“ it with a mee 
Lachey amazement. I te 19 wonder- 
ful a genius laid cfide, and the late 
flives uf te lage now become it's ma- 
ſters, duaces that will be ture to ſup- 
prets all theatiical entertainments aud 
activities that they are not able theme 
ſelves to ſting in! 

Every man hat gas to a play is not 
obligedd to have either wit or under- 
ſtanding; and I inü upon it, chat all 
who go there ſheuld foe ſomething which 
may improve tnem in a way of Which 
they are capable. In ort, Sr, I would 
have ſomething done as weil as ſaid on 
the Rage. A man nay have an active 
budy, though he his not a quick con- 
ception; for the initatien therefore of 
ſuch as are, as i my fo ipcak, corpo- 
re+] wits or nimble fctows, I would tain 
alk any of the „rent mitnanagers, why 
ſhouid not rope-dwnicers, Vauiters, time 
blers, Jadder-wallers, and putture- ma- 
ſters, appear again on our itage? Atter 
ſuch a r:preſema.ion, a five-bar gute 
wan! be leapet with a better grace 
next tune any of the audience went 2 

3K kunt'ng. 
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hunting. Sir, theſe things w aloud 
for reformation, and fall properly under 
the ptovirice of Spectator General; but 
how indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe, while 
fellows, that for twenty vears together 
were never paid but as their matter was 
in the humour, now preſume to pay 
others more than ever they had in their 
hes; and in contempt cf the practice 
ot perſons of condition, have the into- 
tence to owe no trade{man a farthing at 
the end of the week. Sir, all I propote 
is the public good; for no one can ima- 
ine I ſhall ever get a private ſhilling by 
it: therefore I hope you will recommend 
this matter in one of your this week's 
papers, ane detire when my honle opens 
you will accept the liberty of it for the 
trouble you have received from, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
RaLPeH CROTCHET., 


P. S. Thave aſſurances that the trunk - 
maker will declare for us. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


V FE whole names are ſubſcribed, 
think you the propereſt perton to 
ſignify what we have to offer the town 
in behalf of ouricives, and the art which 
we profeſs, muſic. We conceive hopes 
of your tavour from the ſpeculations on 
the miſtakes which the toben run into 
with regard to their pleaſure of this 
kind; and believing your method of 
judging is, that you conſider mulic only 
valuable, as it is azreeable to, and 
heightens the purpoſe f poetry, we con- 
jent that that is not only the true way of 
relithing char plcajure, but alſo that 
without it K compoſr1r? or muſic is tlie 
tame thing as 2 poem, where all the 
rules of poetical numbers are obierved, 
though the words have no ſenſe or mean- 
ing; to fav it thorter, mere mulical 
fourds are in our art no other than non- 
fenſe verſes are in poctry. Muſic there- 
fore is to au vravite what is intended b 
poetry; it mult always have fore pal- 
hon or ſentiment to expreis, or elſe vio- 
uns, voices, or any other organs of 
wund, aſtord an entertainment very little 
above the ruties of children. It was 
from this opinion of the matter, that 
when Mr. Clayton had finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies in Italy, and bruught over the opera 
of Actinge, that Mr. Haym and Mr. 
Dienpart, who had the honour to be 
i known and received among the ne- 
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bility and gentry, were zealouſly inclined 
to aſſiſt, by their ſolicitations, in inuo- 
ducing lo clegant an entertaiment as the 
Italian mukc grafted upon Engliſh 
poetry. For this end Mr. Dieupart and 
Mr. Haym, according to their levera! 
opportunities, promoted the introduGtion 
ot Arfinoe, and did it to the beſt advan- 
tage fo great a novelty would allow. It 
is not proper to trouble you with parti- 
culars of the juft complaint: we all of 
us have to make; but lo it is, that with. 
out regard to our obliging pains, we are 
all equally ſet aſide in the preſent opera. 
Our application therefore to you is onlv 
to inſert this letter in your papers, tha: 
the town may know we have all three 
joined tog-ther to make entertainments 
of muſic jor the future at Mr. Clayton”: 
houte in York Buildings. What we 
promiſe ourſelves, is, to make a ſub- 
icripuon of two guineas, for eight times; 
and that the entertainment, with th: 
names of the authors of the poetry, may 
be printed, to be fold in the houſe, with 
an account of the ſeveral authors of the 
vocal as well as the inſtrumental muſic 
tor each night; the money to be paid at 
the receipt ot the tickets, at Mr. Charles 
Lillie's. It will, we hope, Sir, be eafily 
allowed, that we are capable of under - 
taking to exhihit by our joint force and 
different qualifications all that can b. 
done in muſic: but left you ſhould think 
lo dry a thing as an account of our pre 
poſal ſhould be a matter unworthy you: 
paper, which generally contains ſome - 
thing of public uſe; give us leave to f. 
that favouring our defign is no leſs than 
reviving an art, which runs to ruin by 
the utmoſt barbariſin under an affecta- 
tion of knowledge. We aim at eſta 
bliſhing ſome ſettled notions of what ie 
muſic, at recovering from neglect and 
want very many families, who depend 
upon it; at making all foreigners who 
pretend to ſucceed in England to learn 
the language of it as we vurſclves have 
done, and not be fo inſolent as to ex- 
pect a whole nation, a refined and learn- 
ed nation, ſhould ſubmit to learn theirs. 
In a word, Mr. Spectator, with all de- 
ference and humility, we hope to be- 
have ourſelves in this undertaking in 
fuch a manner, that all Engliſhmen 
who have any ſkill in muſic may be fur- 
thered in it tor their profit or diverſion 
by what new things we ſhall produce; 
never pretending to ſurpaſs others, or 

allertir g 
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«ferting that any thing which is a ſci- 
ence is not attainable by all men of all 
nations who have proper genius for it : 
we ſuv, Sir, what we hope for is not 
expected will arrive to us by conte mning 
others, but through the utmoſt diligence 
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recemmend:ng onrfelves, We ore, Sir, 
your molt hum K rvante, 
+ HOMUAS Avro. 
NiCGLINDG Hayat. 


1 Cuarlles DituPanrtT., 
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47D DECET HONESTUM EST, ET QUOD HONESTUMEST DECET., 


WHAT 18 


BECOMING IS HC: OURABRLE, AND WHAT 158 


Tut L 


HONOURABLE IS EST 


COCMING, 


HERE are ſome chines which 
cannot come un ler certain rules, 
but which one b 11 | think could not 
need them. O, ras Kind ar: matward 
C:ivilities and lalutadons. 1icle one 
v ould imagine miglit be gulated by 


every m Yay « Coin ac, un ur the 
[-!p of tractor; um that which we 
cal canon fentc [Aer unde that 


won; for it ſome t. 5 nps nN.» *1,07C 
than that eu! y winch is con to 
all men. bu lometimes fixmfes right 
ve ito, an{ whit all men thoavid con.cnt 
to. In (hs latter accopi non of he 
pirate, it is no grew vonder peor.c err 
ſo mc 1 again'r 1. fince it is no! every 
one who is poſſeſſed of it, and there are 
fewer, who, agunit common rules an 
taſhione, dare obey it's dictates. As to 
falutations, which I was about to talk 
of, I obierve, 1s 1 ſtroll about town, 
there are great enormities committed 
with regard to this particular. You 
ſhall ſometimes ſce a man begin: the offer 
of a falutation, and oblerve a forbidding 
air, or eſcaping eye, in the perton he is 
going t6 falure, and ſtop ſhort in the pole 
of his neck. This in the perſon who 
believed he could do it with a goed 
grace, and was refuted the opportunity, 
is juſtly reſented with a coldnefs the 
whole enſuing ſeaſon. Your great beau- 
ties, people in much favour, or by any 
means or for any purpoſe over-flattered, 
are apt to practiſe this, which one may 
call the preventing aſpect, and throw 
their attention another way, lelt they 
ſhoul confer a bow or a courteſy upon a 
perſon who might not appear to delerve 
that dignity. Others you ſhall find fo 
obſequious, and fo very courteous, as 
there is no eſcaping their favours of this 
kind, Of this fort may be a man who 
is in the fifth or fixth degree of fivour 


with a miniſter ; this good creature is 


reſolved to ſhew the world, that great 
honours cannot at ail change his man- 
ners; he is the fame civil perſon he ever 
was; he will venture his neck to bow 
out of a coach in full ſpeed, at once, to 
ſhew he is full of buſin:fs, and vet is 
not fo taken up as to ftorg<t. his old 
triend. With a min who is not ſo well 
formed for courithip and elegant beha- 
vor, fach 4 gentleman as this ſchlom 
has bis account in the return of his 
compirments, but he will till go on, fur 
he is in his own way, and muſt not 
omit; let the neglect iall on your ſide, 
Gr where it will, his Duſinets is ſtill to 
be wel!-bred to the end. I think I have 
read, in one of our Ungliſn comedies, 
a G fcription of 1 f-llow that affected 
Enowing every body, and for want ot 
judgment in time and place, would how 
and fri..c in the face n judge fitting 
in the court, would fit in an oppoſite 
gnlicry and fmile in the minifier's face 
as he calne up into the pulpit, and nod 
as if he alluded to ſome famiharities be- 
tween them in another place. But 
now I happen zo ſpeak of lalutation at 
church, I mult take notice that leverat 
of my corieſpondents have importuncd 
me to conſider that fubiet, and ſettle 
the point of decorum in that particular. 
I do not pretend to be the heit cour- 
tier in the world, but I have often on 
public occaſions thought it a very great 
abſurdity in the company (inning the 
royal preſence) to exchange ſalutations 
from all parts of the room, when cer- 
tainly common ſente thould ſuggeſt, 
that all regards at that time ſhould be 
engaged, and cannot be diverted to any 
other object, without diſreſpect to the 
ſovereign. But as to the complaint of 
my correipondents, it is not to be ima- 
gined what offence ſome of them take 
at the cuſtom of filnting in places ot 
3Rs vwoilhp, 
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werſhip. I have a very angry letter 
from e lady, who tells me of vie of her 
acquaintance, who, out or mere pride 
and a pretence to be rude, takes upon 
her to return no civitities dune to her 
in time of divine ſervice, an is the moſt 
religious woman for no other rea.on hut 
to appr a woman of the beit qualisy 
in the church. This ablurd cuſtom had 
bett-; be aboliſhed than retatned, it it 
were but to prevent evils of no higner 
a nat ure than this is; but I am infurmed 
of ohjections much more con ſiderable: 
2a diſſenter of rank and dittinction was 
lately prevailed upon by a friend of his 
to come to one ot the greateit re ga- 
tions of the church of Eunglaud about 
town: after the ſervice was over, he de- 
clared he was very well faiished with 
the lie ceremony which was uſed to- 
wards God Almighty; but ot the fame 
time he feared he houll not be able to 
go through thote required towards one 
another: as to this point he was in a 
Kate of delpair, and feared he was not 
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well bred enough tobe a convert. There 
have been many f{candals of this kind 
given to our proteſtant diſſenters from 
the outward pomp and r- Ii Ct we take 
to omſelves in our rel gidus aſlemblies. 
A Quaker who came one day into a 
church, fixed his eve upon an old lady 
with a carpet larger than that from the 
pulpit before her, expecting when flie 
would hold forth. An Ann aptiſt who 
de guns to come over himielf, and ail 
his tamily, within few months, is en- 
fible they want breeding enough for our 
congregations, and has fent his two 
eldeſt daughters to learn to dance, chat 
they may not miſbehave th-miv! ves at 
church: it is worth conſidering whether, 
in regard to aukward people with feru- 
pulous conicienccs, a good Chriſtian of 
the beit air in the world ought not ra- 
ther to deny heifelf the opportunity of 
ſhewing ſo many graces, than Kecp 1 
baſhful proſclyte without the pale of the 
church. 

T 
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SINGULA DE NOBIS ANNI PREDANTUR EUNTEFS, 


Hor. Er. It. Lo 2. VER, 5s 


YEARS FOLT OWING YEARS STEAL, SOME THING EVERY DAY, 


AT LAST THEY STEAL US FROM OUKSELVES AWAY. 


MRA. STECTATOR, 

Am now in the ſixty-fiſth vear of 

my age, and having been the greater 
part of wy days u man ct pienture, the 
decay of my ftacultics is a ſtagnation of 
Ty life. But how 3s it, Sir, that my 
app *11es are increalet upon me with the 
Jo's o. power to gratify them? I write 
this, like a criminal, to warn people to 
enter upon what refermat ion they pieaſe 
to make in themſelves in their youth, 
and not expect they ſhall Le capable of 
it trom a fend opinion ſome have often 
in their months, that if we do nut lkave 
Cr deres they will je. ve us. It is far 
otherwiſe; I am now as viin in my dreſs, 
ar! as fiippant it I fee a pretty woman, 
as when in my youth I ſtood upon a 
bench in the pit to ſurvey the whole cir- 
cie of heanies, The folly is ſo extra- 
vagant with me, and I went on with fo 
Iiitie check of my defires, or reſignation 
of them, that I can aſſure you, I very 
often, merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, fit with wy ſpectacles on, 


Porz. 


writing love- letters to the heantics that 
have been long ſince in their graves. 
This is to warm my heart with the faint 
memory of delights which were once 
agreeable to me; but how much happier 
would my life have been now, if I could 
have looked back on any worthy action 
done for my country? If I had laid out 
that which I profuſed in luxury and 
wantonneſso, in acts of generoſity or cha- 
rity? I have lived a bachelor to this day; 
mel inſtead of a numerous offspring, 
with which, in the regular ways of life, 
night poſſibly have delighted mytelt, I 
have only to amuſe mytelt with the repe- 
tition of old ſtories and intrigues which 
no one will believe I ever was concerned 
in. I do not know whether you have 
ever treated of it or not; but you cannot 
fall on a better ſubje&, than that of the 
art of growing old. In ſuch a lecture 
you mult pre poſe, that no one ſet his 
heart upon what is tranſient; the beauty 
grows wrinkled while we are yet gazing 
at her. The wiity man finks into an 

humouriſt 
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* impercepiibly, for want of ro- 
AcAing th-t all things around un ore 
in a th ux, and conunuaily changing: 
thus he 15 in the tpace of ten or nftren 
years ſurrcundg] by a new ſet of people, 
wine manners are 4s natural to thein as 
his delights, method of thinking, and 
mode of living, were formerly © him 
and his friends. But the mitcturt is, ne 
looks upon the ſame Kind © errors h 
he himelf was guilty of wich an che 
of ſcorn, and with that tort of il will 
which men entertun againſt e ach __ 
for different opinions: thus a crazy come 
ſtitution, and an uneaſy mind, is 1 tell 
with vexations paſſions for voung men's 

doing fooliſhly what it is folly to 4 
all. Pear Sir, this is mv preſent u — 
of mind; I hate thoi: I fl * [won at, 
and envy thote I centemn. The time 
of youth and vigorous mambo «, þ3! t 
the way in which I have 1pulcd of it, 
is aiteadcd with these cont: gucnces ; ; hut 
to thoſe who live and puts away lite as 
they ought, all parts of it are equally 
pleaſant ; only the memory of good aud 
worthy ations is a feaſt which muft 
give a quicker . to the a than 
ever it could poſſibly taſte in the Hi ghet 
enjoyments or jollities of youth. As 
for mes if I fit down in my great chair 
and begin to ponder, the vag aries of a 
chil. are not more ridiculous than the 
circumitances which are hcaped up in 
my memory ; fine gowns, country dances, 
ends of tunes, ;aterrepted convert 4tion*, 
and midnight quarre ls, are what m alt 
necaſſariij compute my loliloquy. I beg 
of you to print this, that ſome ladies of 
my acquaintauce, and my years, may be 
perſuaded to wear warm night- - caps this 
cold ſeaſon: and that my old friend 
Jack Tawdry may buy him a cane, and 
not creep with the air of a ſtrat. I 
muſt add to all this, that if it were not 
for one picaluce, which I thought a very 
mean owe until of very late years, I 
ſhould have no great fatisfaction left; 
but if I live to the 19th of March, 1714, 
and all my fecuritics are good, I ſhall 
be worth fifty thoutund pound. I am, 

Sir, your mott humbic fervant, 

Jack AFTERDAY. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
* OU will infinitely oblige a diftreſſed 
lover, if you will inſert in your very 


next paper, the following letter tomy mit- 
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treſs. You muß know, I am not a per- 


ton apt to chene: ut ine has got an 
humour of lupping ſhoot ume 
countult! andy as me heriſcir told 2 
eonh | n er's, he 1. & coll fte. 
Thete Res 42 U laſt her a mer her fx 


weeks together; ard as Me falls into 
them without provocation, ſu it is to be 
hope me veil return from them with. 
ont the merit of new fervices, Put hife 
and love will not almit of ch inter- 
va's, th-refore pray let her be admou:lic4 
as tullows. 


MADAM, 


5 Love you, and ] honour you: there 

ove prav Ss not teil me of waiting 
til! 3 „nt. till tumours, 
are con:tuited and gra I! yuu have 
that happy centttt to be indo- 
lent tor ten wee — DIE et U. . You ll. ld 
conuder that all but u hile * bi:ty, with 
iti ces and f. vers; but tit you fay 
it wilt be time cruough, th „gh. and 
2 160 prow ohler while we are vet 
talking, Which co ver think the mene 
es n ble, that vou itund alter a fate 
of ia.litterence tur happinets, and that ww 
02.12 mc; or I live in torment, and that 
to lay no manner of obligation upon 
you? While I indulge your inſenu— 
bility, Lam doing nothing; if you fa- 
vour my pi ill. l you are beltowing 
big * ele "AY s, & nerous cares, 
nab! e ret: ut io! and tranſporting ap- 
tu! Ct pon Niacam, 

Your mott devoted humble ſervant. 


res, 
9 ,© 1 
Nc 


(21 iC I} 5; 


F. RE is a gentlewoman lodges in 
the lame hovie with me, that T never 
did any wury to in my whole lite; and 
ſhe is always ruiling at me to thoſe fie 
knows will tell Ne of it. Do not yOu 
think that ſhe is in love with me? Or 
wouid you have me break my mind yet 

or not? Your lervant, 
"Ws 


MR. SPECTATOR. 
Am a footman in a great family, and 
am in love with the houſe maid. We 
were all at hot-cockles laſt nicht in the 
hall theſe holidays; when I lay down 
and was hlindecd, he pulled off her ſhoe, 
and hit me with the keel ſuch a rap, as 
almoſt broke my head to pieces. Pray, 
vir, was this love or fpitc? 
=o 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


*. A „ Ss © as * 
4 * Teen t. „ 677 #4Z% 


Faas * Vr. PozT- 


WEYNLOCK'S AN ILL ME! EAGERLY EMERACE, 


Y father, whom I mentioned in 
my f:rit ſpecn tation, and whom 
I mu:t alwrys name with honovy and 
gratitude, has very frequently talked to 
me upon the tubiect of marriage. I was 
in my vounger vears engaged, partly by 
his advice, and partly by my own in- 
clinations, in the courtſhip of a perton 
who had a great deal of beauty, and di 
not at my firſt approaches ſeem to have 
any averſion to me; but as my natural 
tochurnityv hindered me from ſhe wing 
myſelf to the beit advantage, ſhe by FT 
Fees began to look UO 3.018 A Very 
filly fellow, and being reſolvad to re- 
gard me! it more than «© 2% thing elle in 
the perions wiv made their ; applications 
fo her, the marie a ciptain of draguons 
who happened io be beaiung; up tor re- 
cruits in thote parts 

This unlucky accident has given me 
an averſion to pretty fc!lows ever hnce, 
and diſconrage me from trying my 
fortune wiii the fair-ſex. The obicrva- 
tions which I made in this on;uncture, 
and the repeated advices which I re- 
c-ived at that time from the good old 
man above-mentioned, have produced 
the following etlay upon Love and Nas - 
xiage. 

The plenſanteflt part of a man's life is 
generally that which pailcs in courtthip, 
provided his penn be fincere, and the 
party beloved kind with difcretion. 
Love, dere, hope, all the pleaſing mo- 
tions of the ſoul, rile in the purſuit. 

It is eaſier for an artful man who is 
not in love, to pertuade his miſtieſs he 
has a paſſion tor her, and to ſucceed in 
his purſuns, than tur one who loves 
with the greateit violence. True love 
has ten thouſand grieſs, nnpatiences, and 
ren tments, that render a man unami— 
able ia the eyes of the perſon whoſe af- 
f--Ction he lolicits; beficles, that it ſinks 
his figure, gives him fears, apprehen- 
ſions, and poorneſs of {pirit, and often 
makes him appear ridiculous where he 
has a mind to recommend himſelf. 

Thote marriages generally abound 
moſt with love and conſtancy, that are 


preceded by a long courtihip. The 


paſſion ſhould ſtrike root, and gather 
* ngth hetore marriage be grafted on 

. Alc ng couric of hopes and expecta- 
* fixes the Kea in our minds, and 
hab-tu1tes us to a tondneis of the per- 
ton beloved. 

There is nothing of fo great import- 
ance to us, as the yood qu: alities of one 
to whom we join ourteives for lite; they 
Go not only male our pre elent tate gree- 
alle, but oitrn determine our hap pineſs 
to all eternity. Where the choice is left 
to frien (1s, the chief point under conſi- 
deration 1s an eſtate: where the parties 
chauſe lor themſeives, their thoughts turn 
molt upon the perſon. They have both 
their reatuns, The firſt would procure 
many conveniencies and — ot 
Ute ro the party whole intereſts they 
eipoiile; and at the fame time may hope 
th at tie wealth of their ſriend will turn 
to their own cre:lit and advantage. The 
others are preparing for themſelves 4 
perpatual feaſt. A good perſon does 
net dub raiſe, but continue love, and 
Pr. 265 2 ſecret PIC: alure and Cu. pplacency 
in the behelder, wien the firit heats of 
delive are extinguiſhed. It puts the 
wife or huſband in countenance both 
among friends ard rangers, and gene- 
raliv fills the family with a healthy and 
Lennntul race of children. 

I ſhould prefer a woman that is agree 
able in my own eye, and not deformed 
in that of the world, to a celebrated 
beauty. If ; au marry ene romarkably 
beautiful, yu mult have ꝝ violent paſ- 
ſion for * or you have not the proper 
taſte of her charms; and if you have 
ſuch a paſſion for her, it is odds but it 
would be imbittered with fears and jea- 
Iouitcs. 

Geo- nature and evenneſs of temper 
will give you an ealy companion for life; 
virtue and good tenie, an agrecable 
friend; love and conſtancy, a good wife 
or en Where we meet one perſon 
with all theſe accompliſhments, we find 
an hundred without any one of them. 
The world, notwithſtanding, is more 
intent on trains and equipages, and all 
the ſhowy parts of life; we love rather 
to 


THE 


to dazzle the multitude, than conſult 
our proper iitcreits; aud, as I nave elſe- 
where obſerved, it is one of the moſt 
anaccountable paſſions of human na- 
ture, that we arc at greater pains to ap- 
ar ealy and happy to others, than 
really to make ourtelves fo. Of ail diſ- 
parities, that in humour makes the moſt 
unhappy marriages, yet fearce enters 
into our thaughts at the contralling of 
them. Several that are in this retpect 
unequally yoked, and unealy for lite, 
with a perſon of a particular character, 
miglit have been pleaſea and happy with 
a perſon of a contrary one, no:.with- 
ſtanding they are both perhaps equally 
virtuous and laudable in their Kind. 

B. fore marriage we cannot be too in- 
quiſitive and dilcerning in the faults of 
the perion beloved, nor after it too dim- 
lightel and tuperficial. However per- 
tect and accomplr:thed the perſon ap— 
p.ars to you at a diſtance, you will find 
many blemithes and nmnpertections in 
tor humour, upon a more intimate ac- 
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quaintance, which vou never diſcovered, 
or perhaps ſuſhected. Here therefore 
diccretion and good-nature are to ſhev- 
their ſtrengtüz the firtt will hinder your 
thoughts from dweiling on what is diſ- 
agreeable, the other will raiſe in you all 
the teadernets of compaſſion and hu- 
manity, and bv «degrees often thoie very 
impeciecii ons into beauties, 

Murriaze enlarges the ſcene of our 
happincis and miteries. A marriage of 
love is cant; a marriage of intereſt 
ealy; and 4 marriage, where both meet. 
happy. A happy marriage has in it ail 
the pleaſures of triendſhip, all the en- 
joyments of lente and reaſon, and in- 
deed all the (weets of lite. Nothing is 
a greater mark of a «degenerate and vi- 
Ci2us age, than the common ridicule 
which pales on this (tate of life. It is, 
md, only happy in thofe who can 
lock down with tcorn or neglec& on the 
impictics of the times, and tread the 
paths of lite together in a conttaat un 
ferm cuurlc of virtue. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER zr. 


NUCLA VENENATO LITTERA MISTA JOCO EST. 


Uvid. IEISsT. L.2. v. 566. 


SATIRICAL REFLECTIONS I AVOID. 


Think myſelf highly obi:ged to the 

public for their kind acceptance of a 
paper which viſits them every morning, 
and has in it none of thofe ſcaſonings 
that recommend ſo many of the writings 
which are in vogue among us. 

As, on the one ſide, my paper has not 
in it a fingle word of news, a reflection 
in politic», nor a ſtroke of party; fo on 
tc other, there are no faſhionatie 
touches of infidelity, no obſcene uicas, 
no ſaures upon pri:ithood, marriage, 
and the like popular topics of ridicule; 
n private ſcandal, vor any thing that 
may tend to the defamation of particu- 
lar perſons, families, or ſocieties, 

There is not one or thoſe above-men- 
tioned ſubjects that would not fell a 
very indifferent paper, could I think of 
gratifying the public by ſuch mean and 
tate methods. But notwithſtanding 1 
have rejecteil every thing that favours 
ct party, every thing that 1s looſe and 
immoral, and every thing that might 
create uneaſineſs in the minds of parti- 
cular perſons, I find that the demand 
t my papers has wcroaled ect) Monti 


ſin ce their firſt appearance in the world. 
This dos not perhaps reflect fo much 
honour upon myſelt, as on my readers, 
who give a much greater attention to 
diicourtes of virtue and morality, than 
ever I expected, or inden conld hope. 
Wien I broke louis rrom that great 
body of writers who have employed thei: 
wit and paris in propagating vice ant 
irreh gion, I did net quettion hut I ſhould 
be treated as an odd Kind of fellow, thai 
had a mind to appear ſingular in my 
way of writing: but the general recep- 
tion I have found, convinces me that 
the world is not fo corrupt as we are 
apt to imagine; ard that if thoſe men of 
parts who have been employed in vitiat- 
ing the age had endeavoured to rectify 
ar. 4 amen«! it, they needed not have ſa- 
crificed their good ſenſe and virtue tu 
their far: and reputation. No man is 
lo (funk in vice ang ignorance, but there 
are i] {ume hiddtn reds of goodneſs 
and knowledge in him; which give him 
a reliſh of inch refietions and ſpecula- 
tions as have an aptnets to improve the 
md, and make the heart better. 
I have 
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T have ſhewr in a ſoriner paper, with 
how much care I have avoide ail ſuch 
thoughts as are looſe, obſcene, or im- 
moral; and I believe my render would 
Il think the better of me, it he knew 
the pains J am at in qualifying what I 
write after ſuch a manner, tnat nothing 
may be interpreted as aimed at private 

rions, For this rerten, when I draw 
any faulty character, I -onfider all thoſe 
p:rions to whom the m»lice of the world 
may pottbiv appiy it, and take care to 
da it with uch pariicui'y circum- 
ſearces as mi prevent ail fuch ill- 
natured applications. If I write any 
thing on a black man, I run over in my 
rad all the eminent perions in the na- 
tion who are ot that complexion: when 
I place an imaginary name at the head 
ot a character, I examine every lvilabie 
and letter ot it, that it may not bear any 
rel mblance to one that is real. I know 
verv well the value winch every man 
ſe:s upon his reputation, and how pain - 
ful it is to be expoſed to the mirth and 
derition of the public, and ſhould there- 
fore ſcorn to divert my reader at the ex- 
pence of any private man. 

As I have been thus tender of every 
particular perſun's reputati--1, fo I have 
taken more than ordinary care not to 
give offence to thoſe who appear in the 
higher figures of life. I would not 
make mytelf merry even with a piece of 
paiteboard that is inveſted with a public 
character; tor which reaſon I have never 


glanced upon the late deſigned proceſſion 


of his bolinels and his attendants, not- 
withſtanding it might have attorded 
matter to many ludicrous ſpeculations. 
Among thote alvantages which the pub- 
lic may reap from this paper, it is not 
the leaſt, that it draws men's minds off 
from the bitterneſs of party, and fur- 
nithes them with ſubjects of diſcourſe 
that may e treated without warmth ar 
paſſion. This is ſaid to have been the 
firſt deſign of thoſe gentlemen who {et 
on foot the Royal Society; and had then 
a very good effect, as it turned many 
of the greateſt —— of that age to the 
diſquititions of natural knowledge, who, 
if they had engaged in politics wich the 
{.me parts and application, might have 
let their country in a flame. The air- 
pump, the barometer, the quadrant, 
and the like inventions, were thrown out 
to thoſe buly ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 
rels ate to a whale, that he may let the 
ſu p lail ou without diſturbance, while 


he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent 
amuſements. 

I have been fo very ſcrupulous in this 
particuſar of not hurting any man's re 

ation, that I have forborne mention - 
ing even ſuch authors as I could not 
name with honour. This I mutt 
donteſs to have been a piece of very 
_ {-If-deniz]: for as the public re- 
ines nothing better than the ridicule 
which turns upon a writer of any emj.. 
nence, ſe there is nothing which a man 
that has but a very ordinary talent in 
ridicule may execute with greater ene, 
One might raiſe laughter for a quarter 
of a year toge her upon the works of a 
perſon who has publiſhed but a very few 
volumes. For which reaſon I am aſto- 
niſhed that thoſe who have appeared 
againſt this paper have made fo very 
little of it. The criticiſms which I have 
hitherto publiihed, have been made with 
an intention rather to diſcover beauties 
and excellencies in the writers of m 
on time, than to publiſh any of their 
fanlts and imperfections. In the mean 
while, I ſhould take it for a very great 
favour from ſome of my underhand de- 
tractors, if they would break all mea- 
fares w.th me fo far, as to give me 2 
pretence for examining their perform- 
ances with an impartial eye: nor ſhall L 
look upon it as any breach of charity to 
criticiſe the author, fo long as I keep 
clear of the perſon. 

In the mean while, until I am pro- 
voked to ſuch hoſt:lities, I ſhall from 
time to time endeavour to do juſtice to 
thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the politer parts of learning, and to 
point out ſuch beauties in their works as 
may have eſcaped the obſervation of 
others. 

As the firſt place among our Engliſh 
poets is due to Milton; and as I have 
drawn more quotations out of him than 
from any other, I ſhall enter into a re- 
gular eriticiſin upon his Paradiſe Loft, 
which I ſhall publiſh every Saturday 
until I have given my thoughts upon 
that poem. I ſhall not however pre- 
ſume to impoſe upon others my own 
particular judgment on this author, but 
only deliver it as my private opinion. 
Criticiſm is of a very large extent, and 
every particular maſter in this art has 
his favourite paſſages in an author, 
which do not equaily ſtrike the beſt 
judges. It will be ſufficient for me it 
I diſcover many beauties or imperfec- 

uons 
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tions which others have not attended to, —58/ n d mit i reſtius iftis, 
and I thould be very gla to fee any of Candidus imperti ; i non, Lis urere mecum. 


our eminent writers publiſh their dif- 
coveries on the fame ſubiect. In ſhort, 
I would always be underitood to write 
my papers of criticiſm in the ſpirit which 
Horace has expreſſed in thoſe two famous 
lines 


Er. vi. Lin. 1. vi. ur r. 


If you have made any better remarks of 
your own, communicate then with car 
dour: if not, make uic of theſe 1 preſent 
you With. C 
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CRATULOR QUOD EUM QUEM NECESSE ERAT DILIGERYF, QUALISCUNQUE sr, 
TALEM HABEMUS UT LIBENTER QUUOQUE DILIGAMUS. 


Tzxen nrus aruDd Tui; 


1 role, THAT THE PERSON, WHOM IT WAS MY DUTY To LOVE, GooD o 
BAD, IS SUCH AN ONE, THAT I CAN LOVE HIM WITH A WILLING MIND» 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Am the happy father of a very to- 
wardly fon, in whom I do not only 

fee my li, but alſo my mannerof liſe, 
renewed, It would he extremely bene- 
ficial to ſociety, it you would frequently 
reſume ſubjects which t-rve to bind theſe 
fort of relations fatter, and endear the 
ties of blood with thoſe of good- will, 
protection, obſervance, indulgence, and 
veneration. I would, methinks, have 
this done after an uncommon method, 
and do not think any one, whe is no! ca- 
pable of writing a good play, fit to un- 
dertake a work wherein there will nece!- 
farily occur ſo many lecret inſtinds, and 
diaſſes of human nature which would 
paſs unoblerved by common eyes. I 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous of- 
fence againſt my own excellent parents 
to anſwer for; but when I am now and 
then alone, and look back upon my paſt 
life, from my earlieit infancy to this 
time, there are many faults which [ 
committed that did not appear to me, 
even until I myſelf became a father. I 
had not until then a notion of the yearn- 
ings of heart, which a man has when 
he ſees his child do a laudable thing, 
or the fudden damp which ſeizes him 
when he fears he will a& ſomething un- 
worthy. It is not to be imagined, 
what a remorſe touched me for a long 
train of childiſh negligences of my mo- 
ther, when I ſaw my wife the other day 
lonk out of the window, and turn as 
as aſhes upon ſreing my younger 

— fliding —_ the ice. Theſe flight 
intimations will give you to underſtand, 
that there are pumberleſs little crimes 


which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, upon reflection, 
when they ſhall themſelves become fa- 
thers, they will look upon with the ut- 
moſt ſorrow and con ion, that they 
did not regard, befor. :1.ofe whom they 
offended were to be no more ſeen. How 
many thouſand things do ! remember, 
which would have highly pleaſed my 
father, and I omitted tor nc other rea- 
fon, but tu I thought what ne propoſ- 
ed the effect of humour and oid age, 
which I am now convinced had reaſon 
and good ſenſe in it. I cannot now 
£9 into the parlour to him, and make 
luis heart glad with an account of a mat- 
ter which was of no coniequence, but 
that I told it, and ated in i. I he good 
man and woman are long fince in their 
graves, who ule to fit and plot the 
weltare of us their chil uren, while, per- 
haps, we were ſotdetimes laughing at 
the old folks at another end of the houſe. 
The truth of it is, were we merely tu 
follow nature in theſe great duties of life, 
though we have a ſtrong inſtinct towards 
the performing of them, we ſhould be 
on both files very defic ent. Age is ſo 
unwelcome to the generality of mankind, 
and growth towards manhood fo defira- 
ble to all, that reſignation to decay is too 
difficult a taik in the father; and de- 
ference, amidit the impulſe of gay de- 
fires, appears unreaſonable to the fon. 
There are fo few who can grow old witha 
race, and yettewer who can come 

ow enough into the world, that a father, 
wcre he to be actuated hy bis defires, and 
a ſon, were he to conſult himicif only, 
neither of them behave himſeif as he 
ought to the other. But when reaſon 
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interpoſes againſt inſtinct, where it would 


carry either out of the intereſts of the 
other, there ariſes that happieſt inter- 
courſe of good offices between thoſe 
deareſt relations of human life. The 
father, according to the opportunities 
which are offered to him, is throwing 
dewn hleſſings on the fon, and the fon 
endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
ſpring of ſuch a father. It is after this 
manner that Camillus and his firit-born 
dwell together. Camillus enjoys a pleat- 
ing and indolent old age, in which 
on is ſubdued, and reaſon exalted. 
e waits the day of his diſſolution with 
a reſignation mixed with delight, and 
the fon fears the acceſſion of his father 8 
fortune with diftdence, left he ſhould 
not enjoy or become it as well as his pre- 
deceſſor. Add to this, that the father 
knows he leaves a friend to the children 
of his friends, an eaſy landlord to his 
tenants, and an agreeable companion 
to his acquaintance. He believes his 
ſon's behaviour will make him frequent - 
Iv remembered, but never wanted. This 
commerce is fo well cemented, that 
without the pomp of ſaying—* Son, be 
© a friend to ſuch a one when I am gone; 
Camillus knows, being in his favour, 
is direction enough to the grateful 
youth who is to ſucceed him, without 
the admonition of his mentioning it. 
Theſe gentlemen are honoured in all 
their neighbourhood, and the ſame effect 
which the court has on the manners of 
a kin „their characters have on all 
who live within the influence of them. 
My fon and I are not of fortune to 
communicate our good actions or in- 
tentions to ſo many as theſe gentlemen 
do; but I will be bold to fay, my fon 
has, by the applauſe and approbation 
which his behaviour towards me has 
gained him, occaſioned that many an 
old man, beſides myſelf, has rejoiced. 
Other men's children follow the exam- 
7 of mine, and I have the inexpreſſible 
ppinets of overhearing our neighbours, 
as we ride by, point to their children, and 
fay,witha voice of joy There they go.” 
Youcannot, Mr. Spectator, paſs your 
time better than in inſinuating the de- 
ts which theſe relations well d- 
beſtow upon each other. Ordmary 

are no longer ſuch, but mutual 

ove gives an importance to the moſt in- 
different things, and a merit to aftions 


the moſt inſignificant, When we look 
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round the world, and obſerve the many 
miſunderſtandings which are created by 
the malice and inſinuation of the meancit 
ſervants between people thus related, how 
neceſſary will it appear that it were in- 
culcated that men would be upon their 
guard to fupport a conſtancy of affec- 
tion, and that grounded upon the princi- 
ples of reaſon, not the impulſes of in- 
{tin ? 

It is from the common prejudices 
which men receive from their parents, 
that hatreds are kept alive from one ge- 
neration to another; and when men act 
by inſtinct, hatreds will deſcend when 
good offices are forgotten. For the de- 
generacy of human life is ſuch, that 
our anger is more eaſily transferred to 
our children than our love. Love al- 
ways gives ſomething to the object it 
delights in, and anger ſpoils the perſon 
againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
laudable in him: from this degeneracy 
therefore, and a \ rt-of ſelf- love, we are 
more prone to take up the ill will of our 
parents, than to follow them in their 
triendſhips. 

One would think there ſhould need 
no more to make men Keep up this tort 
of relation with the utmoſt ſanctity. 
than to examine their own hearts. If 
every father remembered his own 
thoughts and inclinations when he was 
a fon, and every fon remembered wh:it 
he expected from his father, when he 
himlelf was in a Gate of dependance, 
this one reflection wou preterve men 
from being diſſolute or rigid in thete 
ſcveral capacities. The power and ſub- 
jection between them, when broken, 
make them more emphatically tyrants 
and rebels againſt each other, with 
greater cruelty of heart, than the dit- 
ruption of ſtates and empires can pofli- 
bly produce. I ſhall end this application 
to you with two letters which patfed 
between a mother and fon very lately, 
and are as follows. 


DEAR FRANK, 


FF the pleaſures, which I have the 

grief to hear you purſue in town, do 
not take up all your time, do not deny 
your mother ſo much of it, as to read 
ſeriouſly this letter. You ſaid before 
Mr. Letacre, that an old woman might 
live very well in the country upon half 
my Jointure, and that your father was a 
fond fool to give me a rent - charge of 


eight 


e aht hundred a year to the prejudice of 
his fon. What Letacre ſaid to you upon 
that occaſion, you ought to have borne 
with more decency, as he was your 
fither's well-beloved ſervant, than to 
have called him country-put. In the 
frit place, Frank, I muſt tell you, I 
will have my rent duly paid, for I will 
make up to your ſiſters for the partiality 
I was guilty of, in making your father 
do fo much as he has done for you. I 
may, it ſeems, live upon halt my join- 
ture! I lived upon much leſs, Frank, 
when I cartied you from place to place 
in theſe arms, and could neither eat, 
dreſs, or mind any thing for feedin 

and tending you a weakly child, — 
ſhedding tears when the convulſions you 
were then troubled with returned upon 
you. By my care you out- grew tkem, 
to throw away the vigour of your youth 
in the arms of harlots, and deny your 
mother what is not your's to detain, 
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Both your ſiſters are crying to ſee the 
paſſion which I ſmother; but if you 
pleaſe to go on thus like a gentleman of 
the town, and forget all regards to your- 
ſelf and family, I ſhall immediately 
enter upon your eſtate for the arrear 
due to me, and without one tear more 
condemn you for forgetting the fondneſs 
of your mother, as much as you have 
the example of your father. O Frank, 
do I hve to omit writing myſelf, your 
affectionate mother, A. T 


MADAM 
I Will come down to-morrow and pay 
the money on my knees. Pray write 
ſo no more, I will take care you never 
ſhall, for I will be for ever hereafter 
your molt dutiful fon, . 7. 


I will bring down new heads for my 
ſiſters, Pray let all be forgotten, 


CCLXIV, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2. 


m_—_—_— FR ETUMITER ET FALLENTIC SEMITA VITE. 


Hon. Er. vlt. L1B. I, VER. 103. 


m——_—_ SE RETIREMENT, AND A LIFE BY STEALTH. 


T has been from age to age an affec- 

tation to love the pleaſure of ſolitude, 
among thoſe who cannot poſſibly be ſup- 
poted qualiſied for paſſing life in that 
manner. 'This people have taken up 
trom reading the many agreeable things 
which have been writ on that ſubicct, 
for which we are beholden to excellent 
perſons who delighted in being retire 
and abttrated from the pleaſures that 
inchant the generality of the world. 
This way of life is recommended indeed 
with great beauty, and in ſuch a man- 
ner as diſpoſes the reader for the time 
to a pleaſing forgetfulneſs, or negli- 
gence of the particular hurry of lite in 
which he is engaged, together with a 


longing for that ſtate which he is charm- 


ed with in deſcription. But when we 
conſider the world itſelf, and how few 
there are capable of a religious, learned, 
or philoſophic ſolitude, we ſhall be 

to change a regard to that ſort of foli- 
tude, for being a little ſingular in en- 
prog tne after the way a man himſelf 
likes beſt in the world, without going 
10 far as wholly to withdraw from it. 


Caren. 


T have often obſerved, there is not 2 
man breathing who does not differ from 
all other men, as much in the ſentiments 
of his mind, as the features of his face. 
The felicity is, when any one is ſo happy 
as to find out and follow what is the 
proper bent of his genius, and turn all 
his enddcavours to exert himſelf accord- 
ing as that prompts him. Inſtead of 
this, which is an innocent method of 
enjoying a mas ſelf, am turning out 
of the general tracks wherein you have 
crowds of rivals, there are thoſe who 
purſue their own way out of a ſourneſs 
and fpirit of contradiftion : theſe men 
do every thing which they are able to 
ſupport, as if guilt and impunity could 
not go together. They chuſe a —_ 
only becauſe another diſlikes it; and at- 
fect forſooth an inviolable conftancy in 
matters of no manner of moment. Thus 
ſometimes an old fellow ſhall wear 1hi> 
or that ſort of cut = his * 7 
t integrity, while all the reſt of the 
— 5 => 4 ted into buttons, 
pockets, and loops unknown to their 
anceſtors, As inſignificant as even this 
| 39 3 195 
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is, if it were ſearched to the bottom, 
ou perhaps would find it not fincere, 
t that he is in the faſhion in his heart, 
and halds out from mere obſtinacy. 
But I am running from my intended 
purpole, which was to celebrate a cer- 
tain particular manner of paſſing away 
life, and is a contradiction to no man, 
but a reſolution to contract none of the 
exorbitant defires by which others are 
enſlaved. The beſt way of ſeparating 
a man's ſelf from the world, is to give 
vp the deſire of being known to it. 
After a man has preſcrved his innocence, 
and performed all duties incumbent up- 
on him, his time ſpent his own way is 
what makes his lite differ from that of 
a flave. If they who affect ſhow and 
pomp knew how many of their ſpecta- 
tors derided their trivial taſte, they 
would be very much leſs elated, and 
have an inclination to examine the merit 
of all they have to do with : they would 
ſoon fad ew that there are many who 
make a figure below what their fortune 
or merit entitles them to, out of mere 
choice, and an elegant deſire of eaſe and 
difincumbrance. It would look like a 
romance to tell you in this age of an old 
man who is contented to paſs for an 
humouriſt, and one who does not un- 
derſtand the figure he ought to make in 
the world, while he livres in a lodging 
of ten ſhillings a week with only one 
ſervant: while he dreſſes himſelf accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon in cloth or in ſtuff, and 
has no one neccffary attention io any 
thing but the bell which calls to prayers 
twice a day. I ſay it would look like 
a fable to rt that this gentleman 


gives away all which is the overplus of 


a great fortune, by ſecret mcthods, to 

men. If he has not the p of 
a numerous train, and of profeſſors of 
ſervice to h m, he has every day he lives 
the conſcience that the widow, the fa- 


therleſs, the mourner, and the ſtranger, 


bleſs his unſeen hand in their prayers. 
This humouriſt gives up all the compli- 
ments which people of his own conili- 


tion could make him, for the pleaſures 


of helping the afflited, ſupplying the 
2 befriending 1 lected. 
This humourift keeps to himſelf much 
more than he wants, and gives a vaſt 
refuſe of his ſuperfluities to haſe 
heaven, and by freeing others the 
temptations of worldly want, to carry a 


retinue with him thither. 


Of all men who affect living in a par- 


ticular way, next to this admirable cha. 
rater, I am the moſt enamoured of Irus, 
whoſe condition will not admit of ſach 
largeſſes, and perhaps would not be 
capable of making them, if it were, 
Irus, though he is now turned of fifty, 
has not appe in the world, in his 
real character, ſince five and twenty, 
at which age he ran out a ſmall patri- 
mony, and ſpent ſome time after with 
rakes who had lived upon him: a courſe 
of ten years time, paſſed in all the little 
alleys, by-paths, and fometimes open 
taverns and ftreets of this town, gave 
Irus a perfect ſkill in judging of the in- 
clinations of mankind, and aQting ac- 
cordingly. He ſeriouſly conſidered he 
was poor, and the general horror which 
moſt men have of all who are in that 
condition. Irus judged very rightly, 
that while he could keep his poverty a 
ſecret, he ſhould not feel the weight of 
it, he improved this thought into an af- 
fectation of cloſeneſs and covetouſneſs. 
Upon this one principle he reſolved to 
* his future life; and in the thirty- 
xth year of his age he repaired to Long 
Lane, and looked upon ſeveral dreſſes 
which hung there deſerted by their fi 
maſters, and expoſed to the purchaſe of 
the belt bidder. At this A he ex- 
changed his gay ſhabbineſs of cloaths 
fit for a much younger man, to warm 
ones that would be decent for a much 
older one. Irus came out thoroughly 
equipped from head to foot, with a little 
oaken cane in the form of a ſubflantial 
man that did not mind bis dreſs, turned 
of fifty. He had at this time fifty 

unds of ready-money; and in this 

abit, with this fortune, he took his 
preſent lodging in St. John's Street, at 
the manſion- houſe of a taylor's widow, 
who waſhes and can clear-ſtarch his 
bands. From that time to this he has 
kept the main ftock, without alteration 
under or over, to the value of five 
pounds. He left off all his old ac- 
quaintance to a man, and all his arts 
of life, except the play of backgammon, 
upon which he has more than bore his 
charges. Irus has, ever ſince he came 
into this neighbourhood, given all the 
intimation he ſkilfully could of being 2 
cloſe hunks worth money: nobody 
8 he receives hear 
ters, and tells his money morning and 
evening. He has, from the public pa- 
pers, a knowledge of what generally 
paſſes, ſhuns all diſcourſes _— 
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but ſhrugs his ſhoulders when you talk 
of ſecurities ; he denies his being rich 
with the air, which all do who are vain 
of being ſo: he is the oracle of a neigh- 
bouring juſtice of peace, who meets him 
at the coffre - houſe; the hopes that what 
he has muſt come to ſomebody, and that 
he has no heirs, have that effect where- 
ever he is known, that he every day has 
three or four invitations to dine at dif- 
terent places, which he generally takes 
care to chule in ſuch a manner, as not 
to ſeem inclined to the richer man. All 
the young men reſpe& him, and fay he 
is juſt the ſame man he was when they 
were boys. He uſes no artifice in the 
world, but makes uſe of men's deſigns 
upon him to get a maintenance out of 
them. This he carries on by a certzin 
peeviſhnels, (which he acts very well) 
that no one vod believe could poſſibly 
enter into the head of a poor fellow. 
His mien, his dreſs, his carriage, and 
his language, are ſuch, that you would 
be at 2toks to gueſs whether in the active 
part of his life he had been a ſenſihle 
citizen, or à ſcholar that knew the 
world. Theſe are the great circum- 
ſtances in the life of Irus, and thus does 
he paſs away his days a ſtranger to man- 
kind; and at his death, the worſt that 
will be ſaid of him will be, that he got 
by every man who had expectations 
— him, more than he had to leave 
im. 

I have an inclination to print the fol- 
lowing letters; tor that I have heard the 
author of them has ſomewhere or other 
ſeen me, and by an excellent faculty in 
mimicry my correſpondents tell me he 
can aſſume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity a ſlyneſs which diverts more than 
any thing I could fay if I were preſent. 
Thus I am glad my filence is atoned 
for to the good company in town. He 
has carcied | his {kill in imitation fo far, 
as to have forged a letter from my friend 
Sir Roger in ſuch a manner, that any 
one but I, who am thoroughly acquaint- 
el with him, would have taken it for 
genuine. 2 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


H AVING obſerved in Lilly's Gram- 


mar how ſweetly Bacchus and 


Apollo run in a verſe: I have, to pre- 
ſerve the awity between them, called in 


Bacchus to the aid of my profeſſion 
the theatre. So thar while ſome — 
of quality are beſpeaking plays of me 
to be acted upon ſuch a day, and others, 
hogſheads for their houſes againſt ſuch 
a time; I am wholly employed in the 
agreeable ſervice of wit and wine : Sir 
I have ſent you Sir Roger de Cover * 
letter to me, which pray comply with 
in favour of the Bumper Tavern. Be 
kind, for you know a plaver's utmoſt 
ide is the approbation of the Spectator. 
am your admirer, though unknown, 
RicuarD EsTCourt. 


TO MR. ESTCOURT, AT HIS HOUSE 
IN COVENT GARDEN, 


COVERLEY, DEC. THE 18th, 2711, 
OLD COMICAL ONES, 


PHE hogſheads of neat port came 
ſafe, and have gotten thee 


reputation in theſe parts; and I am glad 
to hear, that a fellow who has been 
haying out his money ever ſince he was 
born, for the mere pleafure of wine, 
has bethought himſelf of joining profit 
and pleaſure together. Our ſexton 
(poor man) having received ftrength 
from thy wine ſince his fit of the gout, 
is hugely taken with it: he fays it is 
given by nature for the uſe of families, 
that no ſteward's table can be without 
it, that it ſtrengthens digeſtion, excindes 
ſurfeits, fevers, and phyſic; which green 
wines of any kind cannot do. Pray get 
a pure ſnug room, and I hope next term 
to help fill your bumper with our peo- 
ple of the club; but you muſt have no 
bells ſtirring when the Spectator comes; 
I forbore ringing to dinner while he 
was down with me in the country. 
Thank you for the little hams and Por- 
tugal onions; pray keep ſome always 
by you. You know my ſupper is only 
good Cheſhire cheeſe, beſt muſtard, a 
olden pippin, attended with a pipe of 
John Sly's beſt. Sir Harry has folen 
all your ſongs, and tells the ſtory of the 
Fifth of November to perfection. 
J Yours, to ſerve you, 
RoGER DE COVERLEY, 


We have loſf old John fince you were 
; T 
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No CCLXV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 3. 


DJXErlT E MULTIS ALTQUIS, QUID VIRUS IN ANGUES 


ADJicits? ET RABLIDE TRADIS ONE Lr? 


Ovin. DE AS T. AM. III. III. VER. 7. 


EUT SOME EXCLAIM—WHAT PHRENZY RULES YOUR MIND? 
WOULD YOU INCREASE THE CRAFT OF WOMAN-KIND3; 
TEACH THEM NEW WILES AND ARTS? AS WELL YOU MAT 
INSTRUCT A SNAKE TO BITE, Ok WOLF TO FREY. 


NE of the fathers, if I am rightly 

informed, has defined a woman 
to be * (iy prrenio pr An animal that 
« delights in finery.” I hare already 
treated of the ſex in two or three papers, 
conformably to this definition, and 
have in particular obſerved, that in all 
ages they have been more careful than 
the men to adorn that part of the head, 
which we generally call the outſide. 

This obſer vation is ſo very notorious, 
that when in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay 
2 man has a fine head, a long head, or 
a good head, we expreſs ourielves me- 
taphoricaily, and ſpeak in relation to his 
underſtanding ; whereas when we fay 
of a woman, ſhe has a fine, a long, or 
A head, we only in relation 
ING NY | 

It is obterved among birds, that na- 
ture has laviſhed all her crnaments upon 
the male, who very often appears in a 
moſt beautiful head-drefs : whether it 
be a creſt, a comb, a tutt of feathers, 
er a natural little plume, erected like a 
kind of pinnacle on the very top of the 
head. As nature on the contrary has 
poured out her charms in the greateſt 
abundance upon the female part of our 
ſpecies, fo they are very atfiluous in 
beftowing upon themſelves the fineſt 

arnitures of art. The peacock, in all 
Ris pride, does not diſplay halt the co- 
lours that appear in the garments of a 
Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed either 
for a ball or a birth-day. 

But to return to our female heads. 
The ladies have been fur ſome time in 
a kind of moulting ſcaſon, with regard 
to that part of their dreſs, having caſt 
great quantities of ribbon, Jace, and 
cambric, and in ſome meature reduced 
that part of the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form, which 1s na- 
tura to it. We have for a great while 
expected what kind of ornament would 


ConGareve. 


be ſubltituted in the place of thoſe anti- 
quated commodes. But our female pro- 
jectors were all the lait ſummer fo taken 
up with the improvement of their petti- 
coats, that they had not time to attend 
to any thing elſe; but having at length 
ſuhciently adorned their lower parts, 
they now begin to turn their thoughts 
upon the other extremity, as well re- 
membering the old kitchen proverb, 
that it you light your fire at hoth ends, 
the middle will ſhift for itielf. 

I am engaged in this ſpeculation by a 
fight which I lately met with at the 


opera. As I was ſtanding in the hinder 


part of the box, I took notice of a little 
cluſter of women fitting together in the 
prettieſt coloured hoods that I ever ſaw. 
One of them was blue, another yellow, 
and another philemot; the fourth was of 
a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. I louked with as much pleafure 
upon this little party-coloured aſſembly, 
as upon a bed of tulips, and did not 
know at firſt whether it might not be 
an emhaſſy of Indian queens; but upda 
my going about into the pit, and taking 
them in trant, I was immediately unde» 
ceived, and faw fo much beauty in every 
face, that I found them all to be Eng- 
lin. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and 
forcheads, could be the growth of no 
other country. The complexion of their 
faces hindered me from oblerving any 
_— —— their hoods, though 
could eafily perceive by that unſpeak - 
able — which — ared — 
looks, that their own thoughts were 
wholly taken up on thoſe pretty orna- 
ments oy ware upon their heads, 

I ain informed that this faſhion ſpreads 
daily, infamuch that the Whig and Tory 
laclies begin already ta hang out different 
colours, and to ſhew their principles in 
their head-dreſs. Nay, if I may believe 
my friend Will Honeycomb, there is a 

| certain 
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certain old coquette of his acquaintance 
who intends to appear very ſuddenly in 
a rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's 
Virgil, not queſtioning but that among 
ſuch variety of colours ſhe ſhall have a 

charm for every heart. 
My friend Will, who very much va- 
nes himſelf upon his great inſight into 
llantry, tells me, that he can already 
nels at the humour a lady is in by her 
„as the courtiers of Morocco know 


the diſpoſition of their preſent emperor ' 


by the colour of the dreis which he 

ts on. When Meleſinda wraps her 

ead in flame colour, her heart is ſet 

upon execution. * When ſhe covers it 
© with purple, I would not, ſays he, 
© adviſe her lover to approach her; but 
© if ſhe appears in white, it is peace, 
© and he may hand her out of the box 
« with ſafety.” 

Will informs me likewiſe, that theſe 
hoods may be uſed as ſiznals. * Why 
* elſe,” favs he, © does Cornelia always 
put on a black hood when her hutband 
is gone into the country?” 

Such are my friend Honeycomb's 
dreams of gallantry. For my own part, 
I impute this diverſity of colours in the 
hoods to the diverſity of complexion in 
the faces of my pretty countrywomen. 
Ovid in his Ar: of Love has given ſome 
precepts as to this particular, though I 
find they are different from thoſe which 

vail among the moderns. He recom- 
mends a red ſtriped ſilk tu the pale com- 
plexion, white to the brown, and dai k 
to the fair. On the contrary, my friend 
Will, who pretends to be a greater ma- 


ſter in this art than Ovid, tells me, that 
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the paleſt features look the moſt 
able in white ſarſanet; that a face which 
1s overfluſhed appears to advan in 
the deepeſt ſcarlet; and that the darkeſt 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
black hood. In ſhort, he is for lofng 
the colour of the face in that of the 
hood, as a fire burns dimly, and 2 
candle goes half out, in the light of the 
fun. * This, fays he, your Ovid him- 
© felf has hinted where he treats of 
© theſe matters, when he tells us that the 
blue water nymphs are dreſſed in ſky - 
coloured garments; and that Aurora, 
who always appears in the light of the 
rifing ſun, is robed in ſaffron.” 
Whether theſe his obſervations are 
juſtly grounded I cannot tell: but I have 
often known him, as we have ſtood to- 
gether behind the ladies, praiſe or diſ- 
praife the complexion of a face which he 
never ſaw, from obterving the colour ot 
her hoo, and has been very ſeldom out 
in theſe his gueſſes. 

As I have nothing more at heart than 
the honour and improvement of the fair- 
ſex, I cannot conclude this paper with- 
out an exhortation to the Britiſh ladies, 
that they would excel the women of all 
other nations as much in virtue and good 
ſenſe, as they do in beauty; which they 
may certainly do, if they will be as in- 
duſtrious to cultivate their minds, as 
they are to adorn their hoclies: in the 
mean while I ſhall recommend to their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the ſaying of 
an old Greek poet— 


Duval #57142; 5 gi, x" & xouria. 
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I) VERO EST, drop EGO MIHI PUTO PALMARIUM, 
ME REPERISSE, QUOMODO ADOLESCENTULUS 
MERETRICUM INGENIA ET MORES POSSIT NOSCERE! 
MATURE UT CUM COGNORIT PERPETUO OVERIT» 


TER. Eun. ACT. v. 20. 4. 


I LOOK UPON IT AS MY MASTER-PIECE, THAT I HAVE FOUND O©UT HOW A YOUNG 
FELLOW MAY KNOW THE DISPOSITION AND BEHAVIOUXK OF HARLOTS, AND 


O vice or wickedneſs which people 

fall into from indulgence to de- 

es which are natural to all, ought to 
place them below the compaſſion of the 
virtuous part of the world; which in- 
deed oſten makes me a little apt to ſu- 


BY EARLY kNOVINC COME To DETEST THEM. 


ſpect the ſincerity of their virtue, who ars 
too warmly provoked at other people's 
perſonal fins. The unlawful commerce 
of the ſexes is of all other the hardeft 
to avoid; and yet there is no one which 
you ſhall hear the rigider part of wo- 

mankind 


vo 


mankind fpeak of with ſo little mercy. 
N is very certain that a modeſt woman 
cannot abhor the breach of chaſtity too 
much; but pray let her hate it for her- 
ſelf, and only pity it in others. Will 


Honeycomb calls theſe over-offended la- 
dies, the fly virtuous. 
I do not to fall upon failures 


in general, with relation to the gift of 
ity only enter u 

| in with the con- 

fderation of poor 


blic whores. 
evening ng along near 
Covent Garden, I was jogged on the 
elbow as I turned into the prazza, on the 
right-hand coming out of James Street, 
by a young flim girl of about ſeventeen, 
who with a air aſked me if I was 
for a pint of wine. I do not know but 
I ſhould have indulged my curioſity in 
having ſome chat with her, but that I 
am informed the man of the Bumper 
knows me; and it would _— _ A 

for him not agreeable to ſome 
— my — — I have in 
ethers ſo frequently faid that I am 
wholly unconcerned in any ſcene I am 
in, but merely as a ſpectator. This 
impediment being in my way, we ſtood 


and there I could obſerve as exact fea- 
tures as I had ever ſeen, the molt agree- 
able ſhape, the fineſt neck and boſom, 
in a word, the whole perſon of a woman 
exquiſitely beautiful. She affected to 
allure me with a forced wantonnefs in 
her look and air; but I ſaw it checked 
with hunger and cold: her eyes were 
wan and eager, her dreſs thin and taw- 
dry, her mien genteel and chiidiſh. This 
ge figure gave me much anguiſh of 
heart, and to avoid being ſeen with her 
I went away, but could not forbear 
iving her 2 crown. The poor thing 
hed, curtſied, and with a bleſſing ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turn- 
ed from me. This creature is what they 
call * newly come upon the town, but, 
who, I ſuppoſe, falling into cruel hands, 
was 23 — from her diſ- 
x expoſed to paſs through the 
hands and diſcipline of — — bags 
of hell whom we call bawds. But left 
jy ap. * ve on 
jet, myſelf outrageouſl 
I ſhall turn to a ſcene in one of 
's plays, where this character is 
drawn, and the œconomy of whore- 
dom moſt admirably defcribed. The 
paſſage I would point to is in the third 


under one of the arches by twilight; 
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ſcene of the ſecond act of the Humorous 
Lieutenant. Leucippe, who is agent 
for the king's luſt, and bawds at the 
fame time for the whole court, is very 
pleaſantly introduced, reading her mi- 
nutes as a perſon of buſineſs, with two 
maids, her under-fecretaries, taking in- 
ſtructions at a table before her. Her 
women, both thoſe under her preſent tu- 
telage, and thoſe which ſhe is laying 
wait for, are alphabetically ſet down in 
her book; and the is looking over the 
letter C, in a muttering voice, as if be- 
tween ſoliloquy and ſpeaking out, ſhe 


fay $— 


Her maidenhead will yield me; let me ſee now; 
She is not fifteen they ſay : for her com- 
exion 

Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, 

Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman; 

Her age upon fifteen. Now her complexion. 

A _ brown; here tis; eyes black and 
rolling, 

The body neatly built; ſhe ſtrikes a lute well, 

Sings moſt enticirgly: theſe helps conſider'd, 

Her maidenhead will amount to fome three 
hundred, 

Or three hundred and fifty crowns, "twill 
bear it handſomely, 

Her father's poor, ſome little ſhare deducted, 

To buy him a hunting nag 


Theſe creatures are very well inſtruct · 
ed in the circumſtances and manners of 
all who are any way related to the fair- 
one whom they have a deſign upon. As 
Cloe is to be purchaſed with three hun- 
dred and fifty crowns, and the father 
taken off with a pad; the merchant's 
wife next to her, whoabounds in plenty, 
is not to have downright money, but the 
mercenary of her mind is engaged 
with a preſent of plate and a little ambi- 
tion. She is made to underſtand that it 
is a man of quality who dies for her, 
The examination of a young girl for hu- 
fneſs, and the crying down her value 
for being a flight thing, together with 
every other circumſtance in the ſcene, 
are inimitably excellent, and have the 
true ſpirit of comedy; though it were 
to be withed the author had added a cir- 
cumſtance which ſhould make Leucippe's 
baſeneſs more odious. 

It muſt not be thought a digreſſion 
from — intended ſpeculation, to talk 
of hawds in a diſcourſe upon wenches ; 
for a woman of the town is not tho- 
roughly and properly ſuch, without hav- 
mg gone through the education of one 
of theſe houſes. But the compathonate 

a caſe 
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cafe of many is, that they are taken 
into ſuch hands without any the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, previous temptation, or admo- 
— to what Jay they are going. 
The laſt week I went to an inn in the 


city to ire for ſome ifions which 
rs þ ſent by A wa > ut of the coun- 

; and as I waited in one of the boxes 
till the chamberlain had looked over his 
parcel, I heard an old and a young voice 
7 the queſtions and reſponſes 
of the church - catechiim. I thought it 


no breach of - manners to peep at a 
crevice, and in at people fo well 
employed; but who ſhould I ſee there 


but the moſt _—_ —— in the 
town, examining 2 beautiful coun- 
try-girl, who had ceme up in the ſame 
waggon with my things—* Whether ſhe 
© was well educated, could forbear play- 
« ing the wanton with ſervants wi x 
© fellows, of which this town, ſays ſhe, 
is too full: at the fame time, whe- 
ther ſhe knew enough of breeding, as 
that if a ſquire or gentleman, or one 
that was her betters, ſhould give her a 
civil ſalute, ſhe ſhould curteſy and be 
humble nevertheleſs. Her innocent For- 
footh's, Yes's, And't pleaſe you's, and 
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She would do her endeavour, moved the 
good old lady to take her out of the 
hands of a country bumkin her brother, 
and hire her for her own maid. I ſtaid 
till I ſaw them all marched out to take 
coach; the brother loaded with a great 
cheeſe, he prevailed upon her to take for 
her civilities to his filter. This poor 
creature's fate is not far off that of ker's 
whom I ſpoke off above, and it is not 
to be doubted, but after ſhe has been 
long enough a prey to luſt, ſhe will be 
delivered over to famine. The ironical 
commendation of the induſtry and cha- 
= of the ſe antiquated ladies, theſe di. 
ectors of fin, after they can no longer 
commit it, makes up the beauty of the 
inimitable dedication to the Plain- Deal- 
er, and is a maſter-piece of rai 
this vice. But to underſtand all the pux- 
lieus of this game the better, and to il - 
luſtrate this fubje& in future diſcourſes, 
I mutt venture myſelf, with my friend 
Will, into the haunts of beauty and 
— from vice in the 
labitations of the wealthy, to dittreſſed 
indigent wickedneſs expelled the har- 
bours of the brothel, - 7 
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GIVE FLAGE, YE ROMAN, AND YE GCEREECIAN WITS. 


ſome as general diſcourſes, eſpeci- 
ally when they turn chiefly upon — 
For this reaſon I ſhall wave the diſcul- 
hon of that point which was ſtarted ſome 
years fince, whether Milton's Paradiſe 


Loſt may be called an heroic poem? 
Thoſe who will not give it that title, 


may call it, if they pleaſe, a divine 
It will be ſuſficient to it's per- 
fate i it has 3 it all 2 
the hi kimi of poetry; as for 
r nn 
„ they advance no more to the di- 
minution of it, than if ſhould tay 

Adam is not ZEneas, nor Eve Helen, 
I ſhall therefore examine it the 


rules of epic „and ſee w it 
falls ſhort of the Iliad or Aneid, in the 
beauties which are eſſential to that kind 
of writing. The firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered in an epic poem, is the fable, 


HERE 2 nature ſoirk- 


which is perfect or imperfect, accorin 
as the action which it relates is more — 
leſs ſo. This action ſhould have three 
ualifications in it. Firſt, it ſhould be 
t one action. Secondly, it ſhould be 
an entire action; and, thirdly, it ſhould 
be a great action. To conſider the ac- 
tion of the Iliad, neid, and Paradiſe 
Loft, in theſe three ſeveral lights. Ho- 
mer, to preſerve the unity of his action, 
haſtens into the midſt of things, as Ho- 
race has obſerved: had he gone up to 
Leda's egg, or begun much later even 
at the rape of Helen, or the inveſting of 
Troy, it is manifeſt that the ſtory of the 
poem would have been a ſeries of ſeveral 

actions. He therefore opens his 

with the diſcord of his princes, and art- 
fully interweaves, in the ſeveral fucceed- 
ing parts of it, an account of every 
thing material which relates to them, 
and had paſſed before that fatal diſſen- 
11 ſon. 
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ſion. After the ſame manner ZEneas 
makes his firſt appearance in the 'Tyr- 
rhene ſeas, and within the tight of Italy, 
becauſe the action propoſed to be ecle- 
brated was that of his ſettling himſelf in 
Latium. But becaule it was neceſſary 
for the reader to know what had hap- 

ned to him in the taking of Troy, 
and in the preceding parts of his voyage, 
Virgil makes his hero reiate it by way 
of epiſode in the ſecond and third books 
of the ZEneid. The contents of both 
which books come before thoſe of the 
firſt book in the thread of the ſtory, 
though for preſerving of this unity of 
action they follow them in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the poem. Milton, in imitation 
of theſe two great poets, opens his Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, with an infernal council 
plotting the fall of man, which is the 
action he propoſed to celebrate; and as 
for thoſe great actions, which preceded 
in point of time, the battle of the an- 

els, and the creation of the world, 
which woul have intirely deſtroyed the 
naity of his principal action, had he re- 
Jated them in the ſame order they hap- 
pened, he caſt them into the fifth, fixth, 
and ſeventh books, by way of epiſode to 
this noble poem. 

Ariſtotle himſelf allows, that Homer 
has nothing to beaſt of as to the unity 
of his fahbic, though at the ſame time 
that great c:itic and philoſopher endea- 
vours to palliate this imperfection in the 
Greek poet by imputing it in ſume mea- 
ſure to the very nature of an epic poem. 
Some have been of opinion, that the 
FEneid alto labours in this particular, 
and has epiſodes which may be looked 
upon as excreſcences rather than as 
parts of the action. On the contrary, 
the poem, which we have now under 
our conſideration, hath no other epiſodes 
than ſuch as naturally ariſe from the 
ſubject, and yet is filled with ſuch a 
multitude of altonithing incidents, that 
it gives us at the ſame time a pleaſure of 
the greateſt variety, and of the greateſt 
ſimplicity; unitorm in it's nature, though 
diverſified in the execution. 

I mutt obſerve alto, that as Virgil, in 
the poem which was -leſigned to cele- 
brate the original of the Roman empire, 
has deſcribed the birth of it's great ri- 
vol, the Carthaginian commonwealth: 
Miiton, with the like art in his poem 
on the fall of man, has related the fall 
ef thulc angels who arc his profeſſed ene- 
nes. Beſides the wany other tcautics 
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in ſuch an epiſcde, it's running parallel 
with the great action of the poem hinders 
it from breaking the unity ſo much as 
another epiſode would have done, that 
had not ſo great an affinity with the 
4 ſubject. In ſhort, this is the 
ſame kind of heauty which the critics 
admire in the Spaniſh Friar, or the 
Double Diſcovery, where the two dif- 
ferent plots look like counterparts and 
copies of one another. 

The ſecond qualification required in 
the action of an epic poem, is, that it 
ſhould be an entire action: an action 
is entire when it is complete in all it's 

rts; or, as Ariſtotle deicribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Nothing ſhould before it, 
be intermixed with it, or faßten after it, 
that is not related to it. As on the con- 
trary, no ſingle ſtep ſhould be omitted 
in that juſt and regular proceſs which it 
mult be ſuppoſed to take ! it's original 
to it's conſummation. Thus we fee the 
anger of Achilles in it's birth, it's con- 
tinuance and effects; and ZEncas's ſet- 
tlement in Italy, carried on through all 
the oppolitions in his way to it buth by 
ſea and land. The action in Milton ex- 
cels, I think, both the former in this 
particular: we ſee it contrived in dell, 
executed upon earth, and puniſhed by 
Heaven. The parts of it are told in 
the molt diſtin manner, and grow out 
of one another in the moſt natural me- 
thod. 

The third qualification of an epic 
poem 3s it's greatneſs. 'The anger of 
Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, that 
it embroiled the kings of Greece, de- 
ſtroyed the heroes of Troy, and eng 

all the gods in factions. Eneas's ſet- 
tlement in Italy produced the Cæſars, 
and gave birth to the Roman empire. 
Milton's ſubject was ſtill greater than 
either of the former; it does not deter- 
mine the fate of ſingle perſons or na- 
tions, but of a whole ſpecies. The 
united powers of hell are joined together 
for the deſtruction of mankind, which 
they effected in part, and would have 
completed, had not Omnipotence itſelf 
interpoſed. The principal actors are 
man in his grenteſt perfection, and wa- 
man in her higheſt beauty. Their ene- 
mies are the fallen angels: the Meſſiah 
their friend, and the Almighty their 
protector. In ſhort, every thing that is 
great in the whole circle of being, whe- 
ther within the verge of nature, or our 


of 


of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in 
this noble poem. 

In — as in archĩtecture, not only 
the whole, but the principal members, 
and every part of them, ſhould be great. 
J will not preſume to ſay, that the book 
of games in the ZEneid, or that in the 
Hiad, are not of this nature, nor to re- 
prehend Virgil's fimile of the top, and 
many other of the ſame kind in the 
Iliad, as liable to any cenſure in this 
particular; but I think we may fay, 
without derogating from thoſe wonder- 
ful performances, that there is an un- 
queſtionable magnificence in every part 
of Paradiſe Loſt, and indeed a much 
greater than — — been formed 
upon an an ſyſtem. 

[But Ariltotle, by the greatneſs of the 
action, does not only mean that it ſhould 
be great in it's nature, but alſo in it's 
duration, or in other words, that it ſhould 
have a due length in it, as well as what 
we properly call greatneſs. The juſt 
meaſure of this kind of magnitude he 
explains by the following fimilitude. 
An animal, no bigger than a mite, can- 
not appear perfect to the eye, becauſe 
the 725 takes it in at once, and has 
only 2 confuled idea of the whole, and 
not a diftin& idea of all it's parts; if on 
the contrary you ſhould ſuppoſe an ani- 
mal of ten thouſand furlongs in length, 
the eve would be ſo filled with a fingle 
part of it, that it could not give the mind 
an idea of the whole. What theſe ani- 
mals are to the eye, a very ſhort or a 
very long action would be to the me- 
morv. The firſt would be, as it were, 
loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in it. 
Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their prin- 
cipal art in this particular; the action 
of the Iliad, and that of the ZEneid, 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but 
are ſo beautifully extended and diverſi- 
fied by the invention 'of epifodes, and 
the machinery of gods, with the like 
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poetical ornaments, that they make up 
an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to employ 
the memory without overcharging it. 
Milton's action is enriched with fuch a 
variety of circumſtances, that I have 
taken as much pl aſure in reading the 
contents of his books, as in the beſt in- 
vented ſtory I ever met with. It is poſ- 
fible, that the traditions, on which the 
Iliad and ZEncid were built, had more 
circumſtances in them than the hiſtory 
of the Fall of Man, as it is related in 
Scripture, Beſides, it was cafier for Ho- 
mer and Virgil to daſh the truth with 
fiction, as they were in no danger of of - 
fending the religion of their country by 
it. But as for Milton, he had not on! 
a very few circumſtances upon which 
to raiſe his poem, but was alſo obliged 
to proceed] with the greateſt caution in 
every thing that he added out of his own 
invention. And, indeed, notwitliſtand- 
ing all the reſtraints he was under, he 
has filled his ſtory with ſo many ſur- 
priſing incidents, which bear ſo cloſe 
an analogy with what is delivered in 
holy writ, that it is capable of pleaſing 
the molt delicate reader, without giving 
off-nce to the moſt ſcrupulous. 

The modern critics have collected 
from ſevetal hints in the Iliad and Æneid 
the ſpace of time which is taken up by 
the action of each of thoſe poems; but 
as a great part of Milton's ſtory was 
tranſacted in regions that lie out of the 
reach of the ſun and the ſphere of day, 
it is inpoilible to gratify the reader with 
ſuch a calculation, which indeed would 
be more curious than inſtructive; none 
of the critics, either ancient or modern, 
having lai down rules to circumſcribe 
the action of an epic poem with any de- 
termined number * days, or 
hours. 

This piece of criticiſm on Milton's 
Paradiſe Lit (hail be carried on in the 
following Saturday's papers. x 
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NARIBUS HORUM HOMIN UV 


HE CANNOT BEAR THE RAILLERY OF THE AGE, 


T is not that I think I have been 
more witty than I ought of late, that 


at preſent I wholly forbear any attempt 


Hor. SAT. 111, IB. I. VER. 29. 
CaEAcx. 


towards it; I am of opinion that I ought 
ſometimes to lay before the world the 
plain letters of my correſpondents in the 
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artleſs dreſs in which they haſtily ſend 
them, that the reader may fee I am not 
accufer-and judge * but that the 
indictment is properſy and fairly laid, 
before I proceed againſt the criminal. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

A® you are Spectator- General, I ap- 
ply myſelf to you in the following 
eaſe, viz. I do not wear a ſword, but I 
often divert myſelf at the theatre, where 
I frequently ſee a ſet of fellows pull 
lain people, by way of humour and 
Folic, by the noſe, upon frivolous or 
no occaſions. A friend of mine the 
other night applauded what a graceful 
exit Mr. Wilks made; one of theſe noſe- 
wringers overhearing him, pinched him 
by the noſe. I was in the pit the other 
mght, when it was very much crouded, 
a gentleman leaning upon me, and very 
heavily, I very civilly requeſted him to 
remove his hand; for which he pulled 
me by the noſe. I would nut retent it 
in ſo public a place, becantc l was un- 
willing to create a diſturbance; hut have 
ſince reflected upon it as a thing that is 
unmanly ar di genuous, renders the 
note-puller od101s, and maxcs the per- 
fon plied by the nule Icok little and 
cememptible. This grievance I hum- 
n'y requeſt you will endeavour to re- 

dreſs. I am your admurer, &c. 
Tawmes EASY, 


As. *PECTATORy 
* © UR ditcourle of the 2gth of De- 
cember on love and manziage is of 
fo vietul a kind, that I cannot forbear 
adding my thoughts to your's on that 
tnhiect, Methinks it is a misfortune, 
that the marriage ſtate, which in it's 
deen nature is adapted to give us the 
compleate!t happineſs this lite is capable 
of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to 
js many as it daily proves. But the 
miſchief generally proceeds from the 
unwiſe choice people make for them- 
ſelves, and an expectation of happineſs 
from things not capable of giving it. 


Nothing but the good qualities ot the 


perſon beloved can be a foundation for 
4 love of judgment and diſcretion ; and 
whoever expect happineſs from any 
thing but virtue, wiſdom, good. humour, 
and a ſimilitude of manners, will find 
themſelves widely miſtaken. But how 


few are there who ſeek after theſe things, 


and do not rathes make riches their chief 
if not their only aim? How rare is it 
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for man, when he engages himſelf in tlie 
thoughts of marriage, to place his hopes 
of having in ſuch a woman a conſtant 
agreeable companion? one who will di- 
vide his cares and douhle his joys? who 
will manage that ſhare of his eſtate he 
entruſts to her conduct with prudence 
and frugality, govern his houſe with 
ceconomy and diſcretion, and be an or 
nament to himſelf and family? Where 
ſhall we find the man who looks out fos 
one who places her chief happineſs in 
the praftice of virtue, and makes her 
duty her continual pleaſure? No, men 
rather ſeek for money as the complement 
of all their deſires; and regardleſs of 
what kind of wives they take, they think 
riches will be a miniſter to all kind of 
pleaſures, and enable them to keep mi!” 
treſſes, horſes, hounds, to drink, feat, 
and game with their companions, pay 
their debts contracted by former extra- 
vagancies, or ſome ſuch vile and unwor - 
thy end; and indulge themſelves in plea - 
fures which are a ſhame and ſcandal to 
human nature. Now as for the wo- 
men ; how few of them are there who 
place the happinets of their marriage in 
the having a wile and virtuous friend 
One who will be faithful and juſt to all, 
and conſtant and loving to them? who 
with care and diligence will look after 
and improve the eſtate, and without 
grudging allow whatever is prudent and 
convenient? rather, how few are there 
who do not place their happineſs in out- 
ſhining others in pomp and ſhow ? and 
that do not think within themſelves. 
when they have married ſuch a rich per- 
fon, that none of their acquaintance 
ſhall a ſo fine in their equipage, ſo 
adorned in their perſons, or ſo magnifi- 
cent in their furniture, as themſelves ? 
Thus their heads are filled with vain 
ideas; and I heartily wiſh I could fay 
that equipage and ſhow were rot the 
chief good of ſo many women as I fear 
It 18. 

After this manner do both ſexes de- 
ceive themſelves, and bring reflections 
and diſgrace upon the moſt happy and 
moſt honourable ſtate of life ; whereas 
if they would but correct their depraved 
taſte, moderate their ambition, — place 
their happineſs upon proper objects, we 
ſhould not find felieity in the marriage 
ſtate ſuch a wonder in the world as it 
now is. 

Sir, if you think theſe thoughts worth 
inſerting among your own, be pleaſed 

do 


THE 


to give them a better dreſs, and let them 
pals abroad; and you will oblige your 


— A. B. 


MR. SPECTATON, 
A® I was this day walking in the 
ſtreet, there happencd to pals by 
on the other fide of the way a beauty, 
whole charms were fo _— that 
it drew my eyes wholly on that fide, in- 
tomuch that I neglecte:| my own way, 
and chanced to run my noſe directly 
againſt a poſt; which the lady no ſooncy 
perceived, but fell out into a fit of laugh- 
ter, though at the ſame time ſhe was 


ſenſible that herſelf was the cauſe of my 


misfortune, which in my opinion was 
the greater aggravation of her crime. 
I hcing buſy wiping off the blood which 
wickled down my face, had not time to 
acquaint her with her barbarity, as allo 
with my refolution, viz. never to look 
ant of ry way for one of her ſex more: 
ther fore, that your humbie ſervant may 
ve revenge, he deſires you to inſert this 
in one of your next papers, which he 
topes will be a warning to all the ret 
of the women -gazers, as well as to poor 
ANTHONY GaPe, 


„n. SPECTATOR, 


Deſire to know in your next, if the 

merry game of the Parſon has loſt 
his cloke, is not mighnly in vogue 
amongt the fine ladies this Chriſt: nas; 
becauſe I fee they wear hoods of all co- 
lours, which I ſuppoſe is for that pur- 
pale: if it is, and you think it proper, I 
wil! carry fame of thoſe hoods with me 
to our ladies in Yorkſhire z becauſe they 
enjoifdd me to bring them fometlung 
from London that was very new. If 
you can tell any thing in which I can 
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obey their commands more agreeably, 
be pleated to inform me, and you will 
exiremely oblige 

Your humble ſervant. 


al 252EX a T0 ee 


INCE you appear inclined to be a 

friend to the diſtreſſed, I beg you 
would aſſiſt me in an affair under which 
I have ſuffered very much. The reign- 
ing toatt of this place is Patetia; I 
have purſued her with the utmoſt dili- 
gence this twelvemonth, and find no- 
thing ſtands in my way but one who 
flatters her more than I can. Pride is 
her favourite paſſion; therefore if you 
will be ſo far my friend as to make a 
t1vcurable mention of me in one of your 
papers, I believe I ſhould not fail in my 
addlreſſes. The ſcholars ſtand in rows, 
as they did to be ſure in your time, at 
her pew- door; and ſhe has all the de- 
votion paid to her by a crowd of youths 
who are unacquainted with the ſex, and 
have inexperience added to their pathon : 
however, if it ſueceeds according to my 
vows, you will make me the happieſt 
man in the worid, and the moſt obliged 
amongt all your humble ſervants. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Came to my miſtreſs's toilet this 

morning, for I am admitted when 
her face is ſtark naked: ſhe frowned, 
2nd cried Piſh when I faid a thing that 
I ole; and I will be judged by you 
whether it was not very pretty. Ma- 
dam, fail I, © you ſhall forbear that 
part of your dreſs; it may be well in 
others, bos you cannot place a patch 
chere it docs not hide a beauty. 
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SIMFYFLICITAS 


AND BA&INGS OUR OLD SIMPLICITY ASAIN. 


Was this morning ſurpriſed with a 

great knocking at the door, when 
my landlady's daughter came up to me, 
and told me, that there was a man be- 
low defired to ſpeak with me. Upon 
my aſking her who it was, ſhe told me 
it was a very grave elderly perſon, but 
that ſhe did not know his name. Lia. 


EVO RAKICSINA NOTTRO 


QviDd. Ags AM. LIB. I. VERS 247, 


Davor. 


mediately went down to him, and found 
him to be the coachman of my worthy 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley. He told 
me that his maſter came to town laſt 
night, and would be glad to take a turn 
with me in Gray's-Inn walks. As L 
was wondering in myſelf what had 
brought Sir Roger to town, not having 

lately 
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lately received any letter from him, he 
told me that his maſter was come up to 
get a ſight of Prince Eugene, and that 
he defired I would immediately meet 
him. 

I was not alittle pleaſed with the cu- 
riofity of the old knight, thovgh I did 
not much wonder at it, having heard 
him ſay more than once in private dit- 
courſe, that he looked upon Prince Eu- 

enio, for ſo the knight always calls 
bo to be a greater man than Scan- 
derbeg. 

I was no ſooner come into Gray's- 
Inn walks, but I heard my friend upon 
the terrace hemming twice or thrice to 
himſelf with great vigovr, tor he loves 
to clear his pipes in gord air, fo make 
nie of his own phrile, and is not a 
little pleated with an one who takes 
notice of the ſtrength which he ill 
exerts in his morning; hems. 

[ was touched with : tecret joy at the 
fight of the good old man, who hefore 
he {3w me was engaged in converſation 
with a beggar-man that had aſked an 
alms of him. I could hear my friend 
chide him for not finding out fome 
work ; but at the ſame time la him put 
his hand in his pocket and give him x- 

nce. 

Our ſalutations were very hearty on 
both ſides, conſiſting of many kind 
ſhakes of the hand, and ſeveral affec- 
tionate looks which we catt upon one 
another. Atter which the knight told 
me my good friend his chaplain was 
very well, and much atmy ſervice, and 
that the Sunday betore he had made a 
molt incomparable ſermon out of Dr. 
Barrow. * I have left,” fays he, * all my 
© affairs in his hands, and being willing 
to lay an obligation upon him, have 
0 2 with him thirty marks, to be 
* diftributed among his poor pariſhio- 
© ners.” 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with 
the welfare of Will Wimble. Upon 
which he put his hand in his fob and 
preſented me in his name with a tobacco- 
itopper, telling me that Will had been 
buly all the beginning of the winter in 
turning great quantites of them; and 
that he made a preſent of one to every 
gentleman in the country who has good 
wy and ſmokes. He added, that 

r Will was at preſent under great 
tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had 
taken the law of him for cutting ſome 
hazel ſticks out of one cf his kedges. 


Among other pieces of news which 
the knight brought from his country- 
ſeat, he informed me that Moll White 
was dead; and that about a month after 
her death the wind was fo very high, 
that it blew down the end of one of his 
barns. © But for my own part, fays Sir 
Roger, *I do not think that the old 
* woman had any hand in it.“ 

He afterwards fell into an account cf 
the diverſions which had paſſed in his 
houſe during the holidays; for Sir 
Roger, after the laudable cuſtom of his 
anceſtors, always keeps open houſe at 
Chriſtmas. I learned from him that he 
had killed eight fat hogs for this ſeaſon, 
that he had dealt about his chines very 
liberally amongſt his neighbours, and 
that in particular he had ſent a ſtring of 
hogs-puddings with a pack of cards to 
every poor family in the pariſh. * I have 
often thought,” ſays Sir Roger, it 
© happens very well that Chriſtmas 
© ſhould fall out in the middle of winter. 
© It is the molt dead uncomfortable time 
aof the year, when the poor people wouid 
* ſuffer very much from their poverty and 
cold, if they had not good — warm 
* hres, and Chriſtmas gambols to fup- 
port them. I love to rejoice their poor 
© hexrts at this ſeaſon, and to fee the 
* whole village merry in my great hall. 
© I allowa double quantity of malt to 
my ſmall beer, and ſet it a running for 
* twelve days to every one that calls for 
© it. I have always a piece of cold beef 
* and a mince-pye upon the table, and 
© am wenderfully pleaſed to fee my te- 
* nants paſs away a whole evening in 
© playing their innocent tricks, and 
* (mutting one another. Our friend 
Will Wimble is as merry as any of 
them, and ſhews a thovfand roguiſh 
tricks upon theſe occaſions.” 

I was very much delighted with the 
reflection of my old friend, which car- 
ried ſo much goodneſs in it. He then 
launched out into the praiſe of the late 
act of parliament for ſecuring the church 
ot England; and told me with great 
fatisfattion, that he believed it alrea.!v 
began to take effect, for that a rigid 
diſſenter who chanced to dine at hs 
houſe on Chriſtmas-day, bad been ob- 
ſerved to eat very plentifully of his 
plumb-porridge. 

After having diſpatched all our coun - 
try matters, Sir Roger made ſeveral in- 
quiries concerning the club, and par- 
ticularly of his old antagoniſt Sir | 


drew 


THE 
drew Freeport. He aſked me with a 


kind of ſmile, whether Sir Andrew had 
not taken the advantage of his abſt ice, 
to vent among them ſome oi his repub- 
lican doctrines; but ſoon alter g'inering 
up his countenance into a more than 
ordinary ſeriouſneſs —* Tell me truly,” 
fays he, do not you think Sir Andrew 
* hada hand in the Pope's proceihon ?” 
— but without giving me time to antwer 
him, Well, well,” fays he, © I know 
you are a wary man, and do not caze 
© to talk of public matters.” 

The knight then afked me, if I had 
ſeen Prince Eugenio, and made me pro- 
miſe to get him a land in ſome conve- 
nient place where he might have a full 
ſight of that extraordinary man, whole 
preſence does ſo much honour to the 
Nritiſn nation. He dwelt very long on 
tue praites of this great general; and I 
und that, fincc I was with him in the 
Country, he had drawn many obſerva- 
tions together out of his reading in 
Biker's Chronicle, and other authors, 
who always he in his hall window, 
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which very much redound to the honour 
of this prince. 

Having paited away the greateſt part 
of the morning in hearing the knight's 
retections, which were partly privites 
and * political, he altel me if I 
would imoke a pipe with him over a 
diſh of coffee at Squire's. As I love the 
old man, I take delight in complying 
with every thing that is agrerabie to him, 
and accurdingly waited on him to the 
coffce-houſe, where his venerable figures 
drew upon us the eyes of the wholerocm, 
He had no ſooner ſ-ated h'mielf at the 
upper end of the high table, but he 
called for a clean pipe, a paper of to- 
bacco, a diſh ot coftce, a wax candle, 
and the ſupplement, with ſuch an air of 
chearfulneſs and good-humour, that all 
the boys in the coffee · room, who ic emed 
to take pleaſure in ſerving him, were at. 
once employed on his ſeveral errands, 
inſomuch that nobody elſe could com: 
at a dith of tea, until the knight had 
get all his cuaveneacies about him. 


I. 


Ne CCLXX. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 


DISCIT ENIM CITIUS, MEMINITQUE LIBENTIUS ILLUD, 
QUOD dus DERIDET, QUAM QUOD BAT 


Hor. Er. 1. IIB. 2. VER. 262. 


FOR WHAT'S DERIDED BY THF CFNSURING CROWD, 
1s THOUGHT NO MORE THAN WHAT IS JUST AND SOD. 


Do not know that I have been in 
greater delight for theſe many years, 
than in beholding the boxes at the play 
the lait time the Scornful La:ly was 
ated. So great an aſſembly of ladies 
placed in gradual rows in all the orna- 
ments of jewels, filks, and colours, gave 
ſo lively and gay an impreſſion to the 
heart, that methought the ſeaſon of the 
year was vaniſhed; and I did not think 
it an ill expreſſion of a young fellow 
who ſtood near me, that called the 
boxes thoſe beds of tulips. It was a 
pretty variation of the proſpect, when 
any one of theſe fine ladies roſe up and 
did honour to herſelf and friend at a 
vitance, by curteſying; and gave op- 
portunity to that friend to ſhew her 
charms to the ſame advantage in re- 
turning the ſalutation. Here that ac- 
tion is as proper and graceful, as it is at 
church unbecoming and impertizent. 


Carrcn. 


By the way, I muſt take the liberty to 
obſerve, that I did not fee any one who 
is ufually fo full of civilities at church, 
offer at any ſuch indecorum during any 

art of the action of the play. Such 
— proſpects gladden our minds, 
and when contidered in general, give 
innocent and pleaſing ideas. He that 
dwells upon any one object of beauty, 
may fix his imagination to his diſquiet; 
but the contemplation of a whole aſſem- 
bly together, is a defence againit the in- 
croachment of deſire: at leaſt ro me, wits 
have taken pains to look at heanty ab- 
ſtracted from the conſideration of it's be- 
ing the object of deſire; at power, only as 
it fits upon another, without any hopes of 
partaking any ſhare of it; at wiſdom and 
capacity, without any pretenſions to rival 
or envy it's acquiſitions: I fay to me, who 
am really free from forming any hopes by 
bchulding the perſons cf Ecautitul wo- 
mW. a, 


— 
DT - © 
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men, or warming myſelt into ambition 
trom the ſucceſies of other men, this 
world is not only a mere fcene, but a 
very pleaſant one. Did mankind but 
know the freedom which there is in 
keeping thus aloof from the world, I 
thould have more imitators, than the 

werfullett man in the nation has fol- 

wers. To be no man's rival in love, 
or competitor in buineſs, is a character 
which if it does not recommend you as 
it ought to benevolence among thoſe 
whom you live with, yet has it certainly 
this effect, that you do not ſtand fo 
much in need of their approbation, as 
you would if you aimed at it more, in 
tetting your heart on the ſame things 
which the generality dote on. By this 
means, and with this eaſy philoſophy, 
I am never leſs at a play than when I 


am at the theatre; but indeed I am H. 


dom ſo well pleaſed with action as in 
that place; for moſt men follow nature 
no longer than while they are in their 
night-gowns, and all the buſy part of 
the day are in characters which they 
neither become nor act in with pleaſure 
to themſelves or their beholders. But 
to return to my ladies: I was very well 
pleaſed to fee ſo great a crowd of them 
aſſembled at a play, wherein the heroine, 
as the phraſe is, is fo juſt a picture of the 
vanity of the ſex in tormenting their ad- 
mirers. The lady who pines for the man 
whom ſhe treats with fo much imyerti- 
nence and inconſtancy, is drawn with much 
art and humour. Her reſolutions to be ex- 
tremely civil, but her vanity ariſing juſt 
at the inſtant that ſhe reſolved to expreſs 
herſelf kindly, are deſcribed as by one 
who had ftu4ed the fex. But when my 
admiration 1s fixed upon this excellent 
character, and two or three others in the 
play, I muſt confeſs I was moved with 
the utmoſt indignation at the wivial, 
ſenſeleis, and unnatural repreſentation 
{t 1s poſſible there may 
be a pedant in holy orders, and we have 
ſeen one or two of them in the world; 
but ſuch a driveller as Sir Roger, to 
bereſt of ail manner of pride, which is 
the characteriſtic of a pedant, is what 
one would not believe could come into 
the head of the fame man who drew the 
reſt of the play. The meeting between 


Welford and him ſhews a wretch with- 


out any notion of the dignity of his 
fun ion; and it is out of all common 
ſenſe that he ſhould give an account of 
himſelf © as one {cut four or five miles 


* 


in a morning on foot for eggs. It is 
not to be denied, but this part an“ that 
of tie maid, whom he makes love 1, 
are excellently well performed; but a 
tlung which is blameable in itſelf, grow 5 
|t.33 more fo by the ſucceſs in the eve. 
cution of it. It is fo mean a thing 
gratity a looſe age with a ſcandalous re 
preſentatiou of what is reputable among 
men, not to ſay what is tacred, that no 
beauty, no excellence in an author ought 
to atone for it; nay, ſuch excellence is 
an aggiavation of his guilt, aud an ar- 
gument that he errs againft the con- 
viction of his own underſtanding and 
conicience. Wit ſhould be tried by thi: 
rule, and an audience ſhould riſe againſt 
ſuch a ſcene as throws down the rep'1- 
tation of any thing which the conſe 
ration of religion or decency ſhouid pre- 
ſerve irom contempt. But all this evi! 
ariſes from this one corrupt on of mind, 
that mokrs men reſent offences 221m! 
their virtue, leis than thoſe againit their 
underſtan ling. An author ſhall Welte 
as if he thought there was not one man 
ct h»nour or woman of chaſtity in the 
konte, and come off with applauſe: for 
an inſult upon all the ten command- 
ments with the little critics, is not fo 
bad as the breach of an unity of time 
and place. Half wits do not apprehend 
the iniſeries that mult neceſſarily flow 
from degeneracy of manrers;. nor do 
they know that order is the ſupport ef 
ſociety. Sir Roger and his miſtreſs are 
monſters of the poet's own forming; 
the ſentiments in both of them are ſuch 
as do not ariſe in fools of their educa- 
tion. We all know that a filly ſcholar, 
inſtead of being below every one he 
meets, is apt to be exalted above the 
rank of ſuch as are really his ſuperiors : 
his arrogance 1s always founded upon 
particular notions of diſtinction in his 
own head, accompanied with a pedantic 
{corn of all fortune and pre-eminence, 
when compared with his knowledge and 
learning. This very one character of 
Sir Roger, as filly as it really is, haz 
done more towards the difparagemer! 
of holy orders, and conſequently of 
virtue itſelf, than all the wit that authui 
or any other could make up for in the 
conduct of the longeſt life after it. 1 
do not pretend, in lay ing this, to give 
myſelf airs of more virtue than my 
neigubours, but affert it from the prin- 
ciples by which mankind muſt always 
be governed, Sallies of imagination 
aſs 
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are to be overioooke, when they are 
committed out of warmth in the recom - 
men lation of what is praiſe-worthy ; 
but a deliberate advancing of vice, with 
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THURSDAY, 


all the wit in the world, is 28 ill an ac- 
tion as auy that comes befare the ma- 
giſtrate, and ought to be received as 
ſuch by tlie people. * 


I! ANUARY to. 


MILLIE TRAHENS VIR IOS ADVENtCT SOLE COLORES,. 


Via c. ZE x. Iv. VER. 718. 


TRAWSING A THOUSAND COLOUFTS FROM THE LIGHT. 


Receive a double advantage from the 
letters of my correſpondents; fürſt, 
as they thew me which of my pages are 
_ acceptable to _— and in the 
next Place, as they fu e with ma- 
- Tials for new ſp. — So mwe— 
times, inde ed, I do nat make uſe ct the 
I: pau; it if, hugh form the hints ct it into 
5 ans of my own invention; tum et111G8 
1 tuke the li! derty to change the longunge 
or thongnt into my own way of {pc . 
ing and thinking; and alwars, if it can 
be done without prec!tiice to the (ente, 
omit the many compliments aud an- 
Iuſes which are uſually beftoveed npon 
ne. 

Befides the two advantages above- 
mentioned which I reccrve trom the let- 
ters that arc ſent me, they give me an 
opportunity of lengthening ont m paper 
by the ſkiitul NTMagcimet U ot tne oh- 
lcribing part at the end of them, wh Ic h 
pe: maps does not a little _ Kee to the 

ale, bath of inyſelf and rea 

Some will have it, that * orten write 
*0 myſelf, and am * 1 only pun *$141 
COIrYCL mandent i i have. This olbie< on 
woutt indeed ke material, were the e 
rs | commun:cute to the; 
with my own commendati j 
iltcad of  endenxyouri: TEU TS; ane: K 
lira my readers, I admired in ton 
fe beauty ot wy en perform Nees. 
But I hail leave ithele wite conject rers to 
their own imagination. and — „ dale 
three follo-wit g letters tor the 07792 3» 


nient of the Gay . 


915 


Wi laſt Thurſda y in an afl 


. ladizs, Where tar were thirteen ur 
f-rent coloured houds. Your Spectator 
ot that day lying upon the _— Ges 

r4cred me to read it to them, ich I 

4.4 with a very n voice, unt! 1 came 

to the Geek ters: ut: the end of it. I 


Dz rot x. 


mud corfeſʒ I was alit' l ſtartled at it's 
popping upon me ſounevpefstedlv. How. 
ever, I covered my confi n as well a8 
could, and if K | 
or thro hard wy dg to m., laue 
heartils. : and crie - A*. -- 90k , 
* Faith." The „ utes defiret me to ex- 
plain it to them; but F bheavwud then 
pardon {u; that, 22 told them, that it 
it had hoc: proper gor tu 1 To hear, „ eY 
might be fore the author world rot 
have wrappe'i it vp in Greek, TÞ then 
let drop f vera expreſſions, as if there 
was ſomething im it that was not fit {5 
b- ſpoken before à company of lad:es. 
Upon which the mation of the a lemi. 
who w:is droffed in a cherry ylonte kf 
hond, commentde +} eth. diſcretion of the 
writer for having thrown his Aflthy 
thoughts into Gr: K. which was likely 
to corrupt hut fe of his readers, ** 
the ſame time ſhe declated h. rielf very 
wel pleate, that ue had not given a de- 
citve UA * Upon „ new tat 1275 nd 
| ds; Fu to to: truly Nys Me, 
I was afraid he wond have made us 
© aſhamed to few our head. Now, 
dir, „ene know, fince this »nlucky 
accident kopponed to 19: in a company 
oF ladtee, among hen [ paſſed tor a 
mat imecrign man, I have contulted 
one who 18 wo ll vert liabe Greek jane 
guage, and te nfl me non his word, 
that your late gut i'iion means ro more 
than Tirot manne: and rot dreis are 


CE ornawents 0G a WImnean, 15 this 
| 7 f A vs v< v7 * 
comes to the k elge of my female 


Imiter: , ſtzall le ry k ard pot tO jc 
to bring nyſeit cf handiom ly. In the 
mein while, I gire you this accov ut, 
that you ma- take care he ten ftæ not to 
bettay any of your well-wiſhers into the 
I te inconveniencies. It is in the nume 
ber of the e that 1 beg leave to ſubſcribe 


mv {lr, 
; | Tow T &aIPIT. 


3 U MR. 
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nr. SMECTATOR, 
ek readers are ſo well pleaſed 
with vour character of Sir Roger 
de Coveriev, that there appeared a ten- 
ble oy in every coffee-houle, upon 
hearing the old knight was come to 
town. I am now with a knot of his 
admirers, who mate it their joint re- 
queſt to you, that you would give us 
public notice of the window or balcony 


where the Knight mtends to make his 


appearance. Ke has already given great 
Jatisfaciion to ſeveral who have feen him 
at Squire's coffee-houſe. It you think 
fat to place your ſhert face at Sir Ro- 
ger's lett-elhow, we thall take the hint, 
wal gructulty aekrocledge fo great a 
2\0ur. I am, Sir, your moſt devoted 

humble teryaunts 
| CG. i 


n, 
 NOWINC: tl. vou gre very in- 
guinnes atter very thing that 1s 


eurious in nature, I will wait on Wu it 


vou pleate m the Quilt of the evening, 
with my ſhow upon my ba«k, which I 
carry about with me in a box, as enly 
« oniilting of a man, a woman, and an 
norle. Th two firit are married, in 
wuch {tate the jittle cavalier has to well 
«cquitted himieit, that his lady is with 
child. The big-velied woman, and 
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her huſband, with their whimſical pa}. 
fry, are fo very light, that when the“ 
are put together into a ſcale, an ordinary 
man may weigh down the whole family, 
The little man is a bully in his nature; 
but when he grows choleric, I confine 
him to his box until his wrath is over, 
by which means I have hitherto pre- 
vented him from doing milchief. His 
horſe is likewiſe very vicious, for which 
reaſon I am forced to tie him clole to 
his manger with a pack thread. Th 

woman is a coquette. She firs © 
much as it is poſſible for a lady of tws 
foot high, and would ruin me in nlks, 
were not the quantity that goes to 
[1r:: pin-cuſhion ſufficient to make ct 
a gown and petticoat. She told met the 
other day, that ſhe heard the ladies wort 
coloured hoods, and ordered me to yc! 
her one of the fineſt blue. I am forced 
to comply with her demands hilt th- 
1s in her pretent condition, being very 
willing to have more of the time breed. 
I do not know what ſhe may produce 
me, but provided it be a ſhow, I tha': 
be very well farisfied. Such novelt.c; 
ſym not, I think, be concealed fron: 
tue Britiſh Spectator; for which reatou 
I hope you will excuſe this preſumptiot 
in your moſt dutiful, moſt obedient, ana 
men humbk fervant, 


L g. T 


FRIDAY, JANUARY ur. 


LONGA EST INjU?2IA, LONG £ 


VirG., RX. 1. vr. 345» 


GREAT 1S THE IN/TRY, AND LONG THE TALE. 


WP, EPECTATOR, 

ILE occaſion cf this letter is of ſo 

great importance, aud the circum- 
frunces of it luch, that I know you will 
but think it juit to inſert it, in prefe- 
rence cf all other matters that can pre- 
ſont theme lves to vour con ſideration. I 
need not, atter I have ſaid this, tell you 
that Jam in love. The circumftances 
ef my pamon I ſhall let you underſtand 
25 well as 2 difordered mind will admit. 
That enrtcd pick-thank Mrs. Jane! 
alas, Jam railing at one to you by her 
name as familiarty as if you were ac- 
quainted with her as well as myſelf: but 
vill tell you all, as fait as the alternate 
rterruptions of luve and anger will give 


me leave. There is 2 moſt agrerabé- 
young woman in the world whom Ian 
paſſionately in love with, and from 
whom I have for ſome ſpace of time 14 
ceived as great mai ks of favour as wor? 
fit for her to give, or me to deſire. I he 
ſuccelsful progreſs of the affair of a“ 
others the molt eflential towards 2 man 
happineſs, gave a new life and ſpirit no: 
only to my behaviour and di{courte, but 
allo a certain grace to all my actions 
the commerce of life in all things thoug: 
never ſo remote from love. Yon knov- 
the predominant paſſion ſpreads itſelf 
through all a man's trantactions, and 
exalts or depreſſes him according to the 
nature of ſuch paſſion. But alas! I 

hav? 
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have not yet begun my ſtory, and what 
is making ſentences and obſervations, 
when a man 1s pleading for his life? 
To begin then: this lady has corre- 
ſponded with me under the names of 
love, ſhe my Belinda, I her Cleanthes. 
Though I am thus well got into the ac- 
count of my affair, [ cannot keep in the 
thread of it ſo much as to give you the 
character of Mrs. Jane, whom I v:! 
not hide under a borrowed name; but 
let you know that this creature has been 
fince I knew ker very handſome, (though 
I will not allow her even ſhe has been tour 
the future) and during the time of her 
bloom and beauty was fo great a tvrant 
to her lovers, ſo over-valued herſelf, 
and under-rated all her pretenders, that 
they have deferte her to a man; and ine 
knows no comfort but that common one 
to all in her condition, the pleaſure of 
interrupting the 4mours of others. It 
is impoſtible but youu mult have (een ſe— 
veral of theſe voluntecrs in mal:c-, who 
pa's their whole time in the moſt labo- 
rious way of lite, in geting intelligence, 
running from place to place with new 
whiſpers, without reaping any other 
benefit but the hopes of making others 
as unhappy as themlelves. Mrs. Jane 
happened to be at a place where I, with 
many others well acquainted with my 
paſſion for Belinda, paſſed ea Chriſtmas 
evening. There was among the relt a 
young lady, lo free in mirth, fo ami- 
able in a juſt reſerve that accompanied 
it; I wrong her to call it a refcrve, but 
there appeared in her a mirth or chear- 
fulneſs which was not a torbearauce of 
more immoderate joy, but the natural 
appcarance of all which could flow from 
a mind poſſeſſed of an habit of inno- 
cence and purity. I muſt have utterly 
forgot Belinda to have taken no notice 
of one who was growing up to the ſame 
womanly virtnes which ſhine to perfec- 
tion in her, had I not diſtinguiſhed one 
who ſeemed to promiſe to the world the 
ſame life and conduct with my faithful 
and lovely Belinda. When the com- 
pany broke up, the fine young thing 
rmitted me to take care of her home. 
Irs. Jane ſaw my particular regard to 
her, and was informed of my attending 
her to her father's houſe. She came 
early to Belinda the next morning, and 
aſked her if Mrs. Such-a-one had been 


with her? No.“ If Mr. Such-a-one's 
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lady ? No.“ Nor your couſin Such- 
© 4-one?'—* No.'— Lord, fays Mrs. 
Jane, what is the friendſhip of women? 
ay, they may well laughat it. An-! 
did no one tell you any thing of the 
© behaviour of your lover Mr. What - 
* (ye-call laſt night? But perhaps it is 
© nothing t» you that he is to he mar- 
* ried to young Mrs. —— on Tueſday 
© next.” Belinda was here ready to die 
wich rage and jealouly. Then Mrs. 
Jane goes on: IT have a young kint- 
man who is clerk to a great convey - 
© ancer, who ſhall new you the rough 
© draught of tue marriage-feitlement. 
The world fays her father g:vcs him 
© two thouland pounds mage than he 
could have with vou.“ I] wcont inno- 
cently to wait on Behnda as uſual, but 
was not admitted; I wiit to her, and 
my letter was icnt hack unopened, Poor 
Betty her mid, who is on my (de, has 
been li-re juſt now blubbering, and told 
me the whole matter. She ſays ſhe did 
not think I could be fo kale; and tha: 
ſhe is now ſo olivus to her miltrets for 
having ſo often poke well uf me, that 
ſhe dare not mention me more. All 
our hopes are placed in having theſe cir- 
cumftances tanly reprelented in the 
Spectator, which Betty ſays ſhe dare 
not but bring up as oon az it is brought 
in; and has promited when you have 
broke the ic: to own this was laid be- 
tween us: and when I can come to an 
hearing, the young lady will ſupport 
what we lay by her teltimony, that I 
never {aw her but that once in my whole 
lite. Dear Sir, do not erwt this true 
relation, nor think it too particular 
for there are crowds of forlorn coguettes 
who intermingle themſelves with other 
ladies, and contract familiarities out oi 
malic*, and with no other deſign but to 
blaſt the hopes of lovers, the expect a- 
tion of parents, and the benevolence of 
kindred. I doubt not but I ſhall be, 
Sir, your molt obliged humble ſervant, 


CLEANTHES,.. 


WILL'sS COFFEr-FCUSE, JAN, IQ, 


SIR, 


HE other day entering 2 room 
adorned with the tair-tex, I ofter- 
ed, after the uſual manner, to cache of 
them a kils; but one, more icornFul 
than 


2 U: 


2 os 
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khan the ret, turned her cheek. I did 
net think n pr per to takt any notice of 
it unt:i i had 2:ked your advice. Your 
humic ſervant, 

E. 8. 


The correſpondent is deſired to ſay 
which cheek the offender turned to 
him, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ADVERTI5PMETT. 
FROM THE PARISH=-VESTRY, JAN, 9. 


ALL ladies who come to church in 
the new-faſhioned hoods, are deſired to 
be there before divine ſervice begins, 
leit they divert the attention of the con- 
gregation. 

; RALPH. 


Ne CCLXXII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 


or xD] NT TIBI MOORES. 


AVING examined the action of 

Paradiſc Loſt, let us in the next 

place conſider the actors. T his is Ari 

itotle's method of confiilcring, ft the 

fable, and trcondiv the manners; o, as 

we generally call them in Engl:th, te 
table an! the characters. 

Ho ner has excelled all h heroic pocts 
that ever wWiote in the multitude and va- 
riety of his characters: every god that 
is a, miticd into his poem, acts a part 
hien won tave been tuitable to no 
other deity. IIis privces are as much 
diſtnguimede by their manners, as hy 
their dqominions; and even thoſe arwons 
them, hott chart ers ein Wheel 
made up of courage, ditier f om 0112 
another as to the particular K:inits of 
coua;e in which they excel. In inort, 
there is Farce a ipeceh or ad tien in the 
iliad, v3.1 the reader may nat aicribe 
to the pern that ſpeaks or acts, with- 
cut Keine his name at the head of it. 

Homer daes not only ovine all 
ather pects in tle variety, but u in the 
novelty of his characters. He bas in- 
troduced among his Grecian princes a 
norton who had bved thrice the age of 
1 in, ard converfert with Theieus, Her- 
cules, Folvphemus, 2nd the firſt race of 
herves. Hts principal actor is the fon of 
a gde, ro to mention the oftispring 
ef Cther deities, who have likewiie a 
piuce in his pcem, and the venerable 
Trojan prince, who was the father of 
ſo rxany kings and heroes. There ts in 
thei ſcecral characters of Homer, a cer- 
rein dignity as well as novelty, which 
Zdapes thein in a mare peculiar manner 
to the noture ot an heroic poem. Though 
at the ſa:ne time to give them the greater 
vary, he has dteſcribed a Vulcan, that 
is a buſiven among his gods, and a 
1] herſites among his mortals. 


wn. 


Hon, Ars Fox r. ver. 156, 


NOTE WELL THE MANNERS. 


Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of Homer 
in the characters of his poem, hoth as ta 
their varicty and noveity. ZEncas is 
indeed a perfect charader; but as for 
Achates, though he is filed the hero's 
tricnd, he does noting in the who: 
poem which may detirve tliat title. Cyas, 
AIneſtheus, Sergoſtus, and Cloanthus, 
are ail of them mou of the lame ſtamp 
and character. 

— fene Gran, VHrt mguc Cloantt 19, 


4 
T here are indect ſererai ratural incie 


dens in the part of Alcanius; as tpat 
oi Dido cannot be fuhciently admired. 
do not lee any thing, LOW (C! particular 
in Lurnus. 21155 and Evander are 
reiarote copies of aiecior and Priam, as 


Lauſus and Mezer iis arc alma Pa: al 


115 70 las and 3,vinder. The cua- 
rackers of Nitus and Euryalus are beav - 
utul, but common. We mult not for- 
get ine parts of Sincn, Camilhi, and 
tome ic Other 8, v. nie! ale fe im- 
prove ments on the Greck poet. In 
mort, dliere is neither that variety no) 
novelty in the perlons of the ZEncid, 
wach we meet with in thoſe of the ing. 
it we look into the characters of Mil- 
ton, we ſhall find that he has introduced 
all the variety his fable was capable of 
receiving. The whole ſpecies of man.- 
kind was in two perſons at the time to 
which the ſubject of his poem is con- 
fined. We have, however, four diſ- 
tint characters in theſe two perſons. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt 
mrocence and perfection, and in tle 
molt abject ſtate of guilt and infirmity. 
The two Jatt characters are, indeed, 
very common and obvious; but the two 
firſt are rot only more magnificent, but 
more new than any characters either in 
Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole 

cudie et Nature, 
Multon 
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Milton was ſo ſenſible of this defect 
in the ſubject of his poem, and of the 
few characters it would afford him, that 
he has brought into it two a tors of 
a ſhadowy and fictitious nature, in the 
perſons of Sin and Death, by which 
means he has wrought mito the bly of 
his fable a very beautiful and weill- in- 
vente allegory. But notwithitanding 
the finca-ls of this allegory may atone 
for it in ſome meaiure, I cinnot think 
that perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſt - 
ence are proper ators in an epic poem; 
becauſe there is not that me dure of pro- 
bahtlity annsxed to them, which eis re- 
quiſite in writings of this kind, as I ſhall 
{tw more at large hereatrer, 

Virgil has, indecd, adw'ted Fame as 
an actieis in the ned, but the part 
ſhe ac.s is very fl. ort, and none of the 
molt admired cheum arcs in that di- 
vine work. Ve find in mock heroic 
pocins, piiiculirly in the Diupentary 
and the Lutrin, tcveral allogurical per- 
tons of this nature, Which ate very beau- 
tiful in thoſe compontions, and may 
perhaps oc uled as an argument, that the 
authors of them were of opinion tuch 
characters nught have a place in an epic 
work. For my own port, I fhould be 
glad the reader would think to, for the 
lake of the poem i 2m now examining z 
and muſt further add, hat if tuen empty 
unſubſtantial beings may be ever made 
ute of on this ccc il;on, never were 257 
more nicely imaging 1, and empioyed in 
more proper actions, than thole ot which 
I am now ſpeakinx. 

Another principal tor in this poem 
is the great enemy of mankind. The 
part of Ulytſes in Homer's Oilyfley is 
very much admired by Aritto'ic, as per- 
plexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies, not on:y by the 
many adventures in his voyage, and the 
tbtlety of his behaviour, but by the 
various concealments and diicoveries of 
his perſon in teveral parts of that poem, 
But the crafty being I have now men- 
tioned,'makes a much longer voynge than 
Ulyſſes, puts in practice many more Wiles 
and ſtratagems, an«! hides himſelf under 
a greater variety of ihapes and appcar- 
ances, all of which are feverally detected, 
to the great delight and ſurpriſe of the 
reader. ; g 

We may likewile obſerve with how 
much art the poet has varied ſeverul cha- 
rzAers of the perſons that ſpeak in his 
int anal aſlembly. On the controvy, 
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how has he repreſente ] the whole Gol. 
head exerting itſelf trans man in it's 
i111] henevolence und-r the threefold dif- 
nction of a Creator, a Reuter, and 
a Comforter! 

Nor muſt we emit the perſon of R1. 
phacl, who, amidit his ten rue and 
trien:thip for man, thews tuch a dig- 
nity and condeſcen ſion in all his ſpeech 
ant behaviour, as are fuitable to a u- 
perior nature. The angels are indeed 
as much diverfii.d in Miton, and di- 
tinguithed by their proper parts, as the 
gods are in Homer or Virgil. The 
reader will find nothing alcribed to 
Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, 
winch 1s not in a particular manner luit- 
able to their reſpective characters. 

There another circumſtance in the 
p: incipal actors of the Ilind an ZEneid, 
which gives a peculiar heuuiy to thoſe two 
poems, and was therefore contrived with 
very great judgment. I mean the au- 
thors having choſen for their heroes 
pertons who were ſo nearly related ro 
the people tor whom they wrote. Achil- 
les was a Greek, and /Encas th: remote 
founder of Rome. By this means their 
countrymen, whom they principally pro- 
polcd to themiclves tur their readers, 
were particularly attentive to al the parts 
of their ffory, and {ympathized with 
their heroes in all their adventures. A 
Roman ccuil not but rejoice in the 
elcapes, ſuccaſi s, and victories of ZEneas, 
an he grieved at any defeats, misfor- 
tunes, or ditappointments that befel hin g 
as a Greek mutt have had the fame re- 
gard tor Achilles. And it is plain that 
each of thutc poems have loit this greit 
advantage, among thote readers townum 
their heroes are as rangers, or ind. f- 
ſerent perſons. 

Niilton's poem is admire in s 
reſpect, fince it is impolith.c te any of 
it's readers, whatever nation, country, 
or people he may belong to, not to be 
related to the periuns who ute the prin- 
cipal actors in it; but what is ſtill infi- 
nitcly more to it's advantage, the prin- 
c:pal ators in Uus poem are not ouly 
cur progenitors, but our repreſentatives. 

have an actual intereſt in every 
thing they do, and no leſs than our ut- 
moit happinels is concerncd, and lies t 
itake in all their behaviour. 

i ſhall ſubiom as a corollary to the 
foregoing remark, an admirable obſerva- 
tion out of Ariftutle, which hath been 
very much mil.epretented in the quota- 

Tits 
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tions of ſome moriern (ities. It a 
man of periect and conte vir- 
tne falls into a mistortune * If altes 
onr pity, b Ninot cel _— becaule 
we do not Furth * naiy be our own 
caſe, ho do not rol mble the ſulering 
perſon.” But as that cre: it piilo: pace 
awids, * If w: . 4 man of virtue mixt 
with innemities, ral! into any misfor— 
tune, it docs not only rue our pity 
but our terror; he 


0 


ecruſe we are rand 
that the like mistortunes may happen 
to ourtelves, who reſemble the cha- 
racter of thc tuffcring perton.” 

I ſhall taxe another opportu: ity to 
obterve, that a perſon ot an ablelute and 
confummate virtue fhould never be in- 
trocdluceil in traguly, and ny | enly re- 
mark in this piace, that the fore 201Ng 
„ (rvation of Aritetlc, Flies it may 
be tus in other Oc CANS, does not how 
ecanem tcp: elent cafe, thongn 


: jer:ons n into mistertune 


6 Sa © 


ine 37 
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are of the moſt ere and confummn:- 
virtue, it 18 ot to be coniidered as whit 
may pouſiih! be, but what actually i. 
or gen tate; tince we are embarked 
witi them on the fame hottom, and mut 
be putakers of their happineſs or n- 
rv. 

I this, and ſome other very few in. 
Ances. Ariſtotle's rules for epic poetry, 
which be had drawn from his refleions 
upon Homer, cannot he ſuppoſed to gun 
dratc exactly withthe heroic poems which 
have been made ſince his time; fince i 
18 plain his -ules would (till have been 
moe perfect, could he have peruſed the 
Eneid which was made ſome hundred 
years after his death. 

In my next, I hall go through otic: 
parts of iton's poem; and hope tha: 
Wut I fliwi there advance, as well as 
whit 1 aye already written, will not 
only ferve as a comment upon Mliltor., 
but upon Arittoile, 6 


MONDAY, JANUARY 14. 
ACODIRE EL T GFERE PRETIUM, PROCLDERE RECTE 
» 23 MN NG 1 oo ws e* 
— J H.s. Ar. 11. L IX. Yo „„ 4 Ip Wn 
ATE rav, WHO THINK THE CITY NE ER CAN THERZVE, 
It EVE CUCEULD-MAKEA'S FLAY'D allot, 
ATYEXD, ——o- Pore. 
1 Have upon ſevera! Mons, nat hnPare is made in thehabitatons of beauty 1nd 
cecurred _ 11 tilt ror into my innoc {ſa 1s committed by ſuch as can 
thaug kts the preſent fate a: to: nie tion, enly Iz waite 2 wy not en! joy the ſoil. 
TID eig! ed v. it n ily telt TT me. ye To 6 1 -uilty When on obitrve the Þ! eſent tate of 


1. males, the 1: mpulles of ncih ani bloc. # 
rogether with toe arts and gallantries of 
crafty men; and reflect with tem- fern 
that moit part of what we in our youth 
think gay an polite, is nothing ell. but 
an habit of indulging a pruriency that 
way. It: vill coſt tome labour to bring 
people to lo lively 4 ſenſe of this, 2510 
recover the manly modeſty in the 
haviour of my men ret ers, and the 
baſhf: ul grac-in the faces of my Won: n; 
but in all caſes which come into de,, Ate, 
there are certain things yreviouty to be 
done before we can have true light 
into the ſubje d matter; the: efore it will, 
in the nrit place, be nec: Mary to conſi- 
der the imports nt wenchers an induſ- 
trious hage, who are ſup plied with, and 
are conftaatly fupplying, new facrifices 
to the devil of luſt. Youu are to know 
then, if vou are ſo happy as not to know 


it already, that the great huvocK wiaich 


be — 


vice and vi irtue, the ofendors are ſuch 
as one would think ſliould have no im- 
peilte to what they are puriuing ; as in 
by{nefs, vou lee ſometimes AN pre- 
tend to be knaves, fo in pleatire, you 
will und old men fet up tor wenchers, 
his latter ſort of men are the great 
baus an! fund of injouity in the Kind 
we are ſpeaking of: you ſhall have au 
old rich man often receive Icrawls from 
the lev. ral quarters of the town, wit 
de, (cript! ons of the new wares in their 
hands, if he will pleaſe to ſend word 
when he will be waited on. This in- 
terview 1s contrived, and the innocent is 
brought to fuch 8 as from 
time to time baniſh ſhame and raiſe de- 
fire. With theſe preparatives the hag: 
break their wards by little ant litt I, 

until they are brought to loſe all appre- 
henhons of what fit U befal them in the 
polleſſion of younger men, It is a com- 


* 
* 


THE 


mon poſtſcript of a hat to a young fel- 
u, whom ſhe invites to x new woman 
—* She has, I ailure vou, ſcen none 
« hut old Mr. Svch-a-one.” It pirates 
the old fellow that the nymph is broug!t 
to him unadorned, an from his bounty 
ſhe 1s accommodated wich enough to 
dreſs her fer other lovers. This is the 
molt ordinary method of bringing ben. 
ty and poverty into the putletiion of the 
town: bu! the particular cates of Kind 
beben, „ fs. 1tul pens: 3, And f 


' 
all Cinerz 
who diivc a lep. arate trale, and arc not 


in the general ſocicty or commerce of 


ſin, will require diſtinct contuleration, 
At the ſame tim that we are thus verre 
em the abumndoned, Wwe Are ro repre! v1 
he caſe of others with that mit guten 
As the circumſtances demand. C ung y 
names does no god; o ea wor! of 
any ning than it deſerves, does only 
tee off from tho credit of ot 
and has impliculy the force | 
v in the behalf oi the perſon accu. 
we (ha}l therefore, accor.lirs 2s the ge- 
umſtances differ, vary our apo tnt 
F theie criminals: thote who fend 


ONS 


only againit themſelves, and ave rot 
{andals to foctety, bat out of ofrorence 
tw the tober part of the world, have 10 


much good lett in them as to be aſha med, 
muſt not be hud:ilet in the common 
word Jue to the vorit of women; bu 
regard is to be had to their circum- 
ſtances when they fell, to the unealy 
perplexity under hie they hon el under 
tenſeleſs and fevere parent » the im- 
bortunity of pIrtuty, ta the violence of 
a paiſion 1 in it's beginn ing well ground- 
els and all w_ alloy fations w hich make 
un! nappy women ba the characteriſtic 
of their ſex, modefty. To do otherwile 
than this, would be to uc like a redantic 
ftoic, who thinks ail crimes altke, and 
not like an impartial Spe Tator, who 
looks upon them with all the ecum- 
ances that diminif or enhance the 
zuilt. ET am in hopes, if this ſubic t be 
— pur fue. „ women will herenfier from 
their intancy be rvcatud with an eve to 
. future ate in the world; and not 
ave then tempers made too untrac table 


From an i proper for: ne [s or pri, or 
10 complying from 3 liarity or fore 
wardoels co tracted at t Grown heute 

After thele hints on this fubtect, I thai! 
er. this paper weit!: the Fol init ge. 


_ J er; anc! det 4 * 4 i who it; nk 
hey may be concernet in file ebe 


— . 0 , "3 1 * al 
WISE 7 = e — * Ba 


1 this ſub et, o (rad 
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they see to fay for hemſelves for fone 
incidents in their lives, in order to have 
proper alluwances made for their con- 
duct. 

Me. $PPFCTATOR, JAN. 5, 1711. 
ines vour yelterday's pa- 
0 gr-at importance, and 
u: 1 handling of it may be fo 
tw: pre:crvation of many 
an rio! HO YCUng creatures that I think 

ry > ahn el to furniſh us with 
whit ils he can, o expoie the perni- 
C101 18 ant: 41d = etc -> of thoſe unna- 
tr wor men r 1 bawids. In order 
to tins the moof! e bent vou, which is 

r thts * ot letter written Wl 


x Ys, 22 2 
a tow of ügure in this town to a noble 


ord, I have cone, the names of 
betu, my er dan ing not to cxpole 
Tze 11 os 6 Ve inc thing, I am, Sir, 


You humble lei v ant. 


„ty ron d, 

1 nein a great eſteem for ye ur lo- 
naur, a better pin 'on ot von 

than cf any r tre onalicy, makes me 


a 


2Cuuant vou of an affair that 1 hops 


v oblige vou to know. I have a 
niect that came to town about a fort- 
night ago. Her paents being lately 


dot, fc come to me, expetirg to have 
torn me in to geo a condition as to 
fet her up in a milliner's ſhop. Her fa- 
ther gave tourſcore pound with her for 
g ve vears; her time is out, and ſhe is 

Pretty A black gentle 


not ſiKteen: as 
weman as ever vou ſaw, a little woman, 


Which Ibn cr lordſhip likes: well 
maped, an in2 i complexion fer 
mf ang white 15 cer ! aw; | doubt not 
but your ip vill be of the ſame 
opinian. 8 ens 22 go down abm:t 
a mont'i lente, zept © can provide 
fer her, which. | at preſent: ner 
facher was ie Wh el um all he had 
died with hin, there is tour children 
leit defititutt; to if vour lordthip thinks 
it do make an 15pointmient where I Hall 
Walt on vih my once, by a linc or 
IO, 1 4 \ 1 v&rs or I hae: 
no place \ nh 1 me hou! 

he to cHtertain ; dι t honour, I told ts 
ſe ſhonid go with me to fee a gentle 
man, ry gbd friend ununez fo l 
leſire you to Kc noetig, of my letter, 
dy rea! 1 ant of 'te ways ot 
tie tor! lor! 1 delice tf you 
nter 72 C5 307 upon m 
ward a: kon. vr yo u the fen r 


E a 
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ever I m-ntiored her to, So I remain, 
var lordthip's molt humble fervant to 
Ecmmand. 


I beg of you to burn it when you 
have read it. 
4 


Ne CCLXXV. TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 


— les ANTICYAIS CAPUT INSANARIL Foo 


Hur. Ars POET. VIX. zœo-. 


A HEAD NO HELLEBORE CAN CURE, 


Was yefterday engaged in an aſ- 

lembly of virtuoſos, where ove cf 
them produced many cnnous obterva— 
tions which he had lately made in the 
anatomy of an human body. Another 
of the comp ny communicated to us ſe- 
veral wonderful diſceveries, w. nich he 
had alſo made on the {ome ſubiect, by 
the help of very fine glaiſes. This gave 
birth to a great variety of uncommon 
remarks, and furniſhed duſcourſe for the 
remaining put of the dav. 

The ditterent — which were 
ſtar ted on this occaſion, preiented to my 
imagination ſo many new ideas, that by 
mixing with thote which were already 
there, tacy employed my fancy :ll the 
Lift night, and compoled a very wild ex- 
travagant dieam. 

I was iurited, methought, to the diſ- 
{tion of a bcau's head, and of a co- 
quette's heart, which we both of them 
laid on a table betore us. An mwagi- 
nary operator opened the firſt with a 
great deal ot nicctv, winch, upon A CU - 
fory and ſuperficial view, appearcit! like 
the head of another man; but upon ap- 
plying our glafles to it, we mad a wry 
odd dice ny, namele, that what v. 
looked upon z brains, were not fc! bb 
_— but an 1 oi t ange materials 

ound up 11 that fi; ADE an 10 texture, and 
aan a. roget:! ner weit tl wonderful art in 
the ſeveral cuvities of the ſkull. Var, 
2s Homer tells vs, that the blood of tl. e 
gods is not real blood, but only ſome- 
thing ke it; e found that tie hian 
ef a beau :5 not a rcal brain, but ceny 
lomething le it, 

Tue pineal gland, which mary of our 
modern 22 phers tupp doe to be the 
feat of the foul, imelt very ſtrong of c- 
fence aud orange: flower water, and was 
cncompaticd with a kind of hor ny fub- 
ltance, cut into a thouſand little faces 
er mirrors, which were nnperecpt be 
to the naked exe, inſonwich that the for!, 
;f the;s had bun any hat, mult have 


been always taken up in contemplating 
her own beauries, 

We oblerved a large antrum or ca- 
vity in the ünciput, that was filled with 
ribhons, lace, and embroid« ry, wrought 
together n a meſt uric us piece of net- 
wo:k, the parts of which were likewiſe 
mperceptib.c to the naked eve. Ano. 
ther of thite antrums or cavities was 
ſtutfed wien inviſihle billet- doux, loves 
letters, Ppricked dances, and other trum- 
pery of the lame nature. In another 
we tound a kind of powder, which tet the 
whole company a inetring, and by the 
ſcent ducovered iticif to be right Spa- 
niſh. The ſeveral other cells were ſtored 
with commo:litics of the ſame kind, of 
which it wouid be tedious to give the 
reader an exact inventory. 

bg was a large cavity on each fd; 
of the heul, which I mutt not omit. 
That on the right tide was filled with 
fictions, flatteries, and falſhoods, vows, 
p "01; "ee, and proteſtations; that on the 

tt with aths and impreentions. T hers. 
illued out a duct from cach of these 
cells, which ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, anc 
paſicd forward in one common duct 
to the tip of it. We difcorercd lever: ' 
little roads or canals running from thc 
car into the brain, and took particula. 
care to trace them out through their fe 
vail pentages. One of them extends | 
et to @ rundle of fonnets and little 
muſical inſtruments. Others ended in 
teveral bladders which were filled eithe: 
with wind er troth. But the lazge canal 
entered into a great cavity of the ſkull. 
trom whence there went another cans: 
i to the tongue. This great cavity was 
filed with a "ki nd of pung y fabſtanc-, 
wich the French anato mile call gal:- 
matias, gu the Engliſh nonſenſe. 

The ſkins of the forchcad were ex - 
tremely tough and thick, and, what very 
mach ſurpriſed us, had not in them any 
ungle blead- vellcl that we were able to 

duicover, 
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diſcover, either with or without our 
glaſſes; from whence we concluded, that 
the party when alive muſt have been in- 
tircly deprived of the faculty of bluth- 
ing. 

The os cribriforme was exceedingly 
ſtuffed, and in ſome places damaged 
with ſnuff, We could not but take no- 
tice in particular of that ſmall muſcle 
which is not often diſcovered in diſſec- 
tions, and draws the noſe upwards, 
when it expreſſes the contempt which the 
owner of it has, upon ſeeing any thing 
he does not like, or hearing any thing 
he does not underſtand. I need not tell 
my learned reader, this is that muſcle 
which performs the motion ſo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when 
they taik of a man's cocking his nole, 
or playing the rhinoceros. 

We did not find any thing very re- 
markable in the eye, ſaving only, that 
the muſculi amatorii, or as we may 
tranſlate it into Englith, the ogling mut- 
cles, were very much worn and decayed 
with uſe; whereas, on the contrary, the 
elevator, or the muſcle which turns the 
eve towards heaven, did not appear to 
have been uſed at all. 

I have only mentioned in this diſſec- 
ion ſuch new ditcoveries as we were able 
to make, and have not taken any notice 
cl thoſe parts which are to he met with in 
common heads. As for the Kull, the 
face, and indeed the whole outward 
ſhape and figure of the head, we coull 
not diſcover any difference from what 


we obſerve in the heads of other men. 


We were informed, that the perſun t 
whom this head belonged, had patied 
for a man above five and thirty veurs; 
during which time he eat and drank like 
other people, dreſſed well, talked loud, 
laughed frequently, and on particul:a; 
occahons had acquitted himſeit tolera- 
bly at a ball or an aſſembly; to which 
one of the company added, that a cer- 
tain knot of ladies took him tor a wit. 
He was cut off in the flower of his ange 
by the blow of a paring - ſhovel, having 
been ſurpriſed by an eminent citizen, as 
he was tendering ſome civilities to his 
wite. 

When we had thoroughly examine! 
this head with all it's apartments, aue! 
it's ſeveral kinds of furniture, we pur 
up the brain, fuch as t was, wo it + 
proper place, and laid it adde un ler 
broad piece of ſcarlet cloth, in den 
be prepared, and kept in 2 great cp 
tory ot diſteions; our operator telling, 
us that the preparation would not b 
diſheult as that of ancther bram, tor tz: 
he had obſerved ſcveral of the litt e pip? 
and tubes which ran through the braun 
were already filed with a kind of mer 
curial ſubſtance, which bc looked wor: 
to be true quick -ſil ver. 

He applied himſelf in the next place 
to the coquette's heart, which he lik e- 
wite laid cpen with great dexterity. 
There occurreil to us man * particula, 1— 
ties in this diſſection; but being un eig - 
ing to burthen my readers memory tod 
much, I ſhall reterge this iubject for the 
ſpeculation of another Gay, L 
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MISCONDUCT SCREEN D HEHIND A 5SPECIGUS NAME, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Hope you have philoſophy enough 
to be capable of bearing the men- 

tion of your faults. Vour papers which 

regard the fallen part of the fair-{:x, 
are, I think, written with an indelicacy 
which makes them unworthy to be in- 
ſerted in the writings of a moraliſt who 
knows the world. I cinnot aliow that 
you are at liberty to obſerve _ the 
actions of mankind with the freedom 
which you ſeem to reſolve upon; at lcaſt 
H you do ſo, you ſhould take along 


with you the diſtinction of mapnere of 


the worid, according to the quality ant 
way of life of the perſons concerne.. 
A man cf breeding {peaks ut even mit- 
fertune among ladics, without givin 
it the moſt ter: ible atpet ic can vet: 
and this tenderneſs towards them, i. 
mich more to be preterved when vou 


{peak of vices. All mankind are (© far 


related, that care is bc taken, in thin ws 
to which all ate liable, yeu do not me"? » 
tion what concerns one in terms whict 
ſhall diiguit another. Thus to tell a 

3X rich 
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on man of the indigence of a kinſman 
of his, or abruptly inform a virtuous 
woman of the lapte of one who until 
then was in the lame degree of eſteem 
with herſelf, is in a kind involving 
each of them in ſome participation of 
thoſe difadvantages. It is therefore ex- 
pected from every writer, to treat his 
argument in ſuch a manner, as is molt 
proper to entertain the fort of readers to 
whom his diſcourte is directed. It is 
not neceiſiry when you write to the tea - 
table, that you ſhould draw vices which 
carry all the horror of ſhame and con- 
rempt: if you paint an impertinent ſelf- 
love, an artful glance, an affumed com- 
plexion, you ſay all which you ought 
to ſuppoſe they can be poſſibly guilty of. 
Wien you talk with this limitation, 
vou behave yourſelf fo as that you may 
expect others in converſation may fe- 
cond your railiery ; but when you do it 
1 a ſtile which every body elle forbears 
4, reſpect to their quality, they have an 
ealy remedy in forbearing to read yon, 
and hearing no more of their faults. A 
man that is now and then guiity of an 
.ntemperance is not to be called a 
n unkard; but the rule of polite rail- 
rx, is to ſpeak of a man's taults as if 
on loved him. Of this nature is what 
was ſaid by C. far: when one was ra- 
ing with an uncourtl; vchemence, aud 
broke ou.“ What mult we call him 
* who was taken in an intrigue with 
another man's wife? Cir aniwered 
very gravely—* A careleſs fellow.” This 
was at one” a reprimand tor ſpeaking of 
a crime which in thoſe days had nor th 
abhorrence aitending it as it ought, as 
well as in intimation that all inten. pe- 
rate behaviour before ſuperiors bots it 3 
aim, by 2conhng in a method unfit for 
the diene. A word to the wic. All 
F mean here to tay to you ie, that the 
mott froe perſon of quality cm go no 
{ wiher than being a kind woman; and 
von ſhould never lay of a man of figure 
worſe, than that he knows the world. 
Jun, Sir, your mott humble ſervant, 
Fraxcts COURTLY. 


Ge. SPEFCTATC?, 
Am a woman of an ant; potte! reputa- 
tion, and know nothing I have ever 


done which ſhould encourage foch inte 


' — 
I-nceg but here was one the other day, 
and he was dreſſod lxe a gentleman g, 
who rok the hiberty te name the worcls, 
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Luſty Fellow, in my preſence, I ou: 
not but you will reſent it in behalf of, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 

Cris. 


MAR. *PECTATOR, 


* OU lately put out a dreadful paper, 
wherein you promiſe a full accounr 

of the tate of criminal love; and call all 
the fair who have tranſgrefſed in that 
kind by one very rude name which I do 
not care to : but I defire to know 
of you whether I am or I am not one ot 
thoſe? My cafe is as follows. I am 
kept by an old bachelor, who took ne 
fo young, that I knew not how he can 
by me: he is a bencher of one of tic 
mns of court, a very gay healthy e 
man; which is a very lucky thing fc: 
him, who has been, he tells me, 
{cowrer, a ſcamperer, a breaker of win 
dows, and invader of conſtables, in the 
davs of yore, when all dominion endes 
with the day, and males and femalc- 
met helter ſkelter, and the ſcowerer: 
drove before them all who pretended to 
k cep up order or rule to the interruption 
of love and honour. This is his way 
ct talk, for he is very gay when he viii" 
me; but as his former knowledge ct 
the town has alarmed him into an in- 
:ncible jealouſy, he keeps me in a pai: 
of flippers, neat bodice, warm petti- 
coats, and my own hair woven in ring 
lets, after a manner, he ſays, he re 
members. I am not miſtreſs of one 
farthing of money, but have all necel\- 
ſaries provided for me, under the guard 
of one who procured for him while be 
had any detires to gratify. I know no- 
thing of a wench's lite, but the reputa- 
tion of it: I have a natural voice, and a 
pretty untaught Rep in dancing. His 
manner is to bring an old fellow whe 
has been his ſervant from his youth, 
and is grey headed: this man makes on 
the vioun u certain figgiſh noiſe to which 
I dance, and when that is over I ſing to 
him ſome loute air that has more wan- 
tonneis than muſic in it. You muſt 
have ſeen a {trange windowe: houſe near 
Hyde Park, which is fo built that no 
one Cn look out of Inv of the apart- 
rents; my rooms are after that manner, 
and I n-ver tee man, woman, or child, 
but in company with the two perſons 
alove-mentioned. He {ends me in all 
the hooks, pamphlets, plays, operas, 
and ſongs that came ont; and his ut- 
met 


moſt delight in me as a woman, is to 
talk over all his old amours in my pre- 
ſence, to play with my neck, fay * the 
© time was, give me a kiſs, and bid me 
to be ſure to follow the directions of my 
guardian, (the above mentioned lady} 
and I ſhall never want. The truth of 
my caſe is, I ſuppoſe, that I was edu- 
cated for a purpoſe he did not know he 
ſhould be unfit for when I came to years. 
Now, Sir, what I aſk of you, as a ca- 
ſaiſt, is to tell me how far in theſe cir- 
cumſtances I am innocent, though tub- 
miſſive; he guilty, though impotent? 
I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 
PUCLLLA, 


TO THE MAN CALLED THE SPEC- 
TAILOR. 


FRIEND, 


FORAS MUCH as at the birth of thy 

labour, thou didſt promite upon thy 
werd, that letting alone the vanities tha: 
do abound, thou wouidtt only endeavour 


to ſtrengthen the crooked morals of this 
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our Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair 
fpeeches, and admitted one of thy pa- 
pers, every day fave Sunday, into my 
houſe; for the edification of my davghter 
Tabitha, and to the end that Suſannah 
the wife of my boſom might profit there - 
by. But alas! my friend, I find that 
thou art a liar, and that the truth is not 
in thee; elſe why didit thou in a paper 
which thou didſt lately put forth, make 
mention of thoſe vain coverings for the 
heads of our femalcs, which thou loveſt 
to liken unto tulips, and which are late- 
ly ſprung up among us? Nay, why didſt 
thou make mention of them in ſuch a 
leeming, as if thon didft approve the 
invention, inſomuch that my daughter 
Tabitha beginneth to wax wanton, ard 
to luſt after thete focliſh vanities? Sure- 
ly thou doſt fee with the eyes of the flefl:. 
Verily therefore, unleſs thou doſt ſpeedi- 
ly amend and ſcave off following thine 
own imaginations, I will l-ave off thee. 
Thy frieud 25 hereafter thou vott de- 
mean thy elf. 

a I HEZEKIanH BROADBR 1: 


4 


— ASC ESTFET AR HOCTE DOCERT, 


Oviv. Mr. IB. iv. vs. 428. 


RECEIVE INSTRUCTION FROM AN ENEMY. 


Preſume I need not inform the polite 

part of my readers, that before our 
correſpondence with France was unhap- 
pily interrupted by the war, our ladies 
had all their faſhions from thence ; 
which the milliners took care to furniſh 
them with by means of a jointed baby, 
that came regularly over once a month, 
habited after the manner of the moſt 
eminent toaſts in Paris. 

Lam credibly informed, that even in 
the hotteſt time of the war, the {ex made 
ſeveral efforts, and raiſed large contri- 
butions towards the importation of this 
wooden Madamoiſelle. 

Whether the veſſel they ſet out was 
loſt or taken, or whether it's cargo was 
teized on by the officers of the cuitom- 
houſe as a piece of contraband goods, I 
have not yet been able to learn; it is, 
however, certain, their firſt attempts were 
without ſucceſs, to the no {mall diſap- 
pointment of our whole female world; 
but as their conſtancy and application, 
in 4 matter of lo great importance, can 


never be ſuſficiently commended, T am 
glad to find, that in tpite of all oppo- 
fition, they have at length carried their 
point, of which I received advice by the 
two following letters, | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

I Am to great a lover of whatever is 

French, that I lately diicarded an 
humble admirer, becauſe he neither 
{poke that tongue, nor drank claret. I 
have long bewailed, in fecret, the c114- 
mities of my ſex during the war, in 
all which time we have labour-d under 
the inſuppor table inventions of Engliſh 
tirewomen, who, though they fone- 
times copy indifferently well, can never 
compoſe with that guar they do in 
France. 

I was almot in deſſair of ever more 
ſecing a model from thut dear country, 
when laſt Sunday I overhcard a lady in 
the next pew to me, whiſper 1 
that at the Scven-Stars in King Street, 
Covent Garden, there was a Mauada- 
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moiſelle completely dreii-4 jult come 
trom Paris. 

I was in the utmoſt impatience during 
tie remaining part of the ſervice; and as 
won as ever it was over, having learnt 
the milliner's addreſe, I went directly 
to her houſe in King Street, but was 
told that the French lady was at a per- 
ſon of quality's in Pall Mall, and would 
not be back again until very late that 
night. I was therefore obliged to re- 
new my viſit early this morning, and 
had then a full view of the dear moppet 
from head to toot. 

You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, 
how ridiculouſly I find we have all 
been truſſed up during the war, and 
how inhaitely the French drets excels 
ours. 

The mantua has no leads in the 
ſleeves, and I hope we are nat lighter 
than the French ladies, ſo as to want that 
kind of hallaſt; the petticoat has nowh.1 - 
bone, but fits with an air altogether gal- 
Jantand degage: the coiffure is inexpreſſi- 
bly pretty, and in ſhort, the whole diets 
has a thouſand beauties in it, which I 
would not have as yet made too public, 

I thought fit, however, to give this 
notice, that you may not be ſurpriied 
at my appearing à la mode de Paris on 
the next birth-night. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 

TERAaMINTA. 


Within an hour after I had read this 
leiter, I received another trom the owner 
at the puppet, 


$18, 


O N Saturday laft, being the 12th in- 
tant, there arrived at my houſe in 
King dircet, Covent Garden, a French 
baby tor che year 1712. I have taken 
the utmoſt care to have her dreſſed by 
ite mot celebrated tire- women an 
mantua- makers in Paris, and do not 
nud that I have any reaſon to be forry 
for the expence I have been at in her 
cloaths and importation: however, as 
I know no perſon who is ſo good a judge 
of dreſs as yourſeif, if you pleale to call 
at my houſe in your way to the city, 
and take a view of her, I promile to 
amend whatever you ſhall diſapprove in 
vour next paper, before I exhibit her as 
a pattern to the public, I am, Sir, 
your molt humble admirer, and molt 
obedient fervant, 

f BETTY CRoss-Srircu. 


As I am willing to do any thing in 
reaſon for the fervice of my country- 
women, and had much rather prevent 
faults than fin them, I went laſt night 
to the houle of the above-mertioned 
Mrs. Crols-ſtitch. As ſoon as I en- 
tered, the mai of the ſhop, who, I 
ſuppoſe, was prepared for my coming, 
without aſking me any queltions, is + 
troduced me to the littie damſcel, and 
ran away to call her mittrels. 

The puppet was dreſſed in a cherry - 
coloured gown and petticoat, with a 
ſhort working apron over 1t, which di- 
covered her hape to the moſt advant: ge, 
Her hair was cut and divided very 
prettily, with ſeveral ribbons ſtuck up 
and - down init. The milliner alture 
me, that her complexion was ſuch as 
was worn by all the ladies of the beſt 
faſhion in Paris. [cr head was cu 
tremely high, oz witch ſuhject havir g 
long ſince declared my ſentiments,. 1 
mail tay nothing more to it at preſent. 
I was alto offended at a Imall patch the 
wore on her vreatt, which J cannot lup- 
pole is placed there wii any goud 
deſign. 

Her necklace was of an immodcrate 
length, being tied betore in ſuch a 
manner, that the two ends bung GOWN 
to her girdle; but whether theie twppiy 
the place of kifing-itrings in our cne- 
my's country, and whether our Britich 
ladies have any occaſion for them, I 
ſhall leave to their ferious confideration, 

After having oblerved the particutirs 
of her dreſs, as I was taking a view of 
it altogether, the ſhop-maid, who is 3 

t wench, told me that Madamotiſe!! 

ail ſomething very curious in the tying 
of her garters; but as I pay due reipect 
even to a pair of ſticks when they are 
under petticoats, I did not examine into 
that particular. 

Upon the whole, I was well enough 

leated with the appearance of this gay 
— and the more lo becaute ſhe was 
not talkative, a quality very rarely to be 
met with in the reſt of her country- 
women. : 

As I was taking my leave, the mil- 
liner farther informed me, that with the 
aſſiſtance of a watch-maker, ho was 
her neighbour, and the ingenious Mr. 
Powel, the had alſo contrived another 
uppet, which by the help of ſeveral 
lite ſprings to be wound up within it, 
could move all it's limbs, and that ſhe 
had ſent it over to her correſpondent in 
Paris to be taught the various * 

an 
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and bendings of the head, the rings 
of the boſom, the courteſey and re- 
covery, the genteel trip, and the agree- 
able jet, as they are now practlec at the 
court of France. 

She adde that ſhe hoped ſhe miglit 
depend upon having my encourage- 
ment as ſoon as it arrived; but as this 
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was a petition of too great importance 
to be anfwered extempore, I left her 
without reply, and made the heſt of my 
war to Will Heneycomb's lodgings, 
whithout whoſe advice I never com- 
m'rnicate any thing to the public of this 
natures X 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 1s. 


j FMOrFSEC) MALLETM 


REPENTES PER HUMUM 


Hor. Er. 1. 11%. 2. VER. 250, 


T RATHER CHOOSE A LOW AND CPEEPING STILE. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
In, 

OUR having done conſiderahle ſer- 

vices in this great city, by rectify- 

ing the ditorders of families, and ſeveral 
wives having preferred your advice and 
directions to thoſe of their huſbands, 
«mbouldens me to apply to you at this 
time. I am 4 ſhop-keeper, and though 
hut a voung man, I find by experience 
that nothing but the utmoſt diligence 
both cf huſband and wife, among trid- 
ing people, can keep affairs in any tolera- 
ble order. My wife at the beginning of 
cur eſtahlimment ſhewed herſelf very 
aitting to me in my buũneſs as much as 
could lie in her way, and I have reaton 
to believe it was with her inclination; 
but of late the has got acquainte(l with a 
ſchoolman, who values himſeit for his 
great knowledge in the Greek tongue. 
He entertains her frequently in the thop 
with diſcourſes of the beauties and ex- 
cellencies of that language; and repeats 
to her ſeveral paſſages out of the Greek 
ets, wherein he tells her there is un- 
tpeakable harmony and agreeable ſounds 
that all other languages are _ unac- 
quainted with. He has fo infatuated 
her with his jargon, that inltead of 
uſing her former diligence in the ſnop, 
ſhe now neglcRs the affairs of the houſe, 
and is wholly taken up with her tutor in 
earning by heart ſcraps of Greek, 
which ſhe vents upon all occations. 
She told me {ſome days ago, that 
whereas I uſe ſome Latin inſcrip- 
tions in my ſhop, the advited me with a 
great deal of concern to have them 
changed into Greek; it being a langnage 
leſs underſtood, would be more con- 
for wable to the myitery of my profeſſion; 


that our good frien woull be aff. ſting 
to us in this work; and that a certain 
faculty of gentlemen would find them 
ſelves fo much oblige to me, tht 
they would infalibly make mv tortune: 
in ſhort, her frequent importunities up- 
on this and other impertinencies of ths 
like nature make me very unraly; and 
if vour remonſtrances have no moe 
ettect upon hr than mine, T am afr4'2 
I ſhall be obliged to ruin met to pres 
cure her a ſettlement at Oxtort with he: 
tutor, tor ſhe :s already too ma for Bus 
lam. Now, Sir, you fee the danger my 
family is expo!edto, and the likehhocd af 
my wite*s becoming both troubleſo:ne and 
uſelels, unleſs her 1eading herſelf ia your 
paper may make her ichect. She is 10 
very learned that I cant pretend by 
word of mouth to argue with her. She 
laughed out at your ending a paper 112 
Greek, and faid it was a hint to women 
of literature, and very civil not to tran! - 
late it to expoſe them to the vulgar, 
You fee how it is with, Sir, veur hum - 
ble tervant. ; 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


T* you have that humanity and coin- 
allion in your nature that you take 
fach pains to make one think you have, 
you will not denv Your advice to a dt 
treſſed damſel, who intends to be de— 
termined by your judgment in a mts 
ter of great importonce to her. You 
mult know then, there is an acrecable 
zoung fellow, to whote perton, wit, aud 
CR no body makes ary obiection, 
that pretends to have been long in love 
with me. To this I mult. add, he- 
ther it procres from the vanity of my 
nature, or he tecming fincerity of my 
: Over, 
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lover, I will not pretend to ſay, that I 
verily believe he has a real value for me; 
which if true, you will allow may juſtly 
augment his merit with his miſtrets. In 
mort, IT am fo ſenſible ot his good qua- 
Eties, and what I owe to his paſſion, 
that I think 1 could ſooner reſolve to 
give up my liberty to him than any body 
elle, were there not an objection to be 
made to his fortunes, in regard they do 
not anſwer the utmoſt mine may expect, 
and are not ſuſhcient to ſecure me from 
undergoing the repreachtul phraſe, fo 
commonly uſed, that ſhe has plaved the 
tool. Now, though I am one of thoſe 
c who heartily defpiſe equipage, dia- 
monds, and a coxcomb, yet fince ſuch 
„ppoſite notions from mine prevail in 
the world, even amongſt the belt, and 
iuch as are elteemed the molt prudent 
people, I cannot find in my heart to 
reſclve upon incurring the cenſure of 
thoſe wite folks, which I am conſcious 
I thall do, if when I center into a mar- 
ried ſtate, I diſcover a thought beyond 
that of equalling, if not advancing my 
fortunes. Under this difficulty I now 
bour, not being in the leaſt deter- 
mined whether I ſhall be governed by 
the vain world, and the frequent ex- 
amples I meet with, or hearken to ihe 
voice of my lover, and the motions I 
find in my heart in favour of him. Sir, 
your opinion and advice in this affair, 
is the only thing I know can turn the 
balance; and which I earneſtly entreat 
I may receive ſoon; for until I have 
your thoughts upon it, I am engaged 
not to give my ſwain a final dil- 
charge. 

Beſides the particular obligation you 
will lay on me, by giving this ſubject 
room in one of your papers, it is pol- 
ſible it may be of uſe to ſome others of 
my ſex, who will be as grateful for the 
tarour as, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


FLORINDA, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


P.S. To tell — the truth, 'T am 
married to him already, but pray fay 
ſomething to juſtify me. 


* OU will forgive us eſſors of 
muſe if we make a fecon( appli. 
cation to you, in order to promote our 
defign of exhibiting entertainments of 
mute in York Buildings. It is induſ- 
triouſly inſinuated that our intention is 
to deit1 oy operas in general, but we beg 
ot you to inſert this plain explanation 
of ourſelves in your paper. Our pur. 
pole is only to improve our circum- 
ſtances, by improving the art which we 
profeſs. We tee it utterly deſtroyed at 
preſent, and as we were the perſons who 
introduced operas, we think it a ground- 
leis imputation that we ſhould ſet up 
againſt the opera itſelf. What we pre- 
tend to aſſert is, that the longs of diffe. 
rent authors injudiciouſiy put together, 
and a foreign tone and manner which 
are expected in every thing now per- 
formed amonꝑſt us, has put muſic ittelf 
to a tand; inſomuch that the ears of the 
people cannot now be entertained with 
any thing but what has an impertinent 
gaiety, without any jult ſpirit, or a lan- 
guifl:ment of notes, without any paſſion 
or common ſenſe. We hope thote per- 
ſuns of ſenſe and quality who have done 
us the honour to ſubſcribe, will not be 
aſhamed of their patronage towards us, 
and not receive impreſſions that patron - 
iſing us is being for or againſt the opera, 
but truly promoting their own diverſions 
in a more juſt and elegant manner than 
has been hitherto performed. - We are, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervants, 
THOMAS CLAYTON. 
NicoLlixo HAxu. 
CHARLES DIEUPART. 


There will be no performances in 
York Buildings until after that of the 
fubicripuon, 7 
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No CCLXXIX. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 


REDDERE PERSONA SCIT CONVENIENTIA cuir. 


Hon. Aus PotT. vere 116. 


HE KNOWS WHAT BEST HSEFITS FACH CHARACTER. 


E have already taken a general 

ſurvey of the table and charac- 
ters in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. The 
parts which remain to be conſ dere, 
according to Ariſtotle's method, are 
the lentiments and language. Before I 
enter upon the firſt of theſe, I muit ad- 
vertiſe my reader, that it is my deſign, 
as ſoon as I have finiſhed my general re- 
gections on theſe four ſeveral heads, to 
give particular inftances out of the poem 
hich 3s now betore us of beauties and 
:mperfe&tions which may be obſerved 
under each of them, as alſo of fuch 
other particulars as may not properly 
fall under any of them. This I thonght 
fit to premiſe, that the reader may not 
;udge too haſtily of this piece of criticiſm, 
or look upon it as imperfect, before he 
has ſeen the whole extent of it. 

The ſentiments in an epic poem are 
the thoughts and behavicur which the 
author aſcribes to the perſons whom he in- 
troduces, and are juſt when they are con- 
formable to the characters of the ſeveral 
perſons. The ſentiments have likewiſe 
a relation to things as well as perſons, 
and are then perfect when they are tuch 
as are adapted to the ſubject. If in ei- 
ther of theſe caſes the poet endeavours 
to argue or explain, to magnity or di- 
miniſh, to raiſe love or hatred, pity or 
terror, or any other paſſion, we ought 
to conſider whether the 828 = 
makes ule of are or thoſe ends. 
Homer is kd bs hs critics for his 
defect as to this particular in ſeveral 
parts of the Iliad and Odyſſey, though 
at the ſame time thoſe, who have treated 
this great poet with candour, have at- 
tributed this defect to the times in which 
be lived. It was the fault of the age, 
and not of Homer, if there wants that 
dclicacy in ſome of his ſentiments, which 
now appears in the works of men of a 


much inferior genius. Beſiddes, if there 
are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, 
there is an infinite beauty in the greateſt 
part of them. In ſhort, it there are 
many poets who would not have fallen 


into the meanncſs of ſome of his ſent:. 
ments, there are none who could have 
riſen up to the greatneſs of others. Vi: - 
gil has excelled al} others in the pro- 
priety of his ſentiments. Milton hine= 
likewiſe very much in this particular: 
nor mult we omit one confid-ration which 
adds to his honour an reputation. Ho- 
mer and Virgil introduced perſons whote 
characters are commonly known among 
men, avd tuch as are to be met wit; 
either in hitory, or in ordinary convert la- 
ton. liſton's characters, mott of tec. 
lie out of rature, and were to be formed 
purtiy by his own invention. It ſhews 
a gicater genus n Shakeſpeare to have 
drivwn tis Cilyban, than his Hotſpur 
or Julius Criar: the one was to be (1p. 
plied out of his own imagination, where - 
as the other might have been formed 
upon tradition, hittorp, and chfervation. 
It was much eaticr, kcttore, for lig 
mer to find proper ſeutiments for an 21 
ſembly of Grecian generals, than tor 
Nliiton to d:ivernty his internal council 
w:th proper characters, and inſpire them 
witn a variety of tentiments. The loves 
ot Dido and Entas are only copies of 
whit has paſſed between cther perſons- 
Adam and Eve, before the fall, are 3 
ditterent ſpecies from that of mankin!, 
who are Heſcended from them; and none 
but a pcet of the mott unhounded u- 
vention, and the moſt exquiſite juds;- 
ment, could have filled their convertatiun 
and hehaviour with fo many apt circum - 

ſtances during their ſtate of innocerce. 
Ne: 's it {ufficient for an epic poem 
to be fiiied with fuch thoughts as are 
natural, unleſs it abound alſo with 
fuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this 
articular tails ſhort of Homer. He 
— not indeed fo many thoughts that 
are low and vuigar; but at the fame 
time has not fo many thoughts that 
are ſublime and noble. The truth 
of it is, Virgil ſeldom rifes into very 
afton:ſhing ſentiments, where he is not 
fired by the I'::d, He every where 
charms and pics us by the force of 
his 
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his own genius; but ſeldom elevates and 
tranſports us where ne does not fetch his 
hints from Homer. 

Milton's chict talent, and indeed his 
diſtinguiſhing excellence, lies in the ſu- 
blimity of his thoughts. There are 
others of the mocderns who rival him in 
every other part of poetry; but in the 
greatne(s of his ſentiments he triumphs 
over all the pocts both modern and an- 
cient, Homer only excepted. It is im- 
poſſible for the imagination of man to 
diitend itfeif with greater ideas, than 
rhoſe which he has laid together in his 
fit, ſecond, and fixth books. The 
ſeventh, which d-ſcribes the creation of 
the world, is likcwiſe wonderfully fu- 
hlime, though nat fo apt to thr up emo- 
rian in the mind of the rea ler, nor con- 
1equently fo perfect m the epic way of 
writing, becauſe it is füled with lefs 
action. Let the judicious reader com- 
pre what Longinus has ovterved on fe- 
veral paſſages in Hamer, and he will 
fnd parallels for moit of them in the 
Parndiic Loſt. 

From what has been ſail we may in- 
fer, that as there are two xinds of ſen- 
timents, the natural and the ſulime, 
which are always to be purſued in an 
heroic poem, there are allo two kinds 
of thoughts which are carefully to be 
2voided. The firſt are uch as are af- 
tected and unnatural; the trcond fuch 
as are mean and vulgar. As for the 
firſt kind of thoughts, we meet with lit - 
tle or nothing that is like them in Virgil: 
de has none of thole trifling points and 
puerilities that are ſo often to be met 
with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic 
turns of Lucan, none of thoſe ſwelling 
tentiments which are ſo frequent in 
Statins and Claudian, none of thoſe 
mixed embelliſhments of Taſſo. Every 
thing is juſt and natural. His fenti- 
ments ſhew that he had a perfect inſight 
into human nature, and that he knew 
every thing which was thc molt proper 
to affect it. 

Mr. Dryden has in me places, 
which I may hercalter take notice of, 
milrepreſeated Virgil's way of thinking 
as to this partienlar, in the tranſlation 
he has given us of the neid. I do 
not remember that Homer any where 
fails into the faults above-mentioned, 
which were indeed the falſe reinements 
of later agr. Milton, it mutt be con- 
t-#-4, has ſometimes erred in this re- 
t, 23 | (hait ſhew more at large in 
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another paper; though conſidering how 
all the poets of the age in which he writ 
were infected with this wrong way of 
thinking, he is rather to be admired that 
he did not give more into it, than that 
he did ſometimes comply with the vi- 
cious taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much 
among modern writers. 

But fince ſeveral thoughts may be na- 
tural which are low — grovelling, an 
epic poet ſhould not only avoid ſuch ſen- 
timents as are unnatural or affected, but 
allo ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Ho- 
mer has opened a great field of raillery 
to men of more 4 than tneſs 
of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome of 
his ſentiments. But, as I have before 
ſad, theſe are rather to he imputed to 
the timplicity of the age in which he 
lived; to which I may alſo add, of that 
which he delcribed, than to any imper- 
fetion in that divine poet. Zoilus, 
among the ancients, and Monficur Per- 
rault, among the moderns, puſhed their 
ri licule very far upon him, on account 
e {ome tuck ſentiments. There is no 
blemiſh to be obſerved in Virgil under 
tuis head, and but a very few in Milton. 

I (hail give but one inttance of thi: 
npropriety of thought in Homer, and 
at the fame time compare it with an in- 
ſtance of the fame nature, both in Vir- 
gil and Milton. Sentiments, which 
raiſe laughter, can very ſeldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whots butine!s it is to excite paſ- 
tons of a much nobler nature. Homer, 
however, in his characters of Vulcan 
and Therites, in his ſtory of Mars and 
Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and 
in other paſſages, has been obſerved to 
have lapſed into the burleſque character. 
and to have departed from that ſerious 
air which {ems eſſential to the mag ni- 
ficence of an epic poem. I remember 
but one laugh in the whole ZEneid, 
which riſes in the fiſth hook, upon Mo- 
nœtes, where he is repreſented as thrown 
overboard, and drying himielf upon a 
rock. But this piece of mirth is fo vc! 
timed, that the fevereſt critic can have 
nothing to ſay againſt it; for it is in tlic 
hook of games and diverſions, whicre 
the reader's mind may be ſuppoled to be 
ſufficiently relaxed for ſich an enter- 
tainment. The only piece of pleaſantiy 
in Paradiſe Loft, is where the evil ſpirits 
are deſcribed as rallying the angels upon 
the ſucceſs cf their new - inventeti art1i- 
ry. This patlage I iook upon to - 

ine 
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the moſt exceptionable in the whole 
poem, as being nothing elſe but a ſtring 
cf puns, and thoſe too very indifferent 
ones. 


Vatan behcld their plight, 
And tn» his mates thus in derifion cal''d. 
O friends, why come not on thoſe victors 
proud! 
Fre- while they fierce were coming, and 
© when we 
© To entertain them fair with open front, 
And breaſt, (what couid we more?) pro- 
« pounding terms : 
© Of compoſition, ſtraight they chang'd their 
© minds, 
Tito off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell 
As they would dance: yet for a dance they 
© ſeem'd 


s 3om-what extravagant, and wild; perhaps 
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For joy of offer'd peace; but I ſuppoſe 

If our propoſals once again were bcard, 

© We ſhould compel them to a quick reſu/:.” 

To whom thus Belial in like gameſome 

mood: 

© Leader, the terms we ſent were terms of 
© weight, 

© Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd 
© homez 

Such as we might perceĩve amus'd them all, 

© And fumbled many: who receives them 
© right, 

© Had need from head to foot well underſtand; 

© Not underſtoad, this gift they have befide:, 

© They ſhew us when our foes walk rot 
© upright.” 

Thus the among themſelves in pleaſant 

vein 

Stood ſcoffing 

I. 
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PAINCIPIBUS PFLACUISSE VIRIS NON UE TIMA LAUS FST, 


Hor. Er. xvit. IB. 1. VER. 75 


T” PLEASE TRE CPEAT IS NGT THE S$MALLEST PRAISE. 


* deſire of pleaſing makes 2 man 
agreeable or unwelcome to thoſe 
with whom he converſes, according to 
the motive from which that inclination 
appears to flow, If your concern for 
pleaũng others ariſes from innate benc- 
valence, it never fails of ſucceſs; if 
from a vanity to excel, it's diſappoint- 
ment is no leſs certain, What we call 
an agreeable man, is he who is endowed 
with the natural bent to do acceptable 
things from a delight he takes in them 
merely as ſuch; and the affectation of 
that character is what conſtitutes a fop. 
Under theſe leaders one may draw up 
all thoſe who make any manner of fi- 
gure, except in dumb ſhow. A ra- 
tional and ſelect converſation is com- 
poſed of perſons, who have the talent 
of pleaſing with delicacy of fentiments 
flowing from habitual chaftityof thought ; 
but mixed company is frequently made 
ap of pretenders to mirth, and is uſu- 
ally peſtered with conttrained, obſcene, 
and painful witticiſms. Now and then 
you meet with a man, fo exactly form- 
ed for pleaſing, that it is no matter what 
he is doing or fayiag, that is to ſay, 
that there need no manner of importance 
in it, to make him gain upon every 
body who hears or bcholds him. This 
Felicity is not the gift of nature only, 
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but mult be attended with happy cir- 
cumſtances, which add a dignity to the 
familiar behaviour which vittinguiſkes 
him whom we call an agreeable man. 
It is from this that every body loves 
and eſteems Polycarpus. He is in the 
vigour of his age and the gaiety of life, 
but has paſſed through very conſpicuous 
ſcenes in it; though no ſoldier, he has 
ſhared the danger, and acted with great 
gallantry and gencrofity on a decifive 
day of battle. To have thoſe qualities 
which only make other men confpicuous 
in the world as it were ſupernumerary 
to him, is a circumſtance which gives 
weight to his moſt indifferent actions; 
for as a known credit is ready caſh to a 
trader, fo is acknowledged merit im- 
mediate diſtinftion, and ſerves in the 
place of equipage to a gentleman. This 
renders Polycarpus graceful in mirth, 
important in butfinets, and regarded 
with love, in every ordinary occurrence. 
But not to dwell upon characters which 
have ſuch particular recommendations 
to our hearts, let us turn our thought 
rather to the methods of pleaſing which 
muſt carry men through the world who 
cannot pretend to ſuch advantages. 
Falling in with the particular humour 
or manner of ene above you, abſtracted 
from the general rules of good behavi- 
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our, is the life of a flave. A 
differs in nothing from the meaneſt ſer- 
vant, but that the footman hires him- 
ſelf for bodily labour, ſubjefted to go 
and come at the will of his maſter, but 
the other gives up his v war is 
ſti to ſpeak, a eſſes to 
think after the _ of 2 he 
courts. This ſervitude to a patron, in 
an honeſt nature, would he more griev- 
ous than that of wearing his livery ; 
therefore we will ſpeak of thoſe methods 
only, which are worthy and ingenuous. 
The happy talent of — 1 
thoſe above you or below you, s to 
be wholly owing to the opinion they 
have of your ſincerity. This quality is 
to attend the agreeable man in all the 
actions of his life; and I think there 
need no more be ſaid in honour of it, 
than that it is what forces the approba- 
tion even of your opponents. The 
guilty man has an honour for the judge 
who with juſtice pronounces againſt him 
the ſentence of death itſelf. The au- 
thor of the ſentence at the head of this 
per, was an excellent judge of human 
life, and paſted his own in company the 
moſt agreeable that ever was in the world. 
Auguſtus lived amongf his friends as if 
he had his fortune to make in his own 
court: candour and affability, accom- 
panied with as much power as ever 
mortal was veſted with, were what made 
him in the utmoſt manner agreeable 
among a ſet of admirable men, who had 
thoughts too high for ambition, and 
views too large to be gratified by what 
he could give them in the diſpoſal of an 
empire, without the pleaſures of their 
mutual converiation. A certain una- 
nimity of taſte and judgment, which is 
natural to all of the fame order in the 
tpecies, was the hand of this ſociety; 
an:! the emperor aſſumed no figure in it, 
but what he thought was his due from 
his private talents and qualificatiuns, as 
they contributed to advance the plea- 
ſures and ſentunents of the company. 
Cunning people, hvpocrites, all who 
are but half virtuous, or half wile, ae 
mcapable of — the refined pleaſure 
of meh an equal company as could 
wholiy excinde the regard of fortune in 
their converſations, Horace, in the 
diſcourſe from whence I take the hint 
of the preſent ſpeculation, iays down 
excelient rules for conduct in conver- 
facion with meu of power; but he ſpeaks 
x with au av oi one wiv had no need 
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of ſuch an application for any thing 
which related to himſelf, It ſhews he 
underſtood what it was to be a ſkilful 
courtier, by juſt admonitions again 
importunity, and ſhewing how forcible 
it was to _ modeſtly of your own 
wants. There is indeed ſomething ſo 
ſhameleſs in taking all opportunities t9 
ſpeak of your own affairs, that he who 
is guilty of it towards him on whom he 
depends, fares like the - who 
expoſes his ſores, which inſtead of mor. 
ing compaſſion makes the man he begs 
of turn away from the object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, 
but I remember about ſixteen years ago 
an honeſt fellow, who ſo juſtly unde: - 
ſtood how difagreeable the mention c 

rance of his wants would mak, 
him, that I have often reflected upon 
him as a counterpart of Irus, whom | 
have formerly mentioned. This man, 
whom I have miſſed for ſome years in 
my walks, and have heard was fomc 
way employed about the army, made it 
a maxim, that good wigs, delicate linen, 
and a chearful air, were to a poor de- 
pendent the fame that working · tools ae 
to à poor artificer. It was no ſmall en- 
tertainment to me, who knew his cir- 
cumſtances, to ſee him, who had faſted 
two days, attribute the thinneſs the. 
told him of to the violence of ſome gu- 
lantries he had lately been guilty of. 
The ſkilful diſſembler carried this or 
with the utmoſt addreſs; and if as; 
ſuſpeed his affairs were narrow, is wa 
attributed to indulging himſelf in ſome 
faſhionable vice rather than an ww 
oachable poverty, which faved hi: 
— with thoſe on whom he depended. 

The main art is to be as little trouble- 
ſome as you can, and make all you hope 
for come rather as a favour from your 

tron than claim from you. But I am 
— prating of what is the method of 
pleaſing ſo as to fucceed in the worl(, 
when there are crowds who have, in 
city, town, court, and country, arrive. 
at conſiderable acquifitions, and ye: 
ſcein incapable of acting in any conſtant 
tenor of life, but have gone on from 
one ſueceſsful error to another: there- 
fore I think I may ſnhorten this enquiry 
after the method of pleaſing; and as the 
old beau ſaid to his ſon, once for all— 
* Pray, Jack, be a fine gentleman,” ſo 
may TI, to my reader, abridge my in- 
ſtructions, and finiſh the art of pleaſing. 
iu a word Be rich.” 
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Ne CCLXXXI. TUESDAY, JANUARY 22. 


PECTORIBUS INHIANS SPIRANTIA CONSULIT EXTA-. 


Viac. EN. iv. vE£R. 64. 


ANXIOUS THE REEKING ENTRAILS HE CONSULTS. 


AVING already given an account 
of the diſſection ot a Beau's Head, 
with the ſeveral diſcoveries made on that 
occahon; I ſhall here, according to my 
promiſe, enter upon the diſſection of a 
Coquette's Heart, and communicate to 
the public ſuch particularities as we ob- 
{.rved in that curious piece of anatomy. 
I ſhoul-] perhaps have waved this un- 
dertaking, pad not I been put in mind 
of my promiſe by feveral of my un- 
known correſpondents, who are very 
importunate with me to make an ex- 
ample of the coquette, as I have already 
done of the beau. It is therefore in 
compliance with the requeſt of friends, 
that I have looked over the minutes of 
my former dream, in order to give the 
public an exact relation of it, which I 
thall enter upon without farther preface. 
Our operator, before he engaged in 
this viſionary diſſection, told us, that 
there was nothing in his art more diffi- 
cult than to lay open the heart of a co- 
quette, by reaſon of the many labyrinths 
and receſſes which are to be found in it, 
and which do not appear in the heart of 
any other animal. 

He deſired us firſt of all to obſerve 
the pericardium, or outward cafe of the 
heart, which we did very attentively; 
and by the help of our glaſſes diſcerned 
in it millions of little ſcars, which ſcem- 
ed to have been occaſioned by the points 
of innumerable darts and arrows, that 
from time to time had glanced upon the 
outward coat; though we could not dil- 
cover the ſmalleſt orifice, by which any 
of them had entered and pierced the in.. 
ward ſubſtance, 

Every ſmatterer in anatomy knows 
that this pericardjum, or caſe of the 
heart, contains in it a thin reddiſh li- 
quor, ſuppoſed to be bred fram the va- 
pours which exhale out of the heart, 
and, being ſlopped here, are condenſed 
into this watery ſubſtance. Upon exa- 
mining this liquor, we found that it had 
in it all the qualities of that ſpirit which 


is made vſe of in the thermometen, to 
ſhew the change of weather. ; 

Nor muſt I here omit an experiment 
one of the company aſſured us he him- 
ſelf had made with this liquor, which 
he found in great quantity about the 
heart of a coquette whom he had for- 
merly diſſected. He affirmed to us, that 
he had actually incloſed it in a ſmall 
tube made after the manner of a wea- 
ther-glaſs; but that inſtead of acquaint- 
ing him with the variations of the at- 
moſphere, it ſhewed him the qualities 
of thoſe perſons who entered the room 
where it ſtood, He affirmed alſo, that 
it roſe at the approach of a plume of 
feathers, an embroidered coat, or 2 pair 
of fringed gloves; and that it fell as ſoon 
as an ill-ſhaped periwig, a clumſy pair 


of ſhoes, or an unfaſhionable coat, came 


into his houſe : nay, he proceeded ſo far 
as to aſſure us, that upon his laughing 
aloud when he ſtood by it, the liquor 
mounted very ſenſibly, and immediately 
ſunk again upon his looking ſerious. 
In ſhort, he told us, that he knew very 
well by this invention whenever he had 
a man of ſenſe or a coxcomb in his 
room. . : 

Having cleared away the pericardium, 
or the caſe and liquor above-mentioned, 


*we came to the heart itſelf. The out- 


ward ſurface of it was extremely flip- 
pery, and the mucro, or point, fo very 
cold withal, that, upon endeavouring to 
take hold of it, it glided through the 
fingers like a ſmooth piece of ice. 
fibres were turned and twiſted in 
a more intricate and ed manner 
than they are uſually found in other 
hearts; inſomuch that the whole heart 
was wound up together in a Gordian 
knot, and muſt have ad very uregue + 
lar and unequal motions, whilſt it was 
employ in it's vital function. 

One tung we thought very obſerv- 
able, namely, that vpon 2 all 
the veſſels which came into it or ued 
out of it, we could not diſcover any 
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communication that it had with the 
tongue. | 
We could not but take notice like- 
wiſe, that ſeveral of thoie little nei ves in 
the heart which are affected by the ſenti- 
ments of love, hatred, and other paſ- 
ſions, did not deſcend to this before us 
from the brain, but frem the mulcles 
which he about the eve. 
- Upen weighing the heart in my hand, 
IT found it to be extremely light, and 
eonicquently very hollow, which I did 
not wander at, when, upon looking into 


the inſide of it, I faw multitudes of 


cells and cavities running ore within 
another, as our hiitorians deſcribe the 
apartments of Roſamond's buwer. Se- 
veral of theſe little hollows were ſtuffed 
with innumerable ſorts of trifles, which 
I mall forbear giving any particular ac- 
count of, and ſhall therefore only take 
notice of what lay firſt and uppermott, 
which, upon our untolding it, and ap- 
plying our microſcopes to it, appeared 
to be a flame-coloured hood. 

We are informed that the lady of this 
heart, when living, received the ad- 
dreſſes of ſeveral who made love to her, 
and did not only give each of them en- 
couragement, but made every one the 
coaverſed with beiieve that ſhe regarded 
him with an eye of kindneſs; for which 
reaſon we expected to have ſcen the im- 
preſſion of multitudes of faces among 
the ſeveral plaits and foldings of the 
heart; but to our great ſurprile not a 
fingle print of this nature diſcovered it- 
{eli until we came into the very core 
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and center of it. We there obſerve a 
little figure, which, upon applying ou 
glaftes to it, appeared dreſſed in a very 
fantaſtic manner. The more I looked 
upon it, the more I thought I had ſcen 
the face before, but — not pothbiy 
recollect either the place or time; when, 
at length, one of the company, why 
had examined this figure more niccly 
than the reſt, ſhewed us plainly by the 
make of it's face, and the ſeveral tw ns 
of it's tcatures, that the little idol which 
was thus ledged in the very middle of 
the heart was the deceaſed beau, Whole 
head I gave ſome account of in my 1:(t 
Tueſday's paper. 

As foon as we had finified our dil. 
ſection, we reſol ved to make an experi- 
ment of the heart, not being able to de- 
termine among ourſelves the nature of 
it's ſubſtance, which differed in fo mony 
particulars from that of the heart in 
other females. Accordingly we laid it 
into a pan of burning coals, when we 
obſerved in it a certain ſaiamanirine 
quality, that made it capable of living 
in the midit of ine and flame, without 
being conſumed, or ſo much as ſinged. 

As we were «miring this ſtrange 

hznomenon, and ſtanding round te 
— in a circle, it gave a moſt procli- 
gious ſigh or rather crack, and diſperſed 
all at once in {moke and vapour. This 
imaginary noiie, which meihought was 
louder than the burſt of a cannon, pr 
duced ſuch a violent ſhake in my brain, 
that it diſſipated the fumes of fleep, and 
left me in an inſtant broad awake. L 
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— 8 r ES INCENTA FUTURE 


HOPES AND FEARS IN EQUAL BALANCE LAID. 


T is a lamentable thing that every 
man is full of complaints, and con- 
ſtantly uttering fente»ces againit the 
fickleneſs of fortune, when people ge- 
nerally bring upon themſelves all the ca- 
Jamities they fall into, and are conſtant - 
ly heaping up matter for their own ſor- 
row and difappointnient. That which 
produces the greateſt part of the delu- 
nans of mankind, is a falſe hope which 


prople indulge with fo ſanguine a flat- 


very to themſelves, that their hearts are 
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bent upon fantaſtical advantages which 
they had no reaſon to believe ſhould ever 
have arrived to them. By this unjust 
meaſure of calculating their happine!s, 
they often mourn with real affliction for 
imaginary lofſes. When I am talking 
of this unhappy way cf accounting for 
curſelves, I cannot but reflect upon 3 


particular ſet of people, who, in their 


own favour, reſolve every thing that is 
poiſthle into what is probable, and then 
reckon on that probability as on what 

mult 
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muſt certainly happen. Will Honey- 
comb, upon my obſerving his looking 
on a lady with ſome particular atten- 
tion, gave me an account of the great 
diſtreſſes which had laid waſte that her 
very fine face, and had given an air of 
melancholy to a very agreeable perſon. 
That lady and a couple of filters of 
© her's, were, ſaid Will, * fourteen years 
ago, the greateſt fortunes about town; 
but without having any loſs by bad 
tenants, by bad ſecurities, or any da- 
mage by ſex or land, are reduced to 
very n2rrow circumſtances. T hey were 
at that time the moſt inacceſſible 
haughty heauties in town; and their 
pretenſions to take upon them at that 
unmerciful rate, were raiſe] upon the 
following ſcheme, according to which 
all their lovers were anſwered, 

&« Our father is a youngiſh man, but 
de then our mother is ſomewhat older, 
« and not likely to have any children; 
« his eſtate, being $001. per annum, 
«© at 20 years purchaſ, is worth 16,000]. 
« Our uncle, who is above 50, has 
„ 4291. per annum, which at the afore- 
4 laid rate is 3, 00 l. There's a widow 
44 aunt, who has 12, 00 l. at her own 
© diſpoſal left by her huſband, and an 
6 gold maiden aunt who has 6,c00!. 
„ Then our father's mother uas 9001. 
ce per annum, which is worth 13,000]. 
« and 1cool. each of us has of her 
% own, which cannot be taken from us. 


6 'Thelte ſummed up together ſtand thus: 


£. 
Father's 8000 16,009 
Uncle's 400 -  $,009 
ro, ooo 
Aunts } 2 16.c00 
Grandmother goo 
Own 1,000 each 


13,000 
3,009 


Total 61,c00 


* This equally divided between us three 
© amounts to 20, cool. each; an al- 
© lowance being given for enlarge- 
% ment upon common fame, we may 
4% lawfully paſs for 30,0001. for- 
tunes. 


In proſpedt of this, and the know- 
ledge of their own perſonal merit, 
every one was contemptihle in their 
eyes, and they refuſed thoſe offers 
which had been frequently mide them. 
But mark the end: the mother dies, 


the fathei is married again, and has 2 
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© ſon; on him was entailed the ſather's, 
© uncle's, and grandmother's eſtate. 
© This cut off 42,0001. The maiden 
aunt married a tall Iriſhman, and with 
her went the 6,0001. The widow died, 
and lett but enough to pay her debts 
and bury her; fo that there remained 
for theſe three girls but their own 
1000], They had by this time paſſed 
their 7 and got on the wiong 
kde of thirty; and mult paſs the te- 
mainder of their days, upbraiding 
mankind that they mind nothing but 
money, and hewailing that virtue, 
ſente, and modeſty, arc had at preſent 
in no manner of eſtimation.” 

I mention this caſe of ladies before 
any other, becauſe it is the moſt irre- 
3 for though youth is the time 
eſs capable of reflection, it is in that 
ſex the only ſeaſon in which they can 
advance their fortunes. But if we turn 
our thoughts to the men, we ſee ſuch 
crowds of unhappy from no other rea- 
ſon, but an i||-grounded hope, that it 
is hard to fay winch they rather deferve, 
our pity or contempt. It is not un- 
p'\eatant to fec a fellow, grown old in 
attendance, and after having paſſed half 
a |.fe in ſervitude, call himtelf the un- 
happicit of all men, and pretend to be 
difyppointed becauſe a courtier broke 
his word. Ile that promiſes himſelf any 
thing but what may naturally ariſe 
fiom his own propertv or labour, and 
goes beyond the deſire of poſſeſſing above 
two parts in three even of that, lays up 
for himtelf an increaſing heap of afflic- 
tions and ditappointments. There are 
but two means in the world of gaining 
by other men, and theie are by being 
ei her agreeable or conſiderable. The 
gene! ality of mankind do all things for 
their own fakes; and when you hope 
any thing from perſons above you, if 
you cannot ſay, I can be thus agreeable 
or thus terviceabie, it is ridiculous to 
pretend to the dignity of being unfor- 
tunate when they leave vou; you were 
injudicious, in hoping for any other 
than to be neglected for ſuch as can 
come within theſe deſe iptions of being 
capable to pleate cr ſerve your patron, 
when his humour or intcreſts call for 
their capacity either way. 

It wauld not methinks be an uſcleſs 
compariſon between the condition of a 
man who ſhuns all the pleaſures of life, 
and or one who makes it his buſineſs to 
purſur them, Hope in the recluſe makes 

his 
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his auſterities comlortable, while the 
luxurious man gains nothing but un- 
eaſineſs from his eniovments. What is 
the difference in the happineſs of him 
who is macerated by al. 1; ence, and his 
who is ſurfeited with exceſs} He who 
refigns the world, has no temptation to 
envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is in 
conſtant poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind; he 
who follows the pleaſures of it, which 
are in their very nature difappointing, 
is in conſtant fearck of care, folicitude, 
remorie, and confulion. 
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1 Am a young woman, and have my 
fortune to make, for which reaton 
I come conſtantly to church to hear di- 
vine ſervice, and make conqueſts: but 
one great |:indrance in this my defign is, 
that our clerk, who was once a gar- 
dener, has this Chriſtmas fo over-decxed 
the church with greens, that he has quite 
ſpoiled my proipect, intomuch tizat I 
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have ſcarce ſeen the young baronet 1 
drc{s at theſe three weeks, though we 
have both been very conſtant at our de- 
votions, and do not fit above three pews 
off, The church, as it is now equip- 
ped, looks more like a green - houſe than 
a place of worſhip: the middle iſle is a 
very pretty ſhady walk, and the pews 
look like to many arbours on each fide 
of it. The pulpit itſelf has ſuch cluſ- 
ters of ivy, holly, and roſemary about 
it, that a light fellow in our pew took 
occaſion to ſav, that the congregation 
heard the world out of a buſh, like Moles. 
dir Anthony Love's pew in particular 
is fo well hedged, that all my batteries 
have no effect. I am obliged to ſhoot 
at random among the boughs, without 
taking any manner of aim. Mr. Spee- 
tator, unic's you will give orders fei 
removing thele greens, I ſhall grow a 
very aukward creature at church, au 
ſoon have little elle to do there but ' 
lay my pravers. I am in haſte, dear Sir, 
Your mot obedient ſervant, 

T TJenxy SIrr. 
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MAGISTER ARTISET LARGITOR LNGEMI 


VENTER 


PER. PROLOG. VER. 12. 


NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTIUN. 


UCIAN rallies the philoſophers in 
his time, who could not agree 
whether they ſhould admit riches into 
the number of real goods; the profeſlors 
of the ſeverer ſeds threw them quite out, 
while others as reſolutely inſerted them. 
I am apt to believe, that as the worid 
more pol-te, the rigid doc- 
trines of the firſt were wholly diſcarded; 
and I do not find any one ſo hardy at 
preſent as to deny that there are very 
great advantages in the enjoyment of a 
plentiful fortune. Indeed the beft and 
w.ſcſt of men, thougk they may poſſibly 
deſpiſe a good part of thoſe things which 
the world calls pleaſures, can, I think, 
hardly be in{afble of that weight and 
dignity which a mc-lerate ſhare of wealth 
adds to their characters, counſels, and 
actions. 
wwe find it is 2 general complaint in 
profeſſions and traces, that the richeſt 
members of chem are chiefly encouraged, 
and this is fa!ic;y imputed to the ill- 
nature of Malkind, who are ever be- 
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ſtowing their favours on ſuch as leaſt 
want them: whereas if we fairly conß- 
der their proceetiings in this cafe, we 
ſhall nd them tounded on undoubted 
reaton: hince tuppohng both equal in 
their natural integrity, I ought, in com- 
mon prudence, to fear foul play from 
an m«4igent perſon, rather than from 
ore wiole circumſtances ſeem to have 
placed him above the bare temptation 
of monev. 

This reafon alſo makes the common- 
wealth regard her richett ſubiects, as 
thoſe who are moſt conce ed for her 

niet and intercſt, „ contequently 

tteit to be intratied with her higheſt 
employments. On the contrary, Ca- 
tiline's ſaying to thoſe men of «deſperate 
fortunes, who applied themſelves to him, 
and of whom he afterwards compoſed 
his army, that they had nothing to 
© hope 2 but a civil war,“ was too true 


not to make the impreſſions he deſired. 
T helicye I need not fear but that 
what I hae laid in praiſe of money, 
well 


THE 


will be more than fufficient with moſt 
of my readers to excuſe the ſubje& af 
my preſent paper, which I intend as an 
eſlay on © the ways to raiſe a man's for- 
tune, or the art of growing rich.“ 
The firſt and molt infallible method 
towards the attaining of this end is 
thrift: all men are not equally qualified 
for getting money, but it is in the power 
ot every one alike to practiſe this virtue; 
and I believe there are very few perſons, 
who, if they pleaſe to reflect on their 
paſt lives, will not find that had they 
ſaved all thoſe little ſums which they 
have ſpent unneceſſarily, they might at 
preſent have been matters of a compe- 
tent fortune. Diligence juſtly claims 
the next place to thrift: I find both 


theſe exceilently well recommended to 


common ule in the thrce following 
I: alian proverbs: 


Never do that by proxy which you 

can do yourſelt. 

Neves defer that until 19-morrowwhich 

you can do to- day. 

Never neglect ſmall matters and ex- 

pences. 

A third inſtrument in growing rich, 
is method in butineſs, which, as well as 
the two former, is allo attainable by 
perſons of the meaneſt capacities. 

The famous De \ it, one of the grea:eſt 

ſtateſmen of the age in which he lived, 
being aſked by a friend, how he was 
able ro diſpatch that multitude of affairs 
in which he was engaged? repl:ed, I hat 
his whole art cont:ited in doing one 
thing at once. If,” tays he, © I have 
any necellary diſpatches to make, 1 
think of nothing elſe until thoſe are 
finiſhed; if any domeltic affairs re- 
quire my attention, I give myielf up 
wholly to them until they are ſet in 
order. 
In ſhort, we often ſee men of dull and 
phlegmatic tempers, arriving to great 
eſtates, by making a regular and orderly 
diſpoſition of their buſineſs, and that 
without it the greateſt parts and moſt 
lively imaginations rather puzzle their 
affairs, than bring them to an happy 
iſſue. 

From what has been ſaid, I think ! 
may lay it down as 2 maxim, that every 
man of good common ſenſe may, if he 
pleaſes, in his particular Rativa of life, 
moſt certainly be rich. The reaſon why 


we ſometimes ſee that men of the greateſt. 


capacities are not fo, is either becaute 
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they deſpiſe wealth in compariſon of 
ſomething elſe ; or at leaſt are not con- 
tent to be getting an eſtate, unleſs they 
may do it their own way, and at the 
ſame time enjoy all the pleafures and 
gratifications of life. 

But beſides theſe ordinary forms of 
growing rich, it muſt be allowed that 
there is room for genius as well in this 
as in all other eircumſtances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money 
were long ſince very numerous, and 
though ſo many new ones have been 
found out of late years, there is certainly 
ſtill remaining ſo large a field for in- 
vention, that a man of an indifferent 
head might eaſily fit down and draw up 
ſuch a plan for the conduct and ſup- 
port of his life, as was never yet once 
thought of. 

We daily fee methods put in practice 
by hungry and ingenious men, which 
demonſtrate the power of invention in 
this particular, 

It is reported of Scaramauche, the 
fett famous Italian comedian, that be- 
ing at Paris and in great want, he be- 
thought himſelf of conſtantly plying 
near the door of a noted perfumer in 
that city, and when any one came out 
v-1o had been buying ſnuff, never failed 
to deſire a taſte of them: when he had 
by this means got together a quantity 
made up of ſeveral different forts, he 
ſold it again at a lower rate to the ſame 

*: fumer, who finding out the trick, 
called it Tabac de mille Aera, or Snuff 
of a thouſand flowers. The ſtory far- 
racr tells us, that by this means he got 
a very comfortable fublittence, until 
making too much hatte to grow 1ich, he 
one day took ſuch an unreafrab.c pinch 
out of the box of a Swiſs othcer, as en- 

ged -him in a quarre!, and _ 

im to quit this ingenious way of lite. 

Nor can I in this place omit doing 
juſtice to a youth of my own country, 
who though he is ſcarce yct twelve years 
old, has with great induſtry and appli- 
cation attained to the art of beating the 
grenadiers march on his chin. I am 
credibly informed that by this means he 
daes not only maintain himſelf and his 
mother, but that he is laying up money 
every day, with 2 defign, if the war con- 
tinues, to purchaſe a drum at leaſt, if 
nut a pair of colours. 

I ſhall conclude theſe inſtances with 
the device of the famous Rabelais, when 
he was at a great diſtance from Paris, 

and 
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and without money to hear his expences 
thither. This ingenious author being 
thus ſharp tet, got together a convenient 
quantity of brick -dutt, and having dit- 
poted of it into feveral papers, writ upon 
one, Poiton for Monſieur; upon a ſe- 
cond, © Poiſon for the Dauphin;' and 
on a third, Poiſon for the King.“ 
Having made this proviſion for the royal 
tamily of France, he laid his papers ſo 
that his landlord, who was an inquiſi- 
tive man, and a good ſubject, might get 
a fight of them. 

The plot ſucceeded as he deſired: the 
hoſt gave immediate intelligence to the 
ſecretary of ſtate. The ſecretary pre- 
tently tent down a ſpecial metienger, 
who brought up the traitor to court, 
and provided him at the king's expence 
v-ith proper accommedations on the 
road. As ſoon as he appeared, he was 
known to be the celebrated Rabelais, 
and his powder upon examination being 
found very innocent, the jeſt was only 
laughed at; for which a leſs eminent 
droit would have been ſent to the gallics. 

Trade und commerce might doubtleſs 
be ttill varied a thoutand ways, out of 
which would arite tuch branches as have 
not yet been touched. The famous 
Doily is ſtill frech in every one's me- 
mory, who raiſed 2 fortune by finding 
out materials for ſuch ſtutfs as might at 
once be cheap and gentec!. I have heard 
it affirmed, that had not he diſcovered 
this fruga} method of gratifying our 
pride, we ſhould hardly have been able 
to carry on the laſt war. 


I regard trade not only as highly ad- 
vantageous to the commonwealth ir 
general, but as the moſt natural ang 
hikely method of making a man's for- 
tune, having obſerved, ſince my being a 
Spectator in the world, greater eſtates 
got about Charge, than at Whitehall 
or St. James's. I believe I may alia 
add, that the firſt acquiſitions are genc- 
rally atiened with more ſatisfatiior, 
and as good a conſcience. 

T mutt not however cloſe this eſſuv, 
without obſerving that winzt has been 
ſaid is only intended for perions in the 
common ways of thriving, and 1s not 
deſigned for thoſe men who from low 
beginnings puſh themſelves up to the 
top of ſtates, and the moſt conſiderabie 
figures in lite. My maxim of faving is 
not defigned for ſuch as theſe, fince no- 
thing is more uſual than for thrift to 
diſappoint the ends of ambition; it be- 
ing almoſt impoſſible that the mind 
ſhould be intent upon trifles, while it is 
at tle fame time forming ſome great 
deſign. 

I may therefore compare theſe men to 
a great poet, who, as Longinus gays, 
while he 1s full of the moſt magnificent 
ideas, 1s not always at leifure to mind 
the little beauties and niceties of his 
art. 

I would however have all my readers 
take great care how they millake them- 
ſelves for uncommon geniules, and men 
above rule, ſince it is very eaſy for them 
to be deceived in this particular, 
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POSTHARUITI TAMEN ILLORUM MEA SEKIA LUDO. 


VikGe. Ect. vil. VER, 17, 


THEIR MII IN T0 ur, 1 PID MY BUSINESS WAIT. 


N unaffected behaviour is without 
queſtion a very geat cllarn.; but 
under the notion of being uncon{irane 
and diſengaged, people rake upon them 
tw be unconcerned in any duty of life, 
A general negligence is what they af- 
fume upon all cccations, and ſet up for 
an averſion to all manner cf buſinets 
and attention. I am the careleell 
« creature in the world, I have certainly 
the worit memory of any man liviag,” 
are frequent evpreſſions in the month of 
a pretender of this lort I ws pro- 


feſſed maxim with theſe people never to 
tuink; theic 1s ſomething fo folemn 1: 
roflecdion, thev, ſorſooth, can never give 
themiclves time tor ſuch a way of ein 
pioying themivIves. It happens oft: 
that this fort of man is heavy enough in 
his nature to be 2 good proficicut i: 
tuck matters as are attainable by in- 
Quitry ; Lat alas! he has ſuch an ardent 
deſire to be What he is not, to be too 
volatile, to have the faults of a perſon 
of ſpirit, that he profciſ-s himlelf the 
mo unn mau being for any INDE, 
on 
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7 3 »n, Wen this humour en- 
ers into the head of a female, the gene- 
mr e s hcknets upon aA OCs 
"3 ons, and acts all thi nas wich an indie 
P fed air: the is offende: J, but her mind 

too lazy to raiſe her to anger, there'ore 
ſhe lives only as aRuated by a violent 
ſolcen and gentle ſcorn. She has hard- 
17 « curioſity to liſten to ſcandal of her 
acquaintance, aud has never attention 
enougih to hear them commended. 1:13 
aT-tation in both texts makes them 
$4: 61 ly n rule - . and take 2 certain 
pride in 8 inſianiticancv. 

Oppoſue to this tolly is another no 
leſs unreatonable, and that is the um- 
bertinence of being always in a hurrv. 
There are thoſe wito vifit ladies, an! heg 
pardon, before they are well fend in 
their chairs, that they; it call im, but 
we obliged to atten hulinets of 2 
ance codon the very next morn; 
thus they run from plage to place, pro- 
tetting * that they arc 61. Ma 4 to be 1 1 
in another company than that vhech 
they are in. Thee perſons who are 
it going tome where elle ſhould never 
be detained ; let all te world 
bn.ancfs is to be numled, and tucir al- 
fairs will be at an end. Their varity 
is to be im; portuned, and compliance 
ith their mul! iplicity of affairs wou! | 

efcctuaily apa them. Tie trave.- 
mT ladies, who have half the town to 
te in an afternoon, vn be pardoned 
tor being in a conttant hurry : þ alt it 18 
rnozcutible in men to come where they 
have no butinets, to br. eis they ableut 
tbemiel Is where they have. It has becn 
remarked by fome nice obſervers and 
Critics, that there is nothing diſcovcrs 
the true temner of a perſon to much a 
his letters. I have by me two | 
which are written by two people of tn 
difſcront humours abeve- mentioned. ** 
Wonderful that a man cannot obi. 
upon himſelf when he uts down to will 2, 
ut that he will gravely commit himtelt 
% paper the fame man that he is in the 
{: aces of converſion, I have hard- 
y ſeen a line from any of thele gentle 
men, but ſpoke them as abſent {iom 
what they were doing, aus they prot-ts 
ey are when they co:me into compari) : 
or the folly is, that they have periuaded 
!1vmiclves they really are buily. Thus 
their whole tine is ipent in luipence of 
n prelent moment to the next, 2nd 
then from the next to 1 lucce cgi. ng, 
which to the end ot ltr, us to pats away 
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with preten.ce to many tungs, and exe- 
cution of nothing, 


81, 


* HE poſt is juſt going out, and I have 

many other letters or very gicat im- 
portance to write this evening, but I 
could * omit making my compli ments 
to you for your civilitics to me when 
[ was * in town. It is my misfor- 
tune to be fo full of buſnets, that 1 
cannot tcl! you a thouſand things which 
I have to ſay to vou. Imuſt decre vou 
to cuommonic ate the contents of this ta 
no one living z but believe me to he, 
with the greaieft fidelity, Sir, your moſt 
bedient humbe forvart, 


STEP.i:% COURIER, 

4 , 
Lade writing, of all things in the 
world; howe ver, thou! have frank 


the wa! wy s, and am told 1 ought not to 
uſe my ves % much, I cannot forbeat 
'2 1 VCU, to tell vou] have been 
t d. gree hipped ſince I ia yo. 
How could von entertain inch a thought, 
as 7 0114 hear of that illy te lo 


with patience? Take my v word for it, 
there 1s notlung in it; and vou max be- 
live it when * lazy a creature as 1 am. 
un tie puins te aſſure you of it, by 
exit wang 4g and p: Per, ia my hu. 

F. rise 11:5 „ JOU ENUW 1 mall not 0;teu 


offend in this kind. Tam very mus! 
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The fehlewis of your country; pr'v- 
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has fo e reat an citate. 
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3 . * 
e paritl. trom wicnce 


. he | J 

M1; per fends her complaint, in 
vour ver, lay's Spectator. I mutt Leg 
vi you to Lvoblh tis as puh ad- 


mon n tf; the aicre{aid Nirs. Sim Pen, 
other wite 2 my honc{t care in the da- 
polttivn of the greens in the church will 
have no <tlect; I ſhall therefore with 
our leurs 1 yeu the Whale 
matter. TI was formerly, as he charges 
nic, for Wake ye:rs a gardener in the 
county of Kent; but I mutt abſolutely 
d-nv, that i is cut of any allcetion 1 
retvn tor my old employment that I 
have placed Tay ens 0 liberally ab _— 
the church, but out of a particular 
ipl-en I conceived avainit Mrs. Simper, 
and cthet ne titerhood, fore 
3 2 ums 
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time ago. As to herſeif, I had one day 
dot the hardredth pſalm, and was fing- 
ing the firſt line in order to put the con- 
gregation into the tune, ſhe was all the 
Wie courteiying to Sir Anthony, in fo 
a Hccted and indecent a manner, that the 
indignation I conceived made me forget 
mytelf io far, as from the tune of that 
pſalm to wander into Southwell tune, 
and from thence into W indfor tune, ſtill 
unable to recover myſelf, until I had 
with the utmoſt confuſion ſet a new one. 
Nay, I have often ſeen her riſe up and 
tmile, and curteſy to one at the lower 
end of the church in the midſt of a Glo- 
ria Patri; and when I have ſpoke the 
aſſent to a prayer with a long Amen, 
uttered with decent gravity, ſhe has been 
rolling her eyes around about in ſuch a 
manner, as plainly ſhewed, however ſhe 
was moved, it was not towards an hea» 


venly object. In fine, lic extended le 
conqueſts ſo far over the males, and 
raiſed fuch envy in the females, th; 
what between love of thoſe, and the iea. 
louſy of theſe, I was almoſt the only 
perſon that looked in a prayer-book alj 
church-time. I had ſeveral projects in 
my head to put a ſtop to this growing 
miſchief ; but as I have long lived in 
Kent, and there often heard how th- 
Kentiſh men evaded the conqueror, by 
carrying green boughs over their heads, 
it put me in mind of practiſing this de- 
vice againſt Mrs. Simper. I find ! 
have preſerved many a young man fro; 
her eye-ſhot by this means: therefor: 
humbly pray the boughs may be fix. 
until the ſhall give ſecurity for her peac - 
able intentions. Your humble ſervant. 
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NE, QUICUNQUE bros, CUICUNQUE ADHIBERITUR HERGS), 
REGALLI CONSPECTUS IN AURG NUPER BT 05TKO, 

MIC ATT IN OBSCURAS HUMILI SER NONE TABERNAZ? 
AUT, DUM VITAT HUMUM, NUBES ET INANIA CAPTET. 


Hor. Ars Por r. VER. 22. 


BUT THEN THEY DID NOT WRONG THEMSELVES $0 MUCH, 
TO MAKE A GOD, A HERO, OR A KING, 

(rar r OF HIS GOLDEN CROWNy AND PURPLE ROBE) 
DESCEND TO A MECHANIC DIALECT; 

No (TO AVOTD SUCH MEANNESS) SOARING KIGH, 


wITH EMPTY SGUND, AND AIRY NOTIONS, FLY. 


| He already treated of the 


fable, the characters, and ſenti- 
ments in the Paradiſe Loſt, we are in 
the laſt place to conſider the language; 
and as the learned world is very much 
divided upon Milton as to this point, I 
hope theꝝ will excuſe me if I appear par- 
ticulur in any of my opinions, and in- 
ine % thote who judge the moit ad- 
vant: coufty of the author. 
it requißte that the language of an 
horo'c pcem mould be both peripicuous 
and fab lime. In proportion as eher of 
theſe two qualities are wanting, the lan- 
e207 is imperlect. Peripicuity is the 
frit and mot neceſſary qualification; 
inſomnch thy a good natured reader 
ſometimes overlooks a little flip even in 
the grammar or ſyntax, where it is im- 
poſſible for him to miſtake the poet's 
ente. Of this kind is that paſſage in 
lilton, herein he {peaks ct Satan; 


d and lis Son accept, 
Created wing nought valu'd is nor ſhunn'd. 


Ro:ccouncs. 


And that in which he deſcries Adar 
and Eve. 


Adam the goodlieſt man of men ßnce born 
His ſons, the faireſt ot her 41vghters Eye. 


It is plain, that in the former of th. 
paſſages according to the natural ſyntax. 
the divine perſons mentioned in the fin 
line are repreſented as created being, 
and that, in the other, Adam and Ez 
are confounded with their tons ard 
daughters. Such littleblemiſhes as theo, 
when the thought is great and natural, 
we ſhould, with Horace, impute to a par- 
donable inadvertency, or to the weak - 
neſs of human nature, which cannot at- 
tend to each minute particular, and give 
the laſt finiſhing to every circumſtarce 
in fo long 2 work. The ancient critics 
therefc e, who were acted by a ſpirit of 
candour, rather than that of cavilling, 
invented certain figures of ſpeech, on 
purpole to palliate little errors of tliis 
nature in the writings of thoſe . 

who 
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who had ſo many greater beautics to 
arone for them. 

It clearneſs and perſpicuity were only 
to be contulted, the poet would have 
nothing elſe to do but to clothe his 
thoughts in the moſt plain and natural 
expreſſions. But ſince it often happens 
hat the molt obvious phraſes, and thoſe 
which are uſed in ordinary converſation, 
become too familiar to the ear, and con- 
tract a kind of meannefſs by paſſing 
through the mouths of the vulgar; a 

t ſhould take particular care to guard 
hunſelf againſt idiomatic ways of ſpeak - 
ing. Ovid and Lucan have many poor- 
nelles of expre!ſion upon this account, 
as taking up with the firſt phraſes that 
offered, without putting themſelves to 
the trouble of looking after tuch as 
would not only have been natural, but 
alſo elevated and ſublime. Milton has 
but few failings in this kind, of which, 
however, vou may meet with ſome in- 
ltances, as in the following paſſages. 


"mbrios and idiots, eremites an! fijers 


Whitcyblack, and gray, wich all their tram 


Here pilgrims roam 
A while diſcourſe they hold, 

Ns fear left dinner c:cl;, when thus began 
Our author 
© Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 

© The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
* My head, ill fare our anceſtor impure, 

* For this we may thank Adaii, — 


The great maſters in compoſition 
know very well that many 2n elegant 
phraſe becomes improper tor a poet or 
an orator, when it has been debaſed by 
common ute. For this reaſon the works 
of ancient authors, which are written in 
dead languages, have a great advantage 
over thole which are written in lan- 
gunges that are now ſpoken. Were 
there any mean phraſes or idioms in 
Virgil and Homer, they would not 
ſock the ear of the moit delicate modern 
reader, ſo much as they would have done 
that of an old Greek or Roman, becauſe 
we never heard them pronounced in our 
ſtrects, or in ordinary converſation. 

It is not therefore ſufficient, that the 
ſanguage of an epic poem be perſpicu- 
cus, unleſs it be allo tublime. To thus 
end it ought to deviate from the com- 
mon forms and ordinary phraſes of 
ipeech. The judgment of a poet very 
much diſcovers itlelf in ſhunning the 
common ronds of reſhon, without 
ralling into ſuch ways of ſpeech as may 
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ſeem ſtiff and unnatural; he muſt not 
well into a falle ſublime, be endo. 
vouring to avoid the other extreme. 
Among the Grecks, Aichvlus, and 
lometimes Sophocles, were guilty of th.5 
fault; among the Latins, Claudiag and 
Statius; and among our own country- 
men, Shaketpeare and Lec, In theſe 
authors the affectation of greatneſs of - 
ten hurts the pertpicuity of the ſtile, as 
in many others the endeavecur after per- 
lpicaity prejudices it's greatneſs, 

Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the idio- 
matic ſtile may be avoided, and the ſu- 
blime formed, by the following methods. 
Firſt, by the uſe of metaphors; ſuch are 
thoſe of Milton. 


Imparad;s'd in one another's arms, 
And in his hand a reed 
Srood waving tipt with fire, — 
The graſſ, cluds now caiwv'd — 
Spangled WITh ce 


In theſe and innumer=ble other in- 
Frances, the metaphors are very hid but 
juit; I muſt however obterve that the 
metaphors are not fo thick ſown in Mil- 
ton, which always ſavours too much of 
wit; that they never claſh vnh one an- 
other, which, as Arittotlc ohſerves, turns 
a ſentence into à kind ot enigma or d- 
dle; aad that he ſeldom has recourſe to 
them where the proper and natural words 
will do as well. 

Another way of raiſing the language, 
and giving it a poetical turn, is to make 
uic of the idioms of other tongues, Vir- 
gil is full of the Greek forms of tpeech, 
which the critics call Hellenums, as Ho- 
race in his odes abounds with them 
much more than Virgil. 1 nced not 
mention the ſeveral dialects which Ho- 
mer has made ule of for this end. Mil- 
ton, in conformity with the practice of 
the ancient poets, and with Ariſtotle's 
rule, has infuſed a great many Latiniſins, 
as well as Grecilins, and ſometimes 
Hebraiſms, into the language of his 
poem; as towards the beginning of it. 


Nor did they nat perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, cr the fierce pains cel. 
Vet to their gen'ral's voice the: ſoon obey 4 
hs ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
© The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 
And through the palpable ob(cr:re find out 
His uncouth way, or ſpread his airy flight 

© Upborn with igdefatigable wings 

© Over the veſt abrupt!” 


o both aſcend 
Ia ths vie of G 
322 


Book tr. 


Under 
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Under tis head may be reckoned the 
p! Icing the adjective after the ſubſtan- 
tive, the tran/poition of words, the 
morning the achjective into a ſubſtant:ve, 
with ever other forcig n modes of 
ſpeech which this poet las naturalized 
to give his verſe the greater lound, and 
throw it out of proſe. | 

The thit rd method mentioned by Ari- 
ſtotle is wh s with the genius 
ef the Gree k lang; zunge more than with 
that of any other tongue, and is there- 
fore mare uſed by Romer than by any 
other poet. I mean the lengthening of 
a phraſe by the addition of words, which 
may either he mierted or omitted, as 


gr 5 


alſo by the extending or contracting of 


partie ular words by the inſertion er 
om ſſion of certain (yllab] „les. Milton 
has put in practice this methed of raiſing 
his language, as far as the natme of 
our tongue will permit, 25 in the pailag 
above-mentioned, Eremite, for what :s 
hermit, in common difcourſe. It you 
obſerve the meaſure of his verſe, he has 
with great judgment ſuppreſled a {ylla- 
ble in \ le eral words, and ſhortened thoſe 
of two n Hahles into one, by which me- 
thod, belies the above-mentioned na- 
* we, he has given a greater variety 
to his numbers. But this practice 1s 
more particularly remarkable in the 
names of perſons and of countrics, as 
Eciizebin5, Heſſebon, and in many other 
particulars, wherein he has either chang - 
ed the name, or made uſe of that which 
is not the moſt commonly known, that 
he migat the better depart from the lan- 
guage of the vulgar. 

The ſame reaton reccommended to 
hin twrervl old words, which alto makes 
his poem appear the more venerable, 
and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 

I mult liKewile take den, that _ 
are in Nijton ſeveral words of Nis © ww 
coĩ ning, as cerberean, mi/cronted, 2 
doom d, Emvryon atoms, and many 
others. If the reader is oifendet at this 
liberty in our Eng Lith poet, I would re- 
commend hm io 4 diſcourſe in Plutarch, 
which hewy vs how frequently Homer 
Das mad uſe of the ſame liberty, 

Milton, by th 12 2bove- nentioned hepa, 
and 05 the choice of the nohleſt words 
2 phraſes which our tongue would ate 
fora him, has carried our language to a 
S eater heig! i1t THAN any ot the Engin 

nets have ever done before or aſter him, 
and meide the tnhtimuty of his ſtile equal 
to thai of his ientiments. 

E have beca the more particuhir in 
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theſe obſervations on Milton's ſtile, 4+ 
cauſe it is that part of him in v hich 
appears the moſt fingular. The 
marks I have here matte + pon the p: 
tice of cther poets, with my ob!erviclcn; 
out of 1 ftotley will perhaps ti * 
the prejudice which fome have taken to 
his poem upon this account; 
after all, 1 mul conleſs ” at 1: 
ſtile, though admirable in © 
in ſome places too mc! . ene anf 
obicuicd bv the frequent vic of tha 
methods, which Ar lioite has pretcr:! 
tor the raiüng of it. 

This redun- daney of thoſe ſevc, Y 
ways cf [; ecch, which Amittotle c-/! 
* foreign language, and with wh 
Nilton has fo much eniched, ant 
ſome piaces darkened the language ant 
his poem, was the mate proper for | 
nic, becaute his poem is written in bla; 
veric, Rhe me, without anv other 41 
liftance, ihiows the language off fry 
proſe, and very often makes an ind 
toren: phraſe pats unregarded; but w 
the ven is not built upon rh mes, 
pomp ct {ound and energy of expreflion, 
are inditpenfably neceſtary to 4 rt 
the file, and keep it from tailing 
the flatne!ls of prote. 

Tnoſe who have not a taſte for t' 
elevation of file, and are apt to ridicul 
a poet when he departs from the cor: 
mon terms of expreſſion, would do v 
to fee how Ariftotle has treated ang 
cient author called Euclid, for his m- 
ſipid mirth upon this occation. N 
Dryden ulcd to call theſe fort of m4 
his proſe- critics. 

I ſhould, under this kend ef the! 
guaze, conſider Milton's 1 b 
which he has mae uſe or evcral eli, 
that are not cuſtomary among other Hu- 
gliin poets, as may he partie ulariy 60 
ſerved in his cuttin ig oft the letter *, 
when it precedes a vowel. This, aud 
{ome eter innovations in the meat. 
ct his veric, has varicd his numbers in 
ſuch a maun er, as m es them incapa! 
of {atiating © e car, and cloying the re. 
er, which the me uniform menu 
would certainly bays e done, and w by h 
the perpetual returns of rhyme nerve. 
ſail to do in long rorrative poems. I 
ſhall cloſe theſe reflections upon — l: n- 
guage of Paradiie Lott, with obern! 
that Milton has copied after Homer 1: 
ther than Virgil in the length ot his; r- 
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ries, the copicuſneſs of his phirat.”, 
anu the running ot his Verſes iris 0: 
aD 08S, 3 
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MN. SPE CTATORS' 
I Protent not to inform a ge 
min of fo wit a raite, whenever e 
plentes to ut it; but it may not he ainits 
to inform 1 our readors, that there is a 


Frlie clelicacy as well as a true one. True 
4 1 9 .vme _ ! 24225 oe TY * 6.4 —_— 

. 11 0 145 Ne 115 C. Winne nnr — © 
ret of ntgmont and Henity of {tis 
mat, or 17 you v Is pur: of 5 en, 


145 this is oppoted to co erupt ion aad 
There arc pedants in bre 
ing as well as in | Arn. | he eve tt 
comet hear the light is not delicuic hut 
tore. A good conftiution appears in 
the ſountnets and vigour of the parts, 
not in the ſqueamiſhneſs of the Roman ; 
ani a faite delicacy is aft. Kation, nat 
politenets. What then can be the {tine 
ar of delicacy but trutn and virtue? 
Virtue, winch, as the 1. trist long fince 
00 rved, is real honour; whercas the 
otlhier r among manbind are 
merely titular. judgin 8 by tho! rule 
in my opinion, and in that of © my of 
vour virtuous female renters, vou: 
ſo far from defrrving Mr. Courtly's 
acc! ation, that you ſcem too gentle 
and to ailow too man 11 CEC! tes for an 
enormous crime, which is the roproact: 
of the age, andd is in all it's branches 


pl rost. . 8. 


aud degrees exhrefsly tort den hy th. t 
religion we pretend to prote! And 


whoſe laws, in a nation that cal's it; 
chriſtian, one would think ſhould tice 
place of thoſe rules which men of cor- 
rupt minds, and thote of weak un 
ſtandlings, follow. I know not any 
thing more pern cious to good menners, 
than the giving fair names to ul ac- 
tions: for this confounds vice ard vir- 
tue, and takes off that natural horror 
r have to evil. An innocent cicature, 
vvno would ſtart at the name of Htrumper, 
au think it pretty to be called 2 miſ- 
ak. eſpeei ally if her feducer has taken 
care to inform her, that a union Chan 
is the principal matter in the lig! vi 
Hicaven, and that the buſineſs at church 
is a mere idle ceremony. Who kW. 


not th at the difference between ohGne 
and moet words exprefiing tie time ace 
tion, conſiit only in the geteſſarv idea, tor 
there is nothing immodteſt in letters ad 
{1 lables. F ornicaticn and aduitcry are 
modeſt words; becauſe they exprets an 
evil action as crim ma! „und was toe xcite 
horror and averſion: wleteas words re- 
prelentitig, tre palme rather than the 
In, are 4or ins reaton midecent and diſ- 
honeſt. Your papers would be charge- 
able with on! g worle than inde li- 
cacy, tler w ul be immoral, did vou 
treat the detchahle tins of uncl anne in 
the lame manner as Youu — an un- 
pertinent ſelf- love, and an art L 
as thoſe laws would he very un oth t, thut 
(ſhould chattife murder and petty arceny 
with the lame zunichment. Eren d. li- 
pow” requires that the pity ſuevn to 
di\!/trefted indig nt wi icke.incls, firit bee 
wrayed into ami then expeiled the har- 
bours of the brothel, mould be changed 
to deteſtattion, when we coniider pam- 
pere vice in the habitations of the 
wealthv. Ihe moit free perſon of 
quality, in tr. Courtly's pluaſe, tat 
1 to peak Proper, „ aA Woman ct 
figure who has turgot her birth aud 
hrec ding. difionoured her rolations guad 
har ſelt, abunddlonced her virtue and re- 
put ation, together with the natural to- 

defty of her {ex and iK her very 10 11, 
is fo far from deſcrving to Uo * cd 
with no ware character ton thut A 
kind woman, (whic't ; is double, 
Courtly's meaning, ii he has any) et 
one can ſcarce be too {vere en lien, in 
as much as fhe fins 2; re- 
ſtraints, is leſs exvoled, 1:4 liable to 
tewer temptations, than beauty in po 
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verty and diſtreſs. It is Eo theres 
tore, Su, that you. wiil not hy alTe 
your generous d-!:gn cf expoting that 
mor{trouz wich ane, of the 


whereby a multit.se ol innocents 
ſacrificed in a moo ba lhbmous miner 
than thoſe who wc. (ere ro RIelech. 
The unchaſte are provoked to foe their 
viee ce expoſed, and tue chalice cannet :ake 
de ich filth without danger of de file- 


mere, 


THE 


„ent. tea mere Spectator may look 
to the bottom, and come off without 
portaking m the guilt, The doing to 
wil convince us you purſue public good, 
and not merely your own a{lvanizge: 
but if your zeal nacken, how can one 
help thinking that Ir. Coutly's letter 
is hut a feint to get off from a ſubicM, 
in which either your own, cr the private 
and baſe ends of ethers to whom you 
are partial, or thute of whom you are 
afraid, would not endure a r-formation ? 
| am, Sir, your huable fervaut and ad- 
mirer, { long as you tread in me paths 
of truth, virtue, and honour, 
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. COL, CANTAR, JAN, 12, 11-12. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
11 is my lertune to have a cheuber- 
fellow, wich whom, though I aprec 
very well in many ſenuments. „et there 
is one in Which we are as cena as 
Iisht an darkne:s. We e both in 
love: his nattrets is a lovely fair, and 
mine a love:y brown. Now as the praile 
of our miſtrefies beauty empiors much 
of our time, we have frequent quarreis 
inentering upon that ſubject, wile each 
fays all he car: to defend his choice. For 
my own part, I have racked my fancy 
% the utmoſt; and ſometimss, with the 
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greateſt warmth of imagination, hays 
told him, that night was made be five 
day, and many more fine things, though 
without any effect: nay, lat night 1 
could not forbear ſaying with more 
heat than judgment, that the devil 
ought to be painted white. Now, my 
deute is, Sir, that you will be pleated 
to give us in black and white yuur opi- 
nion in the matter of diſpute between 11+; 
wich will either furnith me with fic! 
and prevailing arguments to maintai1; 
my Oouwn tallc, or mage Ie with lei 
repining allow that of my chamber 
fellow, I know very weil that | have 
Jack Cleveland and Bond's Horacs on 
my fie; but when he has ſuch a band 
ot rhymers and romance wiiters, with 
which he oppoſes me, and is fo con- 
tinualls chining to the tune of Zola 
en treſſes, yellow locks, milk, mar- 
ble, ivory, filvcr, ſwans, trow, Jatfies, 
dove, aud the Lord knows u at; which 
ac is always founding with to much 
veliemence in my ears, that he olien 
puts me into a brown ſtudy how to un- 
twer him; and I ad that I am in a tair 
way to be quite contbounded, without 
your tzmely aſt'ttance aftorded to, Sir, 
vour humbie tervai.!, 

Z PiitLo3aUNE, 
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DEAR NATIVE LAND, ROW bo THE GOOD AND WISE 
THY JAPPY CLINE AND CUUNTLESS BLESSINGS PRIZE ! 


7 Look upon it as a peculiar happinels, 
that were I to chooſe of what religion 
] would be, and under what govern- 
went I would live, I ſhould moſt cer- 
tainly give the preference to that form 
ct religion and government which is 
eltabliſhed in my own country. In this 
point I think I am determined by reaſon 
and conviction; but if I ſhall he told 
that I am acted by prejudice, I am ture 
it is an honelt prejudice, it is a prejudice 
tht ariſes from the love of my conrtry, 
and therefore ſuch an one as 1 will al- 
wits indulge. I have in tevcra! papers 
endcavourcd to expres my duty and 
stem for tae church of England, and 
deban this as an eſſay upon the civil 
part of our conititusten, having often 
entertained myicls with retagtions on 
thi: feb, which Ihave not mer with 
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That form of government appears to 
me the molt reaſonable, which is mutt 
conformable to the equality that we find 
in human nature, provided it be con- 
tiftent with public peace and tranquil): - 
ty. This is what may properly be 
called liberty, which exempts one man 
trom ſubiection to another, ſo far as the 
order and ceconomy of government wil! 
permit. 

Liberty ſhould reach every individual 
of a people, as they all ſhare one com- 
mon nature; if it only fpreads among 
particular branches, there had better be 
none at al', ünce ſuch a liberty only 
aggravates the misfortune of thoſe who 
are deprived of it, by ſettiug betore them 
a difagreenble ſubiect of compariſon. 

This liberty is beſt preterved, where 
the legiſlative power is lodged in ſeveral 
pns, cſpecially it thote per tons are 

of 
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of diAvrent ranks and intereſts; for 
nere thev are of the ſame rank, and 
-oni-quently have an intereſt to manage 

cular to that rank, it differs but littie 
trom a deſpotical government in a ſin le 
perion. But the greateſt ſecurity a pco- 
ple can have for their liberty, is when 
the legiſtative power is in the han«!s of 
vertons fo happily diſtinguiſhed, thut by 
providing for the particular intereſts ot 
their ſeveral ranks, they are providing 
toy the whole body of the people; or in 
ther words, when there is no part of 
the people that has not a common in- 
rereft with at leaſt one part of the lezi!- 
larors. 

I: there be but one body of leg iſla- 
1075, it is no better than a tyranny; if 
erg 2re only two, there will want a 
voice, and one of them nault at 
Lage be fwallowed up Ly difputes and 
contentions that will necceifarily arife 
Merween them. Four would have «is 
tene inconvenience as two, ant 2 
£:eater number would caufe too much 
corfuttun., I could never read a mtg? 
in Polybine, and another in Cicero, to 
this purpote, without a ſecret pleaſure 
an applying it to the Englith conttitu- 
tion, which it uit; much better tha: 
the Roman. Both theſe great authors 
give the pre-emincnce to a mixt gerera- 
ment, conſiſting of tree branches, the 
regal, the noble, and the popular. They 
had doubtleſs in tiicir thoughts the con- 
ititution of ite Roman commonien,th, 
in which the contul repreſents tic 
king, the ſenute the robles, and the t. 
bunes the people. This diviſion of t! 
three powers in the Roman conſt! un 
was by no mars fo diftin and racy: al, 
as it is in the Englith form of govirn- 
ment. Among levcral objeftions that 
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might be made to it, I think the ch.. 
are thoſe that ect the conſular power, 

' 8 y © 4 
which had oniy thc ornaments wiltout 


the force of the regal authority. Th 


which reaton, if one dai not chang: 19 
be employed abroad, while the ot 1:2 
at home, the public buſincſs was {inte 
tines ata ſtan, white the coniuls piili- 
ed two diſferent ways in it. Beudes, I 
49 not find that the conſuls hal erer a 
negative voice in the potting of a law, 
or decree of ſenate, fo that indeed they 
were rather the chief body of the noblli- 
5, or the firit miniſter: of ſtats, than a 
eiſtinct branch of the fovercignty, in 
FRG1 nene can be looked unon 45452. 
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who are not a part of the legiſlature. 
Had tlie conſuls been inveſted with the 
regal authority to as great a degree as 
our monarchs, there would never have 
been any occaſions for a diQatorſhip, 
wiuch had in it the power of all the three 
orders, and ended m the ſubverhon of 
the whole conſt:tution. 

Such an hiſtory as that of Suetonius, 
which gives us 2 ſuccethon of abſolute 
princes, is to me an unanſwerable argu- 
ment againſt deſpotic power. Where 
the prince is a man of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, it is indeed happy for his people 
that he is ablulute; but ſince in the com- 
men run of mankind, for one that is 
w.ſe and good you find ten of a con- 
trary character, it is very dangerous for 
4 nation to ſtand to it's chance, or to 
have ns public happineſe or mitery de- 
pend on the virtues or vices of v fingle 
perſon, Look into the hiſtory I Fave 
mentioned, or into any {erics of abſolute 
princes, how many tyrants mult you 
rend through, beſore you come to an 
emperer that is ſupportahle. But this 
is not all; an honcſt private min often 
grows cruel and abandened, when con- 
verted into an abtoiute prince. Give a 
man power of doing what he pleaſes with 
impunity, you extinguiſh his fear, and 
conl.g1<nily overturn in him one of the 
great pillars of morality. This too we 
find conlirmed by matter of fact. How 
many hopeful heirs apparent to grand 
emvires, when in the poſſeſſion of them, 
have become ſuch monſters of luſt and 
couclty as are a reproach to human 
natue. 
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Some tell us caught to make our 
rernments on earth lige that in hoaven, 
„non, fay they, is altogether mon uchi- 
cal and urimiied. Was man like hi; 
Creator in goodneſs and juſt'ce, I ſhoul. 
be for follo ing this great mo ſet; but 
where goodnels and jun: ce are not eſſen- 
tial to th: ruler, I wovid by no means 
put myſelf into his hands to e ditpoſed 
cf according to his paruisular Wil ane 
plezſur-, 
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fon moe t! an nian, nis the rot cls. 
About 1s parts < f the world in ten 
are in the loweſt Rite of ilaveiv, ant 
conſequer ti, unk in the melt gruls an 
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three dielſtaus of the world; and there- 
fore it is no wonder that tho.e who gro- 
vel un. 'cr 3t le many tracks oi light 
among hem, G: wach the others are 
whoily ciuiute. 

Richcs and plenty are the natural fruits 
of liberty; and where theſe abound, 
ivarnmng, and ail the liberal ut „ will 
unmecd.ately lift up their heads and 
fl.uriſh. As a man moſt have no 
flivith fears and apprehenſtons hang - 
ing upon his mind, who will induige 
thc flights of fancy or ſpeculation, and 
puſh his rc(eo: ches into all the ah ſtzuſe 
corners ot truth, ſo it is neceiT-ry for 
hin to have about him a competcacy of 
all the convericncies of life. 

I he firit hing every one looks after, 
is to provide him{cit with necellaiies. 
This point wal engroſs our thoughts 
until it be ſatisfied. If this is tiken 
care of to our hans, we look out for 
plralures and amutcments; and among 
a great number cf ide people, ther: will 
be many whole pleatures will lit in 3-94 + 
ing and contemplation. Theſe are the 
two great ſources of knowledge, ard 
45 men Cow elle tuey naturally love 10 
communicate their diicoverics 3 and 
others fein the happinets ot tack a 
leaned lic, and improvicy by ther 
converſatiun, emulatc, inntate, and 
ſurpal, one another, until a nation is 
filled wich races of wite and under- 
ſtanding perſons. Late and plenty are 
therefore ie great cheriſhers of know- 
lege: aid as mot of the deſpotic 
governments of the world have neither 
of them, they ate naturally over-run 
w. tu ignorante and barbarity, In 
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Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding fever x' 
of it's princes are abſolute, there . 
men famous for knowledge and learn 
ing; but the reaſon is becaule the lu 
jets are many of them rich and wealthy, 
the prince not thinking fit to exert him- 
telf in his full tyranny like the princes 
ef the eaſtern nations, leſt his ful;fect + 
ſhould be invited to new-mould che! 
conſtitution, having fo many — 
of liberty within their view. But in all 
Ce:potic governments, though a pare 
ticuar prince may tavour arts and et- 
ters, there is a natural degeneracy ci 
manbind, as you may obterve tron: 
Auguttus's reign, how the Romans lot 
themſelves by degrets until they fel] 1 
an equality with the moſt barbaro::« 
r.i.jons that ſurrounded them. Loc 
uon Greece under it's free ſtates, ar 
vou would think it's inhabitants lives 
1 different climates, and under different! 
nens ens, trom thoſe at preſent; fo dil 
turent are the geniuſcs which are torn! 
under Turkiſh flavery, and Grecun 
liberty. 

Beſidles poverty and want, there aue 
other reaſons that debaſe the mind 6: 
men, who live under ſlavery, thoug u! 
look on this as the principal. Ih. 
natural tendency of deſpotic power tc 
ignorance and barkarity, though nc 
i Hted upon by others, is, I think, an 
unantwerable argument againtt th: 
form of government, as it ſhews ho» 
repugnant it is to the good of mank.u, 
and the perfection ot human nature, 
wich ought to be the great ends of ©: 
cuil inſtitutions, L 
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BoTH FEAR ALIKE, 


mr, enero. 

ti l. N you !poke of the jilts and 
chauncttes, you then promiſed 
ty be very impartial, and not to ſpare 
even Your own lex, {heuld any of their 
tecret or open faults come under your 
communcez which has given me en- 
Cor rement to deſeribe a certain ſpecies 
of mankind under the denomination of 
male jilts. They are gentlemen who 
dy not le gn ty marry, yet, that they 


Hor, EP. vi. I. I. v II. 1 


may appear to have ſome ſenſe of go 

lantry, think they mutt pay their de- 
voirs to one particular tair; in oder to 
which they Inge out trom mont t 
herd of females her to whom they len 
to make their fruitleſs addrofies, 11: 

done, they hrſt take cor OPPOrt > 
of heing in her company, and then new: 
fail upon all occations to be particu! s 
to her, loyins themiclves at her flat, 
proteſting the reality of their patiion 
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with a thouſand oaths, ſoliciting a re- 
turn, and ſaying as many fine things 
as their ſtock of wit will allow; and if 
they are not deficient that way, general- 
ly ſpeak fo as to admit of a double in- 
terpretation; Which the credulous fair is 
too apt to turn to her own advantage, 
tince it frequently happens to be a raw, 
innocent, young creature, who thiaks 
all the world as fincere as herſelf, and 
io her unwary heart becomes an eaſy 
prey to thoſe deceitful moniters, who 
no ſooner perceive it, but immediately 
they grow cool, and ſhun her whom 
they before ſeemed ſo much to admire, 
and proceed to act the ſame common- 
place villainy towards another. A cox- 
comb fluſhed with many of theſe in- 
famous victories ſhall ſay he is ſorry for 
the poor fools, proteſt and vow he never 
thought of matrimony, and wonder 
talking civilly can be fo itrangely miſ- 
interpreted. Now, Mr. Spectator, von 
that are a profeſſed triend to love, will, 
hope, obſerve upon thoſe who abuſe 
that noble paſſion, and raiſe it in in- 
nocent minds by a deccitful affectation 
of it, after which they deſert the ena- 
moured. Pray beſtow a little of your 
counſel to thoſe fond believing females 
who already have or are in danger of 
broken hearts; in which you will oblige 
a great part of this town, but in a par- 
ticular manner, Sir, your (yet heart- 
whole) admirer, and devoted humble 
tervant, 

MELAINIA. 


Melainia's complaint is occaſioned 
by ſo general a folly, that it is wonderful 
one could ſo long overlook it. But this 
Falſe gallantry proceeds from an impo- 
tence of mind, which makes thoſe who 
are guilty of it incapable of purſuing 
what they themſelves approve. Many 
a man wiſhes a woman his wife whom 
he dare not take for ſuch. Though no 
one has power over his inclinations or 
tortunes, he is a flave to common fame, 
Vor this reaſon I think Melainia gives 
them too ſoft a name in that of male 
coquets. I know not why irreſolution 
ot mind ſhould not be more contempti- 

le than impotence of body; and theſe 
frivolous admirers would be but tender- 
iy uſed, in being only included in the 
lame term with the inſufficient another 
way. They whom my correſpondent 
calls male coquets, ſhould hereafter be 


called fribblers. A tribiler is one who 


profeſſes rapture and admiration for the 
woman to whom he addrefles, and 
dreads nothing o much as her conſent. 
His heart can flutter by the force of 
imagination, but cannot fix from the 
force of judgment. It is not uncommon 
for the parents of young women of 
moderate fortune to wink at the addreſſis 
ct fribblers, and expoſe their children 
to the ambiguous behaviour which Me- 
lainia complains of, until by the fond. 
neſs to one they are to loſe, they become 
incapable of love towards others, and 
by conſequence in their future marriage 
lead a joyleſs or a miſerable life. As 
therefore I fhall in the ſpeculations 
which regard love be as fevere as I ought 
on jilts and libertine women, fo will I 
be as little merciful to infignificant and 
miſchievous men. In oriler to this, all 
viſitants ho frequent families wherein 
there are young fenmles, ave forthwith 
required to declare themſelves, or ah- 
fent from places where their preſence 
baniſhes ſuch as would paſs their time 
more to the advantage ot thote whom 
they viſit. It is a matter of too great 
moment to be dallied with: and I ſhall 
expect from all my young people a 
ltisfaftory account of appearances. 
Strephon has from the publication 
hereof ſeven days to explain the riddle 
he preſented to Eudamia; and Chloris 
an hour after this comes to her hand, 
to declare whether ſhe will have Philotas, 
whom a woman of no leſs merit than 
herſelf, and of ſuperior fortune, lan- 
guiſhes to call her own. 
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ern, 

GIN CE fo many dealers turn authors, 
and write quaint advertitcments in 
praiſe of their wares, -one who from an 
author turned dealer may be allowe41 
for the advancement of trale to turn au- 
thor again. I will not, however, ſet 
up like tome of them, for ſelling cheaper 
than the molt able honett tracetmen can; 
nor do I fend this to be better known 
for choice and cheapneſs of china and 
japan wares, tca, fans, mvilins, pic- 
tures, arrack, and other Indian goals, 
Placed as I am in Lexwlenhall Street, 
near the India Company, and the centre 
of that trade, thanks to my far cut- 
tomers, my warehouſe is graced as well 
as the beneftit-davs of my plays and 
operas; and the foreign goods I tell 
4 A lern 
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ſeem no leſs acceptable thin the forcign 
books I tranſlated, Rabeiiis and Pon 
Quixote : this the critics allow me; and 
winle they like my wares they may du— 
praiſe my writing. But as it is not fo 
well known vet that I frequently crots 
the ſeas of late, and fpeaking Dutch 
and French, beides other languages, I 
have the conveniency of buying and im- 

ring rich brocades, Dutch atlas's, 
with gold and hlver, or without, and 
other forcign filks of the neweſt modes 
and beſt fabrics, fine Flanders lace, 
linens, and pictures, at the beit hand; 
this my new way of trade I have fallen 
into I cannot better publiſh than by an 
#pplication to you. My wares are fit 
only for ſuch as your readers; and I 
would beg of you to print this addreis 
in your paper, that thoſe whole minds 
you adorn may take the ornaments for 
their per ſons and houtes trom me. This, 
Sir, if I may preſume to beg it, will be 
the greater tavour, as I have lately re- 
ceived rich ſilks and fine Jace to a con- 
kiderable value, wh.ca will be lol cheap 
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tor a quick return, and a 1 have 
a large ttock ot other £9048, Ind Te 
ſilks were tormerly a great branch of 
our trade; and fine we muſt nor 1} 
them, we mutt teek amends by gen 
in others. This I] hope will pics | +; r 
on: who would lein the number of 
tcazers of the muſes, and who, tuiting 
his tpirit to his circumſtarces, humble; 
the poet to exalt the citizen. Like 2 
rue trade man,. I hardiv ever louk into 
any books but thoſe of accounts. T's 
ſay the truth, I cannot, I think, vive 
you 2 better idea of my being a dow: - 
right man ot traffic, than by acknow . 
ledging Tottencr read the advert; {ant , 
than the matter of even your parer, Þ 
am under a great temptation to tike ti 
opportunity of a hnoniſhing other win 

rs to follow my exampic, and ov! 
the town no mere; but as it is my f 
{rat buſinels to encreaſe the nunher -{ 
huvers rather than ſellers, I kitten to 
tell you that Jam, Su, your med hum— 
bie and moit obedient ſervant, 

5 4 PETER MoOTTLL:;, 
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VITA SUMMA PFREVIS SPEM NOS VETAT INCHOARE LONGAM., 


Hour, Op. Iv. I. I. VIER. 15%: 


LIFE'S SPAN FORBIDS US TO EXTEND OUR CARES, 


AND STRETCH OUR HOPES BEYOND CUR YEARS. 


P ON taking my ſeat in a ccffee- 
houſe I often draw the eyes of the 
vhcle room upon me, when in the hot- 
ten {eatuns of news, ant at a time per- 
haps that the Dutch wail is juſt come 
in, they hear me aſk the coffee man for 
lus laſt week's bill of mortality: I find 
that I have been ſometimes taken on 
this occaſion for a path ſexton, ſome- 
times for an undertaker, and ſometimes 
for à doctor ot phyſic. In this, how- 
ent, Lam guided by the ſj ivit of a phi- 
Klup!:cr, 3s I rake cceaſton frem hence 
to reflect uon the regulu ercreale and 
ummuttan of mankind, and conſider 
the leretal varions ways through which 
we pals from lite to eternity. I am 
very ww pleated with thete weekly ad- 
mo1.itons, that bring into my mind 
fuch thoughts as cught to be the daily 
entertainment cf every reaſonable crea- 
rc; and can conùder with pleaſure to 
mytelt, by which of thoſe deliverances, 
cr, as we commonly all them, diſtem- 
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pers, I may poſſibly make wy eſcape 
out of this world of ſorrows, into that 
condition of exiſtence, wherein I hope 
to be happier than it is poſſible for me at 
preſent to conceive, 

But this is not all the vſe I make of 
the zbove-mentioned weekly paper. A 
bill of mortality is in my opinion an 
unanſwerable argument for a Provi- 
dence. How can we, without fuppet- 
ing ourfcives under the conſtant care of 
a dupreme Being, give any poſſible gg. 
count for that nice proportion, which 
we find in every great citv, between the 
deaths 2nd births of it's inhabitants, 
and between the number of males and 
that of females, who are brought into 
the world? What elſe could adiuſt in 
ſo exact a manner the recruits of ever y 
nation to it's lofles, and divide thele 
new ſupplies cf people into ſuch equal 
bodics of both fexes? Chance could 
never hold the balance with fo Ready a 
hand, Wert we not counted out by an 

intelligent 


THE 


;"tcilizent Superviſor, we ſhould ſome- 
1116s be over-charged with multitu des, 
nd at others waite away into a deſart: 
we ſhould be ſometimes a populus vi- 
rum, as Florus clegantly expretfes it, 
n generation of males, and at others 
a ſpecies of women. We may extend 
this conſideration to every fpeciæs of 
jiving creatures, and conſuler the whole 
animal world as an huge army made up 
ot innumerable corps, if I may uſe that 
t-rm, whoſe quotas have been kept en- 
tire near five thouland years, in ſo won- 
dertul a manner, that there is not pro- 
bably a ſingle fpecies lolt during this 
long tract of time. Could we have ge- 
neral hills of mortality of every kind of 
animals, or particular ones of cvery 
pecies in al continent and if[znd, I 
could almoſt fay in every wood, marſh, 
or monntain, what aſtoniſhing initances 
would they be of that Providence which 
watches over all it's works! 

I have heard of a great man in the 
Romich church, who, upon reading 
thole words in the fifth chapter of Ge- 
neſis—“ And all the days that Adam 
* lived were nine hundred and thirty 
* years, and he died; and all the days 
* of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years, and he died; and all the days 
* of Methuſelah were ninc hundred and 
* {ixty-nine years, and he died; imme- 
diately ſhot himfelf up in a convent, 
and retired from the werld, as not 
thinking any thing in this life worth pur- 
tuing, which had not regard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing 
in hiſtory which is ſo improving to the 
reader, as thoſe accounts which we met 
with of the deaths of eminent perſons, 
and of their behaviour in that dreadful 
Walon. I may alſo add, that there 
ire no parts in hiſtory which affect 
and pleaſe the reader in ſo ſenſible a 
manner. The reaſon I take to be this, 
becauſe there is no other ſingle circun: - 
tance in the ſtory of any pertun, which 
can poſſibly be the caſe of every one who 
reads it. A battle er a triumph are 
conjunctures in which not one man in 2 
million is likely to be engage; but when 
we ſee a perſon at the point of death, we 
cannot forbear being attentive to every 
thing he ſavs or does, becauſe we are 
ſure that ſome time or other we ſhall 
ourſelves be in the fame melancholy c:r- 
cumſtances. The general, the ſtatct- 
man, or the philoſopher, are perhaps 
characters which we may never act ia, 
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but the dying man is one whom, fooncr 
or later, we mall certainly reſemble. 

It is, perhaps, for the fame kind of 
rea ſon that few hooks, written in Env - 
Itth, have been fo much peruted as lor. 
Sherlock's ditconrie upon death; though 
at the tame time I mult own, that hie 
who has not peruſed this excellent piece; 
has nut perhaps read one of the ſtrongeit 
perſualives to a religious life that ever 
was written in any language. 

The conſideration, with which I (:2'l 
cloſe this eſſay upon death, is one of th: 
molt ancient aud molt beaten mora!; 
that has been recommended to mankind. 
But it's being fo very common, and to 
unveriilly received, though it take. 
away from it the grace of novelty, adds 
very much to the weight of it, 2 
ſhews that it falls in with the geigral 
fenſe of mankind. In thort, I wor!! 
have every one conſider, that be is in 
this lite nothing more han a paiſ:nz, 
and that he is not to let up his 1eft ber. 
but to keep an a tentire eve an that 
mate of being to which he approaches 
every moment, and winch vitt be ter 
ever fixed and pern nent. This fingle 
conſideration would be {uff.cicnt to ex- 
tinguith the bitternets of hatred, the 
thirit of avarice, and the cruelty of an- 
bition. 

I am very much pleaſed with the paſ- 
ſage of Antiphan-s, a verv ancient port, 
who lived near an hundred yers before 
Socrates, which repretents the life of 
man under this view, as I have here 
tranſlated it word for word. * Be net 
« grieved,” ſays he, © above meaſue 
© tor thy deceaſed frien'ls. Trey are 
not dead, but have oniv finiſhed that 
jeurney which it is neceifary for every 
one cf us to take. We ourielves mut 
go to that great place of reception in 
which they are all of them atomiie.l, 
and in this general rendezvous of man- 
kind, live together in andther Rate of 
being.” 

I think I have, in 2 former paper, 
taken notice of thote beautiful meta- 
phors in Scripture, where 1.1» 75 terme. 
a pil g11mage, and thoſe H pats through 
it are called ſtrangers anti fojorrne 3 
upon earth. I ſhall conciuce this with 
a ſtorv, which I have mewh re read 
in the travels of Sir John 4Chardin; tht 
centleman after having told vs, that 
the inns which receive the cartvans in 
Perſiu, and the exrtcin countries, ue 
call-d by the name of caravanſisics, 
& 2 2 FIVE) 
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gires us ar οn to the following pur- 
A derviſe, travelling through Tar- 
tary, being arrived at the town of Balk, 
went inte the king's palace by miſtake, 
as thinking it to be a public inn or ca- 
ravanſary. Having looked about him 
for fome time, he entered into a Tong 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet, 
and ſpread his carpet, in order to le 
himſelf upon it, » 9 the manner of the 
eaitzrn nations. He had not been lon 
in this poſi ure before he was diſcover 
by fome of the guards, who aſked him 
what was his buſinets in that place? 
'The dervite told them he intended to 
take up his night's lodging in that ca- 
rivaniary. The guards let him know, 
mau very angry manner, that the houſe 
he was in was not a caravanſary, but 
the king's palace. It happened that the 
King hunt palled through the gallery 
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during this debate, and ſmiling at the 
miſtake of the derviſe, aſked him how he 
could poſſibly be ſo dull as not to dil. 
tinguiſh a palace from a caravanſary ? 
Sir, ſays the derviſe, * give me leave 
to aſk your majeſty a queſtion or two, 
Who were the $ that lodged in 
this houſe when it was firſt built 
The king replied, his anceſtors. * An 
© who,” fays the derviſe, was the laſt 
* perſon that lodged here? The king 
replied, his father. And who is it, 


_ fays the derviſe, that lodges here at 


« preſent?” The king told him, that it 
was he himſelf. * And who, ſays the 
derviſe, will be here after you?” The 
king anſwered, the young prince his 
ſon. * Ah, Sir, ſaid the dervile, © ; 
© houſe that changes it's inhabitants (© 
© often, and receives ſuch a perpetua: 
* ſucceſſion of gueſts, is not a palace 
© but a caravanſary. L 
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PROJICIT AMPULLAS ET SESQUIPEDALIA VERBA. 


FORGETS HIS SWELLING AND GIGANTIC WORDS. 


HV plavers, who know I am very 

much their friend, take all oppor- 
tunities to expreſs 2 gratitude to me for 
being ſo. They could not have a bet» 
t-r occaſian of obliging me, than one 
which they lately took hold of. They 
delwed my friend Will Honeycomb to 
ring me to the reading of a new tra- 
gedy; it is called The Diſtreſſed Mo- 
ther. I muſt confeſs, though ſome days 
re paſſed tmce I enjoyed that enter- 
"11nment, the paſſions of the ſeveral 
nHaracters dwell ſtrongly upon my ima- 
Zinationz and I congratulate the age, 
that they are at laſt to fee truth and hu- 
man lite repreſented in the incidents 
which concern heroes and heroines. 
Fac itile of the play is ſuch as becomes 
tole of the firſt education, and the fen- 
i ments worthy thoſe of the higheſt 
ture. It vas a molt exquiſite pleaſure 
> mir, tu vhicrve real tears drop from 
ti» eyes of thote who had long made it 
their proteſſion to diſſemble affliction; 
aue the player, who read, frequently 
throw down the hook, until he had 
Ziven vent to the humanity which roſe 
Mi ſum at tome ixicſiſtihle touches of the 
1:15g1ged forrow, We have ſeldom had 
aun female diſtrets on the tage, which 
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did not, upon cool examination, appea: 
to flow from the weakneſs rather than 
the misfortune of the perſon repreſented 
but in this tragedy you are not enter- 
tained with the ungoverned paſſions of 
ſuch as are enamoured of each other, 
merely as they are men and women, but 
their regards are founded u high 
conceptions of each other's virtue and 
merit; and the character which gives 
name to the play, is one who has be- 
haved herſelf with heroic virtue in the 
moſt important circumſtances of a fe 
male life, thoſe of a wife, a widow, ard 
a mother. If there be thoſe whoſe minds 
have been too attentive upon the affairs 
of life, to have any notion of the paſſion 
of love in ſuch extremes as are known 
only to icular tempers, yet, in the 
— 4 —— — 2 the for - 
row of the heroine will move even the 
generality of mankind. Domeſtic vir- 
tues concern all the world, and tkere :s 
no one living who 1s not intereſted that 
Andromache ſhould be an imitable cha- 
rater. The generovs affetion to the 
memory of her deceaſed huſband, that 
tender care for her ſon, which is ever 
heightened with the conſideration of his 
father, and theſe regards — in 
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Cite of being tempted with the poſſoſ- 
non of the higheſt greatneſs, are what 
cannot but be venerable even to ſuch an 
audience as at preſent trequents the Eng- 
liſk theatre. My friend Will Honey- 
comb commended ſeveral tender things 
that were ſaid, and told me they were very 
g nteel; but whilpered me, that he feared 
mne piece was not buſy enough fer the 
pr. {ent taſte. To ſupply this, he re- 
commended to the players to be very 
careful in their ſcenes, and aboye all 
things, that every part ſhould be per- 
tectly new dreſſed. I was very glad to 
und that they did not neglect m friend's 
14monition, becauſe there arc a great 
many in this claſs of criticiſm who may 
ts gained by it; but indeed the truth is, 
that as to the work itſelf, it is every 
where nature. The perſons are of the 
higheft quality in life, even that of 
princes; Hut their quality is not repre- 
i-nted by the poet, with dire ian that 
-uards and waiters ſhould follow them 
n every ſcene, but their grandeur ap- 
pears in greatneſs of ſentiment, flowing 
trom minds worthy their condition. 
To make a charaſter truly great, this 
author underftands that it hould have 
it's foundation in ſuperior thoughts and 
naxims of conduct. Id is very certain, 
nat manv an honeſt woman would make 
a> difficulty, though ſhe had been the 
wife of Hector, for the ſake of a king- 
gom, to mvrry the enemy of her hut- 
band's family and country; and indeed 
who can deny but ſhe might be ſtill an 
honeſt woman, but no heroine? That 
may be defenſible, nay laudable in one 
character, which would be in the highett 
degree exceptionable in another. When 
Cato Uticenſis killed himſelf, Cottius, 
Roman of ordinary quality and cha- 
racer, did the fame thing; upon which 
one ſaid, ſmiling—* Cottius might have 
* lived, though Czlar has ſeized the 
Roman liberty. Cattius's condition 
might have been the fame, let things at 
he upper end of the world pats as they 
awd, What is turther very extraor - 


dinary in this work is, that the perſons 
are a;] of them laudable, and their mit- 
fortunes arite rather from unguarded 
virtue than propenlity to vice. The 
town has an opportunity of doing itſelf 
juitice in ſupporting the repreſentations 
of paſſion, ſorrow, indignation. even de- 
ſpar it{cit, within the rules of decency, 
honour, and good-breeding; and ſince 
there is no one can flatter himfelf his 
lite will be always fortunate, they may 
here fee forrow as they would with to 
bear it wheacyer it arrives, 


Mi. SPECTATORy 

Am appointed to act a part in the 

new tragedy called The Diſtreſſed 
Mother: it is the celebrated grief of 
Oreit:s which I am to perſonate; but IL 
Mall not act it as I ought, for I ſhall feel 
it too intimately to be alle to utter it, 
I was ja't night repeating a paragraph 
to wyicit, which I took to be an exprel- 
fron of rage, and in the middle of the 
ſentence there was a ſtroke of teif-pity 
which quite unmanned me. Be pleated, 
dir, to print this letter, that when I am 
oppreſſed in this manner at fuch an in- 
terval, a certain part of the audience 
may not think I am cut; and I hope 
with this allowance, to do it to ſatisfac- 
tion. I am, Su, your molt humble 


lervant, GrorGe POWELL. 
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8 I was walking the other day in the 
Park, I faw a gentleman with a 
very,ſhort face; I defire to know whe- 
ther it was you. Pray inform me as 
{ſoon as you can, left I become the moſt 
heroic Hecatifla's rival. Your humble 


tery ant to command, SOPHLA 


DFAR MADAM, 


II is not nie vou are in love with, for 

J was very ill and kept my chamber 
all that day. Your moſt humble tervant, 
T THz SPECTATOR» 
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n MACULIS, QUAS AUT INCURIA FUED!LT, 
HUMANA PARUCM CAVIT NATURA. 
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NR f IN A POEM ELEGANTLY WRIT, 
1 WILL NGT QUARPKEL WITH A SULIGART MISTAKE, 


»UCH AS OUK NATURE S FRAILTY MAY EXCU3E, 


1 Hows woe Fonßdered Milton's Pa. 
rx: Loft under tiofe four great 
toads of the fabie, the characters, the 
fenticacnts, anal the language; and have 
ſhewn that he cxc: ls, m general, under 
eich of thute heads. I hope that Thare 
made teveral di.covories which may ap- 
pear new, even to thoſe who are ver ted 
in critical learamg. Were I imlced 19 
chnfe my r-1dors, by whote judgment I 
would tand or fall, thev mould not be 
tuch as are nenguninted oniy with the 
French and Travan critics, but alto with 
the ancient ant modern who have write 
ten in en her or the learned languages. 
Abe all, I woutd have them well 
veried in the Greek and Latin poets, 
without which a man very often fancies 
that he unclerſtands a critic, when in 
reality he does not comprehend his 
meaning. 

It is in criticifin as in all other ſcierces 
and ſpeculations; one who brings with 
him aav implicit notions and obſerva- 
tions, which hc has made in his reading 
of the poets, will and his own reficc- 
tions method zed and explained, and 

erhaps teveral little hints that ha pated 
in his mind, perfected and improved in 
the works of a good critic ; whereas one 
who has not theſi previous lights is very 
often an utter ſtranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation 
upon it. ; 

Nor is it ſuſficient, that a man, who 
ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, ſhould 
have peruſed the authors above men- 
tioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear and lo- 
gical head. Without this talent he 18 

rpetually puzzled an- pg" amidſt 
i. own blunders, miſtakes the ſenſe of 
thoſe he would contute, or, if he chances 
to think right, does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with 
clearneſs and perſpicuity. Ariſtotle, 
who was the beſt critic, was allo one of 
the belt logicians that ever appeared in 
the work, 
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"Ir. Locke's Eſſay on Human Ur. 
d-1!t2n ng would be thought a very od 
hk for a man to make himteit matt.: 
ol, who would get a reputation by cr;- 
tical writings; though at the fame time 
it 15 very certain that an author, who as 
not leurned the art of diſtinguiiliing be- 
tw.en words and things, and of ranging 
his thorights and letting them in pro- 
per lights, whatever notions he mn 
Une, will loſe hüntelf in confuſion and 
o'{curitv, I might further oben de, 
tat mere is not a Greek or Latin cia 
ho nas rot ſhewn, even in the nile d: 
his crittcums, that he was a mater of 
ail the ejevance and delicacy of his na- 
tive tangue. 

Ihe truth of it is, there is nethin, 
more abturd, than for a man to tet 
for a critic, without a good infight inte 
all the parts of learning; whereas many 
of thoſe who have endeavouret to g- 
le themſelves by works cf this nature, 
among our Engliſh writers, are not o 
defectire in the above-mentioned pai - 
ticulars, but plainly diſcover, by t.- 
phraſes which they make uſe of, anc! |» 
tneir confuſed way of thinking, th -* 
they ave not acquainted with the mo 
common and ordinary ſyſtems of ar. 
and ſciences. A few general rules * 
trated out of the French authors, w::': 
a certain cant of words, has ſometin.c5 
ſet up an illiterate heavy writer for 4 
molt judicious and formidable critic. 

One great mark, by which you may 
diſcover a critic who has neither talc 
ner learning, is this, that he ſeldom ven 
tures to praiſe any pailage in an at 
which has not heen before received 
applauded by the public, and that h“ 
criticiſm turns wholly upon little faul! 
and errors. This part of a critic is 10 
very eaſy to ſucceed in, that we fn 
every ordinary reader, upon the pub- 
liſhing of a new poem, has wit and ill 
nature enough to turn ſeveral palliges v: 
it into ridicule, and very often in tl 


Errors, like ſtraws, upon the ſurf»ce flow; 
He who would ſearch tor pearl, muſt dive be- 
Bw. 


A true critic ought to du ell rather 
upon excellencics than impert. tions, to 
4;.cover the concealed beauties ot a 
weiter, and communicate to the warla 
ſuch things as are worth their olferva- 
tion. The mot exquiſite words an! 
nneſt Rrokes of an author are thole 
which very often appear the mott doubt. 
tul and exceptionable to a man who 
wants a reliſh for polite lcarning; and 
ey are theſe, which 1 wur uniſtin- 
guſhing critic gencrally attacks with 
tne greateſt violence. Tully oblerves, 
that ic is very caly to brand or tix a 
mark anon ht he calls ver Ar. lane, 
or, as it may be ren lere in! ilk * 2 
1 glowing Nn 0 xprethion, al | to zurn 
it into ridigule by a cold ill-natured cri 
rcilm. A litdle wit is equally capable 
ot expe n 4 beauty, aud of aZgLray at 
mY a tau! ; and thou h fuch a treat- 
ment of an author naturally Produces 
indignation in fare mind of an uudee— 
tandins reader, it has however it's ef- 
fect among the generality of thote whote 
hands it falls into, the rabble of man- 
kind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at, with any 
mixture of wit, is ridiculous in it!-it. 

Such a mirth as this is always unlet- 
ſonable in a critic, as it rather prejudi- 
ces the reader than convinces him; and 
i capable of making a beauty, as well 
as 2 blemith, the ſubject ot derizon. A 
man who cannot write with wit on a 
proper fubject, is dull and ſtupid; but 
ont, who ſhews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and abſurd. Betkics, 
a man who has the gift of ridicule is apt 
o und fault with auy thing that gives 
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ont place. This Mr. Dryden has 
very agrecably remarked in thoſe two 
celebrated line— 


him an opportunity of exerting his be- 
love talent, and very of ten Cuntures A 
pattige, not becauſe there is any fault 
in it, but becauſe he can be merry upon 
it. Such kinds of plealantry are very 
unfair and ditingenuous in works of 
criticiſm, in which the grenteſt matters, 
both ancient and modern, have always 
appcared with a ſeridcus ade inttructive 
air, 

s T intend ia my next paper to ſhevy 
the detects in Rlilton's Paule Loſt, I 
tought fit to premite theſe few particu - 
Ius, tothe end that the reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful 
work, and that I ſhall just point at the 
imperfections, without endeivouring to 
inflane them with ridicule. I mult alſo 
obterve with Longinus, that the pro- 
duct.ons of a great genius, with nuiny 
pes and inadvertencies, are intinitely 
nter ble to the works of an inferior 
[and of author, which are ſcrupulouſly 
et and contormabie to all the rules 
ot correct Wing. 

I 11:21, conclude this paper with a ſtorv 
out ot Boccalini, which furiciently ſhews 
us the opin:on that nullcious author en- 
tertainedot the fort of critics I have been 
nere mentioning. A famous critic.” 
{ys he, having gathered together all 
ine jaults of an eminent poet, made a 


La 


vreient of them to Apollo, who re- 


ccived them very graciouſly, ard fe- 
{uived to make tiie author a ſuitable 
return for the troubie he had been at 
in collecting them. In order to this, 
he tet betore him a ſack of wheat, as 
it had been jult threſhed out of the 
ſheaf. Hz then bid him pick cut the 
chaif from among the corn, and lay it 
ate by itfelf. The cinic applied 
himiclt to the taſk with great induſtry 
and pleature, and, after having made 
the due ſeparation, was pretented by 
Apollo with the chatt for his pains." 
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1t LAN, QUICOUID AGIT, QVoOQTNO VESTICIA FLECTIT, 
COMPONIT FURTIM, SUBSEQUITURQUE DECOR» 


'TiBULL. EI EG. II. I. 4. VER. 8. 


WHATE ER SHE DOES, WHERF'ER HER STEPS SHE BENDS, 
GRACE ON EACH ACTION SILENTLY ATTENDS. 


8 no one can he ſaid to enioy 
A health, who is only not ſick, with- 
out he fect within himſelf a lightiome 


and invigorating principle, which will 
not ſuffer him to remain idle, bur ſtill 
ſpurs him on to action; ſo in the practice 
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of every virtue, there 1s ſome additional 
grace required, to give a clam of ex- 
celling in this or that particular action. 
A diamond may want poliſhing, though 
the value be ſtill intrinſically the tune; 
and the fame good may be done win 
different degrees of luſtre. No man 
ſhould be contented with himſelf that 
he barely does well, but he ſhould per- 
form every thing in the belt aud wot 
becoming manner that he 1s able. 

Tully tells us he wrote lus book of 
Offices, becauſe there was no tune of 
lite in which ſome corre ſpondlent duty 
might not be practiſed; nor is there a duty 
without a certain decency accompany» 
ing it, by which every virtue git is join- 
ed to will ſcem to be double. Another 
may do the fame thing, and yet the ge- 
tion want that air awd bean which gi— 
{tin mb it from others; ke that ini— 
mitable funflune Fitian is 11:4 to hive 
diffuled over his landſkips; which de- 
notes them his, and has been always 
uncqualled by any other perton. 

'Fhere is no one action in winch this 
qmility Jam ſpeaking ot will be more 
{-albly perceived, than in granting a 
requelt or doing an oſhice of Kkindnets. 
Munmius, by his way of conſenting 
to a bencta-tion, ſhall make it loſe it's 
name; wh:lc Carus doubles thc kindne's 
and the obligation: from the firſt the 
deſued requelt drops miect at lat, but 
from fo doubtful « brow, that the ob- 
liged has almo#% as much roalon to re- 
tent the manner of beſtowing it, as to 
be thanktul tor the favour itſelf. Carus 
invites with a pleafing air, to give him 
an opportunity of doing an act of hu- 
manity, meets the petition half way, 
and conſents to a requelt with a counte- 
nance which proclaims the ſatisfa&tion 
of his mind in aſſiiting the diſtreſſeil. 

The decency then that is to be ob- 
ſerved in liberality ſeems to conſiſt in 
it's being performed with ſuch clh-ar- 
fulneis, as may expreſs the godlike higa- 
fure that is to be met with in obliging 
one's fellow- creatures; that may thew 
gued-nature and benevolence overflow 
eil, and do not, as in ſome men, run 
upon the tilt, and taſte of the ledunents 
of 2 grutching uncommunicative diipo- 
ſition. 

Since I have intimated that the great- 
ett decorum is to be preſerved in the 
beſtowing our good offices, I will il- 
luitrate it a little by an example drawn 


from private life, which carrics with it 


ſuch a profuſſon of liberality, that it 
can be exceeded by nothing hut the hu. 
manity and wood nature which accom. 
panics it. It is a letter of Pliny's, hie: 
1 ſhall here tranflate, becauic the action 
will beit appear in it's firſt die (s of 
thought, without any turcign or am". 
tous rnaments. 


PLINY TO QVINTILIAYS. 
THCUGH Lam fully acquainte. 


wit the contentment and jul mo. 
deration of vour min], and the contor- 
mity the equcation you have given your 
daughter bears to your own charakter; 
yet lince the is ſuddenly to be married to 
a perton of dittinction, whole figure 1:1 
tie worid makes it neceflary for her to 
bannt a mote than ordinary expence in 
clones and equipaze fſuicable to her 
hulh ns quality; by which, thougi 
her mtrintic worth be not aurmente'!, 
yet will ;t reccive both ornament an! 
lattre: an! Knowing your eſtate to be 
as moderate as the riches of your min! 
are abundant, I muit challenge to my 
telf foine part of the burden; and as 3 
parent of your child, I prefent her wit! 
tweire hundred and fifty c ns towards 
theſe expences; which fnn had beer: 
much larger, hd I not fearef the ſma'i. 
nets of it would be the greateſt induce- 
— with you to accept of ut. Faic- 
WI. 


Thus ſhould à benef action be done 
with 2 good grace, and thine in the 
ſtrongett point of light; it ſhould not 
only anſwer all the hopes and exigencie; 
of the receiver, but even out-run his 
wiſhes: it is this happy manner of be- 
haviour which adds new charms to it, 
and ſoftens thoſe gifts of art and nature, 
which otherwiſe would be rather diſtaſlo- 
ful than agreeable. Without it, valone 
ond degenerate into brutality, learn- 
13 mto pedantry, and the gentecleß 
d=:meanour into attectation. Even rt- 
ligion itielf, unlets decency be the hin- 
mai which waits upon her, is apt t 
make people appew guilty of lournet: 
and ill- humour: but ws ſhews virtue 
in her frſt originai form, adds a come- 
Iineſs to religion, and giwes it's profe!- 
ſors the juſteſt title to the beauty of ho- 
lacs. A man fully inttructed in tin 
art, may aſſume a thouſand ſhapes, 2. 
pleale in all: he may do a thouland ac - 
tons ſhall become none other but him- 

felt :; 
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i not that the things themſelves are 
different, but the manner of doing them. 

If you examine each feature by it- 
(elf, Aglaura and Calliclea are equally 
u indſome; but take them in the whole, 
and you cannot ſufler the compariſon : 
the one is full of numberleſs nameleſs 
craces, the other of as many nameleſs 
taults. 

The comelineſs of perſon, and the de- 
cency of hehaviour, add infinite weight 
to what is pronounced by any one. It 
the want of this that often makes the 
t hukes and advice of old rigid perſons 
of no effect, and leave a diſpleaſure in 
he minds of thoſe they are directed to: 
hut youth and beauty, if accompanied 
with a graceful and becoming teverity, 
of mighty force to raiſe, even in the 
molt profligate, a ſenile of ſhame. In 
ton, the devil is never deieribed 
+4ſhamed but once, and that at the re- 
uke of a beauteuus angct. 


30 ſpake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 

yerere in youthful beauty, added grace 

{avincible : abaſh'sd the devil ſtooa, 

And fit how awful goodneſs is, aud faw 

Virtue in her oven ſhape how lovely ! ſaw, 
and pin'd 

Hs lot. 


The cure of doing notiing unbecom- 
ing has accompanied the greateſt minds 


to their laſt moments. They avoided 
even an indecent poſture in the very 
article of death. Thus Czlar gathered 
his robe about him, that he might not 
fall in a manner unbecoming of him 
ſelf; and the greateſt concern that ap- 
peared in the behaviour of Lucretia 
when ſhe ttabbed herſelf, was, that her 
body ſhould lie in an attitude worthy the 
mind which had inhabited it. 


— N non procumbat boneſte, 
Extrema hc ct iam cura cadentis erat, 
Ov. FAs r. L. III. v. 833. 


"Twas her laſt thought, how decentiy to tail, 
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J Am a young woman without a for « 

rune; bur of a very high mind: that 
is, good Sir, I am to the laſt degree proud 
and vain. I am ever railing at the rich, 
for doing things, which, upon ſearch 
into my heart, I find I am only angry 
becauſt I cannot do the ſame myſelf. I 
wear tue hooped petticoat, and am all in 
callicoes when the fineſt are in filks. It 
is a dreadful thing to de poor and proud, 
therefore if you pleaſe, a lecture on that 
ſubject for the ſatisfaction of your un- 
eaiy humble ſervant, 
2 JEZEBEL, 
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Hau a E2pmo; cui TUX» 


Fx Ad. Ver. Porr. 


THE PRUDENT ST!LL HAVE FOR TUNE ON THEIR SIDE.» 


HE famous Gratian, in his little 
hook wherein he lays down maxims 

for a man's advancing humtelf at court, 
advites his reader to aſſociate himſelf 
with the fortunate, and to {hun the com- 
pan y vi the unfortunate; which, nocwith- 
anding tac baſcneis of the precept to 
an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 
uſeful in it tor thoſe who puſh their in- 
tereſt in the world. It 1s certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill for une, 
rites out of right or wrong meatures 
and ſchemes ot lite. When TI hear a 
man complain of his being unfortunate 
in all hisurdertakings, I IH rey fulpect 
aim for a very weak man in his affaire. 
In conformity with this way of thind- 
ing, Cardizal Richlicu uſed to fav, that 


unfortunate and imprudent were but 


two words for the fame thing. As the 
car/linal himſelf had a great ſhare both 
of prudence and good torture, his fa- 
mous antagoniſt, the Count d'Olivarez, 
was diſgraced at the court of Madrid, 
becauſe it was alledged againſt him that 
he had never any ſucceſs in hig under- 
takings. This, favs an eminent author, 
was indirectly accuſing him of impru- 
dener. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the 
Romans for their general upon three ac- 
counts, as he vas a man of courage, 
conduct, and good fortune. It was, 
perhaps, for the rcaton above-mention- 
el, pamely, that a ſeries of good for- 
tune ſuppoſes a prudent management in 
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the perſon whom it befalls, that not only 
Sylla the dictator, but ſeveral of the 
Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be ſeen 
upon their medals, among their other 
titles, gave themiclves that of Felix or 
Fortunate. The hcathens, indeed, ſeem 
to have valued a man more for his good 
fortune than for any other quality, 
which I think is very natural for thoſe 
who have not a ſtrong belief of another 
world. For how can I conceive a man 
c owned with many diſtingu thing ble - 
ſings, that has not ſome extraordinary 
fund of merit and perfection in him, 
which lies open to the Supreme eve, 
though perhaps it is not diſcovered by 
my obtervation? What is the reaſon 
Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not form 
a reſehition, or ſtrike a blow, without 
the conduct and direction of ſome deity? 
Doubtleſs, becauſe the ports eſteemed it 
the greateſt honour to be favoured by 
the gods, and thought the beſt way of 
praiting 2 man was to recount thoſe fa- 
vours which naturally implied an extra- 
ordinary merit in the perſon on whom 
thev deſcended. 

Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments act very ab- 
turdly, if they form their opinions of a 
man's merit from his ſucceſſes. But 
certainly, if I thought the whole circle 
of our being was concluded between onr 
births and deaths, I ſhould think a man s 
good fortune the meaſure and ſtandard 
ot his real merit, ſince Providence would 
have no opportunity of rewarding his 
virtue and perfections, but in the preſent 
life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies 
under the preſſure of misfortunes, has 
reaſon to cry out, as they tay Brutus 
did a little before his death—* O Virtue, 
I have worſhipped thee as a ſubſtantial 
* good, but I find thou art an empty 
* name.” 

But to return to our firſt point: though 
pruclence does undouhtedly in a great 
mea{ure produce our good or ill fortune 
in the world, it is certain there are many 
unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, 
which very often pervert the fineſt 
ſchemes that can be laid by human wil- 


dom. The race is not always to the 


« fwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong.” 
Nothing leis than infinite wifdom can 
have an abtolute cemmand over fortune; 
the higheſt degree of it, which man can 
poſſets, is by no means equal to fortui- 
tous events, and to ſuch contingencies 
#5 may Tie in the proiccutivn of our at- 


fairs. Nay, it very often happens, that 
prudence, winch has always in it a great 
mixture of caution, hinders a man fron 
being ſo fortunate as he might poſſibly 
have been without it. A perton who 
only aims at what is likely to ſucceed, 
and follows cloſely the dictates of human 
prudence, never meets with thoſe gren: 
and unforeſeen ſucceſſes, which are ot- 
ten the effect of a fanguine temper, or a 
more happy raſhneſs; and this perhaps 
may be the reaſon, that, according *» 
the common obſervation, Fortune, e 
other females, delights rather in taveu: - 
ing the young than the old. 

Upon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhot! 
ſighted a creature, and the accident. 
which may happen to him fo various, 
cannot but be of Dr. Tillotſon's opinion 
in ancther caſe, that were there any 
doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 
would be very defirable there ſhould be 
ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdom an 
goucineſs, on whoſe direction we might: 
relv in the conduct of human lite. 

It is a 2 preſumption to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to our own management, 
and not to eſteem ourſelves upon anr 
bicſhng, rather as it is the bounty o. 
Heaven, than the acquiſition of our ow: 
prudence. I am very well pleaſed with 
a medal which was ftruck by — 5 
Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the 
invincible armada, to ate the me- 
mory of that extraordinary event. It is 
well known how the King of Spain, and 
ethers who were the enemies of tha: 
great princeſs, to derogate from her 
glory, aſcribed the ruin of their flect 
rather to the violence of ſtorms and tem- 
peits, than to the bravery of the Engliit.. 
Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of looking 
upon this as a diminution of her ho- 
rour, valued herſelf upon ſuch a figna! 
favour of Providence, and accordingly, 
in the reverſe of the medal above men 
tzoned, has repreſented a fleet beaten by 
a tempeſt, and falling foul upon one 
another, with that religious intcription 
— Aab Deus, et diffipantur.—He 
* blew with his wind, and they wer? 
«© ſcattered.” 

It is remarkable of a famous Greciar: 
general, whoſe name I cannot at preſent 
recollctt, and who had been a particular 
favourite of fortune, that, upon recoumt- 
ing his victories among his friends, be 


alled at the end of ſeveral great ac- 


ons-“ And in this fortune had no 
* thaze.” After which it is obſerved in 
biſtory, 


th 
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hiſtory, that he never proſpered in any 
thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of 
our own abilities, are very ſhocking and 
offenſive to men of ſenſe and virtue, we 
may be ſure they are highly d ſplcaſ- 
ing to that Being who delights in an 
humble mind, and by ſeveral of his 
diſpenſations ſeems purpoſ*ly to ſhew us, 
that our own ſchemes or prudence have 
no ſhare in our advancements. 

Sinee on this ſubject I have already 
admitted feveral quotations which have 
occurred to my memory upon writing 
this paper, I will conclude it with a 
little Perfian fable. A drop of water 
fell out of a cloud into the ſea, and find- 
ing itſelf loſt in ſuch an immenſity of 
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fluid matter, broke out into the follow- 
ing reflection: Alas! what an inligni- 
ficant creature am I in this prodigious 
ocean of waters; my exittence is of no 
© concern to the univerſe, I am reduced 
* toa kind of nothing, and am leſs than 
the leatt of the works of God.“ It 
fo happened that an oyſter, which lay 
in the neighbourhood of this drop, 
chanced to gape and ſwallow it up in 
the midit of this it's humble ſoliloquy. 
The drop, fays the fable, lay a great 
while hardening in the ſhell, until b 

degrees it was ripened into a pearl, which 
falling into the hands of a diver, after a 
long lerics of adventures, is at preſent 
that famous pearl which is fixed on the 
top of the Perſian diadem. T 
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DIFFICILE EST PLUAIHUM VIETUTEM REVERERI QUT SEMPER SFCUNDA FoOR-s 


TUNA SIT CSUS. 


TuLL. ad HearnNava 


THE MAN WHO IS ALWAYS FOR TUNATE, CANNOT EASILY HAVE A GREAT - 
VERENCE FOR VIRTUE, 


NSOLENCE is the crime of all 
others which every man is apt to rail 

at; and yet is there one reſpect in which 
almolt all men living are guilty of it, 
and that is in the cale of lay ing a greater 
value upon the gifts of fortune than we 
ought. It is here in England come into 
our very language, as a propriety of 
dittinction, to fay, when we would {peak 
of perions to their advantage, they are 
+ of condition. There is no doubt 
ut the proper uſe of riches implies that 
2 man ſhould exert all the good quali- 
ties imaginable; and if we mean by 2 
man of condition or quality, one who, 
according to the wealth he is maſter of, 
ſhews himſelt jut, beneficent, and cha- 
ritable, that term ought very deſervedly 
to be had in the higheſt veneration; but 
when wealth is uſed only as it is the 
ſupport of pomp and luxury, to be rich 
is very fur from being a recommenda- 
tion to honour and reſpect. It is in- 
deed the greateſt inſolence imaginable, 


in a creature who would feel the ex-- 


tremes of thirſt and hunger, it he did 
not prevent his appetites before they 
call upon him, to be fo forgetful of the 
common neceſſity of human nature, as 
never to caſt an eye upon the poor and 
needy. The fellow who eſcaped from 


welt, and joined with the country peo- 
ple to deſtroy his brother ſailors, and 
make her a wreck, was thought a moſt 
execrable creature; but docs not every 
man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what 
he naturally wants, and is unmindful 
of the unſupplied diſtreſs of other men, 
betray the ſame temper of mind ? When 
a man looks about him, and with re- 
gard to riches and poverty beholds ſome 

rawn in pomp and equipage, and they 
and their very ſervants with an air of 
icorn and triumph overlooking the mul- 
titude that pals by them; and, in the 
ſame ſtreet, a creature of the {ame make 
crying out in the name of all that is 
good and facrel, to behold his milery, 
and give him tome ſupply againſt hun- 
ger and nakedneſs; who would believe 
theſe two beings were of the ſame ſpe- 
cie*? But ſo it is, that the conſideration 
of fortune has taken up all our minds, 
and, as I have often complained, po- 
verty and riches ſtand in our imagina- 
tions in the places of guilt and inno- 
cence. But in all ſeaſons there will be 
ſome inſtances of perſons. who have fouls 
too large to be taken with popular pre- 
judices, and while the reſt of mankind 
are contending for ſuperiority in power 
and wealth, have thgir thoughts bent 


2 ihip which ſuuck upon 4 rock in the upon the neceſſities of thoſe below them. 
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The charity-{chools which have been 
erected of late years, are the greuteſt 
inſtances of public ſpirit the age has 
oduced : but indeed when we conſider 
— long this fort of benefcence has 
been on foot, it is rather from the good 
management of thoſe inſtitutions, than 
trom the number or value of the hene- 
tactions to them, that they make fo 
great a ngzure. One would think it im- 
pollible that in the ſpace of tuurteen 
years there ſhould not have been hve 
thouſand pounds beſtowed in gifts this 
wav, nor ſixteen hundred children, in- 
cluding males and females, put out to 
methods of induſtry. It is not allowed 
me to ſpeak of luxury and folly with 
the ſevere ſpirit they deterve ; I ſhall 
only therefore ſay, I ſhall very readily 
compound with any lady in a hoop- 
petticoat, it the gives the price of one 
half vard of the filk towards cloatiing, 
jeeding, aud inſtructing, an innocent 
helplets creature of her own ſex in ene 
of theſe ſchoois. The contcioutneſs of 
ſuch an action will give her features a 
nohler life on this illuſtrious day, than 
all the jewels that can hang in her hair, 
or can be cluſterel in her hoſom. It 
Would be uncourtly to {peak in harſher 
words to the fair, but to men one may 
take a little more freedom. It is mon- 
firous how a man can live with ſo little 
reflection as to fancy he is not in a 
condition very unjuſt and difpropor- 
tioned to the reſt of mankind, while he 
en'oys weaith, and exerts no benevo- 
lence or hounty to others. As for this 
particular ocraſion of theſe ſchodls, 
there cannot any offer more worthy a 
gere us mind. Would you do an 
handfome thing witheut return? do it 
fur an infant that is not ſenlihle of the 
ohliaanon. Would you do it for pub- 
lic good do it for one who woull be 
an honeſt artificer. Would you do it 
' for the take of Heaven? give it to one 
ho tall be inſtructed in the worſhin» 
ot him for whoſe ſake you give it. It 
is methinks a molt Iandantc inftitution 
this, it it were of nn other expectation 
than that of producing a rice of good 
and utetul ſervants, who will have more 
than a n ral, a religious education, 
Whot Won not a man do, in common 
prudence, oe out in pureliaſe of one 
hon „ in, who wonlt add to all his 
rere : Ar. the w. icht of the cone 
mondinente to enfurce an Ohedrnce fo 
them? tor dne who wenld contder tis 
maller as ins lather, us tricnd, and be- 
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nefactor, upon the eaſy terms, and 1g 
expectation of no other return but mo- 
derate wages and gentle uſage? It 1 
the common vice of children to run tu. 
much among the ſervants; from ſuch 
as are educated in theſe places they 
would fee nothing but lowlineſs in t!;- 
ſervant, which would not be difing c- 
nuous in the child. All the ill eme 
and defamatory whiſpers, which t:}:- 
their birth from domeſtics, would |. 
prevented, it this charity could be m 
univerſal; and a good man might he 
a knowledge of the whole life of the 
pertons he deſigns to take into his houte 
tor his own ſervice, or that of his family 
or children, long betore they were ad- 
mitted, This would create endearing; 
dependencies: and the obligation Waun 
have a paternal air in the maſter, who 
would be relieved from mach care and 
anxiety from the graticude and diligence 
of an humble friend attending him a; 
a ſervant. I fall into this diſcourte 
from a letter ſent to me, to give me vo- 
tice that fitty boys would be clontica, 
and take their feats, at the charge ot 
lome generous benefaRors, in St. Bride 
church on Sunday next. I win [ 
could promiſe to myſelf any thing wi! 
my correſpondent ſeems to expect from 
a publication of it in this paper; tor 
there can be nothing added to what (y 
many excellent and learned men har 
ſaid on this occaſion : but that there ma; 
be ſomething here which would move « 
generous mind, like that of him wi 
writ to me, I ſhall tran{crive an hand - 
ſome patagraph of Dr. Snape's fern cn 
on thele charities, which my corr-- 
ſponder t incloſe d with his letter. 

* 'The wile Proviiience has amp! 
compenlated the diladvantages f 
poor and indigent, wanting many ct 
the conveniencies of this life, by : 
more abundant provition for their hn 
pinels in the next. Had they been 
higher born or more 1ichly endgowe'!, 
they would have wanted this manner 
at education, of which thute only en- 
1ov the benefit, who are low enough 
to ſuhinit to it; where they have tuch 
at rontages without money, and wi n- 
out price, as the rich cannot purchase 
with it. The learning which is given 
is zeneral.v more editying to them, 
than that which is ſold to others: thus 
do rev tecome more exalted in geo 
* nris, by being dep efled in fortun 
ant WICK poscrty is, in xcality, then 
Prelc zac, 
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PRONDIGA NON SENTIT PFREVY TEM FORMINA CENSUME:L 
AT VELT EXHKAUSTA REDIVIVUS PULLULET ARCA 
NUMMUC, ET FE PLENO STMPER TOLLATUR ACERVO, 


NON UNQUAM KREPUTAT, QUA 


NTIi SIAL GAUDIA CONSTANT. 
Juv. SAT. VI. VER, 351. 


BUT WOMANKIND, THAT NFVFR FNOWS A MEAN, 
DOWN TO THE DREGS THFIK EINKING FORTUNES DRATY* 
HOURLY THEY GIVE, ANDEPEND, AND WASTE, AD WEAR, 


AND THINK NUFLEAGURE C 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Am turned of my great climaQeric, 

and am naturally a man of a meek 
temper. About a dozen years ago I 
was married, tor my fins, to a young 
woman of a good family, and of an 
high ſpirit; but could not bring her to 
Joſe with me, before I had entered into 
a treaty with her longer than that of the 
grand aliiance. Among other articles, 
it was therein ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhouts 
have 40. a year for pin-money, which 
I obliged myſelf to par quarterly into 
the hands of one who ated as her ple- 
nipotentiary in that a;Fair. I have ever 
lance religiouſly obicrved my part in 
this folemn agreement. Now, Sir, ſo it 
is, that the lady has had ſeveral children 
ünce I married her; to which, if I 
ſhould credit our malicious neighbours, 
her pin- money has not a littie contri- 
buted. The education of theſe my chil- 
dren, who, contrary to my expectations, 
are born to me every year, ſtraitens 
me ſo much, that I have begged their 
mother to free me from the obligation 
of the above- mentioned pin-money, that 
it may go towards making a proviſion 
for her family. This propotal makes 
her noble blood fell in her veins, in- 
ſomuch that find.ng me a liule tardy in 
her Jait quarter's paymeat, the threatens 
me every day to arrelt me; and proccec's 
ſa far as to tell! mac, that if I do not de 
her juſtice, I ſhall die in a jail. To this 
ſhe adds, when iter paſſion will let her 
argue calmly, that the has ſeveral pla, 
debts on her hand, which mult be d;!- 
charged very ſuddenly, and that ſhe 
cannot loſe her money as becomes a wo- 
man of her fathion, it ſhe makes me an! 
abatements in ihis article. I hore, Sir, 
you will take an occaon from hence 0 
give your opinion upon a ſubject which 
you have not vet touched, and I orm 
us if there ar? any priCeuents for ts 


AN BE BOUUGHT TOO DEAR, 


Dzrpex. 


vſ1ge among our anceſtors; or whether 
you find any mention of pin-money in 
Grotius, Putfendorf, or any other of the 
civilians, I am ever the humbleſt of 
your adm.rers, 

Josiau FriBBLE, Eſq, 


As there is no man living who is a 
more profeſſed advocate for the fair-fex 
than myſelf, fo there is none who would 
be more unwilling to invade any of 
their ancient rights and privileges ; but 
as the dodtrive of ꝑin- money is of 4 very 
late date, unknoten to our great grand- 
mothers, an nut yet rece:ved by many 
of our modern ladies, I think it is for 
the intereit of both ſexes to keep it from 
ſpreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be 

much miltzken where he intimates, that 
the tupplying a man's wife with pin- 
money, is furniſhing her with arms 
again& himielf, aud in a manner be- 
coming acceſiary to his own diſhonour. 
We may, indeed, generally obſerve, that 
in proportion as a woman is more or 
leſs beautiful, and her huſband ad- 
vanced in years, ſhe hands in need of a 
gꝛenter or lets number of pins, and 
upon a treaty of marriage, riles or falls 

in her demands accordingly. It muſt 
likewiſe be owned, that high quality in 
a miles does very much inflame this 
article in the marriage reckoning, 

But where the age and circumſtances 

cf ech parties are pretty much upon a 
— el, I cannot bat think the ning 
. pin- money ts very cxtraordinary; 
aud yet we find {viral matches broken 
oi upon this very head. What would 
ner, or one who 13 2 ſtranger to 
practice, think ot a lover that for- 
fakes | 115 miſt rels, becaulc he is not wil. 
ing to Keep her in pi ins; or what would 
he think of the miſtrels, trou!l he be 
in{ormed ! hat ſhe alxs five O! {ix hun- 

dred 
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dre pounds a vear for this uſe? Should 


a man unacquainted with our cuſtoms 
be told the fims which are allowed in 
Great Britain, under the title of pin- 
monev, what a prodigions confumption 
of pins would he think there was in this 
Wand? A pin a day, fays our frugal 
proverh, © is a grout a year;* fo that, 
according to this calculation, my friend 
Frihble's wife muſt every year make uie 
ot * millions fix hundred ard forty 
thouſand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our Britiſh 
ladies alledge they comprehend under 
this general term ſeveral other conve- 
niencies of life; I could therefore with, 
for the honcur of my countrywomen, 
that they had rather called it needle- 
money, which might have implied ſome- 
thing of good houtewifery, and not 
have given the malicious world occation 
to think that dreſs and trifle have al- 
ways the uppermoſt place in a woman's 
thoughts. 

I know ſeveral of my fair readers 
urge, in defence of this practice, that it 
is but a nectfary proviſion they make 
for themſelves, in caſe their huſband 
proves a churl or a miſer; io that they 
conſider this allowance as a kind of ali- 
mony, which they may lay their claim 
to without actually ſeparating from their 
hutbanids. But with tubmiffion, I think 
a wanan who will give up herſelf to a 
man in marriage, where there is the leaſt 
room tor ſuch an apprehenſion, and truſt 
her perſon to one whom ſhe will not 
rely on for the common neceſſaries of 
life, may very properly be accuſed, in 
the phraſe of an boinely proverh, of be- 
ing © penny wile and pound fooliſh.” 

It is obſerved ct over-cautious gene- 
rats, that thev never engage in a batile 
without ſecuring a retreat, in eaſe the 
event thould not anſwer their expecta- 
tions, on the other hand, the greateſt 
conquerors have burnt their ſhips, or 
broke down the bridges behind them, 
as being determined either to ſucceed, 
or die in the engagement, In the {ame 
manner I ſhould very much ſuſpect a 
woman who takes ſuch precautions fer 
her retreat, and contrives methods how 
ſhe may live happily, without the affece- 
tron of one to whom ſhe toms herſclf for 
lite. Scporate purſes between man and 
wife are, in my opinion, as unpatural 
8 ſeparate beds. A mu riage cannot 
be happy, where the pleaſures, in lina- 
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tions, and intereſts of both parties, ar» 
not the ſame. There is no greater in- 
Cn to * in the mind of man, 
an the ſenſe of a perſon's ndin 
npon him for her 2 . wp — 
a woman uſes all her endeavours to 
pleaſe the perion whom the looks upon 
as her honour, her comfort, and her 
ſupport. 

For this reaſon T am not very much 
turprifed at the behaviour of a rough 
country iquire, who, being not a little 
ſhocked at the proceeding of a young 
widow that would not recede from her 
demands of pin money, was fo enraged 
at her mercenary temper, that he tol:! 
her in great wrath, as much as thc 
thought him her ſave, he would ſhew 
* all the world he did not care a pin for 
her. Upon which he flew out of the 
room, and never ſaw her more. 

Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, fays, 
he was informed by one who had tra- 
velled through Persia, that as he pale. 
over a great traci of lands, and inquire: 
what the name of the place was, thev 
told him it was the Queen's Girdle; 
which he adds, that another wide ficl:', 
which lay by it, was called the Queen's 
Veil; and that in the ſame manner ther: 
was a large portion of ground let aſide 
for every part of her majeity's dreſe. 
Thete lands might not improperly be 
called the Queen of Pertia's pin- money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, 
who I dare tay never read this paſſage 
in Plato, told me ſome time fince, that 
upon his courting the perverſe widow, 
ot whom I have given an account in 
former papers, he had diſpoſed of an 
hundred acres in a diamond- ring, which 
he would have preſented her with, had 
ſhe thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding-dav the would have 
carried on her head fifty of the talleit 
oaks upon his eſtate. He further in- 
former} me that he would have given her 
a coal pit to keep her in clean linen; 
that he woul.! have allowe.! her the pro- 
fits of a wind man for her fans, and 
have preſented her orce in three years 
with the ſhearing ec! his theep for her 
ender-petticonis., To which the knight 
always adds, that though he did not 
care for fine cloaths himſelf, there fhoui:1 
not have been a woman in the country 
better dreficd than my Lady Cove: ey. 
Sir Roger, perhaps, may in this, «5 
well as in many ocher of his devices, 

appea: 
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appear fomething odd and fingular; but 
ri the humour of pin-money prevails, I 


think it would be very proper for every 
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gentleman of an eftate to mark out o 
many acres of it under the title of The 
Pins, L 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


en UCIS ADDERE PONDVS. 


— 4 DD WEIGHT 


EAN re, 


Henn NG lately converſed much 

with the fair-ſex on the tubject of 
vour ſpeculations, which, iince their 
appearance 1n py have been the 
chief exerciſe of the female loquacious 
faculty, I found the fair ones poſſeſſed 
with a diſſatisfaction at your prefixing 
Greek mottos to the frontiſpiece of your 
late papers; and, as a man of gallantry, 
thought it a duty incumbent on me to 
umpart it to you, in hopes of a reforma- 
tion, which is only to be effected by a 
rettoration of the Latin to the uſual dig- 
nity in your papers, which, of late, the 
Greek, to the great diſpleaſure of your 
temale readers, has uſurped ; for though 
the Latin has the recommendation of 
being as uninteiligible to them as the 
Greek, yet being written of the ſame 
character with their mother-tongue, by 
rhe aſſiſtance of a ſpelling- book it is le- 
gible; which quality the Greek wants: 
and fince the introduction of operas into 
this nation, the ladies are fo charmed 
with ſounds abſtrafted from their ideas, 
that they adore and honour the found cf 
Latin as it is old Italtin. I am a fo- 
licitor for the fair-ſex, and therefore 
think myſelf in that character more 
likely to be prevalent in this requelt, 
than if I ſhould fubſcribe mylelt by my 
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I defire you may inſert this in one of 
your ſpeculations, to ſhew my zeal for 
removing the diſſatis faction of the fair- 
ſex, and reſtoring you lo their favour. 


$12, 


I Was ſome time ſince in company 

with a young officer, who entertain- 
ed us with the conqueit he had made 
over a female neighlour of his; when 
a gentleman who ood by, as I ſuppoſe, 


envying the captain's good fortune, 
aſked him what reaſon he had to believe 
the lady admire4 him? Why, ſays he, 
© my lodgings are oppoſite to her's, and 


Hos. Er. xx. III. I. VER. 42, 
TO TRIFLES, 


* ſhe is continually at her window either 
© at work, reading, taking ſnuff, or 
putting herlielf in ſome toying poſture 
* on purpoſe to draw my eyes that way.” 
The confefiion of this vain foldier made 
me reflect on ſome of my own actions 
for you muſt know, Sir, I am often at 
a window which fronts the apartments 
of ſeveral gentlemen, who I doubt not 
have the ſame opinion of me. I muſt 
own I love to look at them all, one for 
being well drefled, a iecond for his fine 
eye, and one particular one, becaule he 
is the leaſt man I ever ſaw; but there is 
ſomething io eaſy and pleaſant in the 
manner of my little man, that I obie: ve 
he is a favourite of all his acquaintance. 
J could go on to tell vou of many 
others, that I believe think I have en- 
couraged them from my window : but 
pray let me bave your opinion of the ute 
of the window in a beautiful lady; and 
how often ſhe may look out at the fame 
man, without being ſuppoſed to have a 
mind to juinp out to him. Your's, 
AU&ELIA CARELESS. 


Twice. 


MR- SPECTATOR, 


] Have for ſome time made love to 2 
lady, who received it with all the 
kind returns I ought to expect; but 
without any provocation, that I know 
of, ſhe has of late ſhunned me with the 
utmolt abhorrence, inſomuch that ſhe 
went out of church laſt Sunday in the 
midſt of divine ſervice, upon my con- 
ing into the ſame pew. Pray, Sir, what 
mult I do in this bubaets? Y our ſervant, 
| EUPHKUts, 


Let her alone ten days. 


VURK, IAN. 20, 1711 12, 

MR. SPECTATOR, 
WE have in this town a ſort of peo- 
ple who pretend to wit, and write 
lampoons: 1 have lately been the ſub- 
ject 
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ject of one of them. The ſcribbler had 
not genius enough in verſe to turn my 
age, as indeed I am an old maid, into 
raillery, for affecting a youthier turn 
than is conſiſtent with my time of day; 
and therefore he makes the title of his 
Madrigal, the character of Mrs. Judith 
Lovebane, born in the year 1680. What 
I lefrt of you 1s, that you difallow 
that a coxcomb, who pretends to write 
verſe, ſhould put the moſt malicious 
thing he can ſay in proſe. This I 
humbly conceive will diſable our conn- 
try wits, who indeed take a great deal 
of pains to ſay any thing in rhyme, 
though they ſay it very ill. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, 

SUSANNA LOVEBAXNE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


WE are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and 

ladies, who beard in the fame 
houſe, and after dinner one of our com- 
pany, an agreeable man enough other- 
wite, ſtands up and reads your paper 
ro us all. We are the civileſt people in 
the world to one another, and therefore 
I am force to this way of defiring our 
reader, when he is doing this office, not 
to ſtand afore the fire. This will be a 
general good to our family this cold 


weather. He will, I know, take it ta 
be our common requeſt when he comes 
to theſe words Pray, Sir, fit down :* 
which I deſire you to inſert, and you 
will particula ly oblive your daily reader, 
CHARITY FROST. 
era, 

] an a great %over of dancing, bu- 
cannot perform fo well as ſome 
others; however, by my out-of-th-. 
wav capers and ſome original grimacez, 
I do not fail to divert the company, 
particularly the ladies, who laugh im- 
moderately all the time. Some, wi 
pretend to be my friends, teil me thev 
do it in deriſion, and would atlviſe me 
fo leave it off, withal that I make my - 
felf ridicuious, I do not know wha- 
to do in this affair, but I am refoives 
not to give over upon any account, un- 
til I have the opinion of the Spectator. 

Your humble fervant, 
Jonx TroTT. 


TF Mr. Trott is not aukward out of 
time, he has a right to dance let who 
will laugh: but if he has rio ear he will 
interrupt others; and I am of opinion 
he ſhould fit fill. Given under my 
hand this fiith of February, 171112 
T FHE SPECTATO? 
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EGREGIO INSPERSOS REPRENDAS CORPOREF vos. 


Hog. S4 1. vi. LiB. 1. VER. 65. 


AS PERFECT BEAUTIES CFTEN HAVE A MOLE. 


FTER what I have faid in my 

laſt Saturday's paper, I ſhall en- 
ter on the ſubject oi this without fur- 
ther preface, and remark the ſeveral 
defects which appear in the table, the 
characters, the ſentiments, and rhe lan- 
guage of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; not 
doubting but the reader will pardon me, 
11 I alledge at the fame time whatever 
may be ſai for the extenuation of ſuch 
defects. The firſt imperfection which 
I ſhall obferve in the fable is, that the 
event of it is unhappy. 

The fable of every poem ie, accord - 
ing to Ariltotlc's divitwn, either ſimple 
or implex. It is called fimple when 
there is no change of fortune in it; 
implex, when the fortune of the chict 
actor changes from bad to good, or 


Caxzen, 


from good to bad. The implex fab!: 
is thought the moſt perfect; 1 ſuppole, 
becauſe it is wore proper to ſtir up the 
hons of the reader, and to {vrpriis 
im with a greater varietv of accidents. 
The implex fable is theretore of two 
kinds; in the firſt the chief actor makes 
his way through a long; ſeries of dangers 
and difficulties, until he arrives at 
honour and proſperity, as we fe iu 
the ſtory of Ulyiles. In the ſecond, 
the chief actor in the poem falls from 
ſome eminent pitch of honour and pro- 
ſperity, into miſery and difgrace. Thus 
we fee Adam and Eve finking from a 
ſtate of innocence and happinels, into 
the moſt abject condition of fin aud 

ſorrow. 
Tue moſt taking trage dies among the 
unctruts, 
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ancients, were built on this laſt ſort of 
implex table, particularly the tragedy 
of OEdipus, which proceeds A 
, if we may believe Ariſtotle, the 
proper for tragedy that could be 
invented by the wit of man. I have 
taken ſome pains in a former paper to 
mew, that this kind of implex fable, 
wherein the event is unhappy, is more 
apt to affect an audience than that of 
the firſt kind; notwithſtanding many 
excellent pieces among the ancients, as 
well as moſt of thoſe which have been 
written of late years in our own coun- 
try, are raiſed upon contrary plans. I 
muſt however own, that I think this 
kind of fable, which is the moſt 

in tragedy, is not ſo proper for an 
heroic poems. 

Milton ſeems to have been ſenſible 
of this imperfection in his fable, and 
has therefore endeavoured to cure it by 
ſeveral expedients; particularly by the 
mortification which the great adverſary 
of mankind meets with upon his return to 
the aſſembly of infernal ſpirits, as it is de · 
icribed in a beautiful paſſage of the tenth 
book; and likewiſe by the viſion where- 
in Adam at the cloſe of the poem ſees 
his offspring triumphing over his great 
enemy, and himſelf reftored to a happi 
Paradiſe than that from which he fell. 

There is another objeftion inſt 
Milton's fable, which is indeed almoſt 
the ſame with the former, though placed 
in a different light, namely, that the 
hero in the Paradiſe Loſt is unfucceſs- 
ful, and no means a match for kis 
enemies. is gave occaſion to Mr. 
Dryden's reflection, that the devil was 
in reality Milton's hero. I think I 
have obviated this objection in my firſt 
paper. The Paradiſe Loſt is an epic 
or a narrative poem, and he that looks 
for an heroin it, ſearches for that which 
Milton never intended; but if he will 
needs fix the name of an hero upon an 
perſon in it, it is certainly the effiah 
who is the hero, both in the principal 
a*tion, and in the cliief epiſode. a 
ganiſm cduld not furniſh out a real 
action for a fable greater than that of 
the Iliad or ABneid, and therefore an 
heathen could not form an higher notion 
of a than one of that kind, which 
they call an heroic. Whether Milton's 
is not of a ſublimer nature I will not 
pretume to determine: it is ſufficient 
that I ſhew there is in the Paradite Loſt 
all the greatneſs of plan, regularity of 
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deſign, and maſterly beauties which we 
diſcover in Homer and Virgil. 

I muſt in the next place obſerve, 
that Milton has interwoven in the tex - 
ture of his fable ſome particulars which 
do not ſeem to have probability enough 
for an epic poem, particularly in the 
actions which he aſcribes to Sin and 
Death, and the picture which he draws 
of the Limbo of Vanity, with other 
paſſages in the ſecond book. Such 
allegories rather ſavour of the ſpirit 
of Spenſer and Arioſto, than of Homer 
and Virgil. 

In the ſtructure of his poem he has 
likewiſe admitted too many digrefſions. 
It is finely obſerved by Ariſtotle, that 
the author of an hervic ſhouid 
ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as 
much of his work as he can into the 
mouths of thoſe who are his principad 
actors. Ariſtotle has given no reaſon for 
this precept: but I preſume it is becauſe 
the mind of the reader is more awed 
and elevated when he hears /Encas or 
Achilles ſpeak, than when Virgil or 
Homer talk in their own perſons. Be- 
ſides, that aſſuming the character of an 
eminent man is apt to fire the ĩimagina- 
tion, and raiſe the ideas of the author. 
Tully tells us, mentioning his dialogue 
of old age, in which Cato is the chief 
ſpeaker, that upon a review of it he was 
agreeably impoſed upon, and fancied 
that it was Cato and not he himſelf, who 
uttered his thoughts on that ſubject. 

If the reader would be at the pains to 
ſee how the ſtory of the Iliad and the 
ZEneid is delivered by thoſe pertons 
who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed to 
find how little in either of theſe poems 

ceeds from the authors. Milton has, 
in the general diſpoſition of his fable, 
very finely ob this great rule; in- 
ſomuch, that there is ſcarce a third part 
of it which comes from the poet: the 
reſt is ſpoken either by Adam and Eve, 
or by ſome good or evil ſpirit who is 
ged either in their tion or 
defence. | 

From what has been here obſerved it 
appears, that digreſſions are by no meana 
to be allowed F in an epic poem. If 
the poet, even in the ordinary courſe of 
his narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as 

ſſible, ke ſhould certainly never let 
his narration ſleep for the fake of any 
reflections of his own. I have often ob- 
ſerved, with a fecret admiration, that 
the longeſt reflection in the ÆEneid is in 
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that paſſage of the tenth book, where 
Turnus is reprelented as dreſſing him- 
ielf in the : of Pallas, whom he had 
flain. Virgil here lets his fable ſtand 
ſtill for the ſake of the following re- 
mark. How is the mind of man ig- 
* norant of futurity, and unable to bear 
© pivlperous fortune with moderation! 
* The time will come when Turnus 
* ſhall! with that he had left the borly of 
© Pallas untouched, and curſe the day 
aon which he dreffed himſelf in theſe 
* ſpoils.” As the great event of the 
FEneid, and the death of Turnus, 
whom. ZEneas flew becauſe he faw him 
adorned with the tpoils of Pallas, turns 
upon this incident, Virgil went out of 
his way to make this reflection upon it, 
without which fo ſmall a circumſtance 
might poſſibly have flipt out of his 
realer's memory. Lucin, who was 
an injudicious poet, lets drop his ſtory 
very frequently tor the fake of his un- 
neceſſary digreſſions, or his Diverticu- 
la, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives 
us an account ot the prodigics which 
preceded the civil war, he declaims 
upon the occaſion, and ſhews how much 
happier it would be for man, if he did 
not fcel his evil fortune before it comes 
to paſs; and fuffer not only by it's real 
weight, but by the apprehenſion of it. 
Milton's complaint for his blindneſs, 
his panegyric on marriage, his reflec- 
tions on Adlam and Eve's going naked, 
of the angels eating, and ſexeral other 
pailages in his poem, are i:able to the 
tune exception, though I mutt confeis 
there is fo great a beauty in theſe very 
digreſſions, that I would not wiſh them 
out of his poem. 

I have, in a former paper, ſpoken 
of the characters of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt, and declared my opinion, as to 
the allegorical perſons who are intro- 
duced im it. 

It we look into the fentiments, I think 
they are ſometimes detective under the 
following heads; lirſt. as there are 
ſeveral of them roo much pointed, and 
tome that degenerate even into puns. 
Of this laſt kind I am atraid is that in 
the firit hook, where, tpeak ing ut the 
prgn:ies, he calls them, 


unmw__n_—__, ſmall infantry 
Wan un by cranes — 


"—_— 


Another biemiſh that appears in ſome 
of his thor ghts, 's his fre zuent alluſion 


to heathen fabies, which are not cer- 
tainly of a piece with the divine ſubject 
of which he treats. I do not find faul 
with theſe alluſions, where the poet him- 
lelf repreſents them as fabulous, as fe 
does in lome places, but where he men- 
tions them as truths and matters of fact. 
The limits of my paper will not give 
me leave to be particular in inſtances of 
this kind; the reader will eaſily remark 
them in his peruſal of the poem. 

A third fault in his ſentiments, is 
an unneceſſary oſtentation of learning, 
which likewile occurs very frequently. 
It is certain that both Homer and Vu- 
gil were maſters of all the learning cf 
their times, but it ſhews itſelf in their 
works after an indire& and concealed 
manner. Milton ſcems ambitious of 
letting us know, by his excurſions on 
free-will and predeftination, and his 
many glances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, 
geography, an:! the like, as well as by 
the terms and phraſes he ſometimes 
makes uſe of, that he was acquainted 
with the whole circle of arts and ſci- 
ences, 

It in the laſt place we conſider the lan 
guage of this great poet, we mult allow 
what I have hinted at in a former paper, 
that it is aſten too much laboured, and 
ſometimes obſcured by old words, tranſ- 
palitions, and toreign idioms. Sencca's 
objection to the ſtile of a great author, 
Riget ejus oratio, nibil in ed placidum:, 
nihil lene, is what many critics make to 
Milton. As I cannot who! ly reſute it, fol 
have already apologized for it in another 

aper: to which I may further ad, that 

ilton's ſentiments and ideas were ſu 
wonderfully ſublime, that it would have 
been impoſſible for him to have repre- 
ſented them in their full ſtrength and 
beauty, without having recourſe to theſe 
foreign 3iftances. Our language funk 
under him, and was unequal to that 
greatneſs of ſoul, which furniſhed him 
wit ſuch glorious congeptions. 

A cond fault in his language is, tha: 
h: often affe ds a kind of jingle in his 
words, as in the following pailages, 
and many others: 


And brought into the Nd a N urld ef wot. 
Begirt th Almighty th.one 
Bjecchirg ar L egi "i 
This ted Our ent —— 

At one ſlight bcund high overlcapt all Ic ad. 


I know there are ticures for this 
kind of ſpeech, that C in¹α of the reateſt 
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ancients have been guilty of it, and that 
Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a place in 
his rhetoric among the beauties of that 
art, But as it is in itſelf poor and 
trifling, it is I think at preſent univer- 
fally explocled by all the maſters of 
polite writing. 

The laſt fault wiiich IT ſhall take no- 
tice of in Milton's ſtile, is the frequent 
uſe of what the learned call Technical 
Words, or terms of art. It is one of 
the greateſt beauties of poetry, to make 
hard things intelligible, and to deliver 
what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch eaſy 
Iinguage as may be under.tood by or- 
dinary readers: belides, that the know- 
ledge of a poet ſhould rather ſeem born 
with him, or inſpired, than drawn fren1 
books and ſyſtems. TI have often won- 
dered how Mr. Dryden could tranſlate 
x paſſage out of Virgil after the follow- 
ing manner: 
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Tack to the la;ioars, 2d and oF tg Cu, 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and and 


Milton makes v{e of larboard in + 
fame manner. Wen hc is upon build. 
ing he mentions * Doric pillars, pilaſ- 
© ters. cornice, trecze, architrave.” When 
he talks of heavenly holes, you meet 
with © ecliptic, ond eccent:ic, the tre- 
* pidation, ſtars dropping from the 
zenith, rays culminating from the 
© equator:* to which mighit be added 
many inſtances of the like kind in ſeve- 
ral other arts and ſciences. 

I ſhall in my next papers give an ac- 
count of the many particular beauties in 
Milten, which would have been too 
long to infert under thoſe general heads 
I have already treated of, and with 
which I intend to conclude this piece of 
criticiſm. 
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HONOUS IS NO WHERE SAFE. 


LONDON, FEB. 9, I7TI-12, 
MR. SPECTATCR, 

I Am 3a virgin, and in no caſe de- 
ſpicable; but yet ſuch as Iam I mult 
remain, or elſe become, it is to be fear- 
ed, leſs happy; for I find not the leaſt 
ood effeRt from the juſt correction you 
ome time ſince gave that too free, that 
looſer part of our ſex which ſpoils the 
men; the ſame connivance at the vices, 
the fame eaſy admittance of addreiles, 
the ſame vitiated reliſh of the converſa- 
tjon of the greateſt of rakes, or, in a 
more faſhionzble way of expreſſing one's 
ſelf, of ſuch as have ſeen the — moſt, 

ſtill abounds, increaſes, multiplies. 
The humble petition therefore of 
many of the moſt ſtrictly virtuous, and 
of myſelf, is, that you will once more 
exert your authority, and that accord- 
ing to your late promiſe, your full, your 
impartial authority, on this ſillier branch 
of our kind: for why ſhould they be the 
uncontroulable miſtreſſes of our fate? 
Why ſhould they with impunity induige 
the males in licentiouſneſs whilſt fingle, 
and we have the diſinal hazard and 


plague of referming them when marie 


Strike heme, Sir, then, and ſpare not, 
or all our maden hopes, our gilded 
hopes of nuptial felicity, are fruſtrated, 
are vaniſhed, and you yourſelf, as well 
as Mr. Courtly, will, by ſmoothing 
over immodeſt practices with the gloſe 
of ſoft and harmleſs names, for ever 
forfeit our eſteem. Nor think that I 
am herein more ſevere than need be: if 
I have not reaſon more than enough, 
do you and the world judge from this 
enſuing account, which, I think, will 
prove the evil to be univert:!, 

You mult know then, that ſince your 
reprehenſion of this fe nale degeneracy 
came out, I have had a tender of re- 
ſpects from no leſs than five perſons, of 
tolerable figure too as times go: but 
the misfortune is, that four ot the five 
are profeſſed followers of the mode. 
They would face me down, that all wo- 
men of good ſenſe ever were, and ever 
will be, latitudinarians in wedlock ; and 
always did, and will give and take what 
they profanely term conjugal liberty of 
conſeience. 

The two ſirſt of them, a captain and 
2 merchant, to ttrengthen their argu- 

T2 ment. 
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ment, pretend to repeat aſter a couple 
of ladies of quality and wit, that Venus 
was always kind to Mars; and what 
ſoul, that has the leaſt ſpark of genero- 
fity, can 1 man of bravery any 
thing? and pitiful a trader that, 
whom no woman but his own wife will 
have correſpondence and dealings with ? 
Thus theſe ; whilſt the third, the coun- 
try ſquire, confelted, that indeed he was 
furprited into good-breeding, and en- 
tered into the knowledge of the world 
vrawares; that dining the other day at 
a gentleman's houle, the perſon who 
entertained was obliged to leave him 
with his wife and nieces; where they 
ſmoke with ſo much contempt of an ab- 
tent gentleman for being to flow at a 
hint, that he reſolved never to be drowſy, 
unmannerly, or ſtupid for the future at 
a friend's houſe; and on a hunting 
morninz, not to purſue the game either 
with the huſband abroad, or with the 
wite at home. 

T1 e next that came was a tradeſman, 
no leſs full of the age than the former ; 
for he had the gallantry to tell me, that 
at a late junket which he was invited to, 
the motion being made, and the queſ- 
tion being put, it was by maid, wife 
and widow, retolved, nem::e contradt- 
cente, that a young ſprightly journey- 
man is abſolutely neceſſary in their way 
of buſineſs: to which they had the aſſent 
and concurrence of their huſbands pre · 
ſent. I dropped him a courteſy, and 
gare him to underftand that was his au- 
dience of leave. 

IT am reckoned pretty, and have had 
very many advances hefides theſe; but 
hive been very averſe ta hear any of 
them, from my obſervation on theſe 
ae mentioned, until I hoped ſome 
d from the character of my preſent 
mier, a clergyman. But I find even 
a:nongit them there are indirect practices 
in relation to love, and our treaty is at 
ncetunt a little in fuſpence, until ſome 
circumftances are cleared. There is a 
charge againſt him among the women, 
and the cafe is this: it is alledged, that 
certain endowed female wonid have 
«amropriated herielf to, and conſolidated 
herielt with a church, which my divine 
now enjoys; (or, winch is the time 
thing, did proſtitute herſelf to her friend's 
doing this far her:) that my cecleſiaſtic, 
to obtain the one, did engage himiclt to 


take off the other that lay on hand; hut 
that on his ſucceſs in the ſpiritual, he 
again renounced the carnal. 
put this cloſely to him, and taxed 
him with difingenuity. He, to clear 
himſelf, made the ſubſequent defence, 
and that in the'moſt ſolemn manner pot. 
ſible. That he was applied to, and in- 
ſtigated to accept of a beneſice: that a 
conditional offer thereof was indeed 
made him at firſt, but with diſdain by 
him rejected: that when nothing, as 
they eaſily perceived, of this nature, 
could brin him to their purpoſe, aſ- 
furance of his being entirely unen 
beforehand, and fate ſrom all their after- 
expectations, (the only ſtratagem left to 
draw him in) was given him: that pur- 
ſuant to this the donation itſelf was 
without delay, before ſeveral reputable 
witneſſes, tendered to him gratis, with 
the open profeſſion of not the leaſt re- 
ſerve, or moſt minute condition; but 
that yet immediately after induction, 
his inſidious introducer, (or her cra 
procurer, which you will) induftriouſ] 
ſpread the which had reached — 
ears, not only in the neighbourhood of 
that ſaid church, but in London, in the 
univerſity, in mine and his own coun- 
try, and wherever elſe it might pro- 
bably cbviate his application to any 
other woman, and ſo confine him to this 
alone: and in a word, that as he never 
did make previous offer of his ſer- 
vice, or the leaft ſtep to her affection; 
ſo on his diſcovery of theſe defigns thus 
laid to trick him, he could not but at- 
terwards, in fuſtice to himſelf, vindicate 
both his ir nocence and freedom by keep + 
ing his proper diſtance. 
his is his apology, and I think I 
ſhall be ſatisfied with it. But I cannot 
conclude my tedious epiſtle without re- 
commending to you not only to reſume 
your former chaſtiſement, but to add ta 
your criminals the fimoniacal ladies, 
who ſeduce the ſacred order into the dif- 
ficulty of either breaking a mercenary 
troth made to them whom they ought 
not to deceive, or hy breaking or keep- 
ing it off:nding againſt him whom they 
cannot deceive. Your aſſiſtance and 
Iabours of this fort would he of great 
benefit, and your ſpeedy thoughts on 
this ſubiet would he very ſeaſonable to, 
Sir, your moſt obeclient ſervant, 
| CuaSTITY LOVEWORTE, 
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MALO VENUSINAM, QUAM TE, CORNELTA, MATER 
GRACCHORUM, SI TUM MAGNIS YIRTUTIBEUS AFFERS 

GRANDE SUPERCILIUM, zT NUMERAS IN DOTE TRIUMPHOS. 
TOLLE TUUM, PRECOR, ANNIBALEM, VICTUMQUE SYPHACEM 
IN CASTRIS; ET CUM TOTA CARXTHAGINE MIGRA. 


Juv. SAT. vi. vis. 166. 


SOME cou ray. cis t, SCARCE TO A CURTSY BrED, 
WOULD I MUCH RATHER THAN CORNELCIA WED, 

IF S$UPERCILIOUS, HAUGHTY, PROUD, AND VAIN, 

SHE BROUGHT HER FATHER $ TEIUMPHS IN HER TRAIN, 
AWAY WITH ALL YOUR CARTHAGINIAN STATE; 

LET VANQUISH'D HANNIBAL WITHOUT DOOKS WAILT, 


TOO EURLY AND TOO BIG TO PASS MY NARROW GATE. 


T is obſerved, that a man improves 

more by reading the ſtory of a per- 
fon eminent for prudence and virtue, 
than by the fineſt rules and precepts of 
morality. In the ſame manner a repre- 
ſentation of thoſe calamities and miſ- 
fortunes which a weak man ſuffers 
from wrong meaſures, and ill-concerted 
ſchemes of life, is apt to make a deeper 
impreſſion upon our minds, than the 
wiſeſt maxims and inſtructions that can 
be given us, for avoiding the like follies 
and indiſcretions in our own private con- 
duct. It is for this reaſon that I lay 
before my reader the following letter, 
and leave it with him to make his own 
ule of it, without adding any reflec- 
tions of my own upon the ſubject 
matter, 


MR. SPECTATOR, X 
AVING carefully peruſed a letter 
ſent you by Joſiah Fribble, Elq. 
with your ſubſequent diſcourſe upon 
pin-money, I do preſume to trouble you 
with an account of my own caſe, which 
I look upon to be no leis deplorable than 
that of Squire Fribble. I am a perſon 
of no extraction, having — 4 the 
world with a ſmall parcel of ruſty iron, 
and was for ſome years commonly known 
by the name of Jack Anvil. I have 
narurally a very happy genius for get- 
ting money, iniomuch that by the age 
of five and twenty I had ſcraped toge- 
ther four thouſand two hundred poun«s, 
five ſhillings, and a few odd pence. 1 
then launched out into conſiderable bu - 
ſineſs, and became à bold trader both 


Devot. 


by fea and land, which in a few yeart 
raiſed me a very conſiderable fortune. 
For theſe my good ſervices I was knight- 
ed in the thirty-fifth year of my age, 
and lived with great dignity among, my 
city nezighbours by the name of Sir lohn 
Anvil. Being in my temper very am- 
bitious, I was now bent upon making a 
family, and accordingly reſolved that 
my defcendants ſhould have a daſh of 
good blood in their veins. In order to 
this I made love to the Lady Mary 
Oddly, an indigent young woman of 
quality. To cut ſhort the marriage- 
treaty, I threw her a carte blanche, as 
our news-papers call it, deſiring her to 
write upon it her own terms. She was 
very conciſe in her demands, inſiſting 
only that the diſpoſal of my fortune and 
the regulation of my family ſhould be 
entirely in her hands. Her father and 
brothers appeared exceedingly averſe to 
this match, and would not fee me for 
ſome time; but at prefent are fo well re- 
conciled, that they dine with me almoft 
every day, and have borrowed conſider- 
able ſums of me; which my Lady Mary 
very often twits me with, when ſhe 
would ſhew me how kind her relations 
are to me. She had no portion, as L 
told you before; but what ſhe wanted 
in fortune, ſhe makes up in ſpirit. She 
at firſt changed my name to Sir John 
Ervil, and at pretent writes herſelf Mary 
Enville. I have ha ſome children by 
her, whom ſhe has chriſtened with the 
firnames of her family, in order, as the 
tells me, to wear ont the homelineſs of 
their parentage by the father's ſide. Our 

eldeſt 
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eldeſt ſon is the honourable Oddly En- 
ville, Ei. and our eldeſt daughter Har- 
riot Enville. Upon her firſt coming 
into my family, ſhe turned off a parcel 
of verv caretul ſervants, who had been 
long with me, and introduced in their 
fea! a couple of black-a-moors, and 
three or four very genteel fellows in 
Izced liverics, beli-les her French wo- 
man, who is perpetually making a noiſe 
in the houſe in a language which no- 
body underſtands, except my Lady 
Mary. She next ſet herſelf to reform 
ever; room. of my houſe, having glazed 
all my chimney pieces with looking- 
gluſſes, and 71 every corner with 
fuch heaps of china, that I am obliged 
to move about my own houi- with the 
greateſt caution and eircumſpection, for 
fear of kurting tome of our brittle fur- 
niture. She makes an illumination once 
a week with wax candles in one of the 
largeſt roams, in order, as ſhe paralcs it, 
ta ſee company. At which time ſhe 
aways defires me to be abroad, or to 
confine mvtelf to the cock-loft, that I 
may not diſgrace her among her viſi- 
tauts of quality. Her footinen, as I 
told you before, are ſuch beaux, that I 
tlo not much care for alking them queſ- 


tions; when I do, they anſwer me with 


a faucy frown, and fay that every thing 
which I find fault with, was done by 
my Lady Mary's order. She tells me 
that ſhe intends they ſhall wear fwords 
with their next liveries, having lately 
ahſi rveil the footmen of two or three 
perions of quality hanging behind the 
conch with ſwords by their ſides. As 
Hon as the firſt h2ney-moon was over, 
T repreſented to her the unreaſonablenefs 
ef thoſe daily innovations which the 
made in my family; but ſhe told me I 
was no longer to conſider myſelf as Sir 
John Anvil, but as her huſband ; and 
ailded with a frown, that I did not ſeem 
to kno who ſhe was, I was ſurpriſed 
to he treated thus, after fuck familiari- 
71454» 1% paſſed betweenus. But itehas 
ves given me to know, that whatever 
ti gedoms (he may ſometimes indulge me 
in, the expects in general to be treated 
with the rect that is due to her birth 
azad qual.ty, Our children have been 
trained up from their intancy with fo 


many acehunts of their mather's family, 


that they know the for ies of all the great 
men 2nd women it has produced, I heir 
other teils tnem, that ſuch an gue 


commanded in ſuch a ſea- engagement, 
that their great grandfather had a horſ- 
ſhot under him at Edge Hill, that their 
uncle was at the fiege of Buda, and 
that her mother danced in a hal! at court 
with the Duke of Monmouth; with 
abundance of fid4ile-faddle of the ſame 
nature. I was the other day a little ot 
of countenance at a queſtion of my little 
daughter Harriot, ho aſked me with + 
great deal of innocence, why I nere 
told them of the generals and admiral; 
that had been in my family. As for 
my eldeſt fon O Idly, he has been ſo 
ſpirited up by his mother, that if he 
does not mend his manners I ſhall 
near to diſinherit him. He drew his 
ſword upon me before he was nine year; 
old, and told me that he expected to be 
uſed like a gentleman; upon my offer. 
ing to correct him for his infolence, my 
Lady Mary ſtept in between us, and toll 
me, that I ought to conſider there was 
ſome difference between his mother and 
mine. She is perpetually finding out 
the features of her own relations in every 
one of my children, though by the way 
I have a little chub-faced boy as like 
me as he can tare, if I durſt fay ſo; but 
what moſt angers me, when ſhe ſees m: 
plaving with any of them upon my knee, 
ſhe has begged me more than once to 
converſe with the children as little as 
poſſible, that they may not learn any of 
my aukward tricks. 

You mult farther know, fince I am 
opening my heart to you, that ſhe thinks 
herſelf my ſuperior in ſenſe, as much as 
ſhe is in quality, and therefore treats 
me like a plain well-meaning man, who 
does not know the world. She dictates 
to me in my on buſineſs, ſets me right 
in point of trade, and if I diſagree with 
her about any of my ſhips at ſea, won- 
ders that I will diſpute with her, when 
I know very well that her great grand- 
father was a flag-oikcer. 

To compleat my ſufferings, ſhe has 
teazed me for this quart. r of a year laſt 

t, to remove into one of the ſquares 
at the other end of the town, promiſing 
for my encouragement, that I ſhall have 
as good a cock-loft as any gentleman in 
the ſquare; to which the honourable 
Oddly Enville, Efq. always adds, like 
a jackanapes as he is, that he hopes it 
will be as near the court as poſſible. 

In ſhort, IIr. Spectator, I am fo 
much out of my natural glement, that 

to 
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to recover my old way of life I would 
de content to begin the world again, and 
be plain Jack Anvil; but alas! I am in 
for life, and am bound to fubſcribe my- 


ſelf, with great ſorrow of hcart, your 
humble ſervant, 


. Joun ENSVIILE, Ent, 


Ne CCC. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


w—— FMT vITI 0. MAJU, 


Hon. Er. XVIII. III. 1. VE. 8. 


4 NO THER FAILING OF THE MIND, 
GREATER THAN THIS, UF A QUITE DIFFERENT KIND, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


HEN you talk of the fubie&t 
of love, and the relations aril- 
ing from it, methinks you ſhould take 
care to leave no fault unobſerved which 
concerns the ſtate of marriage. The 
great vexation that I have obſerved in 
it, is, that the wedded couple feem to 
want opportunities of being often enough 
alone together, and are forced to quarrel 
and be fond before company. Mr. Hot- 
ſpur and his lady, in a room full of 
their friencls, are ever ſaying ſomething 
ſo (ſmart to each other, and that but juſt 
within rules, that the whole company 

and in the utmoſt anxiety and ſuſpence 
for fear of their faliing into extremities 
which they could not be preſent at. On 
the other fide, Tom Faddie and his 
pretty ſpouſe, wherever they come, are 
billing at ſuch a rate, as they think 
mult do our hearts good to behold them. 
Cannot you poſſibly propoſe a mean be- 
tween being waſps and doves in public ? 
I ſhould think it you adviſed to hate or 
love fincerely it would be better: tor if 
they would be ſo diſcreet as to hate from 
the very bottom of their hearts, their 
averſion would be too ftrong for little 
gibes every moment; ag it they loved 
with that calm ant noble value which 
dwel!s in the heart, with a warmth like 
that of life blood, they would not be fo 
impatient of their pln as to fall into 
oblervable fondnets. This method, in 
each caſe, would tave appearances; but 
as thoſe who offend on the fond ſide are 
by much the fewer, I would have you 
begin with them, and go on to take no- 
tice of a molt impertinent hence mar- 
ried women take, not only to be very 
loving to their {poutus in public, but 
ale make nauledus alluſions to private 


Foot x. 


familiarities, and the Ike. Lucina is 
a lady of the greateſt diſcretion, you 
mult know, in the world; and withal 
very much a phyfician: upon the ſtrength 
of theſe two qualities there is nothing 
ſhe will not ſpeak of before us virgins; 
and ſhe every day talks with a very 
grave air in ſuch a manner, as is very 
improper ſo much as to be hinted at, 
but to obviate the greateſt extremity. 
Thoſe whom they call good bodies, not- 
able people, hearty neighhours, and the 
pureſt goodeft company in the world, 
are the great offenders in this kind. 
Here I think I have laid before you aa 
open field for picalurtry ; and hope you 
will ſhew theie pevp!e that at Icaſt they 
are not witty: in which you will fave 
from many a bluſm a daily ſufferer, 
who is very much your molt humble 
ſervant, 


SUs ANNA LOVEWORTE., 


MR, EPECTATOR, 


]* your's of Wedneſtlay the zoth paſt, 
you and your corrcipondents are very 
ſevere on a tort of men, whom you call 
male coquettes; but without any other 
reaſon, in my apprenenſion, than that 
of paying a ſhallow compliment to the 
fair-{ex, by accuſug ſome men of ima- 
ginary iaults, that ine women may not 
icem : be the more faulty ſez; though 
at che ſame time ycu ſuppoſe there are 
lome ſo weak 2s to be impoſed upon by 
ſine things and falſe addreiles. I can- 
not perſuade myleif that your deſign is 
to debar the ſexes the Lencft of each 
ether's converfation, within the rules of 
honour; nor will yon, I dare ſay, re- 
commend to them, or encourage the 
common tea table talk, much lets tha: 
of peliics and matters of ſtate: und if 
tbete 
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theſe are forbidden ſubjects of diſcourſe, 
then, as long as there are any women 
in the world who take a pleaſure in hear- 
ing themſelves praiſed, and can bear the 
ſight of a man proſtrate at their feet, fo 
long I ſhall make no wonder that there 
are thoſe of the other ſex who will pay 
them moſt impertinent humiliations. 
We ſhould have few people ſuch fools 
as to practiſe flatrery, if all were ſo wiſe 
as to deſpiſe it. I do not deny but you 
would do a meritorious act, if you could 
prevent all impoſitions on the — J. 
of young women; but I muſt confeſs 
do not apprehend you have laid the fault 
on the proper | nr v and if I trouble 
oughts upon it, I pro- 
mile myſelf your pardon. Such of th 
tex as are raw and innocent, and moſt 
expoſed to theſe attacks, have, or their 
parents are much to blame if they have 
not, one to adviſe and guard them, and 
are obliged themſelves to take care of 
them; but if theſe, who ought to hinder 
men from all opportunities of this fort 
of converſation, inſtead of that encou- 
rage and promote it, the ſuſpicion is 
very juſt that there are fome private rea- 
fons for it; and I will leave it to you tu 
determine on which ſide a part is then 
ated. Some women there are who are 
arrived at years of diſcretion, I mean 
are got out of the hands of their parents 
and governors, and are ſet up for them- 
felves, who yet are liable to theſe at- 


tempts; but if theſe are prevailed _ play 


you muſt excuſe me if I lay the fault 
upon them, that their wiſdlom is not 
grown with their years. My client, Mr. 
Strephon, whom you ſummone( to de- 
clare himſelf, gives you thanks however 
for your warning, and begs the favour 
only to enlarge his time for a week, or 
to the laſt day of the term, and then he 
n and pray no day over. 
our's, 
PulLANTHROPOS, 


I Was laſt night to viſit à lady whom 


I much eſteem, and always took for 
my friend; but met with ſo very diffe- 
rent a reception from what I expected, 
that I cannot help applying myſelf to 
you on this occaſion. In the room of 
that civility and familiarity I uſed to be 
treated with by her, an affected ſtrange- 
neſs in her looks, and coldneſs in 
behaviour, plainly told me I was not 
the welcome gueſt which the regard and 
tenderneſs ſhe has often expreſſed for 
me gave me reaſon to flatter myſelf to 
think I was. Sir, this is certainly a 
great fault, and I aſſure you a very 
common one; therefore I hope you will 
think it a fit ſuhject for ſome part of a 
Spectator. Be pleaſed to acquaint us 
— — 

8 inary fri ip, ſubject to 
ſo many heats and colds, + you will 
oblige, Sir, your bumble ſervant, 


Mix AN DA. 


Cannot forbear acknowledging the 

delight your late Spectators as Sa- 
turdays have given me; for they are writ 
in the honeſt ſpirit of criticiſm, and call- 
ed to my mind the following four lines 
I had read long ſince in a prologue to a 
called Julius Czfar, which has de- 
ſerved a better fate. The verſes are ad - 
dreſſed to the little critics. 


$Shew your ſmall talent, and let that ſufic: 
ye; 8 
But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye. 
For every fop can find out faults in plays: 
You'll ne er arrive at knowing when to praiſe, 


Vour s, 


T D. Gy 


Ne CCCT, 
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Ne CCCI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


POSSINT UT JUVENES VI:ERE FERYIDI 


MULTO NON SINE RISU, 


DILAPSAM IN CINERES FACEM. 
Hor, Ob. XIII. . 4. vr. 26, 


THAT ALL MAY LAUGH TO SEE THAT GLARING LIGA, 
WHICH LATELY SHONE $O FIERCE AND BRIGHT, 
END IN A STINK AT LAST, AND VANISH INTO NIGHTs 


E are genera!ly ſo much plenſed 

with any little accompliſhments, 
either of body or mind, which have 
once made us remarkable in the world, 
that we endeavour to perſuade ourſelves 
it is not in the power of time to rob us 
of them. We arc eternally purſuing 
the ſame methods which firſt procured 
us the applauſes of mankind, It is from 
this notion that an author writes on, 
though he is come to dotage; wirhout 
ever conſidering that hi: memory is im- 
paired, and that he hath loft that life, 
and thoſe ſpirits, which former!y raiſed 
his fancy, and fired his imagination. 
The ſame folly hinders a man from 
ſubmitting his behaviour to his age, and 
makes Clodius, who was a celebrated 
dancer at five and twenty, ſtill love to 
hobble in a minuet, though he 15 paſt 
threeſcore. It is this, in 2 word, which 
fills the town with clderly fops, and ſu- 
perannuated coquettes. 

Canidia, a wy of this latter ſpecics, 
paſſed by me yeſterday in her coach, 
Canidia was an haughty beauty of the 
laſt age, and was followed by crowds 
of adorers, whole paſſions only pleaſed 
her, as they gave her opportunities of 
playing the tyrant. She then contract - 
ed that awful caſt of the eye and for- 
bidUing frown, which ſhe has not yet 
laid aſide, and has ſtill all the inſolence 
of beauty without it's charms. If ſhe 
now attracts the eyes of any beholders, 
it is only by being remarkably ridicu- 
lous; even her own ſex laugh at her af- 
fectation; and the men, who always en- 
oy an iil- natured pleaſure in ſeeing an 
:mperious beauty humbled and neglect- 
d, regard her with the (ame ſatisfaction 
that a free nation ſecs a tyrant in diſ- 
grace. 

Will Honevcomb, who is a great ad- 
mii er of the gallantries in King Charles 
We Second's ꝛcigu, lately communicat- 


Anon. 


ed to me a letter written by a wit of that 
age to his miſtreſs, who it ſeems was a 
lady of Canidia's humour; and though 
I do not always approve of my friend 
Will's taſte, I liked this letter ſo well, 
that I rook a copy of it, with which I 
ſhall here preſent my reader, 


TO CHLOE, 


MADAM, 

gINCE my waking thoughts have 
never been able to influence you in 

my favour, I am relolved to try whe- 

ther in dreams can make any impreſ- 

ſion on you. To this end I inall give 


you an acccunt of a very odd one which 


my fancy preſented to me laſt night, 
within a few hours after I left you. 

Methought I was unaccountably con- 
veyed into the moſt delicious place mine 
eyes ever beheld: it was a large vall 
divided by a river of the pureſt water 
had ever feen. The ground on each fde 
of 1t role by an eaſy aſcent, and was co- 
vere with flowers of an infinite variety, 
which as they were refleRed in the water 
doubled the beauties of the place, or ra- 
ther formed an imaginary ſcene more 
beaut ful than the real. On each fide 
of the river was a range of lofty trees, 
whoſe beughs were loaded with almoſt 
as many birds as leaves. Every tree 
was full of harmony. 

I had not gone far in this pleaſint 
valley, when I perceived that it was ter- 
minated by a moſt magni*cent temple. 
The ſtructure was ancient, and regular. 
On the top of it was figured the god Sa- 
turn, in the ſame ſhape and dreſs that 
the poets uſually repreſent Time. 

As I was advancing to ſatisty my cu- 
riofity by a nearer view, I was ſtopped 
by an object far more beautitul than any 
I had before diſcovered in the whole 
place, I tancy, * you will cafily 
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gue ſu 
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gueſs that this could hardly he any thing 
but yourſelf; in reality it was ſo; you 
lay extended on the flowers by the tide 
of the river, fo that your hands, which 
were thrown in a negligent poſture, al- 
moſt touched the water. Your eyes 
were cloſed; but if your fleep deprived 
me of the ſatisfation of ſeeing them, it 
left me at leifure to contemplate ſeveral 
other charms, which diſappear when 
your eyes are open. I could not but 
admire the tranquillity you flept in, 
eſpecially when I conſidered the uneaſi- 
nefs you produce in ſo many others. 
While I was wholly taken up in theſe 
reflections, the doors of the temple flew 
open, with a very * noiſe; and litt - 
ing up my eyes, I ſaw two figures, in 
human ſhape, coming into the valley. 


Upon a nearer ſurvey, I tound them to 


be Youth and Love. The firit was in- 
circled with a kind of purple light, that 
ſpread a glory over all the pace; the 
other held a flaming torch in his hand, 
I could oblerve, that ail the way as they 
came towards us, the colours of the 
Nowers appeared more lively, the trees 
ſhot out in bloſloms, the birds threw 
thennelves into pairs, and ſerenaded 
them as they peſſed: the whole face of 
vature glowed with new beautics. They 
dere ny toner arrived at the place where 
vou lay, when they feated themſelves on 
tach ſide of you. On their approach, me- 
thought I ſaw a new bloom ariſe in your 
face, and new charms diffuic themſelves 
ever yeur whole perſon, You appeared 
rote than mortal; but, to my great ſur- 
pr, continued faſt atleep, though the 
t deities made feveral gentle efforts 
to awaken you. 


Atter a Hort time, Youth diſplaying 
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a =o of wings, which I had not hefe 
taken notice of, flew off. Love still 
maincd, and holding the torch which hee 
had in his hand before yeur face, you {i!i 
appeared as beautiful as ever. The 
glaring of the light in your eyes at leng 
awakened yau;z when, to my great ln 
priſe, inſtead of acknowledging the t:. 
vour of the deity, you frowned upon 
him, and ſtruck the torch out of his 
hand into the river. The god, after 
having regarded you with a look thut 
— at once his pity and Citpleatur-, 
ew away. Immediately a k ind of go 
overipread the whole place. At th: 
ſame time I ſaw an hideous ſpectre ent 
at one end of the valley. His eyes we: - 
funk into his head, his face was pale a: 
withered, and his ſkin puckered vp +: 
wrinkles. As he walked on the f 
of the bank the river froze, the flower: 
faded, the trees ſhed their bloſſoin-, 
the birds dropped from eff the boug!:., 
and fell dead at his feet. By these 
marks I knew him to be Old Age. V 
were {eized with the utmoſt horror an 
amazement at his approach. You en. 
deavoured to have fled, but the phantcr 
caught you in his arms, You ma: 
eaſily gueſs at the change you ſuffesca 
in this embrace. For my own put, 
though I am ſtill too full of the dreadt::i 
idea, I will not ſhock you with the de- 
ſcription of it. I was fo ſtartled at ih 
ſight that my ſleep immediateiy left me 
and I found myſelf awake, at leiſurt 
conſider of a dream which feems too ex 
traordinary to be without a meanine, 
am, Madam, with the greateſt patho ., 
your moſt obedient, mott humble 
vant, &c. * 


Ne Cccll. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


3 · nnr DECOR @, 
GRATIOR ET PULCHRO VENIENS IN CORPOREF VIRTUS., 
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RECOMING SORROWS, AND A VIRTUOUS MIND 
MORE LOVELY, IN. A BEAUTEQUS FORM ENSHETN'D. 


Read what I give for tlie entertain- 

mert of this day with. a great deal 
of plcature, and publiſh it zuſt as it 
came to my hands. I ſal! be very glad 
to find there are many gucflcd at for 
Emilia, 


MR. SPECTATOR. 
TE this paper has the good fortune 2 
be honoured with a place in your 
writings, I ſhall be the more pleal.2, 
becauſe the character of Emijta is ret 
an imaginary but a real one. I bare 
induſtiionvuy 


SPEC PAPTOR:; 
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wduftrionily al,ſcured the whole by the 


al lition of one or two circumſtances 
of no conſequence, that the perſon it is 
drawn trom might til be concenled; 
ind that the writer of it might not he in 
the leaſt ſfuſpete4; and for ſome other 
r:1fons, I chooſe not to give it the form 
of a letter: but if, besides the frlts of 
the compoſition, there be any thing in it 
more proper for a correſpon lent than 
the Spectator himſelf ro write, I fubmit 
it to your better judgment, to receive 
any other model you think fit. I am, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 


HERE is nothing which gives one 

{> pleaſing a proſpect of human na- 
ture, as the contemplation of wiltom and 
heauty: the ſutter is the pecuſiar portion 
of that ſex which is therefore called 
tair; hut rhe happy concurrence of both 
the excellencies in the fame perſon, 15 
a character too celuſtial to be frequently 
met with. Beauty 1s an over-wenning 
ſelf. ſulficient thing, careleſs of provicling; 
i elf any more tubſtantial ornaments; 
nay, fo little does it conſult it's own in- 
tereſts, that it too often defeats itſelf 
by betraying tliat innocence which ren- 
ders it lovely and deſirable. As there- 
fore virtue makes a beautiful woman 
appear more beautiful, fo beauty makes 
4 virtuous woman really more virtuous, 
Wilſt IJ am conſidering theſe two per- 
factions gloriouſly united in one perſon, 
cannot help repreſenting to my mind 
the image of Emilia. 

Who ever beheld the charming Emi- 
lia, without feeling in his breaſt at once 
the glow of love and the tenderneſs of 
virtuous friendſhip? The unitudie: 
graces of her behaviour, and the plcaſ- 
ing accents of her tongue, inſenſibly 
draw you on to wiſh for a nearer en- 


joyment of them; but even her imiles 


carry in them a ſilent reproof to the im- 
pulſes of licentiou love. Thus, though 
the artractiwes of her beauty play almoſt 
irre{liitibly upon you and create deſire, 
vau :mmetliately ftand corrected not by 
the ſererity but the decency of her vir- 
tue. That ſweetneſs and good-humour 
which is fo viſible in her face, naturally 
diſtuſes itſelf into every word and action: 
a man mult he a ſavage, who at the hight 
of Emilia, is not more inclined to do 
her good than gratify himſelf. Her per- 
fon, as it is thus {udionfly embelliſhed 


by nature, thus adorned with unpreme- 


Utated graces, is a fit lodging tor a 
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mind ſo fair and lovely; there dwell ra- 
tional piety, modeſt hope, ard chearful 
rei Tnarion, 

Many «ct the prevailing paſſions of 
mankind do undeſervedly pats under 
the name of religion; winch is thus 
made to expreſs itſolf in action, accord- 
ing to the nature of the conſtitution in 
which it rendes: fo that were we ta 
make a judgmert from appenrances, 
one would imagine religion in ſome is 
little better than ſfuilenneſs and reſerve, 
in many fear, in others the deſpondings 
of 2 melancholy complexion, in others 
the formality of inſignificant unatte- 
ing oblervances, in others ſeverity, in 
others ottentation. In Emilia it is a 
principle funded in reaſon and enliven - 
ed with lp; it does not break forth 
into irretulzr fits and falhes of devo- 
tion, but is an uniform and conſiſtent 
tenour of a ion: it is Frit without ie 
verity; corrthonate withiontwvweakneis; 
it is the pertection of that go -humout 
which proceeds from the umdlerſtanding. 
not the ct t of an eaſy conſt , tution. 

By a g-rorous ſympathy in nature, 
we tecl ourſelves diſpoled to mourn when 
any of our fellow-cceatures are afflict- 
ed; but injured innocence and beauty 
in diſtreſs, is an object that carrivs in it 
ſomething ine xpreſſibly moving: it ſoft- 
ens the moſt manly heart with the ten- 
derett tentitions ot love and compuiſton, 
until at len oth it contefles it's humanny, 
and flows out into tears. 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia s 
life which has given her an opportunity 
of exerting the heroiſm of Chrictianiry, 
i: would make too hl, teo tender 3 
ttory: but when I contider her alone in 
the midit of her diſtreſſes, looniny be- 
yond this gloomy vale o: affliction and 
forrow into the joys of heaven and im- 
mortality, and when lee ter in conver + 
tation thoughtlets and cafy as it tae wore 
the molt happy creaturs in the world, I 
am tranſported with adinmration, S re- 
ly never did ſuch a philoſophic foul in- 
habit ſuch a beanteous iorm! For hean- 
ty is often made a privilege ag2nt 
thought and reflection; it Þughs a wil - 
dom, and will not abide ine gravity ci 
it's inſtructions. 


Were I able to repreſent Tail vite 


tues in their proper colours and heir 
due proportions, love i Battery might 
perhaps be tought to have drawn che 
picture larger than life; but as this 45 
but an imperfect draught of ſo excel. ent 

4 D 2 
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a character, and 2s I cannot, will not 
hope to have any intereſt in her perſon, 
all that I can fay of her is but impar- 
tial praiſe extorted from me by the pre- 
vailing brightneſs of her virtues. So 
rare a pattern of female excellence ought 
not be concealed, but ſhould be ſet out 
to the view and imitation of the wurld; 
for how amiable does virtue appear thus 
as it were made viſible to us in fo fair 
an example! 

 Honoria's diſpoſition is of a very 
different turn : her thoughts are wholly 
bent upon conqueſt and arbitrary power. 
That ſhe has ſome wit and beauty no 
body denies, and therefore has the 
eſteem of all her acquaintance as a 
woman of an agreeable perſon and con- 
verſation but, whatever her huſband 
may think of it, that is not ſufficient for 
Honoria: ſhe waves that title to reſpect 
as & mean acquihtion, and demands 
veneration in the right of an idol; for 
this rexton her natural defire of life is 
continually checked with an inconſiſtent 
fear of wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant 
of her perſonal charms, though the 
ſeems to be fo; but ſhe will not hold 
her happineſs upon 0 precarious a 
tenure, whillt her mind is adorned 
wih beauties of a more exalted and 
laſting nature. When in the full bloom 
of youth and beauty we faw her ſur- 


 Younde-'i with a crowd of adorers, 


ſhe took no pleaſure in flaughter and 
deſtruction, gave no falſe deluding 
hopes which might increale the tor- 
ments of her ditappointed lovers; but 
having for ſome tune given to the de- 
cency of a virgin coyne{s, and examined 
the merit of their ſeveral pretenſions, ſhe 
at length gratificd her own, by reſigning 
herlelt to the ardent paſſion of Bromius. 
Brornius was then maſter of many good 
qualities and a moderate fortune, which 
was ſoon after unexpeRedly increaſed 
to a plentiful eſtate. This for a good 


, while proved his misfortune, as it fur- 


niſhed his unexperienced age with the 

nities of evil company and a 
ſenſual life. He might have longer 
wandered in the labyrinths of vice and 
folly, had nat Emilia's prudent conduct 
won him over to the government of his 
reaſon, ' Her * 4 has been con- 
ſtantly employed in humanizing his 


aſſions and refining his pleatures, 
She has ſhewed him by her own ex- 
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decent freedoms and gecd-humour, cr 
rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without 
them. Her good ſenſe readily inſtruct-ꝗ 
her, that a ſilent example, and an caſy 
unrepined behaviour, will always be 
more perluaſive than the ieverity of 
lectures and admonitians; and that 
there is ſo much pride interwoven in- 
to the make cf human nattre, that an 
obſtinate man mult only take the hint 
from another, and then be left to adviſe 
and correct himſelf. Thus by an art- 
fui train of management and unſeen 
perſuaſione, having at firſt brought him 
not to diſlike, and at length to be 
pleaſed with that which otherwite he 
would not have bore to hear ot, ſhe 
then knew how to preſs and ſecure this 
advantage, by approving it as his 
thought, and ſeconding it as his pro- 
poſal. By this means ſhe has gained 
an intereſt in ſome of his leading pal- 
ſions, and made them acceſſary to his 
reformation. 

There is another particular of Emilia's 
conduct which I cannot forbear men- 
tioning: to ſome perhaps it may at firit 
fight appear but a trifling inconliderable 
circumſtance; but, for my part, I think 
it highly worthy of obſervation, and to 
be recommended to the conſideration of 
the fair-ſex. I have often thought 
wrapping gowns and dirty linen, with 
all that huddled cxconomy of drels 
which paſſes under the general name of 
a mob, the bane of conjugal love, and 
one of the readieit means imaginable 
to alienate the affection of an huſbanl, 
eſpecially a fond one. I have heard 
ſome ladies, who have been ſurpriſed 
by company in ſuch a diſhabille, apolo- 


gie for it after this manner; Truly 1 


am aſhlame d to be caught in this pickle; 
© but my huſband and I were fitting all 
© alone by ourtclves, and I did not ex- 
© pet to ſce tuch good company.'— 
This by the way is a fine complunent 
to the goud man, which it is ten to one 
but he returns ia dogged anſwers and 
a churliſh behaviour, without knowing 
what it is that puts him out of humour. 

Emilia's o>ſcrv ation teaches her, that 
as little inadvertencies and negle&s caſt 
a blemiſh upon a great character; lo the 
negle& of apparcl, even among the 
moſt intimate friends, does inſenſibly 
leſſen their regards to each other, by 
creating à famuliarity too low and con- 
temptible. She underſtands the im- 
portance of thole things which the gene- 


rality 
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rality account trĩfles; and conſiders every 
thing as a matter of conſequence, that 
has the lealt tendency towards keepin 
up or avating the atfect ion of ber ul” 
band ; him ſhe -ſteems as a fit object to 
employ her ingenuity in pleaſing, be- 
cauſe he is to be pleaſed for life. 

By the help of theſe, and a thouſand 
other ramelets arts, which it is eaſier 
ſor her to practiſe than for another to 
exprels, by the obſtinacy of her goo!- 
n2t% and nnprovoked ſubmiſſion, in ſpite 
of all her atflictions and ill utage, Bro- 
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mius is hecome a man of ſenſe and a 
kind huſband, and Emilia a happy wiie. 
Ye guardian angels, to whoſe care 
Heaven has entruſted it's dear Emilig, 
guide her ftill forward in the paths of 
virtue, defend her from the infolencs 
and wrongs of this undiſcerning world 
at length, when we mult no more cun- 
verſe with ſuch purity on earth, lead her 
gently hence innocent and unrepruveble 
to a hetter place, where by an eaſy tran- 
ſition from what the now is, ſhe may 

ſhine forth an angel of light. 
r 


SATURDAY, FEERUARY 16. 


oa YOLET HECSURTUCE vidi, 
TUDICTS ARGUTUM QUE NON FORMIDAT ACUMEN, 


Hos. Aus Fog r. VER. 363. 


— Cos E THE cCL.fFAanT LICHT, 
ANXD BGLDLY CHALLENGE THE OST PIEKCING EYE. 


Have (cen, in the works of a modern 
& plilolopher, a map of the ſpots in 
the fun. My laſt paper of the faults 
and blemiſhes in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
may he conſidered as a piece of the {ame 
nature. To purſue the alluſion: as it 
s obſerved, that among the bright parts 
of the luminous body above-mentioned, 
there are ſome which glow more intenſe- 
ly, and dart a ſtronger light than others, 
to, notwithſtanding I have already ſhewn 
Milton's poem to be very beautiful in 
general, I ſhall now procced to take 
notice of ſuch beauties as appear to me 
more exquiſite than the reſt. Milton 
has propoſed the ſubject of his poem in 
the following verſes. 


Of man's fir diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, who1te mortal tiite 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reftore us, and regain the bliſstul ſeat, 
ving heav'nly muſe! 


Theſe lines are perhaps as plain, ſim- 
ple, and unadorned, as any ot the whole 
puen, in which particular the author 
nas conformed himſelf to the example 
vi Homer and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns 
in a great meaſure upon the creation of 
the world, is very properly made to the 
muſe who inſpired Moſes in thoſe books 
nem whence our author drew his ſub- 
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ject, and to the Holy Spirit, who is 
therein repreſented as op rating after a 
particular manner in the firſt production 
of nature. This whole exordium rites 
very happily into noble language and 
ſentiment, as I think the tranſition to 
the f.ble is exquiſitely beautiful and na- 
tural. N 

The nine days aſtoniſhment, in which 
the angels lay entranced After their decad- 
ful overthrow and fall from heaven, be- 
tore they could recover either the ulc of 
thought or ſpeech, is a noble circum- 
ſtance, and very finely imagined. The 
diviſion of hell into as of me, and 
into firm ground unpregaate | with the 
{me furious element, with that parti- 
cular circuin{tance of the excluſion of 
hope from thoſe infernal regions, are 
inſtances of the ſame great and iruiitul 
invention. 

The thoughts in the firſt ſpezch and 
deſcription of Satan, who is one Cf the 
principal actors in this poem. are won- 
dertully proper to give us a full idea of 
him. His. pride, envy and revenge, 
obitinacy, defprir and impenitence, are 
all of them very artfully interwoven, 
In ſhert, his firit ſpeech is a complica- 
tion of all thoſe paſſions which diſcover 
themſelves icparately in ſeveral other of 
his ſpeeches in the poem. The whole 


part of this great enemy of mankind is 
Ulled with tuch incidents as ard very apt 
o 


—— 
» by 
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to raĩſe and terrify the reader's imagi- 
nation. Ot this nature, in the book 

— * 5 . IF * < I 5 4 a Ka +* 
now hetore us. is his being the fit that 
awakens out of the genera trance, with 
his poſture on the burning lake, us ri - 
ing from it, and the delcription ot nis 
mield and ſpear. 


Thus Satan talkirg to his nee mate, 
Wich Lead up-lift above the wave, and Eves 
That ſparkling blaz'd, his other paris tenade 
Prone cn the flood, extended long aud large, 
Lav fl ating Many 4 r d 
Forthwith upright he roars from off the por] 
Mis mighty fate: on each hand tie fame; 
Driv n vackward i pe their pointing foires, 
and raid 
Tr villows, leave i' th' midit a horrid v le. 
Then with expanded wings he feers hi: fight 
A'ott incumbent on the duſky air 
That felt unuſual weight a 
His pond rous ſhie d 
ELoihereal terapcr, may, larg: 224 rounds 


Hung on his nzulders like the moons Wie 
orb 


Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan arti; view 
At ev'ning, from the top oi Feivle, 

Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lande, 
Rivers, cr mountains, on her ſpotted g'obe. 
His ſpear, to equal which the ta left pine 
Hewn on Norweg an hills, to be the matt 
Of ſome great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with to ſupport uneaſy ſteps 
Gver the burning marie 


To which we may ad his call to the 
Fallen angels that lay plunged and ſtu- 
pi:icd in the 122 ot fre. 

He caii's ſ loud, that it the i2ilow grep 
Ot nel! rei undes. 


But there is no ſingle paſſuge 2 the 
whole poem worked up to a greater ſub- 
timity, than that wherein his perſon is 
deſcribed in thoſe celebrated lines: 

2, above the ref} 


In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower, &c. 


His ſentiments are every way anſwer- 
able to his character, and ſuitable to a 
ercated heing of the moit cxalted and 
moſt depraved nature. Such is that in 
which he takes policihon ef his place of 
tor ments. 


Hail horrors! hail 

Infernal world! aac thou profoundet hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one who brings 
A mind not to be chan, d by place or 024% 


And afterwards 


Tere at ſeaſt 
We 0:1! b* Her; the Almight; hath not hui! 
Herne for hi, envy, will ret crive us hens + 
Here we may; reign ſecure ; and in moch 
to wwgn is worth ambition, tho in heit: 
Bet er to reign in hell, than ſerve in ke av; 


3 


Amidit thoſe impieties which this en. 
raged ſpirit utters in other places of 1!:c 
poem, the author has taken care to in. 
troduce none that 1s not big with ab- 
ſurdity, and incapable of thocking + 
reigns reader; his words, as the pot 
himicis detenibes them, bearing only a 
fembiance of worth, not ſubſtance. H. 
is likewiſe with great art deſcribed 
owning his advertarv to be almighty, 
Wherever perverſe mterpretation he put; 
en the vifhice, mercy, and other attri- 
hites of the Supreme Being, he fre- 
q1ntly conſeſſes his omnipotence, th 
bang the perte gion be was forced 10 
alto hin, and the only contideration 
v hich cond ſupport his pride under 11:2 
{kane of his defeat. 

Nor mult I here omit that beantity! 
circumſtance of his hurſting out in tears, 
upon his ſurvey of thoſe innumerable 
ſpirits whom he had involved in the 
tame guilt and ruin with himſelf. 


He now prepar'd 

To ſpeak z where«t their double ranks they 
bend 

From wing to wing, and half incloſe him 
round 

With all his peers: attention held them mute. 

Thrice be aſſay'd, and thrice in tpite of feurn 

3 cars, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forthom— 


The catalogue of evil ſpirits has abun- 
dance of learning in it, and a very agrec- 
alle turn of poetry, which riſes in a 
great meaſure from it's deſcribing the 

aces where they were worſhipped, by 
thoſe beautiful marks of rivers ſo fre— 
quent among the ancient poets, The 
author had doubtlets in this place Ho- 
mer's catalogue of ſhips, and Virgii's 
liſt of warriors, in his view. The cha- 
racers of Moloch aud Belial prepare the 
reader's mind for their reſpective ſperches 
and behaviour in the fccond and fixth 
bock. The account of Thammuz 13 
finely romantic, and ſuitable to what 
we read among the ancients of the wor- 


ſlup which was paid to that idol. 


— Thamm 
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—khammu: cume next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrien dami-ls to lament his tate 

In am'rous dittics all a furomer's div, 
While ſmooth Adonis mom his native rf 
Ran purple to the fea, ſuppos'd with hy d 
Of Thammuz yearly wonnded : the loten: ! 
Inf ct. d Sion's daughters with like bear, 
Whoſe w anton pathons in the ſacred eh 
Ezekiel ivy, won by the vigon lea 

His eye ſurvey'd the daik idol itries 

Q: alienated Juda 


— nd 


The reader will pardon me if 
as a note on this beautitul pat 
account given us by the * c 8 
Mr. Nlaundtell c # ras aticient pivot 
worſt, and bre hab 59 the hit ocennen 
of luch a tuperſtition. * W-ecr 
© 1 fair ee wer —lonbtlets 091: 
ent river A lon, % turmout tur the 
4 (4 Olatr. it performed here ian l. 
4 mentation of X ons. We had ine 
fortune to {ce What may de ſuppoted 
« t be the occahtiun ol that hinten 


* which Lucian relates concerning this 
c rive:y \ 12. th: * 111 15 tren! tl, at Certain 


© ſeaſons of the years eſpecially about 
6 17 teult of Adonis, 15 ot A bLocuy 
© (our; which the benthens sed 
© upon as 
s {(ymputity 1 
© Ajcnis, who was killed by a wid 
© boar in the mountains, out of which 
this ſtucam rifes. Sometlung like tlas 
c we law actur ally come to pats; for the 
© wats: \incd to a lurpriung red - 
4 


M 2 % 


neſs; an * as we obſerved in travel- 
6 linge, hd diſcolourcd the fra 3 Treat 
0 8 * F nel 4*1 h Oc if me . 
Wan 1110 4 ett 211 ue, OCTCaslo! b 


© @ubDiluis by a fort * minium, or ret 
6 earth, wa!l * into the river by — 
* vio ner of tie rain, and not by any 
* ſtain f. Lion! 


= 
* 
1 enn 


1 hio 1 . 


. 


4 2 


1h. T 


* WFG | SH 
a+; . 1:1 thc CA 10 glie, CEN! 1 2 
— 1 X 
ing ten 


bow ſnirits transiorm 
trmlcy.s by cont:'22ton or enlarge. 
ment of their dinien bers, is introd use 
with cat judgment, to make yy ter 
lever} (UP; —_— acc. dents in tac feguel 
of 1:ic DOC. here tollows ouc, at 
ti var end ve the firſt book, which is 
what the French cities call Muvelleus, 
but at the fawn? tine p1 0b, bab le by rea 
Gl chi paliage RH * NET R2! 2. A 5 * 72 
as the interual palace 12 finithed, we a2 
told the mnultitude and rabble of fir: 
immediately thrunk themſelves ines 2 
unpaſs, that there migh ONT 


tar ieci 4 numbgleſs allenbly i: Cs 


anner 


29 
mall = 


* 
os. | 


pre cceding from a k nd of 
n the river for the Ccath T7 
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capacious hall. But it is tlie poet's ro- 
finceint it upon His thought which I mot 
admire, and which is ideell very nol;le 


itt, For he tells us, that nutwitt- 
tlandkng the vulgar, among tlie fallen 
{pirits, c 4 ther forms, thote or 
the fr rank and dignity ſtill preſerve 
their natural dimenfions; 


Thu incor rnareal Cpiri 
Re4uc ad il 

large; 
Ibougu without number, ſtill amidſt dic Lal 
Ct {nat internal court, But far within, 
And in their own dimenRions lil t!emfelves, 
The preat feraphic lords and cherubim, 
In cuic recefſ; and 1-c:*t c :rclave ſar, 
A thouſand demi-g t on golden teat, 
Frequent and full 


tr to ſmalleſt form 


r thapes immenſe, and were 27 


The charater of Mimmon, and the 
ziption of the Pandzmoniun, are 
tal of beauties 8 

Th wo are ſeveral other ſtrakes in the 

Fust book wonr:lc:tuily poetical, and in- 
4 nces of that ſublime genius to »veculiar 
to the author. Such is the detcriptio: 
cf Azazel's ſtature, and the internal 
ſtandar 4 whit ch he unfurls; 23 allo ot 
that ghattly light, by which the fiends 
appear to ane "another ; 1 their place et 


* . GO a 
tor ments. 


” 


* » + * 


Tho {-2t of defolation, void of Nene, 
Cayo uw! 1 tithe glimm' rivg of th Mig TIE 1 Aames SY 
Caits pale and ye” — 

» hoft of lien 
n bartie 1217 — 


The front of the wi 
angels wen drawn 51 in 
The unity ora 4 n 
A {out dlin & Af nie. 


* 0 : . 
- * 1 WI Ci 13S + +. td 9180 XI ar. 
— 


42 1 * - ES. U 1 1 Pas. 
le I % \ 7 \s * k 14... 110 Is 4.21 Makes 
ot lis :11 51101 11411 — 


— — Shes Ing i:mcd ſiles 

e, and foon traverſe 
The whoic battaiion vices, their order due, 
ce vitazes and Birute 13 or gud y 

ir number la“: n lunes; and now his 


Dittznas with 2% ant Bard'ning in his 


upon Tic rang 2 OT men Lo Ort 
Pas 
* 


14 to confirm Lis ver ds nut fl: 
ing {wards, nn from the 
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Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze 
Far round illumin d hell. 


The ſudden production of the Pandæ- 
monium— 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 


Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Ot dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet, 


The artificial illuminations made in 
—— 


From the arched roof 

Pendent by ſub:le magic, many a row 

Of ftarry lamps and blazing creſcente, fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky 


There are alſo ſeveral noble fimiles 
and alluſions in the firtt book of Para- 
diſe Loſt : and here I muſt obſerve, that 
wien Milton aliudes either to things or 

erſons, he never quits his ſimile until 
it riſes to ſome very great idea, which 
is aftcn foreign to the occaſion that gave 
birth to it. The reſemblance does not, 
perhaps, laſt above a line or two, but 
rhe poet runs on with the hint until he 
has raiſed out of it ſome glorious i 
or tentiment, proper to enflame t 
mind of the reader, and to give it that 
ſublime kind of entertainment, which is 
ſuitable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
"Thoſe, who are acquainted with Ho- 
mer's and Virgil's way of writing, can- 
not but be ſed with this kind of 
frucure in Milton's ſimilitudes. I am 
the more particular on this head, be- 
cauſe ignorant readers, who have form- 
ed their taſte upon the quaint ſimiles 
and little turns of wit, which are fo 
much in vogue among modern poets, 
cannot reliſh theſe beauties which are of 
2 much higher nature, and are there- 
fore apt to cenſure Milton's compariſons 
in which they do not fee any ſurpriſing 
points of likeneſs. Monſieur Perrault 
was a man of this vitiated reliſh, and 
Fur that very reaſon has endeavoured to 


turn into ridicule fereral of Homer”; 
ſimilitudes, which he calls * Comp ar. 
* ſons à longue quene— Long-twil'd 
* Comparifon:.” I conclude this paper 
on the firſt hook of Milton with 
anſwer which Monſieur Boileau maker 
to Perrault on this occaſion: ©* Com- 
paritons,” he ſays, in odes and epic 
ms, are not introduced only to i- 
uſtrate and embhelliſh the diſcourſe, 
but to amuſe and relax the mind of 
the reader, by frequently diſengaging 
him from too painful an attention to 
the principal ſubject, and by leading 
him into other agreeable images. Ho- 
mer, ſays he, excelled in this par- 
ticular, whoſe compariſons abound 
with ſuch images of nature as are pro- 
= to relieve and diverſify his ſubje8s, 
continually inſtructs the reader, 
and makes him take notice, even in 
objects which are every day before 
our eyes, of ſuch circumſtances as we 
© ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved.” 
To this he adds, as a maxim univer- 
ſally acknowledged, that it is not ne- 
ceſfary in poetry for the points of the 
compariſon to correſpond with one an- 
other exactly, but that a general re- 
ſemblance is ſufficient, and that too 
much nicety in this particular favours of 
the rhetorician and epigrammatiſt. 

In ſhort, if we look into the conduct 
of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, as thc 
great fable is the ſoul of each poem, to. 
to give their works an agreeable variety, 
therr epiſodes are ſo many ſhort fables, 
and their ſimiles ſo many ſhort epiſodes; 
to which you may add, if you pleaſe, 
that their metaphors are ſo many ſhort 
ſimiles. If the reader conſiders the 
compariſons in the firſt book of Milton, 
of the ſun in an eclipſe, of the ſtceping 
leviathan, of the bees ſwarming about 
their hive, of the fairy dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, 
he will eaſily diſcover the great beauties 
that are in each of thoſe paſſages. 
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VULNUS ALIT VENISET C 


A LATENT FIKE PREYS ON HI: 


HE circumſtances of my corre- 
tpondent, whole letter I now in- 
fert, are ſo frequent, that I cannot want 
companion fo much as to forbear laying 
it hetore the town. There is ſomething 
10 mean and inhuman in a direct Smith- 
field bargain for children, that if this 
lover carries his point, and obſerves the 
14'cs he pretends to follow, I do not 
only wiſh him ſucceſs, but alſo that it 
may animate others to follow his exam- 
pic. I know not one motive relating 
to this fe which would produce to 
many honour whe and worthy actions, 
as the hopes of obtaining a weman of 
merit: ere would ten thoutand ways 
ct nut; y an honeſt ambition be pur- 
fied by young men, who believed tl at 
te 2 admircd lad value enough 
tur their pon to attend the event of 
"ir good fortune in all dir applica- 
tions, in order to make thew circum- 
ſtances fail in with the duties they owe 
to themſelves, their families, and their 
country. All tl. cle relations 4 1Lan 
ſhould think of who intezuls to £5 into 
the ſtare of marriage, and expects. 0 
make it a fate of Pluie aud Lat. - 
tation. 


MR. SPECTATUR, 
| Have for forme yours nan gel 2 Dale 

fion for a voun, iady of age and qui- 
lity ſuitable to iny on, bat very much 
ivperior in fortune. It is the fathivn 
with parents, how juſtly I leave yu to 
judge, to make all regards give way to 
the article of wealth. From tis one 
conſideration it i: that I have concealed 
tie arlent love I have for he; but I am 
beholden to the force of wy Jove tor 
many advantages which I reaped traum 
i: towards the better conduct of my life. 
A certain complacency to al the wortd, 
1 ſtrong defire to obhg2 wherever it la 
in my power, and a circum!pect beha- 
viour in all my words and actions, have 
rendered me more partic1iialy accept- 
able to all my friends aud acquaint- 
ance. Love has had the fame good 
ettetct upon my fortune; and I have in- 


MONDAY, 


CTCU CARPITUR 1881. 


vr EBRUARY 


ef 


18. 


vou will plate to infer! it, 


Vinci. EN. Iv. vr. 2 
FEV'RISH VELNC 


creaſed in riches in proportion to my ad 
vancement in thoſe aris which make 4 
man agreeable and amiable. There js 
a ceitain ſympathy which will tell me 
miltre!s from theilt ciromitances, ae 
it is I who writ this for her rearting, : 
T here |S 
not a downright ennutv, but a gr. at 
coldneſe, betvecen our — 83 lo that 
it either of us declared une 1d ſent 
ments tor each other, her friends won! 
be very backward to lay any ob ati-+4 
upon our tami:y, and mine to receve n 
from her's. Under theſe deucate £: 
cumſtances it is no caty matter to +7 
1th 65 tetv. I have no reaton to fan y 
my mfiiols has any roar For mie, bu. 
from a very Un interefted v AUC which ! 


have for lier. It from any t: int in any 
future ayer ot your > 8 * „es me 112 
leatt encour gem: CET f not wut 4 
irt ſur mount att eine: mülicuiticesz 2nd 
fund by ſo mobi 4 wmottte * tue 
cus of my fortune, a, th. 815 1e 


* 
t he concerned im u, Twit not deb 
4 * - ow | C LY ; * % . 1 1 8 
ef receiving her one day irom eres 
7 


own hand. 1 am, 34, v 
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TAI KCUBLE FFT IFS UF ANTHONY 
TIT). R-24A: il, STATICONEN, IN FHE 
CENTAE CF LINCOENS-INSotIEl Dog 


SHEWETH, 
PRAZ. your petitioner vnd b ftere- 
Extticrs have been filers of * 
for time immemonal; that you 
tioner's ncclter, Crouchback 3ite- 
page, was tie firſt of tl. t voc tion 372 
Br.tun; hc Keb 9 U tation in air 
ent ner « 4 Letts | 
nency called: 
oin him 


— 
»/< oa.” 


hv v. „ 
P 4 


* 

* 
ms en © 
a 13.2 9 & 


bett * ers hre a teeted to Few: 1 
the ſtation of your petiorer a” ni ta- 
ther! en in cat his pr. 6 nt 
ſrt] ment erer hnce that nare has 
bee n bay! 1+ that vour Pr: one has 107 


merly had the ho : ot your wWorſt.p's 
& 4 


Cullum, 
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4 em, In hops Veit ww” ha ! rexon 
10 complain of you penn vworths; that 
princnuatly he told you vom firit Lilly's 
Coummar, and 3t the tanic time a Wits 
Con monwenlth ajmeſt as good as new: 
moreover, that your fen rudi:nental et- 
zaween {peer ner: 2 were made in your 
«trtioner” s „u here you ctten prac- 
©} for hours gi we. ſometimes on 
kis books upon the rails, ſometimes on 
the Iintle Eire yphics either gilt, nl 
Fe: ed, or pla. 5 "which the Egyptian 
woman on the other fie of the ſhop had 
wronght in gingerbread, and ſometimes 
©? the Englul. youth, who in fundry 
p*icrs there were excrciting themlelves 
zu the traditional ſports of the held. 
From theſe conſickrations it is, that 
your petitioner is encoaraged to apply 
bimſelf to you, and to ps rocted humh ly 
to acquaint veur worſnp, that he has 


. 
* 

* 
. 

Ly 


certain intel TENSE that vou receive Freat 
un! CIS of de f- mater“ Ietter: dcn. Fned 
* their authors t9 be publiſhed, which 


vou throw wade and totally neglect: 
your peritioner therer re prays, that vou 
will pleaſe to bettow on lum thoſe retuic 
J<*ters, and he hopes by printing them 
to get a more plentiful proviſion for kis 
family; ; or at the worſt, he may be al- 
II ved to fell them by the pound weight 
t. his good culomers the pattry-cuons 
©: London and Weſtmiriitcr, 

And „ur pet inoner (hail r 

Bra 


Oy 3 Ee. 
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or intreaty : that by a heſeeching air ar, 
pertuative addreſs, they have fur man 
vears Ja't paſt penceably drawn in ever; 
tenth pailenger, whether they intende.! 
or not to call at their hops, to come 1; 
and buy; and from that ſoftneſs of b. 
haviour, have arrived among trad. 
men at the gentle appellation ot: 
Faw ners. 

That there have of late ſit up amo 
us certain perſons from Manme 
Street and Long Lane, who by 
ſtrength of their arms, and low !nef; 
their | throats, draw off the regard dt 
pailengers from your faid petition: ; 
from which violence they are dit. 
guithed by the name of the Worrie: 

That while your petitioners flu. 
realy to receive paſſengers with u lun. 
miſſive bow, and repeat with a gen 
Voice Ladics, what do you wa: 

pray look in here; the worriers re”. 
cut their hands at piſtol-ſhot, and tc » 
the cuſtomers at arms- length. 

That while the fawners ſtrain au.? 
relax the muſcles of their faces in me“ 
ing diſtinction betwern a ſpinſter 11 
coloured ſcarf and an haudmaid in 
ſtraw hat, the worriers uſe the lag 
roughnels to both, and prevail upon. 1 - 
eafiie(s of the paſſencers, to the ww; 
ver:f;ment of your petitioners, 

Your petitioners therefore moſt hu 
hl prav, that the worriers may not | 
permitted to inhabit the politer parte 
tie town; and that Round Court mar 
rem: in a receptacle ior buyers of a mes: 
10ft cducation. 

And your petitioners, Sc 


© etition of the New Exchange, 
g the arts of buving and fei 
ig, and particuiarly valuing goods tv 
The CO! .cxion of the teller, will |: 
<ul dere on another occatio, 


CO; 
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give me 115 #ht in 10 ti. 14k: Nair, I 1 
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exlation. A general account of this 
woteet may be met with in the Daily 
Courant of taft Frvlay in the tollowing 
words, tranſlated trom the Gazotte of 
Amiter:am. 


Paris, Febrnary rz. It is con- 
* firmer that the king has refolved to 
* eſtabliſh a new academy for politics, 
of winch the Marquis de Torcy, mi- 
* nifter aud tecretary of ſtate, is to be 
© protector. Six academicians are to he 
* choſen, endowed with proper talents, 
tor bezrnmng to form this academy, 
© mnto which no per ſon is to admit. 
un ler twenty - -fve years of ave: they 
muſt likewiſe have each an eitate of 
* two thouſand livres a year, either in 
poſſeſſion, or to cone to them by in- 
* heritanc:, The king will allow to 
© each a enn ot a thouſond livres, 
* They ware likewile to have able maſters 
to teach! em the neceſt. ary Cas 
ang! to in ſtruct them in all the tan 
of peace, alliance, an eres, which 
* have been maile in ſeveral ages patt, 
Tele meinbers are to meet twice a 
week at the Louvre. From this (e- 
m nie are to be choſen {ccretaries to 
© am:athes, who Dy degrees ay 14 
race to higher emp lo. ments. 


= A 


. 


Cardinal Richlien's politics maile 
F2:cc the terror of Europe. Theittatet- 
men way have apperred in that nation 
ct Jate ve cars, have on the contrary ren - 
dere it either the pity or contempt of 
it's neighboms. The cardinal er-cte-l 
that famous acaemy which has carried 
ail the parts et polite learning to the 
greateſt height. His chief 05 ig. in 
chat infitution was to divert the men of 
genius from med ling with politics, a 
Wovince in which he did not care to 
ave any one elſe interfere with him. 
On the comrury, the Mau quis q. > Torcy 
toms retvlved ro make Aer voung 
men in France as wile as himtelf, and 
1 theretore taken up at pretent in la- 
bl ung a mulery of Katelinen. 

Sone priviie letters add, that riicre 
will alſo be crefted a femina ry of petti- 
dont politicians, who are t“, be h wought 
up at the fegt of Midene de Munte- 
non, 7 nl to Le ditpatch. 4 j1nYrO tor-'gn 
courts upon any emnrgencies of fate; 
but as the new. of this laſt pre:-t has 
wot been yet confirmed, I thail take no 
tartiier notice of it 

Several of wy readers may doutic!s 


remember, that upon the concluſion of 
the lat war, winch hal been carried on 
lo fuccet-tally by the enemy, their ge- 
nerals were many of them transfor med 
into ambaſitliors ; but the conduct of 
thoſe who have commanded in the pro 
ent war, has, it feews, brought fo little 
honour and aivantag? to their great 
monarci, that he 15 rejoived to truſt hs 
airs no longer in the hands or thote 
military gem! nen. 

The regulations of us new 1c2demy 
very much delerve our attention. The 
ſtutlents are to have in poſition, or r2- 
verion, an eſtate of two thoutint Front 
b vres per annum, aich, as the prot nt. x. 


change runs, will amo mt to 27 4s N me 


hundred and twenty - hx pornels Englitu. 
This, with the roval bee wce of 2 
thoutand livres, will cun hie them to nnd 
theinelves in coff-e and Inuft; not to 
mention neus papers, pers ard ink, 
wix and Walcba, with the like ruauilars 
101 10 liticians. 

em mut bo at leaſt five and twen- 
ty before he can be imtiated into the 
myſteries of this academy, though there 
IS NO queit; m hut many grave Pet tons 
of 2 much more aas ange age, who have 
hen content rev1-5 of the Paris G1- 
te, will he glad to begin the world 
ev, and enter themtelves upon this 
wit of politiciaus. 

The tweetz of the hopeful young 
gentlemen is to be un lex the direction 
of nx protefiors, who, 1 ar ns, are to 
be ſpeculn tv dateien, aul drawn gut 
of the bee of the royal academy, 
Theſe fit wile matters, accorling to 
my private letters, ai: ta have the tol- 
lowing parts allotto t to them. 

The firſt is to inftract the #1 ſents in 
Rate legerdemain, as how to ting off the 
impreſtion of a ral, to (pit ener, to 
open a letter, to fot { it no sun, witih 
other the like ingentous Feats of dex- 
reiity and art. . hen the flutents 
nave acc ompliſhed! themſelves in th:s 
part of t their profzthon, they ar* to he 
delivered into the hands of thei ſrrond 
mitructor, who is a kind of poiture- 
matter. 

This artiit is 0 den. h them how to 
nod rudicioufty, to Cong up their fol- 
ders in 2 dubions Cate, to conntve wirh 
either £2, and, in a word, the whole 
Pra” Tice of 100 „, if imc. 

The third is a fort of language- ma- 
As 5 his 10 mitrut them TT the tile 
1 * ie: a minitte in his ordinary 


= 8 1 . 
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diſcourſe, And to the end that this 
college of ſtateimen may be thoroughly 
practiſed in the political ftile, they are 
to make uſe of it in their common con- 
verſations, hefore they are employed 
either in foreign or domeſtic affairs. If 
one of them aſks another, what of the 
clock it is, the other is to anſwer him 
indireftly, and, if poſſible, to turn off 
the queſtion. If he is deſired to change 
a huis dor, he muſt beg time to contider 
ci it. If it be enquired of him, whether 
rhe king is at Vertwiles or Marly, he 
wuſt anfrer in a whitper. If he be 
aked the news of the late Gazette, or 
the ſubiect of a proclamation, he is to 
reply, that he has not yet read it; orif 
he does not care for explaining himſelf fo 
ſar, he needs only draw his brow up in 
wrinkles. or elevate the left ſhouldcr. 

The fomth profcilor is to teach the 
whole unt of political characters and 
mheroglyphics; ana to the end that they 
may be perfect alſo in this practice, they 
are not to tend a note to one another, 
though it be but to borrow a Tacitus 
or a Machiavel, which 1s not written in 
cyvpher. 

Their fifth profeſſor, it is thought, 
will be choſen out of the ſociety of je- 
ſuits, and is to be well read in the con- 
troverſies of probable doctrines, mental 
re ſurvations, and the rights of princes. 
This learned man is to inſtruct them in 
the grammar, ſyntax, and conſtruing 
part of Treaty-Latin; how to diſt in- 
yuiſh between the ſpirit and the latter, 
and likewiſe demonſtrate how the iame 
form of words may lay an obligation 
won any prince in Europe, different 
from that which it lays upon his Mott 
Curitman Majeſty. He is likewiſe to 
teach them the art of finding flaws, 
loop holes, and evaſions, in the moſt 
ſolemn compacts; and particularly a 
great rabbinical ſecret, revived of late 

ears by the fraternity of Jeſvits, name- 
= that contra\iftory interpretations of 
the ſame article may beth of them be 
true and valid. 

When our ſtateſmen are ſufficiently 
improved by thele ſeveral inſtructors, 
they ave to leceive their laſt poliſhing 
from one who is to act among them 
as maiter of the ceremonies. This gen- 
rleman is to give them lectures upon the 
important points of the elbow-chair, 
and the ſtair-head, to inſtruct them in 
the different fitnations of the right- 


hand, and to furniſh thein with bows 
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and inclinations of all ſizes, meafurte, 
and proportions. In ſhort, this pro- 
feſſor is to give the ſociety their ſtitfen- 
ing, and infuſe into their manners that 
beautiful political ftarch, which may 
quality them for levees, conterences, 
vilits, and make them thine in what vul- 
gur minds are apt to look upon as tri- 
fles. 

I have not yet heard any further par- 
ticulars, which are to be ob{crved in us 
fociety of unfledged ftatelinen ; but [ 
mult confeſs, had I a fon of five and 
twenty, that ſhould take it into his hea! 
at that age to ſet up for a politician, I 
think I ſhould go near to difinherit him 
for a blockhend. Behdes, 1 mould be 
apprehenſive left the fame arts which are 
to enable him to negoriate between po- 
tentates, might a little intect his ord- 
nary behaviour between man and man. 
There is no quettion but thete your 7 
Machiavels will, in a little time, turn 
their college upſide down with plots an 
ſtratagems, and lay as many ſchemes to 
circumvent one another in a frog or a 
ſillad, as they may hereafter put in prag- 
rice to over- reach 4 neighbouring prince 
or ſtate. 

We are told, that the Spartans, thou 
they puniſhed theft in their young men 
when it was diſcovered, looked upon :t 
as honourable if it ſucceeded, Pro. 
vide] the conveyance was clean and un- 
ſuſpected, a youth might afterward 
boaſt of it. This, ſay the hiſtorians, 
was to keep them ſharp, and to hind-: 
them from being impoſed upon, either 
in their public or private negaciation*., 
Wh:ther any ſuch relaxations of morali- 
ty, ſuch little jeux deſprit, ought not to 
be allowed in this intended jeminary of 
politicians, I faall leave to the wudom 
of their founder, 

In the mean time we have fair warn- 
ing given us by this doughty body oi 
ſtatelmen: and as Svlla faw many Ma- 

ius's in Cælar, fo I think we may dif- 
cover many Torcys in this college of 
academicians, Whatever we think of 
ourſelves, I am afraid neither our Smyr- 
na or St. James's will he a match tor it. 
Our coffee-houſes arc, indeed, very gocd 
inſtitutions, but whether or no theſe dur 
Britiſh ſchools of politics may furnith 


-out as able envoys and ſecretaries as an 


academy that 1s fet apart for that pur- 
pole, will deſerve our ſerious confidera- 
tion, eſpecially if we remember that our 
country is more famous tor producing 

men 
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men of intogrity than ſtateſmen; and that 
oz the convuary, French truth at! Bri- 
di policy make a conſpicuous figure 
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in Nathing, as the Farl of Ruchoher has 
very weil obere in hu adding le 
poem upon that barten ubs: d. L 


Ne CCCVI. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


JMPUTET 7 Ä 


WHAT REAUTY, Of WHAT CHASTITY, 
"STATELY AND 


$0 GREAT A PRICE, ! 
SHE STILL INSULLS” 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

Write this to communicate to you a 

misfortune which fr equently happens, 
and therefore deterves 4 contblatory dit- 
caurie on the ſubject, IT was within 
this half year in the potfefſion of as 
much heau'y and as many lovers as any 
young lady in England. But my ad- 
mers have left me, and I cannot com- 
plain of their behaviour. I have within 
that time had the ſmall-pox ; and this 
tice, which, according to many amo- 
rous epifiies which I have by me, was 
ine tent of all that is beautiful in wo- 
nan, is nov disfigurtd with icars. It 
gocs to the very wu of me to ſpenx mae 
Ire ly thing of my face; and thou, rl 
I riink I did not over-rate my ay 
while I had it, it has extremely ad- 
vanced in it's value with me now 1t is 
loit. There is one circumſtance which 
makes my caſe very particular; the ug- 
heſt fellow that ever pretended to me, 
was and is molt in my favour, and he 
'reats me at pretent the mott unrraſon- 
avly, If you could make him return 
* obligation which he owes me, in lik- 
ing a per ton that is not amiablez—but 
chere is, I fear, no poſſibility of making 
paflion move by the rules of reaſon and 
gratitude. But hy what you can to 
vne who has ſurvived herielf, and knows 
not how to act in a new being. My 
lovers are at the feet of my rivals, my 
rivals are every day bewailing me, and 


cannot enjoy what I am, by reaſon of 


the diltraRing reflection upon what I 
was. Contider the woman I was di 


not die of old age, but I was taken off 


in the prime of youth, and according to 
the courte of nature may have torty years 
after-life to come. I have nothing of 
myſelf lett, which I like, but that I am, 
du, your melt bumble ſervant, 
PARTHENISSA, 


QUE FORMA, UT E TIBI SFMPER 


Je v. 8 
CAN KEFAR 
SEVERE 


AT, VI. VER. 177. 


De vor x. 


When Lewis of France had loft e 
battic of Rumillics, the addiefles to hin 
at that time were tull of his furititude, 
and they turned his miskortune to Ins 
glory z: in that, during his protperity, he 
cou never bave manifeſted his hand: 'C 
cunftancy un ler difſtrefies, ani fo the 
world had lot the moſt eminent part ot 
his character. Parthenifla's condition 
£:ves her the fame opportunity; and to 
reign conqueſts is 2 taſk as difficult in 
a be. auty as an hero. In the very en - 
trance upon | thi '$ work ſhe muſt burn all 
33 Gr {tice ſhe is fo cans 
dul as na to call her lovers who fol- 
Lowell her no longer unfurhtul, it would 
be a very god beginning of 2 new lite 
from that ot a Wange to ſend them 
back to thotc who N t them, wich tlus 
honeſt 3 Articles s Of a mar- 
6 riage- tre ity Hroken off wy the (mall. 

port. I have known lens inttance 
where a matter of this Find went on 
after a like misfortunc, where he lady, 
who was a womam of {p:rit, writ this 
billet to her lover: 


I: I "gs We 


SIR, 
IF you flatterec me before I hall this 
terrible malady, pray come and fre 
me now: but it you hucerely liked me, 
itay away; tor Lam not the Fune. 
CORINNA., 


The lover thought there was ſowe- 
thing fo {pr.ghtly in her behaviour, that 
he an{wered 


MADAMy 

I Am not obliged, ſinee you are not the 
ſame woman, to let you Know whe - 
ther I flattered you or not; but I ailure 
you I do not, when TI tell you I new 
like you above all your tex, and hope 
you will bear what may befal me, when 
we 
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happens to vourſelf anw y u are fingle; 
*liert ors | wn read to take Ae 1 


n 28 {ron as vou 


. $ * Vy 
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f Parthen' ty ein now poſſeſe der 


* | / 
- 4354 S:*J 6 - 
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tte t! 


ines the duden to Fare 


2 be vo reit Inu 


Tun. whon 


"I F hai hams, and if he was 
ere; hee tor much with them, 


4 * 
Nen. de ür Wii moe LINN 
uo tor th is of then, Fonus tte whole 
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tears ire not eminent tal their beauty: 
den een ohen happen that thote who 
TEES n to the once} violence, are 
uch as echo ate fryan;ers to rom 
wont tak, to be remnriatly defeltive 
1. Bed. 5 t. _— +1 ly er I On we 
$3174 to Once ” 10 23 £Yon 21 WO'rern 

ww entertem et of mute You 


* 
ten heard nie tal of m belge. 


3 Ta! Conga mere, Sant a 

1 * en be Bui ue my err, 
her very picture. I la- ly he a 
e. me was by much the lead remort - 
N begotw of any in the Whole gf. 

em y; but h.ving my monty ex- 
? ey rite I, conſd not p my eyes 
tr. N er ces at an met mine, and 
vim a ideen horpi ile fhe n ron 
er 15 ſte vo near her was! * w 7 


{foe that I was gazing at. This 
Inte ad ex lained the ſeereti vn Lid 
1101 "ut end Perte 't ror the ob, ed of 
ve, and therefore ſhe was fo. The 
460! er IS KN ho wit pla: "11 man; and 
what char cd him wis a per ton that 
gods along with him m he cares and 

c not taken up with hertelf, 
but lince relv attentive with a ready . 


chenrfal mind, to accompany him ut 
either. 
can tell Purtheniſſu for her comfort 


hat the beauties, gencrally ſpeaking, 
art the molt 1h pertinent anl diſagree— 
a. of women. An apparent defire of 
ain iration, a retioftion upon their oven 
mein, and 4 precile behaviour 'n their 
2 are aimolt infeparat:ie 
ACC wr hem Nil you ol,tam 
them, isa ned % importemity ang 
folrranon tor what dei not delerve 6 
moch of your une, an you recover 


1 ry 6611 wet. 


tis 1 


CTAT OR. 


from tae pcfi:ifon. cf :*, as out oc: 2 
drema. 


You are aſhamed of the yayar: s cb 
fancy which fo ſtrangelv mila vou. 
4" | vor ad mir ation of a beauty, 0 


4 
* 46 inch, 14 incentient with 2 +1 
Die re. on umn vourſelf: the - 
fl 2001 ngnren creumtes nta nen 


hen! 


* 
e A. 


it never entered that they (% 
7 man unh appy, : ar tis | 1018 
For aber 1 Tal i n 1 * men Nappy. Ih 
9 ts Liddy can dince a ſip, 
is. write 21 good hand, keep an + 
count, Five a reafonable aufe er, 
d as - is bid; white her elder 51 
Miatim iTartha is ont of humor, | 
the {pi-en, learns by * of wer: 


of higher _ s new ways of bein 4 
vncaty gad di. nl. And this !. 
v „ $--, > Re. / ro11,n = *1\; VE; 
Fit that pow Lid iy xn v5 fic Þ 4s 

4 
Ei thing as a certein negligr ure the 


ſo becdining, that there is not T kr 
not What in her aur: ant that iffhe tl; 
Iitte al fool!, chere 15 noon” 
Wen“ I know not what . 35, 


0 a 
ine 


1 — m « 9 - pe " 4 2 
ry taing pieates when ſlie ſhe n 
1 . : 
& 1 
Aſe wy of the huſh i!; af Ne 
great Ticauties, and they wit. e 


that they hate their wires nine hour; 

ev-ry day they paſs together. Ther* ; 
ſuch a porticularity for ever ate“! 
them, that they we inombersdt with 


their charms in all they fay or da. Th. 


pray at public devotions as they 5» 
beauties. hey converſe on crelir a 
eccaizons as they are beauties. A'l 


an! ne 
Treat à OM 


Belinda what it is o'clock, 
at à ſtand whether fo : 
ſhould anſwer vou. In a word, I thing, 
inſteadd of offeri- 7 4 to admani ter C311. 
lation to Partheniſſi, I mauld cony: 1. 
tulate her! metamerpholis; and however 
fhe thinks %e was not the leaſt info! t 
is the profperity of her charms, ſhe u 
enough ih to find ſhe may make herſ.i jc 
2 much more agreeaHle creature in be. 

wefent adverſity, The endeavour to 
Pic ale is highly promoted by a conſc:- 
ouſneſs that the approbation of the per- 
fon you would be agreeable to, is a fa- 
vour yon do not deſerve; for in this 
caſe afnrance of ſucceſs is the moit cr 
tain way to diſappointment. Goo. 
nature will not always fupply abt 
of beauty, hut beanty cannot long fy 
p'y the ablence of good nature, 


my 
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TRE SPECTATOR. 
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1 Have vout's of this dav, wherein you 
dene bul me net diſoblige you, but 
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Am t: 2 well Fey if ! will the follow- 
1 letter, that I am in hopes it vl 
=u* be 2 dia itcable prefent to the pub - 
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Impatience that you would g. ge uz 
the ordinary mi ab es which; arc com - 
mited in the education of our children. 
I the more <atily flattered u elt ak 
world anc traitor other r-thune 5s 
-onhbderaucn, Lecaule you tel! us that 
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u 1 At paper was c compotre of 
* * by r1oken hin? 5 17 Rucling N. Cie 't 


cherte difappettuicd, I Fave vlt 
to ſend you my own theights on this 
zuliject. 

remember Pericles, in bis famons 
eration at the funcial of thoe Athenian 
young men who periſhed in the Samian 
expedition, has a thought very much 
celebrated by feveral ann critics, 
n uncly, that the lots which the com- 
mionwealh ſuflcred by the t-irruftion 
of it's youth, was like the loſs which 
the year would ſuffer by the destruction 
at the 1pring. The prejudice which the 

ublig ! vitaings from a wrong education 
of e 4 an evil of the fame na- 
n a manner Rar zes poſte- 
cguntr, of thoie 
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do 
vou muſt explain vorderer hetore 7 
know what to do. 
ſervant, 

© Tur SPEC 


Y vur mot obedient 
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wite, uſed to ſir, that as his mother, 
thongh the was very ſkiltul in her pro- 
felon, could not deliver a woman, un- 
Lis the was firtt with child, fo neither 
could he himlelf raiſe knowledge out of 
mind, Where natue had noc piant- 
ed it. 

Accordingly the method this pliilofo- 
pher took, of inſtructing his ſcholars by 
t-vera] interrogatorics or queltions, Was 
only helping the birth, and bringing 
ther own thoughts to light. 

The Spaniſh ductor above-mentioned, 
as his ſpecaiations grow more refine, 
alerts that every kind of wit has a par- 
ticular ſcience correiponding ts it, and 
in which alone it can be truly excellent. 
As to thote vemutes, which may ſeem 
to have an equal aptitnde for ſeveral 
things, he regards them as to many un- 
Fniſhed pieces cf nature wrought oft in 
baite, 

Fiere are mdeed but very few to 
hom nature has been to unkind, that 
they are not cable of ſhining in ſome 
{ence or other. There is a certain bias 
awards knowleige in every mind, 
which may be ſtrengtlengd and un- 
proved hy rc der applications. 

The ſtory of Clavius is very well 
known; he was entered in à college of 
Jeſuits, and after having beun tried at 
tereral parts of learning, was upon the 

aint of being dilmili-1 {5 an hopeicts 
hlockkead, until one of the fathers tvok 
it into his head to make au Hay ot his 

arts in geometry, which it tems hit 
E. genius fo luckily, that he afterwards 
became one of the greateſt mathemati- 
cans of the age. It is commonly 
thought that the ſagacity of theſe ta- 
thers, in diſcovering the talent of a 
young ſtudent, has not a little contri- 
buted to the figure which their order has 
made in the world. 

How different from this manner of 
education is that which prevails in our 
own country? Where nothing is more 
utual than to fre forty or fifty boys of 
ſeveral ages, tempeis, and inclinations, 
ranged together in the fame claſs, em- 

loyed upon the fame authors, and en- 
Joined the {ame tatks? Whatever their 
natural genius may he, they are all to 
be made pocts, hittorians, and orators 
alike. They are alt ohliged to have the 
ſame capacity, to bring in the {une tate 
of verſe, and to furniih out the lame 
dor tion of proſe, Every boy 1s bound 


to have as god a memory as the eap- 
tain of the torm. To be brief, initcad 
ot adap ing ſtudies to the particular ge- 
n:1s of a youth, we expect trom the 
young man, that he {huuld adapt his 
genius to his ftudics. This, I mutt 
contets, is not ſo much to be mputed 
to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who 
will never be brought to believe, that 
his ton is not capable of performing as 
much as his ne:ghbour's, and that he 
may not make hun whatever he has a 
mind to. 

It the preſent age is more laudable 
than thoſe which have gone before it in 
any ungte particular, it is in that ge- 
nerous care which teveral well-difpotcd 
pertons have taken in the education of 
pour children; and as in thete charity- 
tchools there is no place left tor the 
over-wernmg fondneſs of 2 parent, the 
directors of them would make them he. 
negcial to the public, if they confideret! 
the precept which I hug ben thus long 


= 
i 


incuſcating. They night exfily, by well 
cxamining the parts of thote under their 
intpection, make a jult dittiiburion of 
tic into proper Claites and diviſions, 
and allot to them this or that particular 
ſtu ix, as ther genius qualiiics them fer 
protceiiion, trades, handicratts, or tervice 
by fer or land. 

How is thts kind of regulation want - 
ing in the three great proteſſions? 

Dr. South complaming of pertoOns 
why took upon them holy orders, 
though altogether unqualified for the 
facred function, favs tomewhere, that 
many a man runs his head apaini a 
pulpit, who might have done his coun - 
try excellent feivice at the plough-tai.. 

In luke manner many a lawyer vi 
makes but an indifferent figure at the 
bar, might have made a very elegans 
waterman, ant have unned at the Tem- 
pie ſtairs, though he can get no butinels 
in the hour. 

I have known à corn- cutter, who 
with a right education would have ma ie 
an excellent phyhcian. 

Lo deicend lower, are not our reste 
fhlled with ſagacious draymen, and po- 
ht-cians in liveries? We have tevoryt 
tailors of fix teet hiv, and meet with 
many a broad pair of thyullers that are 
thrown away upon a buroer, when per- 
taps at e lame tine we fee a piginy 
porter 1ee:ng under 3x burden, who 
nugut uss Nanaged a noodle with much 

RUTH, 
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dexterity, o have ſnapped his fingers 
with great eale to himtelft and advan- 
tage to the public. | 

The Sparrans, though oy ated with 
the fpirit which I am here ſpeaking of, 
carried it much farther than what I pro- 

le: among them it was not lawful 
For the father himſelf to bring up his 
children after his own fancy. As ſoon 
as they were (even years old, they were 
all liſted in feveral companies, and dif. 
ciplined by the public. The old men 
were ſpettators of their performances, 
who often raiſed quarrels among them, 
and ſet them at ſtrife with one another, 


591 


that by thoſe early diſcoveries they 
might ſee how their ſeveral talents lay, 
and without any regard to their quality, 
diſpoſe of them accordingly for the fer- 
vice of the commonwealth. By this 
means Sparta ſoon became the miſtreſs 
of Greece, and famous through the 
whole world for her civil and military 
diſeipline. 

If you think this letter deſerves a 
place among vour ſpeculations, I may 
perhaps troubie you with fume other 
thoughts on the fame ſubject. 

I 2m, &c. 
X 


Ne CCCVIII. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


JAM PR@OTERVA 


FRONTE PETET LALAGE WMARITUM. 


Hoa. Ob. v. 118. It. VER. 15. 


mmm AT AGF WILL SOON PROCLAIM 
HER LOV H, NOR BLUSH TO OWN HER FLAME, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
Give you this trouble in order to 
le myſelf to you as an aſſiſt- 

ant in the weighty cares which you 
have thought fit to undergo for the 
public good. I am a very great lover 
of women, that is to ſay honeſtly; and 
as it is natural to (ſtudy what one likes, 
I have induſtriouſly applied myſelf to 
underſtand them. The preſent circum- 
ſtance relating to them, is that I think, 
there wants under you, as Spectator, a 
perſon to be diſtinguiſhed and veſted in 
the power and quality of a cenſor on 
marriages. I lodge at the Temple, and 
know, by ſeeing women come hither, 
and afterwards obſerving them conduct- 
ed by their counſel to juures chambers, 
that there is a cuſtom in caſe of making 
conveyance of a wife's eſtate, that the 
is carried to a judge's apartment and 
lert alone with him, to be examined in 
private whether ſhe has not been fright- 
ened or ſweetened by her ſpouſe into the 
act ſhe is going to do, or whether it is 
of her on free will. Now if this be a 
method founded upon reaſon and equity, 
why ſhould there not be alſo a proper 
officer for examining ſuch as are enter- 


ing into the ſtare of matrimony, whe- - 


ther they are forced by rents on one 
kde, or moved by inter est only on the 
other, to come together, and bring forth 
lach aukward heirs as are the product 


Carre. 


of half love and conſtrained compli 
ances ? There is nobody, though I far 
it myſelf, would be fitter for this othce 
than I am; for I am an ugly fellow of 
great wit and ſagacity. My father was 
an hale country ſquire, my mother a 
witty beauty of no fortune: the match 
was made by conſent of my mother's 
parents againſt her own, and I am the 
child of the rape on the wedding night ; 
fo that I am as healthy and as homely 
as my father, but as ſprightly and agree - 
able as my mcther. It would be of 
great eaſe to you if vou would uſe me 
under you, that matches might be better 
regulated for the future, and we might 
have no more children of ſquabbles. 1 
ſh1ll not reveal all my pretenſions until 
I reccive your aniwerz and am, Sir, 
your molt humble ſervant, 

Murks PAL FREY. 


MR. SPECTATOR,\ 

Am one of thole unfortungte men 

within the city-walls, who am mar- 
ried to a woman of quality, but ker 
temper is ſo:nething difterent from that 
of Lady Anvil. My lady's whole tim: 
and thoughts are ſpent in keeping up 
to che mode boch in apparel and furn- 
ture. All the goods in my houſe have 
been changed turee times in ſeven years, 
hre had teven children by her: and 
Dr nt marr 17 articles ne was to have 
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ber apartment now-furnithed as often as 
the lay in. Nothing in our houle is 
uſeful but that which is faſhionable; my 
pewter holds out generally half a year, 
my plate a full twelvementh ; chairs are 
not fit to fit in that were made two years 
lince, nor heds fit for any thing but to 
ſ!::p in that have ſivod up above that 
time. My dear is of opinion that an 
&(t\-taſhioned grate conſumes coals, hut 
gives no heat: it ſhe drinks out ot. glaſſes 
ot liſt year, the cannot diftingmth wine 
from {mall-beer. Oh, dear Sir, you 
may guels at all the reſt. Your's. 

P. S. I could bear even all this, if I 
were not oblize allo to cat falliionably, 
J have a plain ffomach, and have a con- 
{tant loathing of whatever comes to my 
own table; for which reaſon I dine at 
tlie chop-houle three days in a week, 
Niere the, good company wonders they 
never {ce you of late. I am tuze by 
vour unprefudiced diſcouries you love 
broth better than ſoup. 


W!LL'S, FEB. 19. 
1. SPECTATOR, 

e may beiieve vou are à perſon 
as much talked of as any man in 
ton. I am one ot vou beit friends in 
this houſe, and have laid a wager vou 
ave lo candid a man and fo honeit a fel- 
low, that you will print this letter, 
though it is in recommendation of a new 
paper called the Hiſtorian. I have read 
it carefully, and fad it written with 
ſkill, good ſenſe, medetty and fire. You 
mutt allow the town is kinder to vou 
than vou deſerve; and I doubt nut but 
you have ſo much ſenſe of the world, 
change of humour, and inſtability of 
all human things, as to underitand, that 
the only way to preſerve favour is to 
communicate it to others with good-na- 
ture and judgment. You are fo gene- 
rally read, that what you ſpeak of will 
be read. This with men of ſenſe and 
taſte is all that is wanting to recommend 
the Hiſtorian, I am, Sir, your daily 

advocate, 
READER GENTLE. 


I was very much ſurpritæd this morn - 
ir g, that any one ſhould ind out my 
lodging, and know it fo well, as to 
come directly at my clofet-door, an! 
Knack at it, to give me the tollowiug 
ic. er. When I came out I opener 5 
and ſaw by a very ttrong pair of ſhots 
and a warm coat the bearer had on, that 


SPECTATUR. 


he walked ail the way to bring it ue: 
though ated from York. My mission 
tune is that I cannot talk, and 1 fount 
the mellenger had fo much of me, ther 
he covld think better than ſpeak. II. 
had, I obſerved, a polite diſcerning his 
under a ſhrewd rulficiey: he delivered 
the paper with a Yorkſhire tone and 4 
town lecr. . 


MR. STECTATOR, 
*" HE privilege you have indulge: 
John Trot has proved of very 2 
conſequence to our illuftrious afſembly, 
which, betides the many excellent max- 
ims it is founded upon, is remarkable 
tor the extraordinary decorum always 
obſerved in it. One inſtance of which 
is that the carders, who are always of 
the firſt quality, never begin to play 
until the French-dances are finiſh ed, 
ard the country- dances begin: but John 
Trot having now got your commuſion 
in his pocket, winch every one here has 
a profound reſpect for, has the aſſurance 
to {et up for a minuet-dancer. Nut 
only fo, but he has brought down upon 
us the whole body of Trots, Which ate 
cry numerous, with their auxinaries 
the hobblers and the tkippers, by which 
means the time is fo much waſted, tha: 
unleſs we break all rules of government, 
it muſt redound to the utter fubverton 
of the brag-tahle, the diſcreet members 
of which vaiue time, as Fribblc's witz 
does her pin-mcney, We are pretty 
well affured that your indulgence 19 
Tret was only in re!ation to country - 
dances ; however, we have deferred i- 
ſuing an order of counc!; upon the pre- 
miles, hoping to get you to join with 
us, that 'T rot, nor any of his clan, pre- 
ſume for the future to dance any bu: 
country-dances, unleſs a hornpipe upon 
a feſtival-day. If you will do this you 
will oblige a great many ladies, and 
particularly your moſt humble ſervant, 
EL1Z. SWEEPSTAKES, 


Yoax, Fs . 16. 


Never meant any other than that Nr. 
T rot (ſhould confine himſelf to coun- 
try-dances. And I further direct, to? 
de (hall take out none but his ow: - 
lations accorthng to their nearne!'s o: 
blood, but any g-aticwoman may tas: 
out tum. 

J SFECTATOR, 
Loxpox, FEE. 21. | 
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No CCCIX. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


PI, QUIBUS IMPFRIUM EST ANIMARUM, UMBR/AAQUE SILENTESS 
=T CHAOS, ET PHLEGETHON, LOCA NOCTE SILENTIA LATE; 
SIT MIHI FAS AUDITA LoqQu1! $1T NUMINE VESTRO 

PANDERE RES ALTA TERRA ET CALIGINE MERSAS. 


VinG. ZE x. vi. vr. 264. 


YE REALMS, YET UNREUEAL'D TO HUMAN SICHT, 
YE GODS WHO RULE THE REGIONS OF THE NIGHT, 
YE GLIDING GHOSTS, TERMIT ME TO RELATE 
THE MYSTIC WONDEkKS OF Tora SILENT STATE. 


Have before obſerved in general, 
that the perions whom Milton in- 
toduces into his poem always diſcover 
tuch tentinents and behaviour as are in 
4 pecutiar manner contormable to their 
refpeftive characters, Every circum- 
auce in their {pecches and actions 15 
with great 1uttne(s and delicacy adapted 
to the perſons who ſpeak and at. As 
the poet very much excels in this con- 
iſtency of his characters, I ſhall beg 


hw. 


leave to conkder feveral palſages of the 
tecond book in this liglit. That ſupe- 
:ior greatneſs an mock -majeſty, which 
15 aſcribed to the prince of the fallen 
angels, is admirably preſerved in the 
beginning of this book. His opening 
and cloſing the debate; his taking on 
himlelf that great enterpriſe at the 
thought of which the whole infernai 
aſſembly tremble: his encountering tne 
nideous phantoin who guarded the gates 
ei hell, and appeared to him in all his 
terrors ; are inſtances of that proud and 
daring mind which could not brook 
tubmiſſion even to Omnipotence. 


Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 

The monſter moving onward came as faſt 

With horrid ſtrides, hell trembled as he ſtroſe; 

Th' undaunted fiend what this m gut be ad- 
mir'd, 

ff Ipnir'd, not fear dl 


The ſame boldneſs and intrepidity of 
behaviour diſcovers itſelf in the ſever2] 
adventures which he meets with during 
his paſſage tough the regions of un- 
formed matter, and particularly in hts 
addreſs to thote tremendous powers who 
are deſcribed as prefiding over it. 

The purt of Moloch is like wil. in all 
it's circumitances full of that fire ad 
Miry winch diſtinguich this ſpiru from 
tle x 11 ot he fallow angr's, Li- 2 


Darrexr. 


ſcribed in the firſt book as beſmearce: 
with the blood of human ſacrifices, anal 
deiighted with the tears of parents and 
the cries of children. In the ſecond 
book he is marked out as the fiercen 
ſpirit that fought in heaven: and if w- 
conſider the figure which he makes :n 
the ſixth book, where the battle of the 
angels is deſcribed, we find it every way 
anſwerable to the {ame furious enraged 
character. 


Where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fi:rce enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him defy'd, 
And at his chariot-wheeis to drag him bound 
Threaten d, nor from the holy One of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous: but anon 
Downeloven to the waiſt, with ſhatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing, —— 


Tr may he worth while to obſerve, that 
Milton has repreſented this viclent im- 
petuous ſpirit, who is hurried on by 
ſuch precipitate paſſions, as the firſt that 
riſes in that afſembly, to give his opinion 
upon their preſent poſture of aftairs. 
Accordingly he declares himſelf abrupt - 
ly for war, and appears incenſed at his 
companions, for loſing fo much time as 
even to deliberate upon it. All his fen- 
timents are raſh, audacious, and defpe - 
rate. Such is that of arining themſe! ve- 
with their tortures, and turning they 
puniſkments upon bim who inflicted 
them. 


No, let us rather chuſe, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all ot once 
Oer heaven nig tow'rs toſorcerelitiieliows, , 
Turning our tv: tures into horrid arms 
Againſt the tort'rer; when to meet the n 
Of his almighty engine he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning ice 
Dock fire and horror hot with equal rage 
Among his angels: and his throng i lf 
47 3 
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Mista: Fartarean ſulphur, and ſtrange fire, 
His on invented tormen t 


His preferring annihilation to ſhame 
or milcry, is allo highiy ſuitable to his 
character; as the comfort he draws from 
their ditturbing the peace of heaven, 
inat if it be not victory is revenge, 15 a 
tentiment truly diabolical, and becom- 
ing the bitternels of this implacable 
ſpirit. 

Belial is 4:ſcribed in the firit book, 
as the idol of the lewd and luxurious. 
He is in the ſecond book, purſuant to 
that deſcription, characteriſed as timo- 
1ous and flothtul; and if we look in the 
eth book, we find him celebrated in 
me battle of angels for nothing hut that 
tcoffing ſpeech which he makes to Satan, 
on their ſuppoted advantage over the 
enemy. As his appearance is uniform, 
and of x piece, in thete three ſeveral 
views, we find his ſentiments in the in- 
ter nal afſembly every way contor:nable 
70 his character. Such are his appre- 
henions of a lecond battle, his horrors 
ot annitnlation, his preterring to be mi- 
zjerable rather than “ not to be.” I need 
not obferve, that the contratt of thought 
this tperch, and that which precedes 
„ gives an agreeable variety to the 
debate. 

Mlammon's character 13 fo fully drawn 
in the fivit book, that the poet adds no- 
thing to it in the ſecond, . We wcre 
before told, that he was the tut who 
taught mankird to ranſack ihe earth for 
gold and filver, and that he was the ar- 
chite& of Pandemcn;um, or the infer- 
ral palace where the evil ipirits were to 
meet in council. His tpeech in this book 
every way ſuitabie 16 to depraved a 
r1aratrer, How proper is that reflec - 
don, of their being unable to taſte the 
th ppireis Cf heaven were they actually 
hee, ia tlie mout of une, who, white 
„Ms tit henen. is {od to have hid 
's mind daseed with the outward 
amps and plorivs of the place, and to 
puve been mute intent on the riches of 
u yavement, dan on tlic beatitie vi- 
„n I ſhall oniy leave the revier to 
1G ze how agree ible the tollowing ice 
runents are to the lame charaticr. 


Thie dcer world 

0 darkneſs do we eread ? How oft amidſt 

Thick cloud and dark doth leav'n's all- 
ruling Sir: 

ſe do refice, his glory unobſcured. 

ad vith the majeſtà o: darkneſ. rind 


Covers his throne; from whence deep thun- 
ders roar 

Muſtering their tage, and heav'n reſembles 
hell ? 

As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 

Imitate when we pleaſe * This deſert foil 

Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems and gold; 

Nor want weill or art, from whence to raite 

Magnifticence 5 and what can heav n ſtew 
more 


Beelzebhub, who is reckoned the ſe 
cond in dignity that fell, and is in the 
firſt hook, the ſecond that awakens out 
ot the trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the ſituation of their affairs, main - 
tains his rank in the book now before 
us. There is a wonderful majeſty de- 
leribed in his rifing up to ſpeak. He 
acts as a kind of a moderator between 
the two oppoſite parties, and propoſes a 
third undertaking, which the whole aſ- 
ſembly gives into. The motion he 
makes of detaching one of their borly in 
fearch of a new world, is grounded upon 
a project deviſed by Satan, and cur- 
ſorily propoſed by him in the following 
lines of the firſt book. 


Space may produce new worlds, whereof ſo rife 

There went a fame in heay'n, that he ere long 

Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation, whom his choice regard 

Should ſavour equal to the ſons of beav nz 

T hither, if but to pry, ſhail be perhaps 

Our firſt eruption, licher or elſewhere : 

For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 

Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th' abyſs 

Long under darkneſs cover. But theſ: 
thoughts 

Pull counſe} muſt mature: 


It is on this pre it that Beclzebub 
grounds his prop 


— ——— ha * we find 
Sema eafier enterpriſe? There is a place 
It ancient ard prophetic fame in heav'n 
Err not, another wor d, the happy ſeat 
Of ſome new race call'd M. a, about this time 
To be errated like to us, though jeſs 
In power and excellence, but tavour'd more 
Of him who rules above; fo was his will 
Prononnc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 
i bat ſhook heav'a's whole circumference, 

cont md. 


The reader may obſerve how juſt it 
was not to omit in the firſt book the pro- 
ject upon which the whole poem turns: 
as allo that the prince of the fallen an- 
gels was the only proper perſon to give it 
birth, and that the next to him in dignity 
was the Httent to terond and ſupport it, 
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There is beſides, I think, ſomething 
wonderfully beautiful, and very apt to 
affect the reader's imagination, in this 
ancient prophecy or report in heaven, 
concerning the creation of man. No- 
thing could ſhew more the dignity of 
the ſpecies, than this tradition which 
—— before their exiſtence. They 
are repreſented to have been the talk of 
heaven before they were created. Vir- 
gil, in compliment to the Roman com- 
monwealth, makes the heroes of it ap- 

ar in their ſtate of pre- exiſtence; but 

lilton does a far greater honour to 

mankind in general, as he gives us a 

glimpſe of them even before they are in 
ng. 

The riſing of this 
deſcribed in a very ſubli 


Manner. 


Their rifing all at once was as the ſound 
Ot thunder heard remote 


The diverſions of the fallen angels, 
with the particular account of their piace 
of habitation, are deſcribed with great 
pregnancy of thought, and copiouſneſs 
of invention. The dive ſions are every 
way ſuitable to beings who had nothing 
left them but ſtrength and knowledge 
miſapplied. Such are their contentions 
at the race, and in feats of arms with 
theirentertainment in the following lines. 


Others with vaſt Typhaan rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 

la whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild up- 
roar. 


t aſſembly is 
and poetical 


Their muſic is employed in celebrat- 
ing their own criminal exploits, and their 
d:tccurſe in ſou bling the untathomable 
depths of fate, free will, and fore Know- 

e. 

The ſeveral circumſtances in the de- 
ſcription of hell are finely imagined ; as 
the tour rivers which diſgorge themſelves 
into the ſea of fire, the extremes ot cold 
and heat, and the river of oblivion. The 
monſtrous animals produced in that in- 
fernal world are repreſented by a tngie 
tine, which gives us à more horrid idea 
of them, than a much longer deſcription 
would have done. 


Nature breeds. 

Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worſe 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceie d, 
Gorgons and Hydras, and Ch.meras dite. 


This epiſode of the fallen ſpirits, and 
their place of habitation, comes in very 
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happily to unbend the mind of the reader 
from it's attention to the debate. An 
ordinary poet would indeed have ſpun 
out fo many circumſtances to a great 
length, and by that means have weak - 
_ inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal 
e. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of 
hell is finely image. 

I have already declared my opinion 
of the allegory concerning Sin and 
Death, which is however a very finiſhed 
piece in it's kind, when it is not conf - 
dered as a part of an epic poem. 'The 
genealogy of the ſeveral pcrions is con- 
trived with great delicacy. Sin is the 
daughter of Satan, and Death the off- 
ſpring of Sin. The inceſtuous mixture 
between Sin and Death produces thoſe 
monſters and hell-hounds which fiom 
time to time enter into their mother, and 
tear the howels of her who gave them 
birth. Theſe are the terrors of an evil 
conſcience, and the proper fruits of Sin, 
which naturally riſe from the appre- 
henſions of Death. This laſt beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly intimated in 
the ſpeech ot Sin, where complaining; o 
this her dreadful iſſue, ſne adds 
Before mine cyes in opp: fiticn fi-: 

Gr.m Death my ſon ard fic, webs jets hon tn 
And me his parent would full ſoon devor;: 
For want of other prey, but that he kno», 
His end with mine involy'd 

I need not mention to the reader the 
beautiful circumſtance in the laſt part uf 
this quotation, He will likewiie ob- 
ſerve how naturally the three per/o1s 
concerned in this allegory are tem; t 4 
by one common interett to enter int 
confederacy together, and how proper 
din is made the portrets of hell, and the 
only being that can open the gatcs to 
that world of torture. 

The deſcriptive part of this allegory 
is lizewiſe very ſtrung, and full of iu- 
lime ideas. The t-we of Death, ti 
regal crown upon his head, his mea 
of Satan, his adv:ncing to the combat, 
the outcry at his birth, are circumſtanc.s 
too noble to be paſſed over in ſileuce, 
and extremely ſuitable to this King of 
terrors. I nced not mention the iult; c18 
of thought which is on{erved in the ge- 
neration of theſe fever tymbolical pu - 
ſons; that Sin was produced upon 
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fir revolt of Satan, that Death append 
{ocp after he was calt into heli, and that 
the derrors of conicience were Conceived 
at the gate of this piwe of tormenrs. 


Tre 
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The deſctiption of the gates is very 
etical, as the opening ot thei is tull 


of Milton” s ſpirit. 


On a ſudden open fly 
With impet uous recoil and jarring found 
TH' infernal duors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom thook 
Ot Er*-bus. She open'sd, but to ſhut 
Excell'a her pow'r ; the gates wide open 47% 
That with extended wings 2 banne:'s n 
Uuder ſpread enfigns marchiag might oaſs 
through 
With horſe ind char otsrank'd in looſe array; 
So W- * -y Rood, and like a furnace month 
Cad tortu cedounding ſmobe and rudd, Fame. 


In Satan's voyage through the Chaos 
there are real tranginary perſons de- 


ferivet, as — in that immente. 


watte of matter, nis may perhaps be 
contorn e to the taſte of the critics 
who are peaied with gothing in a poet 


* 
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ONDAY, 


which has not life and manners aſciib». 
to it; but for ny own part, I am picate * 
mott with thoſe paſſages in this detcrij;- 
tion which carry in them a greater me: 
ture of probability; and are ſuch ©: 
might poll have happencdd. Ot th, 
kind is his felt mounting in tic {mok 
that riſes trom the 1 intern. ol pity his fal- 
ing into a cloud of nitre, and the e 
combuttible materials, that by hett ex- 
p.ofton ſtill hurricd him forward in hee 
voyage; his ſpringing upward ite 
pyramid of fire, with Bis laborious pl 
ſage through that confultoi uf cen! 
wich the pont call. 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her gras: 


The glimmering light which ſhot into 
the Chios from the utmoſt verge of the 
creation, with the diſtant d;;cuvery t 
the earth that hung cloſe by the woor 
are wondertully beautiful aid poctical. 

I, 


FEBRUARY 25. 


VirG. EN. 1. vf. 77. 


I'LL TIE ru TNDISSOLUBLE MARRIAGE-KNOT. 


WR, FPECTATOR, 


Am a ccrtan young woman that 
love a certain young man very hegra- 
iy; and mv facher ar q mother were for 
't a great while, but now they far I can 
do better, h but I think I c: annot. They 
bid me not lov him, and I cannot un- 
lore him. What muit I do? tpar 

quickly. 
Bio pyY DCW-B.AKez. 


DEAR Sve. FEB. 19. 1712. 
1 Have love a „y entuely tur this 

yer and hait, though for a great 
part of the ime; which has contributed 
not a little to ny pain, I have been de- 
barred thc iverty of converiing with 
her. le grounds of onr diToreuce 
was this; that when we hae crnguiren 
into exch Chess Circumiiinces, we 
tound that at our fault ſetting ont into 
the world, we ſhould owe five hundred 
pounds mere than her fortune would 
pay off. Sy eftate is feven Iundred 
pounds Aver, beiides the benckt oi tin 
mane S. Now, de. ar Spec, *. On this 
Kate of the cat; andi the lady C politiye 


d:claration that there in f:!! no cotier 
objæc Tion, beg you will not fal! to in- 
ſert this, with your opinion, as {yon as 
poſſible, whether this ought te be eficem; - 
ena juſt cauſe or imp edi · he t wiy u 
f:puld not be Joined, and you will ks 
ever oblige your's ſincerely, 
IcK LOYEICH, 


P. S. Sir, if I marry this lady by the 
aſſiſtance of your opinion, you may 6x - 
pct a favour tor it. 
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Have the misfortune to be ore of 
note unhappy men who are d:(tin- 
puilied by the name of diſcarded loves ; 
but I am the leſs mortified at n iy dii- 
grace, becauſe the yourg lady is Ct 
hene ereatures who ſet up fur negli 
Sende of men, are fortooth thc mult 
rigidly virtuous in the world, and yet 
tlicir nicety will permit plas at the 
command of parents to yo to bed to the 
molt witer Rrwmoer that can be propotcu 
to them. As to me myſelf, I was in- 
troducel by Us father of my miſtreſs ; 
hi” 


s a. ww a A a a AAS a 
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out and 1 owe my being at firſt receiv - 
eto a compariſon of my eſtate with 
that of a former lover, and that I am 
nw in like manner turned off to give 
way to an humble ſervant itil} zicher 
man I am. What makes this treat- 
ment the more extravagant is, that the 
young Av is in the management of this 
way of fraud, and obeys her father's 
orders on tho occaſions without any 
manner of reluctance, but does it with 
the lame air that one of your men of 
the world would ſignify the neceſſity of 
aFiirs for turning another out of office. 
When I came home laſt night, I found 
this letter tom my miſtreſs. 


te, 


I Hope: vou will not think it is any 
manner of ditreſpcct to your perion 
ar merit, that the intended nuptiai: be 
tween us are mterrupied. My faher 
lays he has a much better offer for me 
tran vou can make, and has ordered 
me to break off the treaty between us. 
It it had proceeded, I thould have be- 
haved my telf with all ſuitable regard to 
vou; but as it is, I beg we may be 
ſtrangers for the future. Adieu. 
LyD1a. 


This great indifference on this ſub- 
ject, ant the mercenary motives for 
making alliances, is what I think lies 
naturally before you, and I beg of you 
to give me your thoughts upon it. My 
aniwer to Lyv:!iz was as follows, which 
I hope you will approve; for vou are to 
know the woman's family affe& a won- 
dorful ente on theſe occations, though 
they expe & it ſhould be paintuliy re» 
ceived on the man's fide. 


MADAM, 

Have received your's, and knew the 

prudence of your houſe fo well, that 
I always took care to be ready to ohey 
your commands, though they i:2ul4 be 
to fee vou no more. Pray give my 
ſer vice to all the good family. Adlicu. 
| CLiTOFLEON, 
The opert ſubſcrine 

tion 15 tull, 


Nuran lam. The cenfor of mar- 
nage to contder this letter, and report 
the common utives on ſuch treaties, 
with how many phunds gr acrcs are ge— 


aera}ly eiccmca futacient reaivn for 
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preferring a new ta an old pretender ; 
with his opinion what is proper to be 
determined in ſuch caſes for the future. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


T HTRE ts an elderly perſon lately 
lett oft buſineſs and ſettled in our 
town, in order, as he thinks, to retire 
trom the world; beit he has brought 
with him ſuch an inclination to tale- 
bearing, that he diſturbs both himſelf 
and all our neighhourtiood, Notwith- 
ſtanding this frailty, the honeſt gentle- 
man is fo happy as to have no enemy: 
at the ſame time he has not ene friend 
who will venture to acquaint him with 
his weakneſs. I: is not to be doubted 
but if this failing were let in a proper 
light, he would quickly perceive the 
indecency and evii confequences of it. 
Now, Hir, tis being an infirmity which 
I hope may be correfted, and knowing 
that he pays much Geference to you, 1 
bug that when you ate at leiſure to give 
us a ſpecutation on goſſping, you would 
think of my neighbour: you will hereby 
obiige ſcveral who will be glad to find 
a reformation in their grev haired friend ; 
and how becoming v/:!! it be tor him, 
inſtead of pouring forth words at all 
adventures, © to ſet a watch before the 
* door of his mouth, to refrain his 
tongue,“ to check it's nnpetuoſity, 
and guard againſt the faliies of that little 
pert, forward, buſy perſon; which, un- 
der a ſober conduct, might prove a uſe- 
ful member ot ſocietu. In compliance 
with thoſe intimations, I have taken 
the liberty to mike this addreſs to yon, 
I am, Sir, vour moſt obſcure ers ant, 
PHILANTHROPOS, 


MR. SPYCTATOR, FER. 16, 1712, 


HIS is to petition you in behalf of 
myleit and many more of your 
gentle readers, that at any tine when 
you way have private rezfons againſt 
Jettivg us know what you think your- 
feif, vou would he pleaſed to prrdon us 
luch liters of your correſpondents as 
lem to be of no uſe but to the printer. 
It is further our humble requett, that 
vou would tublctute alvertifements in 
the place of ſuch epiities; and that in 
order hergum vat Buckley may be au- 
bored tg inks Up your zealous friend 
My. Charles Lillie, any quantity of 
words he ſhall trom tin 
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The many uſeful parts of knowledge 
which may be communicated to the 
public this way, will, we hope, be a 
conlideration in favour of your peti- 
tioners, And your petitioners, &c. 
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Note, That particular regard be had 
to this petition ; and the papers marked 
letter R may be carefully examined for 
the future. 

7 


No CCCXI. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


NEC VENERIS PHARE TRIS MACER EST, AUT LAMPADE FERVET: 
INDE FACES ARDENT, VENIUNT A DOTE SAGITTA. 


Juv. SAT. VI. VER. 137» 


KY SIGHS, ADORES, AND COURTS HER EV'RY HOURS 
WHO WOULD NOT DO AS MUCH FOR SUCH A Dow's? 


mn. SPECTATOR, 


[1 Am amazed that among all the va- 
viety of characters with which you 
have enriched your ſpeculations, you 
have never gen us a picture of thoſe 
audacious young fellows among us, 
who commonly go by the nc of For- 
tune ſtcalers. You muſt Know, Sir, T 
am one who live in a cuntinual appre- 
henſion of this ſoit of people that he in 
wait, day and niglit, for our cheldren, 
and may be contriered as a kind of kid- 
nappers within the law, I am the fa- 
ther of a young heirets, whom I begin 
ta look upon as marriageable, and who 
has looked upon herſelf as ſuch for above 
theſe fix years. She is now in the eigh- 
trenth year of her age. The fortune- 
hunters have already caſt their eyes upon 
her, and take cape to plant theme! ves 
in her view whenever ſhe appears in any 
public aſſembly. TI have myſelf caught 
a young jackanapes with a pair of nlver- 
fringes gloves in the very tact. You 
mutt know, Sir, I have kept her as a 
ritaner of Pate ever Gnce the waz in 
= teens. Her chamber-windows are 
croſs-harred; ſhe is not permitted 20 
g0 out of the houſe but witi her keeper, 
who is a ſtayed relation of our own I 
have hkewite forbid her the uſe of pen 
and ink, for this twelvemonth laſt paf, 
and do not ſuffer a band- box to be car - 
ried into her room before it has been 
terrched. Notwithſlauding theſe pre- 
cauti ens, T am at my wite end for fear 
of any ſud:ien furprite. There were, 
two or three rights ago, forme üddles 
heard in the ſtrert, which J am afraid 
rtend me no good; nut io mention a 
11 Triſhman, that has been ſcen walk- 
ing before my houſe mere than once this 
inter. My Kiulsomaun lkcwile in- 


Davor. 


forms me, that the girl has talked to 
her twice ar thrice of a gentleman in a 
fair wig, and that ſhe loves to go to 
church more than ever ſhe did in her life. 
She gave me the ſlip about a week ago, 
upon which my whole houſe was in 
alarm. I immediately diſpatched a hue 
and cry after her to the Change, to 
her mantua- maker, and to the young 
ladies that viſit her; but after above an 
hour's ſearch ſhe returned of herſelf, 
having been taking a walk, as ſhe told 
me, by Roſamond's pond. I have here- 
upon turned off her woman; doubled 
her guards; and given new inſtrutions 
to my relation, who, to give her her due, 
keeps a watchful eye over all her mo- 
tions. This, Sir, keeps me in a per- 
petual anxiety, and makes me very often 
watch when my daughter fleeps, as I 
am atraid ſhe is even with me in her 
turn. Now, Sir, what I would deſire 
of you is, to repreſent to this fluttering 
uibe ef young fellows, who are for 
making their fortunes by theſe indire& 
means, that ſtealing a man's daughter 
for the ſake of her portion, is but a kind 
pf tolerated rohbery; and that they 
make but poor amends to the father, 
whom they plunder after this manner, 
by going to bed with his child. Dear 
Sir, be {peedy in your thoughts on this 
ſubject, that, if poſſible, they may ap- 
pear before the diſbanding of the army. 
Jam, Su, your molt humble ſervant, 


Tim. WATCHWELL. 


Themiſtocles, the great Athenian ge- 
neral, being aſked whether he would 
chule to marry his daughter to an in- 
d'gent man of merit, or to a worthleſs 
man of an eſtate, replied, that he ſhovl-1 
pretcr a man without an «tate, to an 

eſtate 
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eſtate without a man. Tle wart 4 it 
15, our modern forture-Hhun cs 270 ihe 
„ho turn their heads tt: wn, bacon 
they are food for noting if. Tia 
Gun, dello fin s he can mie no@ 1m ; 
of Coke and Linnhton, provides 
himlelf with x 1+ !d-r of r: "2, nd by 
that means very eſten ets „hen tue 
remiles. 

The ſame art of ſcaling has «uk Wi 
been pint with wood Kucerts by 
many military enmneers, S'72tac ns 
of this nature mike parts a induitry 
mprrüucus, and cut nor: the wiy to 
riches, 

Nor is vanity a leſs motive then 1 le- 
neſs to this kind of mercentry Puri, 
A fop, who admires his pern in a 
glaſs, foon enters into a rctontfon of 
making his fortune by it, not on ettion - 
ng but ever“ woman that fills in his 
way will de his as much jalkice as he 
does himſclf. When wm tons fees 2 
man tliro: ving particular gtaces into his 
ogle, or talk ing loud within her hear- 
ing, ſhe on a to Lok to her. t; bur if 
with: i! ſhe obferves a pair of v.41 heads, 

a patch, cr any other rien arity in 
His drefs, the cannot tate too mich carc 
of her perſon. The'e are bots not to 
be trifled with, charms that have done 
a world of eecuften, und made thoik 
way into hearts winch have been thought 
impregnable. The force of a man with 
theſe qualifications is fo well known, 
that I am credibly informed there are 
ſeveral female undlertakers about the 
"Change, who upon the arrival of a 
I kely man out of 2 neigahouring king- 
dom, will furnifh him with proper dreſs 
from head to foot, to be paid ter at a 
double price on the day of marti2g?, 

We mult however diſtinguiſh between 
fortune-hunters and fortune- enters 
The firſt are tho'e afhdnous gentiemen 
who employ their whole lives in the 
chace, without ever coming at the 
quarry. Suffenus has comnbe <: wad 


powdered at the hies for thirty ven 


torrth r, and taken his fand in 2a 
ale |! OKs UN 101 he » '5 BY OW N wrmki-d 
under thew rye. Be is now laying the 
tene fruc tor the pretert generation ot 

undes, winch he prafliiied on their 
muthers, Curtiins, aer having made 
h'5 applientt uns to more than you meet 
with in Nr. Cowley” + ballac of mil. 
tree, wis at la! en with a cuy- 
IJils of 20, 00 l. K ings hut died of 
age beto-re he coull bring matters 
(43 bear. Nor muſt I here omit My 
woriny frend Mr. Honeycemb, who 
ns often toll us in the club, that for 

Ny ver, ucceſſixcly, upon the deatin 
of 4 cludes rich man, ke immed; ately 
Grow on h's boots, c3!)-d for his her ſe, 
duc made up 0 the wie. en” n h- 


1s rt] upon hrs | mol neeeie, Will, 

with his uſial F23:Etv, tell us, that he 

alas found Lop pre er. 
\Widows are ind“ le gat game 


of veur fortune "Ba There is 
lcarce a young fel uin the town of fre 
tt high. t that mas not & Fed in review 
before dne or other of theſe wealthy 
relicts. Windibras's Cupid, who 


— LK ok his ſtand 
Ucn a wizow's jointure land, 


is dai ONE in throwing darts, 
and Vin. line flames. But as iar widows, 
they a*c tuch a ſubtle generation of 
pic, thar hey may be left to their ewn 
conduct; or if they make a falſe Hep in 
i, they are anſwerable for it to nobody 
but themſelves. The young innocent 
creatures who have no knowledge and 
*Xperience ef the world, are t! ofc whole 
fatety I would pr: -ncipaily conſalr in 
this ſpeculation. The ffealing of ſuch 
an one ſhould, in my opinion, be 28 
puniſhable as a re. Where there is 
10 judoment there is no choice; and 
8 — inveigling à woman before ſte 
is come to years of difcretion, ſhonid 
not be 23 criminal as the f dueing of her 
vet ore ſhe is ten years old, I am at a 
o to comprehend, 1 
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EDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Avop Hvurc OFFICITYY, CUE LAUS, QUOP DECYS FRIT TANTY, QUuoD ABIFISCY 


CUM DOLORE COKNFCHEIS 


VELIT, aut potok 
SUASERIT? QUAN PURAO QUILS 15xN0MLN 


SUM MUM MATUM SIRI PEk- 


AM, QUAGS TURFITUDINEN NN 


PERTULEKIT, UT EFEFUGIAT DULORESN, $SI ID SUMMUM MALUM ELSE DE- 


CREVERLIT? 


Tur. 


IAT DUTY WIIL A MAN TERNro RN, WTNTAT PRAIIF, WHAT HONOYVR WITYTL KE 


THINK WORTH PURCHASING AT THE 


WHAT RASFNESS WILL HE NUT 


EXPENCE 07 
SUADED THAT PAIN II THE CREATYEST G7 


u RBuir TO, IN 


415 FASE, WHO IS PER- 
AND WHAT IGNoOMINY, 
ORDER TO AVOLD PAIN, Iv 


bv? 


WE HAS DETERMINED IT TO BE ThE WURST u# MISFUR TUNES? 


T is Muery melancholy reflection, 
that men are uſunlly {> weak, tas 
it 13 abfoluicly neceltui r 1 them [0 
know ſorrow and pain, to 
right ſenſes. Profpcrous people, 
ha PPY there are none, are hurried away 
with a fond erte of their preten Con- 
dlition, and thuughtiils of the mutalility 
of fortune: fortune is a term which we 
mit 1 in ſuch diſcourtes as theles ler. 
what 8 wrought by t 10 unlren nand of 
the Dise ler of all ti 28. Bit me - 
thinks the ditpofitts + of | mine „nich 
is truly great, is that which makes miſ- 
fortunes and forrows lt: 2s when they 
b. f.1 ouriclves, great and lame atuble 
when they betal o. ther The moſt 
unpudonabie maletaQor in the word 
gomg to his death and bearing it with 
compoſure, would win the pi'y of thoſe 
Who thould4 behold him; aut this nat 
becaule his calamity is deplorable, but 
becauſ he ſcems hunt nt ta pl, re 
it: er hen who is leis tenfible 
of his on mitn, a i} are inclined to 


M4. j 


Ves! 


nien. 


i te nad * 
We iel 


Geir e him who uns undue the weight 
of his diſtrees. On the Cher þ wed, 
without any touch ct enV, a term pe- 
rate ar dwell. governed mint looks down 


va ſuch 25 are exaltet! with {uccels, with 


certain ſhame for the n becillity of 


Py 7 1 
hunan natute, tar cn fo far torget 
how liahle it is to ca ny, 25 to grow 


* | iy with GY the Ga; Pike of {v1 ', 
which is the portion of ati men. He 
therrfore who turns bis fee m the 
unlappy man, 
hen his eve is cat upon 
row, v; ho huns 


* 5 * 
gien, does OUT 


. *+Y "Py 5 * 
no inne eK 4 
mic 


un 
wo 1 for - 
Brinn ke a contae 
pamper t:n!t up for 
A er. Ace, and contract in himlelf a 

greater aptiruce 9 11. itery ! The 7 attemoting; 
to efc1pe it. A gent jean, where 1 
| hr nel to be laſt night, f. into a 
Gee Arie aich Lt TH: oc 


* 
Am 


* 
vaghe luewes 3 fo 


diſcerning in him: 
vw! le 7 * r 
hc ITT . 


he took notice ta: 
men have looked into tho 
the iden of true exceilency in 
human nature, they have found it 10 
conti in ſufie ing after à right manner 
and with a ood grace. Heroes are al- 
wars drawn beari: g ſorrows, ſtrug- 
w__ achverſities, undergoing all 
hn ardihips, and hwing in the 
ſervice of mankind a kind of ap petite to 
and dungers. The pentie- 
inen went on to obierve, that it is from 
this fecrct ienſe of the hich merit which 
there is in patience under cal unitlies, 
that the writers of romances, when they 
attempt to furnith out characters of tl. 
highalt excellence, ck nature for 
things terrible; they raiſe a new crc2- 
tian of moniters, dragon, and giants: 
where the danger ends, tie hero ceaſes; 
v. hen he has won an e.pire, or gained 
his efs, the ret of his ſtory is not 
worth relating. Ny friewd CT ied Eis 
dite ar as to lay, that it was 


dithculties 


rana 


mire fo f 
for higher buings than men to join hap- 
pincls and « the fame idea ; 
but that con tion we have no 
conception of ſuperlative excellence, cr 
herolun, but as it is ſurrounded v ich 2 
ſt: ot diſtreſs. of 
It is certainly the proper education 
we honld give ouriti ves, to be prepared 
il events and accidents we arc 
to meet with in a life tenrenced to be a 
ſcene of torrow : but in ead of this ex- 
petarion, we ſoften curielves with pro- 
th» ts cf contant delight, and 2 7 
in our minds the beds of fartituc! and 
virtue, vhich frould { {1pport us in hs 
C AAYLUI oy, T! ne const ant Fufuit 61 
picture 1.43 in it net! uns intolent and 
improper for our being. There is a 
pretty {Her livelineſs in the ode ot Ho- 
a e to Detius, where he tells lim, Jowl 


erentnets n 
4. gur 


* (ac is 


* mirth, or .numode: te lorrow, incqiality 


» 
7 

* 

* 
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* of behaviour either in proſperity or ad- 
* verlity, are alike ungraceful in moan thot 
© is born to die.“ Moderation in both 
circuinitances is peculiar to generous 
minds: men of that fort ever taſte the 
gratifications of health, and all other 
advantages of life, as it they were I:able 
to part with them, and when bereft of 
them, reſign them with a greatne(s of 
mind which ſhews they know their value 
and duration. The contempt of plea- 
fure is a certain preparatory for the con- 
rempt of pain: without this the mind is 
tis it were taken ſuddenly by an un- 
foreſeen event; but he that has always, 
during health and proſperity, been ab- 
ſtinent in his ſatisfactions, enfoys, in 
the worſt of difficulties, the reflection, 
that his anguiſh is not aggravated with 
the compariſon of pait pleaſures winch 
upbraid his preſent condition. Tully 
tells us a ſtory after Pomper, which 
gives us a good taite of the pleaſant 
manner the men of wit and philotophy 
had in old times of allevianng the dif- 
treſſes of lite by the force of reaton and 
philoſophy. Pompey, when he came 
to Rhodes, had a curioſity to viſit the 
famous phileſopher Poſſidonius; but 
Zucling him in his ſick bed, he bewatilel 
the misfortune that he ſhould not hear 
a diſcourſe from him: © But you may,” 
anſwered Poſſidonius; and immediately 
entered into the point of ſtoical philo- 
ſophy, which ſays pain is not an evil, 
During the diſcourie, upon every — 
ture he felt from his diſtemper, he ſmiled 
and cried out“ Pain, pain, be as im- 
pertinent and troubleſome as you pleaſe, 
© I ſhall never own that thou art an evil.“ 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 
AVING ſeen in fevera! of your 
papers, 2 concern for the honour 

of the clergy, and their doing every 


601 


thing as becomes their chara Ner, and 
particularly performing the public ter- 
vice with a due zeal and devotion; I am 
the more enconraged to lay before them, 
by your means, ſeveral expreſſions uſed 
by tome of them in their prayers before 
ſermon, Which Jam not well ſatisfed 
in: as their giving tome titles and epi- 
thets to great men, which are indeeck 
due to then: in their ſeveral ranks and 
ſtations, but not properly uſed, I think, 
in our prayers. Is it not contradiction 
to ſay illuttrione, right reverend, and 
right hondurable pcor ſinners? Thele 
diſtincions are ſuited only to our ſtate 
here, and have no place in heaven ; 
ve fee they are omitted in the liturgy ; 
which I think the clergy ſhould take 
for their pattern in their oven forms 
of devotion. There is another ex- 
proſſion which I would not mention, 
but that I have heard it feveral time 

before a learned congregation, to bring. 
in thc laſt petition of the prayer in ne 
words: O let nat the Lord be angry 
© and I will tpeak but this once; 


* 


78 
IT. 
+ » 
% 
4 


if there was no difference betwe:.: 
Abraham's interceding fur Sodom, 


for which he had no warrant as we 
can find, and our atking thoſe things 
which we are required to pray for; 
they would therefore have much mers 
reaſon tu fear his anger if d.ey did not 
make tuck petitions to him. There 
is another pretty fancy ; when a young 
man has a mind to let us Know whe 
gave him his fcart, he peaks a paren- 
theſis to the Almighty—* 2Zizfs, © asL 
4% am in duty bound to pray, the 
© right honourable the counteſs; is 
not that as much as to ſay" Bleſs her, 
© for thou knowet I am her chaps 
© lain?” 
Your humble (ervant, 


T 1 0. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


CEU POCLLICE DUCAT, 


Jv Yo Sar. Vil VER.» 237. 


ID B1IW RESIDES HIS DAILY PAINS ENTIOV, 


T 0 Ft 


0 THE TENDER MANNE4S OF TijE Boxy, 


SAD WoORk F117, IKE A WAXEN RARE, WITH ART, 


TO PEAFECT SYSiMETAY JN 


Shull give the fo owing letter no 

other recommendation, than by tell- 
mg my Ic bers that it comes from the 
tame hand with that of lait Thurkiay, 


rn, 
[1 Send von, according to my promiſe, 
ſome farther t! ug hte on the educa- 
tron of youth, In wh! ch 11 121 tend to di- 


duſe that famous queſtion, Whether the 
education at a public ſchagl, or under 


«1 private tut, is to be relerred? 

As ſome oi the gicateſt mon in moſt 
a%s have been of very liff-rent opinions 
in this matter, I mall „ive a ſhort Ice 
count of what I thiak may he beſt 
urge on | both ſides, and atterwards 
Lie every portion to determine tor him- 


tif. 
I: i- certain from Surt: onſzis, t that the 
Nomaus thought the etlucation of their 


cdl N @ hut mess property I» longing 
to tie mrents themſcives; Pius ch, 
tue lite of Marcus Cato, tells us, 


ng. C to would fuller nobody to 
but hin mf + :100gh he kad a 
6. lent Wammaing, anch ws" ch taught a 
great m inv other vont! 
On the contrary, the 
more inclined to ubbe 1c: 


C 4 ecke . mec 
ois and te- 


minaries. 

A pr vate e lucator nromiſts en the 
firſt place virtue ant god breeding; 
a pu lic cha, man lur aner, an 
an cn Know! ige in the wats of we 
wor! 

M. I 2, in is eco reed weatie 
at L Tur ation at there are 
1270 0 f h 
Th . | "1 

at home en in 
ef ny j # 
: TELE) 4 * Fa, & 5 -4 


at as foon as his ſon was capable of 


Cu. De vpe. 


rudencſs and vice. He will perhaps 
© be mwre innocent at home, but morc 
ignorant of the world, and mor: 
© ſheepiſh when ke comes abroad. 
However, as this learned author alerts. ; 
that virtue is much more diffcnit to bc 
aitained than knowledge of the worn, 
and that vice is a more ſtuhhborn, as 
well as a more dangerous fault thn 
ſepithnels, he is altogether for 2 pri- 
vate cddlucation; and the mare to, be- 
cnute he ducs not fre wiy a youtlh, 
with right management, might not at - 
tain tte ſame afſſurarce in his fair 3 
hovfe, as nt a public ſchool, To this 
end ne 2dvifes parents to accuſtom ten 
tons to whatever ſtrunge faces come to 
the houſe; to take them with then: 
when they viſit their neighbours, and to 
engage them in converſation with men 
of Darts auc Liced ing” » 

I: may be objecte:i to this method, 
that converſation is not the only thing 
neceſſiry, but that unleſs it be à con- 
veriation with fuch as are in forme mex- 
ture their equals in parts and yeurs, 
tire can be no room for emulation, 
contention, and ſeveral of the moit live- 
iy paſſions cf the mind; which, witlt- 
ont being ſometimes moved, by theſe 
means, mav 20th bly contrall a duiugls 
ant inſenſthility. 

One of the greuteſt writers our nation 

& ©! duced '«b {erve 59 that a hoy 
ms porties, and makes himſelf popu- 
27 in a .C1cot ora college, would act the 
zune an with C4} al eule in a lennte * 
any omncy;aniletlr. Ofourn, [DEAK = 
2 mas verici in the vors of 
14, atfirms, that the well lav ing: 
cb ck nz on of a deſin to rob an 
04 cuard, trains up a vouth inte 


hy Mn 


uke 


ly to 


[eciecys and citcumſpect ion, 
zatters of great un- 
1 eee education ſcems 
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the moſt natural metho.l for the form- 
ing of a virtuous manz a e educa- 
tion for making a man of bhaunets. The 
firlt world furni out n goon ſubiett 
for Plato's republic, the latter a member 
for a community 0% cr-run Wii artince 
and corruption. 

It muſt however he confeſted, that a 
perſon ar the Th 101 61 malic | choul 
has ſometimes fo many Las under hes 
. that it is im, bolſible he enk 


exten a ſue proportion of his core to 
each of tliem. This is however. in reali- 
ty, tie fault of the Ne, in ue we 


* . , 
Parents, Wii, tone 
© * x * 
ton mould be mide a 
contented alt together 


Aten we twenty 
cache xpe ts his 


oy are not 


o make it worth welle tor any 8 an of 
4 ; Ebenal education to take upon him the 


care Of their instruction. 

In cur great tchovis indeed this fault 
has been of late years rectined, fo that 
we hare at pretent not on ingenious 
men for the chief maſters, lunt uch as 
bave proper uthers an ati tants under 
them. I mult neverthelels own, that 
for want of ihe func enconragerment in 
the country, we have many a promising 
genius ipoued and 2outfel in tote little 
ſeminarics. 

L wn the more inchnel *5 Us opi- 
nion, having myſelf experi nc the 
\TÞ Age of Wo rural ina; ter — cach of them 
very unft tor the truſt they took upon 
them to diſcharge, The firit impoſed 
much mae upon me than my parts, 
tough none of the weavelt, could en- 
dure; and vitt ow butarenity for not 
p* ric ming nbillties. The latter 
was of quit anotl, and a boys 
who would run non ki errands, wath 


17 Ne 4; 
. 


4 * - * mw a. 
5 + & © , 
4 1 1 — 4 » 


his colive-pct, or rin, !10 hell, might 
have as little convert. will any of 


the cl:Iics as he tl. cit ft: 1 have 
know: a 10 Not this pace excuicdl bis 
exerciſe for Hſtin g n e £29K NV 1344: and 
remember 1 neiz!.b, ming gentleman's 
fon was among us f 

which * ne he emple 
waterlag cur maſter's gray pad. I 
ſcorne ! to compound for my faelts, by 
doing any of thete elegant ofices, and 
was accorinoly the beit ſcholar, and 


ned in aumg 2 


the worſt ue of any boy in the {-11001, 
I full conclude ths ditcourſe with 


an advantage mertinned by Qrintidan, 
as accommanying a public way — Wants 
tion, WW men 1 1 have not vet t-ke2 rotice 
of; nance, that ve very often contract 


1s: freund-. * 4c cool, 28 vis 2 ter. 


* 


vice to us all che following parts of our 
hves. 

I thall give you under this head, 2 
tory very well known to ſeveral perionss 
and which you may depend upon as 
re1 truth. 

Every one, who is acquinted with 
W.tminitkr ichool, knows that ene 155 
4 curtain winch uſed to be ten a-rots 
the room, to leparate the upzer cho 
irom the lower. A youth happened, 
by ſome m- tehance, to tear the abore- 
mentioned curtain: the leverity of the 
maker was to» well known for the cri 
mini] to expe. t any pardon for ſuch a 
fault; ſo tht the box, who was of a 
meek temper, was terrified to death at 
the thoughts of his appearance, when 
his friend who fat next to hum, bade 
him be of good cheer, for that he would 
take the faut on hunſclf. He kept his 
wort! accordingly. As foon as they 
were grown up to be nꝛer, the civil wir 
broke Sud, in which D triends 
took the oppoſite fuics, one of them fol 
towel the purliament, Luc utlier the roval 
Party, ; 

As their tempers were «different, ts 
youth, who ba torn tho surtain, en 
deavoured to raiſe huntelf on the cuil 
liſt, and the other, who hid borne the 
blame oft It, on tt” nul, tary: the £rit 
ſucceeded to well, that he was in a mort 
time made 2 judge under the Protector. 
The other was engaged in the unh: appy 
enterprile of Penrudideck a. tore in 
the welt, 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, I nec not 
acquamt zou will the evoni of that ye 
dertaking. Every one knows thae the 
royal party ws routed, ani ail ws 


i 
neads ct tin, among w. 1 was : 


curtain cha:upion, imprint ia: Excte;, 
It happene i to be his frien s lot at 
that time to T0 the v 1 eircem: 1 
trial f che rebels, as ty. were tuen 
cane, vis very ſmnort, aun nethin T Ow 
renn. nee! It to 2 le. cnc on t! mz 
when the judge hearing the na:nect tis 
old frien'!, 2nd obi. rving his face more 
attentively, which ke had not lien fur 
many Fears, ated him, it te was not 
former 3 4 \ 4 221153 'ter fel 212 f 22 12 
auſwer, m was fon conrinc. i that ie 
was his {urmer gencraus frien'; a, 
without ing any mord at that time, 


A A' 


made the beit mn 1115 „ London, 
It his power and in- 


I 
* ** 00 *. 7 v4” * e red 1 - 
ere iC 18 41 &< bo 218 


. , 
when: 4 n W Y * 
„„ Yy b is 


* 


'. one 388 02 oF 4 wu Wap? wy do 
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he centleman, whoſe life was thus 
preſerve by the gratitii- of tis ſchools 
fellow, was afterwards de father of a 


ſon, whom he lived to fhe promoted i 
the church, an4 who ftill deter vedly 52 — 
one of the k;ghelt itations in it. X 


Ne CCCXIV. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


TANDEM DESINEG MATREM 
TEMPESTIVA SEQUL VIR 1. 


Hor. Ob. xx1:1. . 1. vin. 11. 


ATTEND THY MOTHER'S HEELS NO MORY, 
NOW GCRUWN MATURE FOR MAN, AND RIYE FOR JOY. 


ere, SPECTATOR, FEB. 7, 1711-12. 
Am a young man about eighteen 
years of age, an have heren in love 

with a young woman of the fame age 
about this half year. I go to ſee her tbe 
davs in the week, hut never coult ye 

the happinets of being with her wrong 
It any of her frien!s are at home the 
will ſee me in their company; but if 
they he not in the way, the tes to her 
chamber. I can difcever no fions of 
her avernon; but other 2 Kar of falling 
into the tolls of matrimony, ora childiſh 
timidity, deprives us of an interview 
apart, and drives us upon the ditfculty 
of languiſhing ont our lives in fruitleſs 
expectation. Now, Vir. SpeAntor, if 
vou think us ripe fur economy, per- 
ſurde the dear cre uuro, that ta pine 
away into barrenneis and d-tormity un- 
der a mother's thade, is not fo honeur- 

able, nor does ſhe appear ſo amiable, as 

2 would in tull bloom. 

[ There is a great dcal left out before 

he concludes. ] 

Mr. SpeQator, your humble ſervant, 

BOG HARMLESS, 


17 this gentleman be really no more 
than eig teen, I mult do him the inf. 
tice to fay he is the mult knowing in- 
fant I have yet met with. He does not, 
fear, yet undlerſtand, that all he thinks 
of is another woman; theretore, until 
he has given a farther”; count of him < 
elf, the young lady eis hereby vireSe. 
to keep cloſe to her nter 

Tus Sz ECTATOR, 


T cannot comply with the requeſt of 


Mr. Trott's letter; but let it go juſt as 
it came to my hans, for bring fo fa- 
mitiar with the old gent ieman, as rongh 
25 he is to him. Sheer. Trott haus 
au ambition to make hun his father a. 


Ca ERC. 


I, he — to treat him with moro 
reſpect; befiles, his ſtile to me might: 
have been more diſtant than he ha: 
thonght fit to afford me: moreover, hi- 
miſtrefs ſhall continue in her confinc- 
ment, until he has found out which word 
in his letter is not rightly pelt. 


MA. SPFCTATOR, 
1 Shall ever own mi lf your obl{g-t 
humble ſervant tor the 3 von 
gave me concerning my dancing; hen 
unluckily came too las: for, as I ſaid, 
I would not leave off :2pering until 1 
had your opinion of the matter. I w: 
at our famous aſſembly the day hefore I 
received your papers, and there was oh- 
ſerved by an old gentleman, Who was. 
informed I ha a feſpect for his daugh- 
ter; he told me I was an inſignifican: 
little fellow, and ſaid that for the future 
he would take care of his child; fo th: oo 
he did not doubt but to crocs my ame 
rous inelinations. The lucy is 4 a cih 
to her chamber, and for n by Pact Lain 
ready to hang myſelf wick the thought. 
that T have danced myſelf cut of frvorr 
with her father, I hope you vill par- 


don the trouble I give; but Rrali take tit 


for a mighty favqur, if you will is, 
me a little more of your advice to put 
me in a right way to cheat the old dia 

gon and obtain my miltre!s. I am once 
more, Sir, your 6blig:d kunible fer- 
rant, 


Your, Fan. 24, Joux Torr. 


1711-12. 


Lot me de cſire vou to make what a!- 
terations you pleat, and micrt this ae 


wm as polüble. Pardon miſtakes by 
Ae. 


1 Never do pardon miſtakes by haſte. 
Ts SPECTATOR « 
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eie, FEN. 27, 171-12. 

RAT be ſo kind as to let me know 

hat you eftcem to be tho chief gua- 
fiction of a wd poet, elpeciaily of 
one wing writes Pas S3 FLAY vou will very 
much oblie, dir, your very humble 
tervant, N. B. 


8 be a very well bred man. 
Tu SPECTATOR. 


MR. ter ros, 

OU are to know that I am netyraliy 
brave, and love fighting as well as 

any man in Epglacd. Is galant 
temper of nine makes me cxrrem: ty de- 
lighted wih butles en te ge. 1 give 
vou this trouw Nie to COmMpPray od; at 
Nicolint ic fuſed to £,ratify me m that 
part ot the opera for which I have mot 
taſte. I oblerve it is become a cuſtom, 
that whenever any gen{loton any pt te 
cularly pleaſed with a foro. wt their cry - 
ing out Encore otro Vene, the per- 
former is ſo vbliging as to ling it over 
ain. I was at the opera the last ine 
Hydaſpes was perfor ned. At that part 
of it where the hero engages with the 
lion, the graceful manner with which 
he put that terrible monſter to death, 
gave me fo great a plenſure, and at he 
tame time ſo juſt a ſenſe of that gentle- 
man's in rep lity and conduct, that I 
could not forbear defiring a repetition 
of it, by crying out“ Aitro Ven, in 
a very audible voice; and my i{;ends 
flatter me that I pronovr cc thote words 
with a tolerable good ent, confiicring 
that was but the thiyd oper T had ever 
ſeen in my lite. Yet, natweithſtan ding 
all this, there was fo little regard had t 
me, that the lion was carried cf, ard 
went to bed without being k lled any 
more tat night. Now, Sir, pray con- 
fider tha I dil not vnderitird a word 
cf Nhat Mr. Nicol ni {414 to ches cruel 
creaſ ure; heſi ies I have voc for mu- 
fic; ſo that auring the log cilpure be- 
tween them, the whole en ertainment 1 
had was from my eyes; why then have 
not I as much right to have graceful 
action repeated as mother has 2 plcaung 
ſound, fince he only nears as I oni; fee, 
and we neither cf us know that theft is 
any reaſonable thing a doing? Pray, Sir, 
ſettle the buline g ct his cla:m in the au- 
dience, and let us know when we may 
c ry— Alto Volto, Anęlicè, again, 
again, {ur the future. I am an Eng- 
liſnman, and expect ſome re2ton vr 
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other to be giren me, and perhaps an 
ordinary one may ferve; hut I expect 
vour anſwer, I am, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, 


Tory REexTFREE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, NOV. 29. 
you muſt give me leave, amongſt 
the ze't of your female correſpon- 
Gents, to addreſs vou about an affair 
Which has arcade given vou many a 
ſpecuinticn; and win h, I know, I nol 
net i you have hu a very happy in- 
fivence over the adult part of our ſex: 
but us mans Gt 118 are cither too old to 
learn, or too! nate in the purſn't of 
the vauiiics, w n have been bred up 
with us from our infircy, and all of nz 
quitting the it2_e wintit you are prompt- 
ing us to act our part well; you onght, 
methinbs, rather to turn your initruc- 
tions for the teiit ef that part of our 
lex ho are yet in neir native innotence, 
and ignorant of the vices and that va- 
riety ef unhappineſſes that re'gn amongſt 
us. 

I muſt tell you, Mr. Spectator, that 
if is as much a part of your office to 
overice he educat.on of the female pirt 
ot the nation, as well as of the male; 
and to convince the world you are not 
partial, may proceed to detect the mal. 
adminiſtration of governeſſes as ſucceſs- 
fully 22 vu have expoſed that of peda- 
comic; ant reſtue our fex irom the 
prejut ce and tyranny of education 15 
wr has hat of veur own, who without! 
your caſhngble inter potition are like tc 
improve upon tlie vices that are now in 
Vogue. 

leo krow the dignity of your poſt, 
as Spetstarer, and the authority a ſkiltul 
eye ought to bear in the female werid, 
con not Trbear confulting you, and 
beg your afvice in w critical a point, 
as is that of the education. of young 
gentlewomen. IHiving already provid- 
ed mvfelf with a very c nvenient houſe 
in a good ur, I am not without hope 
but that youu wil! promote this generous 
deſgn. Init Farther tell you, Sir, 
that all who ſhail he committed to my 
conduct, beides the uſual accompliſh- 
ments of the nee-tle, dancing, and the 
French tongue, ſhall not fail to be your 
conſtant readers. It is therefore my 
humble petition, that you will entertain 
the town ou this important ſubje&, and 
ſo far ohiige a firanger, as to raile a cu- 
riofity and inquiry in my behalf, by 

publithing 


7 
o 
. 

be 
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pub! hing the following adveuiſement. 
I ai, Sir, your condent admirer, 


M. W. 
ADVERTI5EMENT. 


Tus bow ding fchoo! for young gen- 
tlewomen, which was formerly kept on 
Mile End Green, being laidl down, there 
1% o one [ct vp almolt oppoſite to it at 
the 3 wo Crider Balls, and mich more 
convement in every retpect; wire, be- 
ſrizs the common infleonetions oven 19 
Young gratiewemen,, they will be taught 
the whole art cf paſtry and preſerving, 
wi. n W.atever may render them accom- 

zlithed, Thoſe who plaic to make 
trial of the vigilarce and a'wilitv of the 
perlons concerned, may inquie at the 
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SATURDAY, 


Two Golden Balls on Mile End Green 
ne: St-pacy, where they will reccive 
further! iti. ad ion. 

Ihis is to give notice, that the Sneee 
tator ha, taken upon him to be vilitane 
of ail hoarding-{chools where young 
women d:cedtncaterl; and deſigus to pro- 
cee in the (ard * "ue after the fame 
munner that viſitants of colleges do in 
the two famous univerſities of this land. 

A. l vers ch, > write tothe — "Wh 


Eerihior ot of Eises cr want of inven- 
tion, an is true of not above two thou 
ſin women in the whole world; viz. 

She has in her 2!t that is valuable in 
6 woman.” 'S 


MARCH I. 


NEC PEUS INTERS!T, X81 DIGNUS VISDICE N6ODUS 


INSCI DEX TT 


Hor. Ars Por. VER. 19H, 


NEVER PRESUME TO MAKE A GOD APPPFAR, 


BUI FOR A BULINESS WOR THY OF A 608. 


TOR ACE La kits 2 poet fo conſi- 
der thoroughly the mature and 
Force of bis genus. Nlilten frems to 
have known pertectly weil, wherein his 
Rrength "i ant has therefore choſen a 
biedt intireiy conformable to thoſe ta- 
ts cf v.lich he was maſter. As his 
enius Was wond: rfully turned to the 
wr 10 his ſubiect is the nobleſt that 
ave entered into the thoughts of 
* ry Rug that is truly great 
id afhon thing, has a place in ot. e 
whole 10 ths e r the intellectual world; 
F 1 . the creation; heuven, 
e vt, and hell; er ter 1249 ine conftitu- 
tion Gt 1:18 Au 

[1 vin in the art: and £ EO 4 books 
rreitdtented the infernal world oo th all 
al horrors, the thread of his fa bie na- 
turally leads him into the cppote re- 

ions of blils and 81 ory. 

If Tilton” 5 majc ty forſikes him any 
we! cre, it is in thoſe . of his pOciity 
here 0! he ivine perſons are introduced 

cakes, One way, 1 1 ob- 
„nine the outer procctels with 2 
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hooks of the maſt orthodox divines, and 
to uch crprefiions as may be met with 
in Script::rc. The Veauties, therefore, 
which vc arc to le for in thele ſperches, 
are not ct a portical nature, nor lo pro- 
per to fill the mind with ſentiments ot 
crandevr, as wich choughts cf devotion. 
The pamons which they are deſigned to 
rate, are a divine love and religious 
fear. The particular beauty of the 
(per ch s in the third bock, conſiſts in 
that Hhortnels and perſpicuity of Nile, in 
wh ch the poct has couched the greatelt 
ryiteries of chriſtianitv, and drawn to- 

he in a regular ſcheme, the whole 
d:[periation of Providence with retpect 
to man. He has repretented all the ab- 
firnic doctrines of predeſtination, free- 
will and grace, as alfo the great points 
of incunation and redemption, which 
natura grow up in a poem that treats 
of the {all of man, with great energy of 
exhreiion, and in a clearcr and frunger 

light than I ever met with in any other 
writer. A thele points arc dry in them- 
{elves to the generality of readers, the 
cancite and tleas manner in which he 
has tread them, is very much to be 
2 MISS „as is lis gwite that particutzc 
art waich he has made utc of in the in- 
tertherhinz vt all thoſe gracgs of poctry, 
which 
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which the ſubje d was capable of re- 
ceiving. 

The ſurvey of the whole creation, and 
of every thing that is tranſacted in it, is 
a proſpect worthy of omniſcience ; and 
as much above that, in which Virgil has 
drawn his Jupiter, as the chriſtian idea 
of the Supreme Being is more rational 
and ſublime than that of the heathens. 
The particular objects on which he is 
de ſcribed to have caſt his eye, are repre- 
ſented in the moſt beautitul and lively 
manner. 


Now had th' Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure Empyrcan where he fits 

High thron'd above all height, bent down his 
eye, 

His own works and their works at once to view. 

About him all the ſanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 

Beatitude paſt utt'rance: on his right 

'The radiant image of his glory fat, 

His only Son. On earth he fir beheld 

Our two firſt parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac d, 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 

Uninterrupted joy, unrivall'd love, 

In bliſsful ſolitude. He then ſur-vey'd 

Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 

Coating the wall of heay'n on this fi-e night, 

In the dun air ſublime ; and ready now 

To ſtoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 

On the bare outſide of this world, that leem'd 

Firm land imboſom'd without firmament 

Un certain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his proſpect high, 

Wherein paſt, preſent, future, he beholds, 

Taus to his only Son forclecing ſpake. 


Satan's approach to the ene of 
the creation is finely imaged in the he- 
a inning of the ſpeech which immediate - 
ly follows. The effects of this ſpeech 
in the bleſſed ſpirits, and in the divine 
Perſon to whom it was addrefſed, cannot 
but fill the mind ot the reader with a 
ſecret pleaſure and complacency. 


Thus while God ſpake, ambroſial fragrance 
fll'd 

All heav'n, ond in the bleſſ:d ſpirits elect 

Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus d. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 

Mott glorious; in him all his Father hone 

Subftantially expreſs d; and in his face 

Divine compaiſion viſibly appear'd, 

Love without end, and without meaſure grace. 


I need not point out the beauty of 
that circumſtance, wherein the whole 
hoſt of angels are repreſented as ſtand- 
ing mute; nor ſkew how proper the oc- 
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caſion was to produce ſuch à ſilence in 
heaven. The cloſe of this divine col- 
loquy, with the hymn of angels that fol- 
lows upon it, are fo wonder fully beau- 
tiful and poetical, that I ſhould not for- 
bear inferting the whole paſſage, if the 
— of my paper would give we 
eave. 


No ſooner had th* Almighty ceaſed, but ll 
The multirude of angels with a thout 

Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices} utt' ring joy, keav*nrung 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannas fill'd 

Th' eternal regions; &c. &C, mom 


Satan's walk upon the outſide of the 
univerle, which at a diſtance appeared 
to him of a globular form, but, upon is 
nearer approach, looked like an un- 
bounded plain, is natural aud noble: as 
his roaming upon the tromicrs of the 
creation between that mais of matter, 
which was wrought into a world, and 
that ſhapelels unformed heap of mate- 
rials, which ſtill lay in chaos and con- 
ſuſion, ſtrikes the imagination with 
ſomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild. 
I have before ſpoken of the limbo of 
vanity, which the poet places upon this 
outermoſt furface of the vniverſe, and 
ſhall here explain myſelf more at large 
on that, and other parts of the poem, 
which are of the fame ſhadowy nature. 

Ariſtotle obterves, that the table of 
an ep.c poem ſhould abound in circum - 
ſtances that are both credible and aſto- 
niſhing; or as the French critics chute 
to phraſe it, the fable ſhould be fille 1 
with the probable and the marvellous. 
This rule is as fine and juſt as any in 
Ariſtotle's whole art of poctrv. 

It the fable is only probalÞlc, it differs 
nothing from a true hiſtory ; it it is only 
marvellous, it is no better than a ro- 
mance. The great ſecret therefore of 
hero:c poetry is to relate ſuch circum- 
ſtances as may produce in the reader at 
the ſame time both belief and altonith- 
ment. This is brought to pals in a well- 
cholen fable, by the account of fuch 
things as have really happened, or 
at leaſt of ſuch things as have bap- 

ned according to the received opinions 
of mankind. Milton's fable is a matter - 
piece of this nature; as the war in hea- 
ven, the condition ot the fallen angels, 
the ttate of innocence, the temptation 
of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, 
though they are very aftomithing in them - 
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ſelves, are not only credible, but actual 
roints of faith. | 

The next method of reconciling mi- 
racles with credibility, is by a happy in- 
vention of the poet; as in particular, when 
ke introduces agents of a ſuperior na- 
ture, who are capable of cfiecting what 
is wonderſul, and what is not to be met 
with in the ordinary courſe of things, 
Ulyſſes's ſhip being turned into a rock, 
and Mucas's ficet mto a ſlioal of water- 
nymphs, though they arc very turpriſing 
accidents, arc neverthelets pr ohable when 
Wwe aic told that they were the gods who 
thus transformed them. It is this kind 
ol machinery which fills the poems both 
of Homer avd Virgil with fuch circam- 
ſtances as ae wonderful but not unpot- 
bole, and fo frequently produce in the 
reader the mot pleaſing paſſion that can 
i:ſe in the mind of- man, which is ad- 
piration, If theie be agy inſtance in 
the ZEaid liable to exception upon this 
account, it is in the begining of the third 
book, where Encas is repreſented as 
tearing up the myrtle that dropped 
blood. To quality this wondertu cir- 
cumſtance, Polydoi us tells a ſtory from 
the root ot the myrtje, that the barba- 
rous inhabitants of the country having 
pierced him with 4 and arrows, the 
wood which was left in his body took 
root in his wounds, and gave birth to 
that bleeding tree. This circumſtance 
ſeems to have the marvellous wit! ont 
the probable, becauſe it is repreſented 
as procceding from natural cauſes, with- 
out the interpoſition of any god, or other 
ſupernatural power capable of produc- 
ing it. The ſpears and arrows grow 
ot themſelves without ſo much as the 
modern help of inchantment. If we 
look into the fiction of Milton's fable, 
though we find it full of ſfurprifing in- 
cidents, they are generally ſuited to our 
netions of the things and perſons de- 
ſcribed, and tempered with a due mea- 
ſure of probability. I muſt only make 
an exception to the limbo of vanity, 
with his ep:{ode of Sin and Death, and 
ſome cf lis imaginary perſons in his 
cimos. Theſe pallages are afronithing, 
but not citd.ble; the reader cannot fo 
fr impoſe upon himſelf as to fee a poſ- 
tbility in themg they are the deſcription 
o dreams aud ſhadows, not of things 
or perzons. I know that many critics 
look upon the ſtories of Circe, Poly- 
pheme, the Snens, nay the whole Odyſ- 


Ly and Iiad, to be allegories; but al- 


lowing this to be true, they are ſablge, 
which con ſidering the ©:nmons of man- 
Kind that prevailed in the age of the 
poet, might poſſibly have been accord. 
ing to the letter. Ihe perſons are tuch 
as miaht have ated what is aſcri bed to 
them, as the circumſtances in which they 
are reprelenteu mit potlibly bave been 
truths as rcalitiess This appeararce 
ot probability is fo abtolutely requiſite 
in the great kinds of poctry, that Ari. 
ſtotle ahſer e e ancient ti gic writers 
male uſe ot the names of uch great men 
as had actuaily| © in the world, though 
the trag y piccecded upon aduvyeuilures 
they were never engaged in, an purpole 
to nuke the tubjeSt more crediiie, In 
a v ard, betidcs the hidien meaning of 
an <pic allegory, the plain bteral ſenſe 
ought to appear probuble. The tory 
ſou}, be ſuch as an ordinary reader may 
acquieice in, whatever natural, moral, 
or political truth may be diicovered in 
it by men ot greater penetration. 

Satan, aficr having long wandered 
upon the ſurface, or dutmoſt wall of the 
univerſe, diſcovers at Jak a wide gap in 
it, which led into the cication, and is 
deicribed as the owrmng through which 
the angels paſs to and fro into the lcwer 
wor:d, upon their errands to mankind, 
His fitting upon the biink of this paſſage 
and taking a ſurvey of the whole face 
of nature that appeared to him new and 
freſh in ail it's beautics, with the ſimile 
illuſtratipg this circumRance, fills the 
mind of the reader with as ſurpriſing 
and glorugps an idea as any that ariſes 
in the . cem. He looks down 
into that vaſt hoilow of the univerſe 
with the cye, or, as Milton calls it in 
his tr book, with the ken cf an angel, 
He turveys all the wonders in this im- 
mente amphitheatre that lie between 
both the poles of heaven, and takes in at 
one view the whole round of the crea» 
tion. 

His flight between the ſeveral worlds 
that thined on every fide of him, with 
the particular deſcription of the ſun, are 
ſet forth in all the x antonneſs of a luxu- 
riant imagination. His ſhape, ſpeech, 
and behaviour, upon his transforming 
himſelt into2n angel of light, are touched 
with exquiſite beauty. The poet's thought 
of directing Satan to the 1vn, which in 
the vulgar opinicn cf mankind i the 
molt conſpicuous part of the creation, 
and the — in it an angel, is a cir- 
cumſtance very finely contrived, and the 

More 
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more adjuſted to a poetical probability, 
as it was a received doctrine among the 
moſt famous phiioſcphers, that cvery 
orb had it's intelligence; and as an apo- 
ſtle in facred writ is ſaid to have cen 
fach an angel in the fun. In the an- 
ſwer which this angel returns to the 
diſguiſed evil ſpirit, there is ſuch a he- 
coming majeſty as is altogether ſuitable 
to 2 ſuperior being. The part of it in 
which te repreſents himſelf as preſent at 
the creation, is very noble in itte, and 
not only proper where it is introduced, 
but requiſite to prepare the rca ler for 
what follows in the teventh hook. 

I ſaw when at his wo:'d the formleſs maſs, 
This world's materiai mould, came to a heap: 
Confufion heard hi. voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd ; 
Till at his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, &c. 


In the following part of the ſpeech he 
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points out the earth with ſuch circum- 
ſtances, that the rcader can ſcarce for- 
bear tancving himſelf employed on the 
fame diftant view of it. 


Look downward on the globe whoſe hither file 

With I'ght from hence, tho' but reflected, 
thin*s; 

That place is earth, the ſeat of man, that ligut 

Elis d 'ys &C, 


I muſt not conclude my refl-t;ons 
upon this third bock of Paradiie Lait, 
without taking notice of that celebrated 
complaint of Milton with which it op n, 
and which certainly deſerves al: the 
praiſes that have been given it; though, 
as I have before hinted, it may rather 
be looked on as an excreſcerte, than as 
an eſſential part of the poem. The fam 
obſervation might be applied to that 
beautiful digreſſion upon hypocriſy in 
the ſame book. 


No CCCXVI. MONDAY, MARCH 3. 


LIBEATAS; QUE SERA, TAMEN RESPEXIT INEXTEM, 


Vieo. Ecy.. 1. vr. 23, 


FREEDOM, WHICH CAME AT LENGTH, THOUGH ste TO COME. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


FF you ever read a letter which is ſent 
with the more pleaſure for the reality 
of it's complaints, this may have reaſon 
to hope for a favourable acceptance; 
and if time he the mott irretrievable loſs, 
the regrets which follow will be thought, 
I hope, the moſt juſtifiable. The re- 
gaining of my liberty from a long ſtate 
of indulence and inactivity, and the de- 
fire of reſiſting the farther incroachment 
of idleneſs, make me apply to you; and 
the uneaſineſs with which I recollect the 
paſt years, and the apprehenſions with 
which I expect the future, ſoon deter- 
mine me to it. Idleneſs is ſo general a 
diſtemper, that I cannot but imagine a 
ſpeculation on this ſubje& will be of 
univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one 
perſon without ſome oy of it; and 
thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend more 
time in an idle uncertainty which to be- 
gin firſt of two affairs, than would have 
been ſufficient to have ended them both. 
The occaſion of this ſeems to be the 
want of ſome nec employment, to 
put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken 
them out of their lethargy : if I had Iefs 
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leifure, I hould have more; for I ſhould 
then find my time diltinguiſhed into por - 
tions, ſume for buſineſs, and others tor 
the indulging of pleaſures: but now one 
face of indolenc- overipreads the whole, 
and I have no land- mark to direct my - 
ſelf by. Were one's time a little ſtrait- 
ened by bulincis, hike water inciol-d in 
it's banks, it would have ſome deter- 
mined courſe ; but unieſs it be put into 
ſome channel, it has no current, bur be- 
comes a deluge without either ule or 
motion. 

When Scanderbeg prince of Epirus 
was dead, the Turks, who had but too 
often felt the force of his arm in the 
battles he had won from them, imagined 
that by wearing a piece of his hoves 
near their heart, they thouid be unt 
mated with a vigour and force like to 
that which inipired kim when ning 
As I ain like to be but of l:tiie wiz 
whiltt IT live, I am retolved to do hate 
good I can after my deccalc; ard have 
accordingly ordered my bones to be t- 
poled of in this manaer for the good of 
my countrymen, why ave trouh.ed win 
too Cxoibitant a dare of fre, All 
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fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would 
tn a ſhort time be bronght to endure 
their beds in a morning, and perhaps 


even quit them with regret at ten: inſtead 


of hurrying away toteaze a poor animal, 
and run away frum their own thoughts, 
a chair or a charivt would be thought 
the molt defrable mcans of pertorm- 
mg a r-move frum one place to another. 
J thould be a cure for the unnatural 
LJefire of John Trot for dancing, and a 
ſpecific to leſſen the inclinatiun Mrs. 
F:dgct has to motion, and cauſe her al- 
ways to give her approbation to the pre- 
tent place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyp- 
tian mummy was ever halt ſo utetul in 
phy ſic, as I ſhould be to thele feveriſh 
conſtitutions, to reprels the vidtent fal- 
lies of yenth, and give each action it's 
proper weight and repoſe. 

I can ſtifie any violent inclination, and 
oppoſe a torrent of anger, or the ſoli- 
citations of revenge, with ſucceſs. Bat 
mdolence is a ſtieam which flows flowly 
on, hut yet undermines the foundation 
every virtue. A vice of a more 
Iwely nature were a more deſirable tyrant 
than this ruſt of the mind, which gives a 
tin ture of it's nature to every action of 
one's lic. It were as little hazard to 
be toit in a Norm, as to he thus perpe- 
ally Inenimed : and it is to no pur- 
poſe 19 have within one the ſ-eds of a 
thoufand good qualities, i we want the 
v:cour and reſohition neceffary for the 
exerting them. Peath brings all perſons 
back to an equality z and this image of 
it, this {lumber of the mind, leaves no 
d:Fcrence between the greateſt genius 
and the meaneft underſtanding: a fa- 
cuhy of doing things remarkably pi aiſe- 
worthy thus concealed, is of no more 
ut to the owner, than a heap of gold 
in the man who dares not ule it. 

Fo-morrow is ſtill the fatal time 
when all is to be reCtified : to- morraw 
comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe myſelf 
with the ſhadow, whillt J loſe the reality; 
unmineltul char the preſent time alone 
is gurs, the future is yet unborn, and 
the paſt is dend, aud can only live, as 

aren*s in their children, in the actions 
t has produccd, 

The time we live orght not to be 
computed by the number ot v*ars, but 
by tte uſc that has been made of it; 
Ms it is not the extent of ground, but 
the yew lv rent which gives the value to 


the eſtate. Wretched and thorghtlefs 
creatures, in the only place Where co- 
vetouſneſs were a virtue we turn prodi- 
gals! Nothing hes upon our hands with 
tuch unea{ineſs, nor has there been ſo 
many devices for any one thing, as to 
make it ſhde away imperceptibly and to 
no purpecſe. A ſhilling ſhall be hoard. 
ed up with care, whilſt that which 1« 
above the price of an eſtate is flung 
away with difregard and contempt, 
There is nothing now-a-4Aays lo much 
avoided, as a fohcitous improvement «of 
every part of time; it is a report mus 
be ſhunned as one tenders the name ct 
a wit and a fine genius, and as one fears 
the dreadful character of a laborious 
plod:{er : but notwithftanding this, the 
greateſt wits any age has produce 
thought far otherwiſe; for who can 
think either Socratcs or Demolther«s 
loſt any reputation, by their continua! 
pains both in overcoming the defects an 
improving the gifts of nature? All ate 
acquainted with the labour and aſſidun - 
with which Tully acquired his elo- 
quence. Seneca, in his letters to Lu- 
cihus, adlures him, there was not a day 
in which he did not either write ſome- 
thing, or read and epitomize ſome good 
author; and I remember Pliny in one cf 
his !ctters, where he gives an account 
of the various methods he uſed to fill up 
very vacancy of time, after ſeveral em- 
pioyments which he enumerates; * Some- 
times, ſays he, I hunt; but even 
then I carry with me a pocket-book, 
that whil my ſervants are buſied in 
diſpoting of the nets and other mat- 
ters, I may he employed in ſomething 
that may be uteful to me in ſtudies; 
and that if J mils of my game, I may 
at the jeait bring home ſome of my 
own thoughts with me, and not have 
the mortification of having caught no- 

thing all day.” 
Thus, Sir, vou ſee how many exam- 
pies I recal to mind, and what argu- 
ments I nie with myicif, to regain m 
liberty: but as I am afraid it is no or- 
dinary perſuaſion that will be of fervice, 
I fuail expect your thoughts on this 
tubiect, wah the greatelt impatience, 
eſpecially ſince the good will not be con- 
fined to me alone, but will be of uni- 
verial uſe. For there is no hopes of 
amendment where men are pleaſed w:t! 
their ruin, and whiltt they think lazine!s 
13 
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is 2 defirable character: whether it be 
that they like the ſtate itlelt, or that they 
think it gives them a new luſtre when 
they do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to 
be able to do that without labour and 
application, which others attain to but 
with the greateſt diligence. I am, Sir, 


| Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


SAMUEL SLACK. 
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CLYTANDER TO CLEOSE. 
MADAM, 


PERMISSION to love you is all 
that I deſue, to conquer all the dif- 
ficulties thoſe about you place in my 
way, to ſurmount and acquire ail thote 
qualifications you exypet in him who 
pretends to the honour of being, Ma- 
dam, your mot humble ſervant, 
Z CLYTANDUR, 


Ne CCCXVII. TUESDAY, MARCH 4. 


en—_ CCI CONSUMFRRENATI. 


Hon. Zr. Ii. LIS. 1. VER. 27. 


9 I} TY fi—_«k AND Zar. 


UGUSTUS, a few moments be- 
tore his death, aſked his friends 
who ſtood about him, it they thought 
he had acted his part well; and upon 
receiving ſuch an aniwer as was duc to 
his extraordinary merit—* Let me then,” 
ſays he, © go oft the ſtage with vour 
* applauſe;' uüng the expreilion with 
which the Roman actors made their 2x:7 
at the concluhon of a dramatic picce. 
I could wiſh that men, while they are 
in health, would conſider well the na- 
ture of the part they are engaged in, 
and what figure it will make in the 
minds of thole they leave behind them: 
whether it was worth coming into the 
world for; whether it be ſuitable to a 
reaſonable being; in ſhort, whether it 
appears gracetul in this life, or will turn 
to an advantage in the next. Let the 
ſycophant, or buffoon, the ſatiriſt, or 
the good companion, conſider with him- 
ſelf, when his body ſhall be laid in the 
grave, and his ſoul pais into another 
ſtate of exiſtence, how much it would 
redound to his praiſe to have it faid of 
him, that no man in England eat bet- 
ter, that he had an admirable talent at 
turning his friends into ridicule, that 
nobody outdid him at an ill- natured 
jeſt, or that he never went to bed before 
he had diſpatched his third bottle. 
Thete are, however, very common fu- 
neral orations, and culogiums on deceaſ- 
eil perſons who have acted among man- 
kind with ſome figure and reputation. 
But if we look into the bulk of our 
ſpec ies, they are ſuch as are nor likely 
to be remembered a moment after their 
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diſapnearance. They lenve behind them 
no {races of ther cxiſtence, but are for- 
gotten as thovan they had never been, 
Ther are eher wanted by the puts 
regrette l by the rich, nor celebrated 1:7 
the j-2rned, They are neither milled 
in the commonwealth, nor lamented by 
private perivvs. Their actions are ot 
no kgritcency to mankind, and might 
have been performed by creatures of 
much leis dignity than thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſned by the faculty of reaſon. 
An eminent F:ench author ſpeaks ſome- 
where to the following purpoſe: © I 
have often ſeen from my chamber - 
window two noble creatures, both ot 
them of an erett countenance, and en- 
dowed with reaſon. Theſe two in- 
tellectual beings are employed from 
mornivg to night, in rubbing two 
ſmooth ſtones upon one another; thut 
is, as the vulzar phraſe it, in poliſh. - 
ing marble.” 
My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as 
we were fitting in the club laſt night, 
gave us an account of a ſober citizen, 
who died a few days hnce, This honeſt 
man being ot greater conſequence in his 
own thoughts, than in the eye of the 
world, had for ſome vears paſt kept a 
journal of bis life. Sir Andrew ſhewed 
us one week cf it. Since the occur- 
rences ſet down in it mark out uch a 
road of action as that I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, I ſhall pretent my reader with 
a faithful copy of it; after having firſt 
informed him, that the deceaſtd pertun 
had m his youth been bred to trade, 
but finding himielt not fo well turned 
tor 
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for buſineſs, hie hal for ſeveral years 
laſt paſt lived altogether upon a mode- 
rate annuity. 


MownDaY, eight of the clock. I 
put on my cloaths, and walked into the 
parlour. 

Nine of the clock ditto. Tied my 
knee firings, and waſhed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twcel-e. 
Smoaked three pipes of Virginia. Read 
the Supplement and Dwly Cour ant. 
Things go ill in the north. Mr. Nil- 
by's opinion thereupon. 

One of the clock in the afternoon. 
Chid Ralph for miſlaying my tobacco- 
Lox. 

Two of the clock. Sat down to 
dinner. Mem. Too many plumbs, 
and no ſuet. 

From three to four. Took my af- 
ternoon's nah. 

From tour to fix. Walked into the 
fields. Wind, S. S. E. 

Fr-m fix to ten. At the club. Mr. 
N Hiiu's opinion about the peace. 

Ten ot the clock. Went to bed, flept 
ſou::d. 


TUuE3DAY, bei; holiday, eight of 
the clock. Role as uſual. 

Nine of the clock. Waſhed hands 
and face, ſhaved, put on my deutic- 
ſo2led ſhoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk 
to Iungton. 

Hue. Took a pot of mother Cob's 
mil. 

Between two and three. Returned, 
dined oa a knuckle of veal and bacon. 
Mem. Sprouts wanti;: . 

Taree. Nap as utual. 

From four to fx. Coffee houſe. 
Read the news. A diih of twiſt. Grand 
viſier ſtrangled. 

From fix to ten. At the club. Mr. 
N:fby's accuunt of the great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand viſier. 
Broken fl cp. 


WEDNESDAY, eight of the clock. 
Tongue of my ue - buckle broke. 
Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid oft the butcher's bill. 
Mcm. To be allowed for the laſt leg of 
muitun. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-houſe. 
More work in the north. Stranger in 


a black wig aſked me how ſtocks went. 


From twelve to one. Walked in the 
fields. Wind to the ſouth. 

From one to two. Smoaked a pipe 
and an half. 

Two. Dined as uſual. Stomach 
good, - 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of 
a pewter diſh, Mem. Cook maid in 
love, and grown careleſs. 

From four to ſix. At the coffee- 
houſe. Advice from Smyrna, that the 
grand ver was firit of all ſtrangled, 
and afterwards behea'led. 

Six of the clock in the evening. Was 
half an hour ir, the club before any body 
elſe came. Mr. Niiby of opinion that 
the grand viſier was not ſtrangled the 
ſixth inſtant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept 
without waking until nine next morn- 
ing. 


THURSDAY, nine of the clock 
Staid within until two of the clock toi 
Sir Timothy; who did not bring me 
my 2nnu:ty according to his promile. 

Two in the afternoon, Sat down to 
dinner. Lots of appetite. Small- bert 
four. Beef over-curned. 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box 
on the car. Turned off my cook-maid, 
Sent a meſſenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. 
I did not go to the club to-night. Wen- 
to bed at nine o'clock. 


FRIDAY. Paſſed the morning in 
meditation upon Sir Timothv, who was 
with me a quarter hefore twelve. 

Twelve ot the clock. Bought a new 
head to my cane, and a tongue to my 
buckle. Drank a glaſs of purl to re- 
cover appetite. 

FPS and three. Dined and ſlept 
well. 

From four to ſix. Went to the cot- 
fee-houſe. Met Mr. Nifby there. 
Smoaked ſeveral pipes. Mr. Niſby of 
_ that laced coffee is bad for the 


Six of the clock. At the club as 
ſteward. Sat late. 

Twelve of the clock. Went to bed, 
dreamt that I drank ſmall-beer with the 


grand viſier. 


SATURDAY. Waked at eleven, 
walked in the fields, wind N. E. 
Twelve, Cavght in a ſhower. 
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One in the afternoon. 
home, and dried mytelf. 

Two. Mr. Niſby dined with me. 
Firſt courie, mairow-bones; ſecond, 
ox-cheek, with a botile of Brooks and 
Hellicr. 

Three of the clock. Overſlept my- 
ſelf. 

Six. Went to the club. 
have fallen into a gutter. 


certainly dead, &c. 


Returned 


Like to 
Grand vidier 


I queſtion not but the reader will be 
ſurpriſed to find the above-meniicned 
journaliſt taking ſo much care of a lite 
that was filled with ſuch inconiiderable 
actions, and received ſo very fnall im- 
provem=nts; and yet, if we took into 
the henaviour of muny whom we daily 
converſe with, we ſhall find that mot 
of their hours are taken up in thote three 
important articles of eating, drinking, 
and fl:eping. I do not ſuppote that a 
man lofes his time, who is not engaged 
in public affairs, or in an illuſtrious 
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courſe of action. On the controry, I 
believe our hours may very often he 
more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſ- 
actions as make no figure in the workd, 
than in ſuch as are apt to draw upon 
them the attention of mankind. One 
may become wiſer and better by ſeveral 
methods of employing one's ſelf in ſe- 
creey an] ſtilence, and do what is laud - 
able without noiſe or oſtentation. 1 
would, however, recommend to every 
one of my readers, the keeping a jun- 
nal of their lives for one weck, and ſet- 
ting down punciually their whole ferics 
of employments during that ſpace of 
time. This kind of felf-examination 
would give them a true ſtate of them- 
ſelves, and incline them to conſider te- 
riouily what they are about. One day 
would rectify the omiſſions of another, 
and make a man weigh all thote indit- 
terent actions, which, though they are 
caſily forgotten, mult certainly be ac- 
counted for. 

L 
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WITH DIFFERENT TALENTS FORM'D, WE VARIGUSLY EXCEL» 
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Certain vice which you have late- 

ly at acked, has not yet been con- 
ſidered by you as growing ſo deep in 
the keart of man, hit the affe dation 
outlives the practice d it. You mult 
have obſerved that men who have been 
bred in arms preſerve to the moſt ex- 
treme and feebie old age a certriin dar- 
ing in their aſpe&: in like manner, 
they who have paſſed then time in gal- 
lantry and adventure, keep up, as well 
as they can, the appearance of it, and 
carry a petulant inclination fo their lait 
moments. Let this ferve for a preface 
to a relation I am going to give you of 
an old beau in town, that has not only 
been amorous, and a follower of wa- 
men in general, but allo, in ſpite of 
the admonition of grey hairs, been 
from his ſixty- third year to his preſent 
ſeventieth, in an actual purſuit of a 
young lady, the wife of his friend, and 
a man of merit. The gay old Eſcalus 
has wit, good heath, and is perfectly 
well-bredz but from the faſhion and 


manners of the court when he was in 
his bluom, has ſuch a natural tendency 
to amorous adventure, that he thought 
it would be an endleſs reproach to him 
to make no ule of a familiarity he was 
allowed at a gentleman's houſe, Whole 
good- humour and confidence expoſe. 
his wife to the addreſſes of any who 
ſhould take it in their head to do him 
the good office. It is not impuſſible 
that Eſcalus might alſo reſent that the 
huſband was particularly negligent of 
him; and though he gave many inti- 
mations of a paſſion towards the wite, 
tie huſband either did not fee them, or 
put him to the contempt of overlookin 
them, In the mean time Iſabella, for 
ſo we ſhall call our heroine, aw his 
paſhon, and rejoiced in it as a founda. 
tion for much divertion, and an oppor- 
tunity of indulging hericlt in the drar 
delight of being admired, addreſſed to, 
and flattered, with no ill conſequence 
to her reputation. This lady is of a 
tree and dile d behaviour, ever in 
good-humour, ſuch as is the image of 
innoccice 
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innocence with thoſe who are innocent, 
and an encou: agement to vice with thoſe 
who are abandoned. From this kind 
& carriage, and an apparent approbi- 
tion of lus gallantry, Eſcalus had fre- 
quent opportunities of laying a moraus 
epiſtles in her way, of fizing his cycs 
attentively upon her action, of perform- 
iag a thouland little offices which are 
rerleted by te unconcerned, hut are 
ſo mins approaches towards happineſs 
with the ennmoured, It was now, 25 
ie 1bove hinted, almoſt the en! of the 
&rnth year of his paſſion, when Es- 
cus trom general terms, a1 ine am 
h:gnous refpett which criminal lovers 
retein in their addreſſes, began to be- 
Wal that us prifton grew too violent 
for lum to antwer any longer far his 
behaviour tuwards her; and that he 
honed ſhe wou have conideration for 
his long and patient reipect, to excuic 
the motions of a hezrt now no longer 
under the direction of the unhappy 
owner of it. Such fur tome months 
lad been the linguage of Etcalus, both 
in his talk ant his letters to Iakelia; 
who veturned all the profuſion of k ind 
things which hu been the collection of 
filty years with—* I mnt not hear yo; 
© vou will make me forget that you are 
* 2 gentleman; I would not willingly 
* loſe you as a friend ;* and the like c- 
preflions, which the tkilful interpret to 
their own advantage, as well knowin 
that a feeble demial is a modeſt aſſent. 1 
ſhould have told you, that Isabella, 
during the whole progrels of this amour, 
communicated it to her huſband ; and 
that an account of Eſcalus's love was 
their uſual entertainment after half a 
day's abſence : Itabeila, therefore, upon 
her lover's late more open aſſaults, with 
a {mile told her huſband ſhe could hold 
out no longer, but that his fate was 
now come to a criſis, After ſhe had 
explained herſelf a little farther, with 
her huſband's approbation ſhe proceeded 
in the following manner. The next 
time that Elcalus was alone with her, 
and repeated his importunity, the crafty 
Iſabella looked on her fan with an air 
of great attention, as conſidlering of 
what importance ſuch 2 ſecret was to 
her; and upon the repetition of a warm 
expreſſion, the looked at him with an 
eve of fondneis, and told him he was 
that time of life, which could make 
er fear he would boaſt of a lady's fa- 
vour; then turned away her head, with 


a very well- acted confuſion, which fa- 
voured the etcape of the aged Eſcalus. 
This adventvre was matter of great 
pleaſantry to liabella and her ſpouic ; 
and they hal enioved it two days before 
Eſcalus could recolle&t himſelf enough 
to for in the following latter. 


MA DAN, 


W HAT happened the other dav, 
gives mea lively image of the in- 
conſiſtence of human paſſions and in- 
clinatſons. We purſue what we are 
denied, and place our affections on what 
is abſent, though we neglected it when 
preſent. As long as you refuſed my 
love, your refuſal did fo ſtrongly excite 
my paſſion, that I had not once the lei- 
ſure to think of recaliing my reaſon to 
aid me againit the defizn upon yeur 
virtue. But when that virtue began to 
comply in my tavocur, my reaſon made 
an effort over my love, and let me ſee 
the baſeneſs of my behaviour in at- 
tempting a woman of honour. I own to 
you, it was not without the moſt violent 
ſtruggle, that I gained this victory over 
mvſcif; nav, I will confels my ſhame, 
and acknowledge I could not have pre- 
vailed but by flight. However, Ma- 
dam, I beg that you will believe a mo- 
ment's weakneſs has not deftroyed the 
eſteem I had for you, which wns con- 
firmed by fo many years of ob{tinate 
viitue. You have reaſon to rejoice that 
this did not happen within the obſerva- 
tion of one of the young fellows, who 
would have expoſcd your weakneſs, and 
loried in his own brutiſh inclinations. 
am, Madam, your molt devoted hum- 
ble ſervant. 


Iſzhella, with the help of her huſ- 
band, returned the following anſwer, 


SIA, 
1 Cannot but account myſelf a very 
happy woman, in having a man for 
a lover that can write ſo well, and give 
10 good a turn to a diſappointmeut. 
Another excellence you have above all 
other pretenders I ever heard of, on 
occaſions where the molt reaſonable men 
loſe all their reaſon, you have your's 
molt powerful. We have each of us 
to thank our genius that the paſſion of 
one abated in proportion as | on of the: 
other grew violent. Does it not yet 
come into your bead, to imagine that 
I knew my compliance was the greateſt 
cruchiy 
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ciuelty I could be guilty of towards 
vou? In return for your long and faith- 
ful paſſion, I muſt let you know that 
you ave old enough to become a little 
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QU@ TENEAM Nut Tes MUTANTEM PROTEA NO DO? 


WHAT CHAIN CAN EOLD THIS VARYING PROTEUS FAST? 


Have endeavoured in the courſe of 

my papers to do juſtice to the age, 
and have taken care as much as peſTible 
to keep myſelf a neuter between both 
ſexes. TI have neither ſpared the ladies 
out of complaitance, nor the men out of 
partial:ty; but notwithitanding the great 
integrity with which I have ated in 
this particular, I nod myſelf taxcd with 
an inclination to favour my own half 
of the ſpecies. Whether it be that the 
women afford x more fruitful field for 
ſpeculation, or whether they run more 
in my heat than the men, I cannct tell, 
but I ſhall fet down the charge as it is 
Lud againſt me in the following letter, 


MR. SPECTATCR, 


1 Always make one among a company 
of young females, who peruic your 
ſpeculations every morning. I am at 
preſent commiſſioned by our whole al- 
ſeinbly, to let you know, that we fear 
you are a little wclined to be partial to- 
wards your own lex. We mutt how- 
ever acknowledge, with ail due grati- 
tude, that in ſome caſes you have given 
us our revenge on the men, and done 
us jultice, We could not eatily have 
for given you leveral ſtrokes in the diſ- 
ſeFica of the coquette's heart, if you had 
not much about the fame time made a 
fucrifice to us of a beau's ſcull. 

You may further, Sir, pleaſe to re- 
member, that not long fince you attack- 
ed our hoods and commod+s in ſuch 
manner, as, to ule your own exprethon, 
made very many of us aſhamed to thew 
our heads. We mull, thereture, beg 
leave to repreſent to you, that we are in 
hopes, if you won}. pleate to make a 
due inquiry, the men in all ages would 
be found to have been little lets whimit- 
ca! in vlorning that part, than outlelves. 
Thie different forms of tlic wigs, toge- 
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more gravity; but if you will leave me 
and coquet it any where clie, may your 
miſtreſs yield! 

TD ISa4BFLLAs 


Hoa. Er 1. LI. I. vv. 52. 


Carre. 


ther with the various cocks of their hats, 
all flatter us in this opinion. 

I had an humble ſervant laſt ſummer. 
who the firſt time he declared himtr it, 
was in a fuil-bettomed wig; but the day 
after, to my no imall ſurprite, he 3c - 
coſted me in a thin natural one. I re- 
ceived him at this our ſecond interview, 
as a perfect ſtranger, but was extreme- 
ly confounded, when his ſpcecli diſco- 
vered who he was. I refoiverl, there - 
fore, to fix his face in my memory for 
the future; but as I was walking in the 
Park the ſume evening, he appeared to 
me in oe of thote wigs that I think you 
call a night-cap, which had altered him 
more eflectually than before. He af- 
t-rwards — A couple of black riding 
wigs upon me with the fame ſucceſs; 
and in ſhort, aſſured x new face, al- 
mot every day in the firſt month of his 
courtſhip. 

I ob{rvel aſterwards, that the variety 
of cocks into which he moulded his hat, 
had not a little contributed to his im- 
poſitions upon me. 

Vet as it all theſe ways were not ſuf- 
ficient to diſtingniſh their heads, you 
mult doubtlcls, Sir, have ohſerved, that 
great numbers of young fellows have, 
tor ſeveral months laft paſt, taken upon 
them io wear feathers. 

We hope, therefore, that theſe mar, 
with as much juſtice, be called Indian 
princes, as you have {tiled a woman in 
a coloured hood an Indian queen; awd 
that you will, in due time, take thele 
airy gentlemen into contuleration. 

We the more carneltly beg that von 
would put a ſtop to this practice, ſince 
it has already loit us one of the mot 
agrecable members of our fociety, who 
after having refuſed ſeveral good vſtuts. 
and two titles, was lured from us 144 
week Ly 1 mixed feather, 

4 | an 
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T am ordered to preſent you the re- 
ſpects of our whole company, and am, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 

DorixDa. 


Note. The perſon wearing the fea- 
ther, though our friend took him for 
an officer in the guards, has proved to 
be an errant linen-draper. 


Iam not now at leiſure to give my opi- 
rion upon the hat and feather; rowever, 
to wipe oft the preſent wWiputatior, and 

-ratify my female correipondent, I mall 
— print a letter which I lately re- 
ceived from a man of mode, who fecms 
to have a very extraordinary genius in 
his way. 


Pieſume I need net inform you, that 

among men of dreſs it is a common 
phraſe to ſay, * Mr. Such-a-ove has 
* {truck a bold ſtroke; by which we 
vnderftand, that he is the fit man Wo 
has had courage encugh to lead up 2 
faſhion. Accordingly, when cur taiicrs 
take mcaſure of us, they always demand 
whether we will have a plain nit, or 
ſtrike a bold ſtroke. I think I may 
without vanity fay, that I have ſtruck 
ſome of the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
ſtrokes of any man in Great Britain. I 
was the firſt that ſtruck the long pocket 
about two years ſince; I was likewiſe 
the author of the froſted button, which 
when I ſaw the town come readily into, 
being reſolved to ſtrike while the iron 
was hot, I produced much about the 
ſame time the ſcallop flap, the knotted 
ctavat, and made a fair puſh for the 
ilver-clocked Rocking. 

A few months after I brought up the 
mudiſh jacket, or the coat with cloſe 
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fleeves. I ſtruck this at firft in 1 plain 
Doily; but that failing, I ſtruck it a fe- 
cond time in blue camblet; and repeate(| 
the ſtroke in jeveral kirds of cloth, un- 
til at laſt it took effet. There we two 
or three young fellows at the other end 
of the town, who have alwavs their eve 
upon me, and arfeer we ſtroke for 
ſtroke. 1] was once fo vowarv was to 
mern my fircy in relation ton news 
faſhioned turtout before one <t theſe 
gen tiemen,w Rows diingenuo us enough 
to ſteul my thongkt, wind by that means 
prevented my i ndii H. oke. 

I have a chan this ipring to make 
very conſdetable mn e tiens in tile 
waiſtcoat z and have al cd begun with 
a cp d eat upon the fleves, which 
has weceeded very well, 

I mult frirther inform you, if. vou 
will promiſe to encourage, or at leaſt 
copn;ve at me, that it is my denen to 
frike ſuch x ſtroke the beginning of the 
next month, as iliall turyrite the whole 
rown. 

I do not think it prudent to acgnuint 
you with all the particulars of my in- 
tended dreſ; but will only tell you, 25 
a ſample cf it, that I ſhall very fp-uitily 
appear at White's in a cherry-coluurcd 
hat. TI took this hivt from the ladies 
hoeds, which I lock upon as the beldeſt 
frroke that ſex has ſtruck fer theſe hun- 
dred years laſt paſt. I am, Sir, „our 
moſt obedient, mott humble ſer van, 

WILL SPRIGHTLY. 


I have not time at preſent to make any 
reflections on this letter ; but muſt not 
however omit, that havirg ſhewn it to 
Will Honeycomb, he deiires to be ac- 
quainted with the gentleman who writ 


it, 
X 
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Ne CCCXX, FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 


NON PRONUBA juNo, 


NON HYEN TUT ADEST, NON ILLI CRATIA LECTO! 
EUMFEFNIDES STRAVERE TOR U 


Oviy, MET. 118. vi. VER, 428. 


NOR HYMEN, Lot THE GRACES EFCORF PRESIDE, 
NOR JUNO TO BEFRIEND THE BLOOMING BRIDE 
BUT FIENDS WITH FUN'RAL BKEANUS THE PRUCESS LED, 


AND FUKIES WALTED AT THE GENIAL BED. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


OU have given many hints in 

your papers to the ditadvrantage 
of perions of your own ſex, who lay 
plots upon women. Among other hard 
words you have publ:thed the term Mle- 
Coquets, and been very tevere upon ſuch 
as give themſelves the liberty of a little 
dalliance of heart, and plaving fait and 
looie, between love and mcdifference, 
until perhaps an eaſy young girl is re- 
duced to ſighs, dreams, and tears; and 
Janguiſhes away her life for a careleſs 
coxcomb, who looks aſtoniſhed, and 
wonders at ſuch an effect from what in 
him was all but common civility. Thus 
you have treated the men who were irre- 
ſolute in marriage; but if you deſign to 
be impartial, pray be fo honeſt as to 
print the information I now give you, 
of a certain ſet of women who never co- 
quet for the matter, but with an high 
hand marry whom they pleaſe to whom 
they pleaſe. As for m part, I ſhould 
not have concerned myſelf with them, 
but that I underſtang I am pitched 
upon by them to be married, againſt my 
will, to one I never ſaw in my life. It 
has been my misfortune, Sir, very in- 
nocently, to rejoice in a plentiful for- 
tune, of which I am maſter, to beſpeak 
a fine chariot, to give direction for two 
or three handſome ſnuff-boxes, and as 
many ſuits of fine cloaths ; but before 
any of theſe were ready, I heard reports 
of my being to be married to two or 
three difterent young women. Upon 
my taking notice of it to a young gen- 
tleman who is often in my company, he 
told me ſmiling, I was in the inquiũtion. 
You may believe I was not a little 
ſtartled at what he meant, and more 10 
when he alxed me if I had beſpoke ans 
thing of late that was fine. I told bm 
t-veral ; upon which he produce te- 
ir ption of my perion, from the 112.4444, 
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men whom I had employed, and told 
me that they had certainly informed 
againſt me. Mr. SpeRator, whatever 
the world may think of me, IT am more 
coxconib than fool, and I grew very in- 
quititiveupon this head, not alittle pleaſed 
with the novelty. My friend toid me, 
there were à certain ſet of women of ta- 
ſion, whereof the number of ſix made 
a committee, who fat thrice a weck, 
under the title of the Inqui ion onMiids 
and Bachelors. It ſeems, whenever there 
comes ſuch an unthinking gay thing as 
mytelt to town, he mutt want all man- 
ner of neceſſaries, or be put into the in- 
quiſition by the firſt tradeſman he em- 
ploys. They have conſtant intelligence 
with cane-ſhops, perfumers, tovmen, 
coach- makers, and china-houſes. From 
theſe ſeveral places theſe undertakers for 
marriages have as conttant and regular 
correſpondence, as tae funeral- men have 
with vintners and apothecaries. All 
bachelors arc under their immediate in- 
ſpect ion; and my friend produced to me 
à report given in to their board, where- 
in an old uncle of mine who came to 
town with me, and mylclf, were inlert- 
ed, and we food thus: The uncle 
© ſmoky, rotten, poor; the nephew raw, 
© but no tool, ſound at prelent, vers 
© rich.” My information did not en 
here; but my friend's advices are o 
good, that he could thew me a copy cf 
the letter ſent to the „Hung lady who . 
to have nie; which I iciule to you. 
MA DAN, 
11s is to let you know, mat von 
are to be married to 4 beau tit 
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What makes my correſpondent's esſe 
the more deplorable, is, that as I find 
ty the report from my cenſor of mar- 
ri 40s, the friend he ſpeaks of is employed 
by the inquitition to take him in, as the 
„Hraſe is. Aer all that is told him, 

e has information only of one woman 
that is laid for him, and that the wong 
ones; for the lady commithoners have 
devoted him to another than tlie perion 
aznint whom they have emploved their 
agent his friend to alarm him. The plot 
is laid fo well about this young gentle- 
man, that he has no friend to rethe to, no 
place to appear in, or part of the king- 
dom to fly into, but he mult fall into the 
notice, and be ſubie& to the power of 
the inquiſition. They have their emil- 
ſaries and fubſtitutes in all parts ot this 
united kingdom. The firlt ſtep they 


his manners, lus tamillarities, his good 
qualities or vices; not as the good in 
him is 4 recommendntier, Or the ili a 
dimimmion, but 4s they niet or con- 
tribute to the main ngury, What eftate 
he has in him? When tins point is well 
reported to the board, they can take in 
a wild roaring tox- hunter, as ealtiy 25 2 
fofr, gentle young fop of the town. The 
way 1s to make all places uneaſy to him, 
but the ſcenes in whieh they bave al- 
lotred hin to at His brother hunti- 
men, Vottle companions, his fraternity 
of tops, ſhali be orougat into the con- 
piracy again him. Then this matter 
15 not lud in fo hare faced a manner be- 
fore him as :o have it intimgted, Mis. 
duch-a one would make him 2 very pro- 
per wife; but by ihe force of their cor- 
1e{pondence they mail make it, as Mr, 

Vailer td of the marriage of the 
dwiart , as impratticavle to have any 
woman beüdes her they deügn him, as 
* wad here been in Adam to have re- 
ulld Fre. Tue man named by the 
eomrittian for Xirs. Such-a-one, ſh4il 
neither te in faſhion, nor dare ever 11 
appear in camping, mould he attempt 
to evade their deternunation. 

The feianic {rs wholly govern to 
eitic life; and by this. mens, wien 
they think ar, they con low d:iffentons 
between the degreſt trien.ls, nav malce 
Cather and fon irreconcimcalte enornes 
in ipite of all the ties of graticude oa var 


part, and the duty of protection to be 

aid on the other. The ladies of the 
inquiſition unqerſtand this perfectly wel: ; 
and where love is not a motive tos 
man's chuſing one whom they allot, 
they can with very much art, intinu:te 
ſtories to the diſadvantage of his ho- 
neſty or courage, until the creature i; 
too much diſpirited to bear up againſ a 
general ill reception, which he every 
where meets with, and in due time fall 
into their appointed wedlock for ſhelter, 
J have a long letter bearing date the 
fourth inſtant, which gives me a large 
account of the policies of this court; aud 
find there is now before them a very re- 
fractory perſon, who has efcaped al! 
their machinations for two years laſt 
pat: but they have prevented two ſuc- 
ceitive matches which were of his own 
1chna'ton, the one by a report that his 
miſtrels was to be married, and the very 
pointed, wedding-cloatis bought, 
anch tl things ready for her being given 
*> 4nother; the ſecon time by inninua:- 
my to all his mittreis's triends and ac- 
quaintance, that he had been falle to 
teveral other women, and the like. Ihe 
poor man is now reduced to profeſs lie 
deſigus to lead a ſingle lite; but the in- 
quilition give out to all his acquaint- 
ance, that nothing is intended but the 
gentleman's own welfare and happinet<. 
When this is urged, he talks ſtil} more 
humbiy, and proteſts he a ms only at 2 
lite without pain or reproach; piealure. 
honour, and riches, are things & which 
he has no taite. But notwithitanding 
all this, and what eiſe he may defend 
himſelf with, as that the lady is too old 
or too young, of a ſuitable humour, cr 
the quite contrary, and that it is impoſ- 
ible they can ever do other than wranr - 
gle from June to January, every body 
tells him ail this is ſpleen, and he must 
have a wife ; while all the members of 
the inquiſition are unanimous in a cer- 
tuin woman for him, and they think they 
2:1 together ate hetter able to judge than 
he or any other private per:on whatio- 
ever. 


21, TEMPLE, MARCH 3, 1717. 
enk ſpeculation this day on the 
tulett of nilenets has emplove'| 

me, ever ſince I read it, in forrowtul re- 
flections ov mv having loitered away the 
term, or rather the vacation, of ten years 
in this place, and unhappily ſuffered A 
od anders and tudy to lie idle as 
long. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


feng. My books, except thoſe I have 
taken to tiecp upon, have been totally 
neglected, and my Lord Coke and other 
venerable authors were never fo ſlighied 
in their lives. 1 (pend moſt ot the day 
at a neighbouring coftee-houte, where 
we have what I may call a Lazy Club, 
We generally come in night-gowns, 
with onr ſtockings about our heels, and 
tometimes but one on. Our {aiutation 
at entrance is a yawn and a ſtretch, and 
then without more ceremony we take 
our place at the lolling-table, where our 
ditcourie is, what I fear you would not 
read out, theretore ſhall net nt. But 
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I aTure you, Sir, I heartily lament this 
lots of time, and am now retolved, it 
poſſible, with double diligence, to re- 
reve it, being effectually awakened by 
the arguments of Mr. Slack out of the 
tenſelets itupidity that has fo long pol- 
fefled me. And to demonſtrate that 
penitence accompanies my cone Fon, 
and conſtancy my retelutions, I have 
locked my door for a year, and de ſue 
yeu would let my compunions know I 
am not within. 1 am with great re- 
Ipect, Sir, your moſt Gbechent tervant, 


T N. B. 


No CCCXXI. SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 


NTC SATIS EST PULCHRA ESSE POFMATA, DULCIA SUNTO., 


Hue AA POET. VFR. 09. 


IS NOT ENOUEN A POEM'3 FINELY WRtT; 


IT MU3T AFFECT AND CAFTIVALE THE eUULs 


HOSE, who know how many vo- 
lumes have been written on the 
poems of Homer and Virgil, will canly 
u don the length of my vilcourte upon 
liiion. The Paradiſe Lott is looked upon 
by the heit zadges, as the greateſt protuc- 
tion, or at leaſt the noblett work of ge- 
nius in our language, and therefore de- 
ſerves to be ſet before an Englith reader 
in it's full beauty. For this reaton, though 
I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of it's graces and imperfections 
in my ſix firſt papers, I thought myſelf 
obliged to heſtov one upon every book 
in particular. The firſt three books I 
have already diſpatched, and am now 
entering upon the fourth. I need not 
acquaint my reader that there are mul- 
titudes of beauties in this great author, 
etpecially in che deſcriptive parts of this 
» which I have not touched upon, 
it being my intention to point out thote 
only, which appear to me the molt ex- 
quilite, or thoje which are not fo obvi- 
ous to orchinary readers. Every one that 
has read the critics who have written 
upon the Odyſſey, the Iliad, and the 
ZEneid, knows very well, that though 
they agree in the opinions of the great 
beauties in thote peems, they have ne- 
vertheleſs each of them d:tcovered ſeve- 
ral maſter-ttrokes, which have eſcape 
the obſervation of the reit. In the ſame 
manner, I queſtion not but any writer, 


| who thall treat of this tubj-& after me, 


Roscou ue. 


may Cn ſereral beauties in M'!:on, 
which I hive not taken notice of, I 
mult likewite obterve, that as the great - 
eſt maſters of critical learnng diet 
Among one another, as to Hume purticu- 
lr points in an epic poem, I have not 
bound mylelt ferupuloutly to the rules 
which any one of them has laid down 
upon that art, but have taken the l- 
berty ſomctimes to join with one, and 
ſometimes with another, and ſometimes 
to differ from ail of them, when I hare 
thought that the reatun of the thing was 
on my hue. 

We may confer the beauties of the 
fourth book under three heads. In the 
firſt are thoſe pictures of Hill-1.fe, which 
we meet with in the detcription of Eden, 
Paradiſe, Adam's bower, &c. In the 
next are the machines, winch compre - 
hend the ſpecches and behaviour of the 
good and bad angels. In the lait is we 
conduct of Adam and Eve, who are the 
principal actors in the poem. 

In the deiciiption of Paradiſe, he 

t has obierved Ariſtotle s rule of a- 
viſhing all the ornaments ot diction on 
the weak unadtive parts of the table, 
which are not ſupported by the benutz 
cf ſentiments and charadters. Acchd- 
ingly the reader may objerve, that the 
expreſſions ire more flor. d and ciatorate 
in theſe deicriptions, than in moſt otl.cr 
parts of the phein. I mult further add, 
that though the drawings of gardens, 

c. vc, 
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rivers, rainbows, and the like dead pieces 
ot nature, are jullly cenſured in an heroic 
poem, when they run out into an un- 
necetTary length; the defcrintion of Pa- 
radiic would have been faulty, had not 
the poet been very particular in it, not 
only as it is the tcene of the principal 
action, but as it is requitite to give us an 
ken it tht happinets trom which cur firſt 
parents 1. The plan of it is wonder- 
tity bezurtful, and formed upon the 
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of ornuncots Cn this frat of happinels 
and imunccence, that it would be eadicls 
to point gut cach particular. 

£ mutt not quit this heat, without 
further obterving, taat ther is ic, 
by | rech ot Aan On Eve in tlie tie 
poem, herein (be EIU s ant aj- 


jluuons are nou tuen rot ey, rer de. 
| CAS Lek: 9 * EX e 133 
D Mtul haba fon. Ine re VINE 


Tae Velivac court of Gin, aw yy 
fads himielf in the walks of Paule. 
[:; mort, as the mitics have reworked, 
rat in tho poems wherem thepacras 
e act Ny VC moushts 05! always 
tw take a natuctrom the woods, fickts, 
a1. rivers. we may obſerve, that our 
ritt pa. ente ie) tom tote tight of their 
happy tation in any thing they fpeuk 
er do; and, it the reader will ec u. 
leave to ue the exprrnon, that ther 
thoughts are al rays Paradifucal, 

We are in the next luce to conſider 
the machines of the tourth book. Satan 
being now within proſpett of Eten, and 
looking revnd upon the glones of rhe 
creation, is filled with {nitments f- 
ferent from thoſe whicl he G1icove; od 
Whilſt he was in hell. "Ihe place in- 
tpires him with thouglits nove aduptcd 
to it: he reflects upon the happy condi- 
tion from whence he fell, and breaks 
torth into a ſpeech that is 1ottened with 
{-veral tranſient touches of remor'e and 
teif-accufation: but at length he con- 
firms kimtelf in impeiniterce, ant mm Eis 
dengn of drawing man into R 04-0 
tt ite of guilt and milery, Tais contlict 
of paſſions is raiſed with a great deal of 
art, as the opening of his lpecch to the 
Sun is very bold and noble. 


O thou that wiih ſurpaſſing glory crown d, 
Lo k & rom thy ſole downin n like the Cod 
Of lis neu world; at wife falt all che ftars 
Hiue their diminiſn'd he d,; to the rail, 
But with no friendly voices and ada th. han 
tun! to tell thcc huw 1 hate ty bean, 


That bring to my remembrance from what 
ſtare 


I fell, how glorions once above thy ſphere, 


This ſpeech is, T think, the fineſt that 
is aſcrihed to Satan in the whole poem. 
The evil fpirit afterwards procceds to 
mike his diſcoveries concerning cur firſt 
parents, and to learn after chat manuer 
they may be bett attacked. Ilis bound- 
ing over the walls of Para; kis ſit- 
ting in the ſnape of a cormorant upon 
the tree of lite, which ſtood in the center 
o* it, and overtopped all th other trees 
of the garden; his alighting among the 
her- oft animals, Which are fo beauti- 
tully repretented as playing about Adam 
and Eee, together with his transforming 
hanmtelt into different ſhaves, in order to 
hear their converſationz art circumſtan- 
ces that give an agreeable lurpriſe to the 
render, and are devided with great art, 
to conrot tar ferries of adventures in 
winch the poct has engaged this arti ficer 
ol Iran. 

The thought of S2ran's transformae 
ton into a cormorant, 2nd placing him- 
eit on the tree of life, teems ratten ton 
that paſſage in the Thad, whete two 
dries are '{rtcr;b2d, as pe rching on the 
top of an oak n the ape of vultures. 

His planting himfelf at the car of 
F,ve under the form of a toad, in order 
to produce vain dreams and imagina- 
tions, is a circumſtance of the tame 
nature; as his ſtartiug up in his own 
torm is wondertully fine, both in the 
Iiteral deſcriprion, and in the moral! 
which 1s concealed under it. His anſwer 
upon his being diſcovered, and demand- 
ec to give an account of himſelf, 1s 
cuntormable to the pride and intrepidity 
ot his character. 


© Know ve not then, faid Satan, fill's with 
© ſcorn, 

Eno ye not me] ye knew meoncenomate 

For you, there hitting where you durſt not 
ioar; 

© Nat to know me argues yourſelf unknown, 

»The loweit n your throng,” 


Tephon's ichuke, with the influence 
it had on Sttan, is exquilitely graceful 
and moral. Satan is afterwards led away 
to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian 
angels, who kept watch in Paradiſe. 
Firs ditentul behaviour on this occa- 
hon is 10 remarkable a beauty, that the 
molt ordinary reader cannot but take 
noticc of it. Gabriel's dilcovering his 

approach 


THE 


2eproach at a Gifiance, is drawn with 
great (ſtrength and livehneſs of imagi- 
nation. 


O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet, 
Hiſting this vay, and now by glimple a.t.emn 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſhade, 
And with then comes 2 third ot regal port, 
Bit ted ip endor wan; who by his gait 
And nee dee net feems the vrince of hell: 
Nor ikeely to port hence with coneſt: 
Scand urm, vo in his look defiance tow 8. 
The conſe rence Hetween Gabriel! and 
Satan abounds with ſentiments proper 
for the occaton. an luitable to the per - 
ſons of the two {peakers. Satan cloach- 
ing mill with terror when he prepares 
for the combat is truly fubl me, and at 


let _ to Homer's delcripton of 


D.:ticord celebrated by Longinus, or to 
that of Fame in V irgil, who arc both re- 
preſented wih their fett (ond ng upon 
the earth, and tneir heads reaching above 
the clouds. 


While thus he ſpake, th' angelic ſquadron 
bright 

Turn'd fiery y red, Garp'ning in moaned horns 

Their dhalanx, and began to hem him rout. d 

With ported ſpears, &c. 

— Jn i other fide Satan alarm'd, 

Collecting all his might dilated ſtood 

Like Tenerick, or Atlas, untemov'd: 

His ſtature reach d the fy, and on his creſt 

Sat hocror plum di 


I muſt here take notice, that Milton is 
every «here full of hints, and ſometimes 
literal tranſlations, taken trom the greateſt 
of the Greek and Latin poets. But this 
I may rsterve for a diſcourſe by ittelf, 
becaule I Would not break the thread of 
theſe ſpeculations, that are deſigned for 
Fnglith readers, with fucii reflections 
as would be of no uſe but to the learned. 

I mult however obſerve in this place, 
that the breaking off the combat be- 
tween Gabriel and Satan, by the hang- 
ing out of the golden ſcales in heaven, 
is a refinement upon Homer's thought, 
who tells us, that before the battle be- 
tween Hector and Achilles, Jupiter 
weighed the event of it in a - of 
ſcales. The reader may ſee the whole 
paſſage in the 224 Iliad. 

Virgil, before the laſt deciſive com- 
bat, Teſcribes Jupiter in the ſame man- 
ner, as weighing the fates of Turnus 
and Eneas. Milton, though he fetch- 
ed this beautiful circumitance from the 


Iliad and ASueid, does not only inſert 
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it as a poetical embelliſhment, like the 
authors above mentioned; hut makes an 
arctul nie ot it for rhe pro per carrying 
on of his fable, and for the hitaking off 
thc cuinhat dann the rwoa wiinriors on 
wit were upon the point of eng ging. 
To this we may further add, 


that Mitte 
to! is the niere itited in this paſſage, 


as we bnd the tame noble olive ry iu 
he'y whit, where 3 wicked pripee, hne 
fury nor h-c "He Ne wy. +111 1 A 4 
lan, is fad ta ve been“ wept ed in 


the [Tales, ard to have been found 
wanting.“ 

1 muſt here take notice, under the 
head of the nichit es, that Uric!'s glid- 
ing down to the carth upot. 1 fun- Cat. 
with the poet's device to make him da- 
fcend, as well in lis return to ths fun 
as in his coming framei, is a prettincis 
tha might have been adiniid in 2 lutte 
fanc ul poet, hut ſeems below the genms 
of Niilton. Tic der ipfion of the hott 
of armed angels walking their nightiy 
round ein Paradiſe, is of another ſpirit. 


So ſawng, on he led his radiant Eles, 
aan, to moon; 


as that account of the hymns which one 
brit parents nicd to hear tien fing in 
theſe their midnight walks, is altogether 
divine, and incxpretibly amuling to the 
una. Zination. 

We are, in the laſt place, to conſider 
the parts which Adam and Eee act in 
the fourth book. The deicription of 
them, as they oy 4 r to Satan, 13 
exquilitely drawn, ana culficient to make 
the fallen angel gaze upon them with: all 
that aftoailkment, and thoſe emotions of 
envy, in which he is repreiented. 


To of far nohler ſhape, ere and tall. 

CGod-like erect | with native honour clad 

In naked majeity, feem's lords of all; 

And worthy ſecm'd: for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker thove, 

Truth, wildom, fa. Qtitute ſev-re and pure; 

Severe, but in true Hal freedum plac'd: 

For contemplation he and valuur iorm'd, 

For ſottneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace; 

He for God only, ihe for Cod in him. 

His tair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 

Abſolute rule; and Hyacinthiae locks 

Round from h's partes forelock manly hung 

Clutt'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders 
broa“. 

She, as a veil, down to a ſleader wait 

Her unadorned golden trefles wore 

Diſ-thevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav” 4. 

So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhunn'd the gb: 


Ot God or angel, for chey thought ao 141 
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So hand in hand ther pals'd, the lov liek pair 
That ever z. a ales eambraccs met. 


There is a fine ſpirit of poctry in the 
lines which toullow, wherein th-v are de- 
ferihed as fitting on a bed of flowers by 
the hide of a fountain, amidit a mit aſ- 
fembly of animals. 

The fpreches of theſe two 51ſt lovers 
flow equally from paſſion ard wncerity. 
The proteſſions they make to one ano» 
ther Tre full of warmth; but at the (ame 
time found on truth, Tra word, tney 
are the galtantries of Faradii-. 


When Ad, ft wen 
ut partner ant tole part of ail eneie jOvs, 

2 Dr arr ths ie f ran 1 — 

* Bit lt us ever praiſe him. and exto] 

« Ris nancy, foiguwing wur eig wful taſk, 

run tie grosug plants, and tend theſe 
fuer: 

6 Wen were i* tollſome, yerw:ith thee were 

6 {woet.* 
To hom thus Eve reply O thou for 
© work, | 

And {rom wich 1 was form'd, fi-h of thy 
flesh. 

And without whom am to no end my guide 

And ka, waar thou het ſaid is juit and 
6 right, 

« For wr to him indted all pratfes owe, 

* And datiy thanks; 1 c:riefy, hi enzov, 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre- eminent by ſo much odds, while thou 

Like con:vre to thyte.f canſt no where 
find, &ce. 


The remaining part of Fve's ſpeech» 
in which ſhe gives an account of heric! 
upon hey firſt creation, and the manner 
in which ſhe was brought to Adam, is, 
I think, as beautitul a paſſage as any in 
NMilion, or perhaps in any other poet 
h uſocver. Thete paſſages are all work- 
ed off with fo much art, that they are 
capable of pleaſing the molt delicate read- 
er, without offending the moſt ſevere. 


That day loft remember, when from ilcep, &c. 


A poet of leſs judgment and inven- 
tion than this great author, would have 
found it very difficult to have filled theſe 
tei der parts of the pcem with ſentiments 
proper for a ſtate ct innocence; to have 
deicribed the warmth, of love, and the 
pi ofeiTons of it, without artizice or hy- 
per bole; to have made tlie man ſpeak 
the moſt endearing things, without de- 


ſcendiug from his nuural dignity, ard 
the woman receiving tho without de- 
parting from the modeſty of her cha- 
racter; in a word, to adjuſt the prero- 
gatives of wiſdom and beauty, and make 
each appear to the other in it's proper 
torce and lovelineſs. This mutual ſu- 
burdination of the two fex2s is wonder. 
fully kep* up n the whole pom, as par- 
ticularly in the ſpecch of Eee I have be. 
fore mentioned, and upon the conciu- 
ſion of it in the following lines, 


Sc ſpakæ our g-neral motlier, and with e, -3 
Cf cenjugal attraction untepto d, 

And i.e: k ſurrender, half cmbracing lean'd 
On our firt father: Ealf her ſwelling breait 
Naked rat his under the flowing geld 

Or her looſe treffes hid; he in geught 

Both of her 6+ awry and ſubmiſive chains 
SImid with laperior Love. 


The poet ade, that the devil turned 
away with envy at the ſight of fo much 
happ: ri ſ8. 

We have another view of our firſt pa- 
rents in their evening diſcourſes, which 
is fall of pleaſing images 2nd ſentiments 
fu;table to their condition and charac- 
ters. The fpeech of Eve, in particu- 
lar, is eretted up in ſuch a ſott and na- 
turai turn of words and ſentiments, as 
car not be fuſkciently adm red. 

I thail cloſe my reflect ions upon this 
bock, with obſerving the maſterly tran- 
ſition which the poet makes to their 
evening worſhip, in the following lives, 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both food, 

Both tuen d, and under open iky, ador d 

The God that made both iky, air, earth, aud 
heav'n, 

Which they beiictd, the moon's reſplendent 
globe, 

And ſtarry pole: * Theu alſe ma ſt the nige, 

AL ler emuipateut, and thou the day, &c, 


Mof? of the modern hero'c poets have 
imitate:!! the ancients in beginning a 
ſpeech witzout premiſing, that the per- 
ſon fwd thus or thus; but as it is eaſy 
to imitate the ancients in the omiſſion ot 
two or tlirze words, it requires iw!g- 
ment to do it in fuch a manner as they 
ſhall not be m ſſed, and that the ſpeccl 
may begin naturally without them. 
There is a ne inſtance of this kind out 
of Homer, in the tweuty-third chapter 
ci Longiuus. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH 
VOLUMES OF THE SPECTATOR, 


VOLUME Tue FIRST. 
A. 


BIGAITLS, male, in faſhion among the ladies, Number 55. 
Ablence in converſation, a remarkable initance of it in Will Honeycomb, 
N. 77. The vccation of this abſence, ibid. and means to conquer it, ibid. 
The character of an abtent man, ont of Bruyere, ibid. 

Acrollic, a piece of talte wit, divided into fimple and compound, N. 64. 

Act of deturmity, for the uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 15. 

Aclvertiicacnts, of an Italian chirurgeuny N. 22. From St. James's Coffee-honuſe, 
24. From a gentlewoman that teaches ids to ſpeak, 36. From anviher that 
1s a fine flelli-patnter, 41. 

Aclvice;z no order of pertons too connderable to be alvifed, N. 34. 

Allectation, a greater enemy to a fine tace than the ſmall-pox, N. 33. it de forms 
beauty, and turns wit into abfurdity, 38. The original of it, ibid. found in 
the wife man as well the coxcomb, ibid. The way to get clear of it, ibid. 

Ne, rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemucd by the Athenians, aud retpeted 
by the Spartans, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry-necked, N. zz. 

A nbit:on never ſatisfied, N. 27. 

Americans, their opinion of fouls, N. 56. exemplified in a viſion of one of their 
counirymen, ibid. 

Ample, Lady, her uneaſineſs, and the reaſon of it, N. 32. 

Anagram, what, and when firtt produced, N. Co. 

Andromache, a great fox-hunter, N. 57. 

April, the firſt of, the merrieſt day in the year, N. 47. 

Aretine made ail the princes of Europe his tr;:hutaries, N. 23. 

Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and the man, in anſwer to the 
ſtory of the Epheſian matron, ibid. her ory of Inkle and Yarico, ibid. 

Arittotle, his obtervatien upon the Iambic verle, N. 31. upon trazcdics, 40, 42. 

Arſinoe, the art muſical opera on the Engliſh flage, N. 12. 

Avarice, the original of i, N. 55. operates with luxury, ul. at war with luxury, 
ibid. it's officers and Mlherents, ib, comes to an agreement with luxury, ibid. 

Auilicnces at preſent void of common ente, N. 13. ' 

Aurelia, her character, N. 15. 

Author, the neceſſity of his readers being ac guainted with his f:ze, complexion, 
and temper, in order to rend his works with pleaſure, N. 1. his opinion of his 
own performances, 4. Tue expeilient made ute of by thote that write for the 
tage, 51. A 


BACON, Sir Francis, his compariſon of a book well wr.tten, N. 10. his 
obſervation upon envy, 1g. 
Bags of money, a ſudden 3 of them into ſtick? and paper, N. 3. 
Baptiſt Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. 
Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of invention, N. 51. 
Beaver, the haberdaſher, a great politician, . 46, 
4 K Beauties, 
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Beauties, when piagiaries, Number 4. The true ſecret how to improve beauty, 
33. then the moſt cha ming when heighrened by virtue, ibid. 

Bell, Mr. his ingenious device, N. 28. 

Eell-Savage, it's etymology, ibid. 

Birds, a cageful for the opera, N. 5. 

B.ters, their buſineſs, N. 47. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his ohfervatior, N. 5. 

Blanks of fociety, who, N. 10. 

Blank verſe proper for tragedy, N. 59. 

Bohours, Monheur, a great critic among the French, N. 62. 

Bouts-Rimer, what, N. 60. 

Breeding, fine breeding diſtinguiſned from good, N. 66. 

Britiſh Ladies diſtinguithed from the Pits, N. 4r. 

Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, N. 80. 

Bruyere, Monſieur, his character of an abient man, N. 77. 

Bullock and Norris, differently habited, prove great helps to a filly play, N. 44. 

Butts deicribed, N. 47. the qualification ct a butt, ibid. 


C. 


SAR, Julus, his behaviour to Catullus, who had put him into a lam- 
On, N. 23 

Caligula, his wiſh, N. 16. 

Camila, a true woman in one particular, N. 15. 

C:rbuncle, Dr. his dye, what, N. 52. 

Cenſor of tmal! wares, an officer to be appointed, N. 16. 

Ch3r!rs I. a tamous picture of thut prince, XN. 58. 

Chevy- Chace, the Spectator's examen of it, N. 70, 74. 

Chronogram, a piece of faiſe wit, N. Co. 

Cicero, a punſter, N. 61. The entertainment found in his philoſophic writings, 
ibid. 

Clarinda, 2a idol, in what manner worſhipped, N. 73. 

Cieanthe, her ſtorv, N. 15. 

Clergy man, one of the Spectator's club. N. 2. 

Clergy, x threefold divition of them, N. 21. 

Clubs, nocturnal aſſemblies ſo called, N. 9. Several names of clubs, and their 
originals, ibid. &c. Rules preſeribed to be obſerved in the Two- penny club, 
ibid. An account of the Ugly Club, 17. The Sighing Club, 30. The 
Fringe-glove Club, ibid. The Amorous Club, ibid. The Hebdomadal Chub: 
fome account of the membeis of that club, 43. and of the Everlaſting Club, 
72. The Clubof Ugly Faces, 78. The difficulties met with in erecting that 
ciub, ibid. 


Commerce, the extent and advantage of it, N. 69. 


Conſciouſneſs, when called affectation, N. 38. 

Converſation moſt ſtraitened in numerous aflemblies, N. 68. 

Coquettes, the preſent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, a member of the Spectator's club, his character, N. 2. 
His opinion of men of fine parts, 6. 

Courtiers habit, on what occaſions hicroglyphical, N. 64. 

Cowley, abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. 

Crab, of King's College, in Cambridge, chaplain to the Club of Ugly Faces, N. 78. 

Credit, a beautiful virgin, her ſituntion and equipage, N. 3. a great valetudina- 
rian, ibid. 

Croſs, Mi!s, wanted near half a ton of being as handſome as Madam Van Briſket, 
a great beauty in the Low Countries, N. 32. 


D. 


DANCING, a diſcourſe on it, defended, N. 67. 

Death, the time and manner of our death not known to us, N. 7. 
Deformity, no cauſe of ſhame, N. 17. : 
Delight and ſurprize, properties eſſential to wit, N. 62, 3 
Dignitaries 
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Dignitaries of the law, who, Number 21. 

Divorce, what efteeme;! to be a juſt pretention to one, N. 41. 

Donne, Dr. his delcription of his miſtreſe, N. 41. 

Dryden, his definition of wit cenfured, N. 62. 

Dull fellows, ho, NX. 42. Their enquiries are not for information but exerciſe, 
ibi. MNamrally turn their heads to politics or poet;y, ibid. 

Dutch more polite than the Englith in their buildings, and monuments of their 
dead, N. 26. 

Dyer, the ucws-writer, an Ariſtotle in politics, N. 43. 


E. 
E NVY: the ill ſtate of an envious man, N. 19. His relief, ibid. The way 


to obtain his favour, ibid. 
Epheſian matron, the ſtory of her, N. 11. 
Epictetus, his obſervation upon the female ſex, N. 53. 
Epigram on Hecntifia, N. 52. a 
Epitaphs, the extravagance of ſome, and modeity of others, N. 26. An epitaph 
written by Ben Jonton, 23. 
Equipages, the ſplendour of them in France, N. 15. A great temptation to the 
temale hr, ibid. 
Etherege, Sir George, author of a comedy, called, She Would if the Could, re- 
proved, N. $1. 
Eubulus, his clarater, N. 49. 
Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. 
Eudoſia, her behiviour, N. 79. 
F. 
FBT of the Lion and the Van, N. 11. Of the Children and Frogs, 22. 
Of Jupiter ane che Countryman, 25. 
Falſhood, the godeis of, N. 63. 
Falſe wit, the region dt it, N. 25. 
Fiaittaff, Sir John, a famous butt, N. 47. 
Fame, generaliy coveted, N. 73. 
Faſhion, the force of it, N. G4. 
Fear of Jeath often mortal, N. 25. 
F-nc Gentlemen, a character frequently miſipplicd by the f=ir-ſex, N. 75. 
Flutter, Sir Fopling, a comedy; fome remarks upon it, N. G5. 
Fouls, great plenty of them the fine day of April, N. 47. 
Freepoit, Sir Andrew, a member of the Spestatar's club, N. 2, 
French poets, wherein to be mutated by the Euglih, N. 45. 
Frienelſlip, the Fred henefit ot it, N. 68. The medicinç ot life, ibid. The qua- 
lihcations ot a cod friend hid. 
8. 
6 AL LANT RTV; whercin true gallantry ought to conſiſt, N. 7. 
Gaper; the hun of the Gaper Frequent in Anſterdam, N. 47. 
' 


Cinofts warned ont of the play houte, N. 36. The upprarunce of a ghyifſt of great 


11 , #1 % 1 AI: * * o 
ol ON an 2.1 14h theatre, 44. 
Crt [ 3 ps dcic wel, 1 46. 


Goths in poetry, who, N. 62. 


HAF DRCERCHIEfT, the great machine for moving pity in a tragedy, 
N. 44. 

Iappinets, true, an enemy to pomp and noiſe, N. 15. 

Had words ought not to be pronounced night by well-bred ladies, N. 45. 

Heroes in an Evglith tragedy gencra!ly lovers, N. 40. 

Hubbes, Mr. his ob{rvation upon laughter N. 47 

H.,zevcomb, Will, his character, N. 2. His diicour'e with the Snectater in the 
p:1yhoiie, 4. His adventure with 2 Pict, 41. Irres his Watch inte the 
J hams, 77. 
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Human nature, the fame in all reaſonable creatures, Number vo. 
Honour to be deſcribed only by negatives, N. 35. The genealogy of the true 
honour, ibid. and of falſe, ibid. 


I. 


JAMBI C verſe the moſt proper for Greek tragedies, N. 39. 
James, how poliſhed by love, N. 77. 
Idiots, in great requeſt in moſt of the German courts, N. 47. 
Idols, who of the ta: r-ſex ii called, N. 73. 
Impudence gets the better of modeſty, N. 2. An impudence committed by the 
eyes, 20. The definition of Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh impudence, ibid. 
Indian kings, ſome of their obſervations during their ſtay here, N. 50, 
Inditcretion, more hurtful than ill-nature, N. 23. 
Injuries, how to be meaſured, N. 23. 
Inkle and Y arico, their tory, N. 11. 
Innocence, and not quality, an exemption from reprœof, N. 34. 
ſonſon, Ben, an epitaph written by him on a lady, N. 33. 
Jahian writers, florid and wordy, N. 5. 


oY 


K. 
[IMB OW, Tho. ſtates his caſe in a letter to the Spectator, N. 24. 
Kiſſing-dances centured, N. 67. 


3 
ADY's llorary deſcribed, N. 37. 


Letitia and Duhne, their ſtory, N. 33. 
Lampoons written by people that cannot ipell, N. 16. Witty lampoons inflil 


nns that are incurable, 23. The inhuman barbarity of the orcinary 1crib- 
blers of lampoons, ibid. 


Larvati, who fo called among the ancients, N. 32. 

Lath, * has a good cſtate, which he would part withal for a pair of legs to 
his mind, N. 32. 

Laughter, immocerate, a ſign of pride, N. 47. The provocatiors to it, ibi. 

Lawyers divided into the peaccable and litigious, N. 21. Boch forts deict wech, 
ibid. 

King Lear, a iragedy, ſuffers in the alteration, N. 49. 

Lee, the poct, well turned for tragedy, N. 29. 

Learning ought not to claim any merit to itielf, but upon the application of it, 
N. 6. 

Leonora, her character, N. 37. The dcfcription of her country-fext, ibid. 

Letters to the Spectator; complaining of tue ma ugperad:, No. 8. From the opera- 
lion, 14. From the under- Hxton of Covent Garten pariſh, ibid. From the 
undertaker of the matquerace, ibid. From one who had been to (ve the pern 
of Rinaldo, and the puypet ſhow, ibid. From Charles Lillie, 16. From he 
preiident of the Ugly Club, 17. From S. C. with x complaint agaioft 1. 
Starers, 20. Frum The. Prone, who acted the wild boar 81 at was killed 1: y 
Mrs. Tofts, 22. From William Screne and Ralph Simple, ibid. From an 
actor, it id. From King Latinus, ibid. From Tho. Kunbow, 24. From 
Wil! Fallon to his would-be acquaintance, ih.4. From Mary Tueſday on 
the lame fubfect, ibid. From a Valerudinarian to the SycCtator, 25. From 
ums periens to the Spectator's Clergyman, 27. From one who would be in- 
inector of the fign-poits, 28. From the matter of the ſhow at Charing Crols, 
ibid. From a member of the Amerous Club, at Ox :ford, 30. From 1 member 
of the Uyly Club, 32. From a gentlem zan to ſuch ladies as are profeſied beau- 
ries, 33. To the Spectator trom T. D. containing an intended regulation of 
vice pla 2 bout . 26. From: the play- houſe Thunder, bid. From the Spectator 
to 20 2#eKec Ver v witty man, 38. From a married man, with a complaint 
that his wife wanted, 41. From Abraham Froth, a member of the Hebdoma- 
dal Mectiizy in Oxferd, 43. I rom @ hutband plagued with a N 4.0» 

"L011 
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From an og!'ng maſter, Number 46. From the SpeQator to the prefident and fel- 

lows of the Ugly Club, 48. From Hecatiſſa to the Spectator, ibid. Fram an vid 

beau, wid. From Epping, with ſome account of a company of ſtrollers, it;4. 

Frem 2 lady, compu nng of a pattage in the Funeral, 51. From Hugh G-!;. 
bn, prefid-nt of the Ugly Club, 62. From Q. R. concerning laughter, ib;4. 
he Specteton's anſwer, id, rem R. B. to the Spectator, with a propolal 
rebate to thou ion of lovers. 53. From Anna Beil:, ibid. From a [plc= 
netic gentleman, ibid. From trtor:ned Starer, complaining of a Peeper, ibid, 
tron {ng Lotines, thid. From a gentleman at — containing an 
account of anew feet of philoſuphers called Lowngers, 54. From Celunene, 66. 
From 2 father, complaining of ike {hertics taken in country-dances, ibid. From 
James to Betty, 21. To the SpeAator from the Ugly Club at Cambridge, 78. 
Icom 2 whim fica} young lady, 79. From B. D. detiring a catalogue ot books 
for the female library, ibid. 

[.etter-dropper of antiquity, who, N. <9, 

L brary, a lady's library deſcribe, N. 37. 

Life, the duration of it uncerizin, N. 2. 

Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N. 41. 

Lion in the Haymarket occatoned many conjectures tn ins ton, X. 13. Very 
gentle to the Spectator, ibid. 

London, an emporium for the whoic earth, N. 69. 

Love, the general concern of it, N. 45, 

Love of the word, our hearts mitled by it, N. 27. 

Luxury, what, N. 55. Altendud viten with avarice, ibid. A fable of thulc to 
vices, ibid. 

Lowngers, a new fc& of phitolophers in Cainbriige, X. 54, 


VI. 


NI AN a ſociable animal, N. 9. The los of public and private virtues owing 
to men of parts, 6. 

Maſnuicrade, a complaint again it, N. 2, The defign of it, this, 

Mazu:: c, Cardinal, his beliaviuun to Quillet, who had reficiicd upon him in a 
poem, N. 23. 

Nerchants ot great bene ſit to che public, N. 69. 

NIxt wit deteribed, N. 62. 

Mixt communion of men and ſpirits in Paradite, as def ribed by Niiton, N. 12. 

Mode, on what it oughit to be built, X. 6G. 

Niodeſty the chief ornament of the fair-tex, N. 6. 

Moliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. +9, 

Monuments in Weſtmintter Abbey examined by the Socctator, N. 

Monrning, the metho of it con.idered, N. 64. Who the greatett mourners, ibid. 

Munc bantthed by Plato out of his commonweaich, N. 13. Of a relative na- 
ture, 29. 


25. ä 


N. 

NEIGHBOU 00S, of whom conſiſting, . 49. 
Newberrv, Mr. his Rbus, N. 59. 

New R. ct, 4 project of bringing it into the p'ay-houtſr, N. 5. 


Nico i141, ois his voxrage on palteboard, N. 5. His combat with a Fon, 13. 
Wiy Uwus ,- a tham one, ibid. An exccleut actor, ibid. 


O. 
OAxr E Dr. h ſome party ladies, N. 57. 
Ogler, t 4. 

d maids ger 
Old Telrame:. 
Op. is As it 

'T he Prop 

Opa, 29. 
Ourar, comm. 8 
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Overdo, a uſtice at Epping, offended at the company of ſtrollers, for plaving the 
part of Clodpate, and making a mockerv of one of the quorum, Number 48. 
Oxford Scholar, his great dilcovery in a coitee-houte, N. 46. 


P. 


PAINTE R and Tailor often contribute more than the poct to the ſucceſs of 
a tragedy, N. 42. 

Parents, their taking a liking to a particular profeſſion often occaſions their ſons 
to mitcarry, N. 21. 

Parties crept much into the converſation of the ladies, N. 57. Party-zcal very 
bad for the face, ibid. 

Particles, Engliſh, the honour done to them in the late operas, N. 18. 

Paſſions, the conqueſt of them a difficult tatk, N. 71. 

Peace, ſome ill conſequences of it, N. 45. 

Peepers deſcribed, N. 653. 

Pharamond, memoirs of his private life, N. 76. His great wiſdom, ibid. 

Philautia, a great votary, N. 79. 

Philoſophy, the uſe of it, N. 7. faid to be brought by Socrates down from hen- 
ven, 10. 

Phyſician and Surgcon, their different employment, N. 16. The Phyſicians a 
formidable budy of men, 21. Compared to the Britiſh army in Cætar's time, 
ibid. Their way of converting one diſtemper into another, 25. 

Picts, what women ſo called, N. 41. No faith to be Kept with them, ibid. 

Pinkethman to perionate King Porus on an elephant, XN. 31. 

Players in Drury Lane, ther intended regulations, N. 36, 

Poems in picture, N. 53. 

Poets, Engliſh, reproved, N. 39, 40. Their ariifices, 44. 

Poeteſſes, Engliſh, wherein remarkable, N. 51. 

Powell, tenior, to act Alexander the Grcat on a dromedary, N. 31. His artifice 
to raiſe a clap, N. 40. 

Powell, junior, his great ſkill in motions, N. 14. His performance referred to 
the opera of Rinaldo and Armida, ibid. 

Praiſe, the love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 

Pride a great enemy to a line face, N. 33. 

Profeſſions, the three great ones overburdened with practitioners, N. 21. 

Projector, a thort deſcription of one, N. 21. 

Proſper, Will, an honett tale- bearer, N. 19. 

Punchinello, trequented more than the church, N. 14. Punch out in the moral 
part, ibid. 

Punning much recommended by the practice of all ages, N. 61. In what age the 
Pun chiefly flouriſhed, ibid. A famous univerſity much infefte.} with it, ibid. 
Why baniſhed at prclent out of the learned world, ibid. The definition of & 
Pun, ibid. 

Q. 


8 oe akdi no exemption from reproof, N. 34. 
Quixote, Don, patron of the Sighers Club, N. 30, 


R. 


RANTS conſidered as blemiſhes in our Engliſh tragedies, N. 40. 
Rape of Proſerpine, a French opera, ſome particulars in it, N. 29. 

Reaſon, inſtead of governing paſſion, is often ſubſervient to it, N. 6. 

Rebus, a kind of falſe wit in vogue among the ancients, N. 59. and our own 
countrymen, ibid. A Rebus at Blenheim Houſe condemned, ibid. 

Recitativo, Italian, not agreeable to an Engliſh audience, N. 29. Recitative 
muhic in every language ought to he adapted to the accent of the language, ibid. 

Retirement, the pleature of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 

Rich, Mr. would not ſuffer the opera of Whittington's Cat to be performed in 
his houic, and thereafon for it, N. 5. 

Royal Exchange, the great reſort to it, N. 69. 


SAL- 
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8. 
ALMON, Mrs. her ingenuity, Number 28. 


Sanctorius, his invention, N. 25. 

Scholar's egg, what ſo called, N. 58. 

Sempronia, a profeſſed admirer ot the French nation, N. 45. 

Sente, ſome men of ſenile more deſpicable than common beggars, N. 6. 

Sentry, Captain, a member of the Spectator's club, his character, N. 2. 

Sextus Quintus, the Pope, an inſtance of his unforgiving temper, N. 23. 

Shadows and re'ities not mixed in the fame piece, N. 5. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudetly, the ill contrivance of his monument in Weſtmintter= 
Ahbbev, N. 26. 

Siriney, Sir Philip, his opinion of the ſong of Chevy-Chace, N. 70. 

Sighers, a club of them in Oxtord, N. 30. Tir regulations, ibid. 

Sigu-poſts, the abfurditics of many of them, N. 28. 

Socrates, his temper and prudence, N. 27. 

Solitude, an exemption from paſſions the only pleaſing ſolitude, N. 4. 

Sophocles, his conduct in his traredy of Electra, N. 44. 

Sparrows bought for the utc of the opera, N. 5. 

Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenian», N. 6. 

Spectator, the, his pretatory ditcourte, N. 1. His great taciturniiv, ibid. His 
viſion of Public Credit, 3. His entertainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7. 
His recommendation of his ſpeculations, 10. Advertiſtd in the Daily Cou- 
rant, 12. His encounter with a lion tc:nd the ſcenes, 13. The deſigu of 
his writings, 16. No party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the mould of his 
tice, 17. His artifice, 19. His dehre to correct impudence, 20. And icto- 
lution to march on in the cauſe of virtue, 34. His vilit ro a travelled lady, 45. 
His ſpeculations in the Fruit principles, 46. An odd accident that betel him at 
Lloy«'s Conce-houſe, ibid. Ihs advice to our Evgl;th Pindatick winters, 58. 
His examen of Sir Fopiing Flutter, 65. 

Spleen, a common excuſe tor dulnets, N. 53. 

Starers reproved, N. 20. 

Statira, in what propoſe as a pattern to the fair-fex, N. 47. 

$uperſtition, the folly of it deicribed, N. 7. 

duſanna. or Innocence Betrayed, to be exhibited by Mr. Powell, with a new pair 
ot elders, N. I- 


s of 


TE MPLAR, one of the Spectator's ctub, his character, N. 2. 

Tua, his remonſtrance, N. $0. 

Tycatre, Engliſh, the practice of it in ſeveral inſtances centured, N. 42, 44, 51. 

Thunder of great uſe on the ſtage, N. 4.4. 

Thunderer to the playhouie, the hardikips put upon him, and his deſire to be made 
a cannon, N. 36. 

Tom Tits to perſonate ſinging- birds in the opera, N. 5. 

Tom the tyrant, firſt miniſter of the coltce-houte, between the hours cf eleven and 
twelve at night, N. 49. 

Tombs in Weltminſter viſited by the Spectator, N. 26. His ref Con upon them, 
ibid. 

Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain, N. (9. 

Tragedy; a perfect tragedy the noblett production of human nature, N. 29. 
W hercin the modern tragedy excels that of Greece ond Rome, ibid. Blank 
verte the molt proper for an Englith tragedy, bil. The Enytlih tragedy con- 
udered, ibid. : | 

T ragi- Comedy, the product of the Engliſh theatre, 2 monſtrous invention, N. 40. 

Travel, highly neceflary to a coquette, N. 43. Ihe Letaviour of a travelled lady 
in the playhouſe, ibid, 

Truth, an enemy to falſe wit, N. 63. 1 i 

Tryphiodorus, the great lipogrammatiſt of antiquity, N. 59. 
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U. 
ENTICE Preſerve, a tragedy founde on a wrong plot, Number 39. 
Urlinets, ſome ſpeculations upon it, N. 32. 
Vitit; a vit to a travelled lady which ſhe received in her bed, deſcribed, N. 45, 
Underttanding, the abuſe of it is a great evil, N. 6. 
Vociter, the qualihcations that make him pats for a fine gentleman, N. 75, 


W. 

Wo and Wricn, their petition to the Spectator, N. 78. 

Wit, the miſchief of it when accompanied with vice, N. 23. Very perni- 
cious when not tempered with virtue and humanity, ibid. Turned into de- 
formity by aſic tation, 38. Only to be valued as it is applied, 6. The hiftory 
of falſe wit, ibid. Every man would be a wit if he could, 59. The way to try 
a piece of wit, 62. Mr. Locke's reflection on the difference between wit ang 
judgment, ibid. The gol of wit deſcribed, 63. 

Women, the more powerful 'part of our people, N. 4. Their ordinary employ - 
ments, 10. Smitten with ſuperficials, 15. Their uſwal converiation, iich, 
2 ſtrongeſt paiſion, 33. Not to be conſidered merely as objects of fight, 

iis 

Woman of quality, her drei the products of an hundred cl:matcs, N. 69. 

V. 


Yarico, the tory of her adventure, N. 1. 


VOLUME rus SECOND. 
A. 


CTION the f-! city of the foul, Number 116. 

AZ; and now, not always expretied by tears, N. 95. True ai- 
fl. Kion labours to boinvvpble, ibid. 

Age: the unnaturu! mitunderitanding between age and youth, N. 153. The au- 
thority of an aged virtuous perſon preferable to the pleatures of youth, ibid. 

Albacinda, her chargeter, N. 144+. 

Alexander, his artitice in his Indian expedition, N. 127. His anſwer to those 
who aſked lim it he would not be a competitor for the prize in the Olympic 
games, 157. 

Amarvilis, ier character. N. 144. 

Ambition, the occilion of tations, N. r25. 

Animals, the dinicrent make of every ſpecies, N. 120. The inſtinct of brutes, 
ibid. Ex-mpiificd in fevers! witances, ibid. God timfeif the ſoul of brute>, 
121. "The variety of arms with which they are provided by nature, ibid. 

Amulements of life, when innocent, ncccflary and allowable, N. 93. 

Apparitions, the creation of weak minds, N. r10. 

Arable, Mrs. the great haircfs, the Spettatur's tcliow-traveller, N. 132. 

Ariſtotle, his account of the world, N. 166. 

Ariitus and Atpitia, an unhappy couple, N. 128. 

Artiſt, wherein he has the advantage ct an author, N. 156. 

A tociarion of hgnelt men propoted by the Spectator, N. 126. 

Author: in what manner one author is a mole to another, N. 124. Whercin 
an author bas the advantage of an artiſt, 166. The care an author owght to 
take of What he writes, ibid. A ſtory of an atheiſtical author, ibid. 


B. 

BAR E FACE, his ſucceſs, with the ladies, and the reaſon for it, N. 1 56. 
Bear- Garden, the Spectator's method for the improvement of it, N. 141. 
Beauties, whether male or female, very untractable, N. 87. and fantaſtical, 144. 

impertinent and dilagrerable, ibid. The efficacy of beauty, ibid. 
Board-wages, the 11 ettects of it, N. 88. 
Bodily exerciſes, of ancient encouragement, N. 167. | 
Books re ſuced to their quinteſſence, N. 124. The legacies of great geniuſes, 166. 
Burnet, De, fone paſſages in his Theory of the Earth conſidered, N. 143 and 146. 
CA SAR. 
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C. 

CE SAR, Julius, his reproof to an ill reader, Number 147. 

Cambray, the Biſhop of, his education of a daughter recommended, N. 95. 

Cnt, from whence ſaid to be derived, N. 147. 

Care: what ought to he a man's chief care, N. 122. 

Carneades the philoſopher, his definition of beanty, N. 144. 

Caſſius, the proof he gave of his temper in his childhood, N. 257 

Caltle-Builders, who, and their follies expoled, N. 167. 

Cenlure, a tax, by whom paid to the public, and for what, N. 101. 

Chaplain, the character of Sir Roger de Coverley's, N. 106. 

Chattity, the great point of honour in women, N. 99. 

Chearfulneſs of temper, how to be obtained and preſerved, N. 142. 

Children, wrong meaſures taken in the education of the Britiſh children, N. 157. 

Children in the Wood, a ballad, wherein to be commended, N. 85. 

Church-yard, the country Change on Sunday, N. 112. 

1 ſome contiderations on the reading of it, N. 147. The excel - 
lency of it, ibid. 

Compaſſion, the exerciſe of it would tend to leſſen the calamities of life, N. 163. 

Compliments in ordinary diſcourſe cenſured, N. 103. Exchange ot compliments, 135. 

Conde, Prince of, his face like that of an eagle, N. $6. 

Connecte, Thomas, a monk in the 14th century, a zealous preacher againſt the 
women's commodes in thoſe days, N. 98. 

Contentment, the utmoſt good we can hope for in this life, N. 163. 

Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with tov many compliments, N. 103. What pro- 
perly to be underſtood by the word Converſation, 143. 

Cottilus, his great equanimity, N. 143. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, he is ſomething of an humourift, N. 106. His choice of 
a chaplain, ibid. His management of his family, 107. His account of his 
anceſtors, x0g. Is forced to have every room in his houſe exorciled by his 
chaplain, 110. A great bencfactor to his church in Worceſterſhire, 112. in 
which he ſuffers no one to ſlcep but himfelf, ibid. He gives the Spectator an 
account of his amours, and character of his widow, 113, 118. The tre ph cs 
of his ſeveral exploits in the country, 115.. A great fox-hunter, 116. An 
inſtance of his good-nature, ibid. His averſion to confidents, 113. The man- 
ner of his reception at the aſſizes, 122. where he whiipers tlie judge in the car, 
ibid. His adventure when a ſchool-boy, 125. A man for the landed in- 
tereſt, 126. His adventure with ſome gipucs, 130. Rarely {ports near 11.3 
own ſeat, 131. 

Country, the charms of it, N. 118. Country gentieman and his wife, neigh- 
bours to Sir Roger, their different tempers deſcribed, 128. Country Sunday, 
the uſe of it, 112. Country wake delcribed, 161. 

Courage recommends a man to the female ſex more than any other quality, N. 5g. 
One of the chief topics in books of chivalry, ibid. Falle courage, ibid. Me + 
chanic courage, what, 152. | 

Cowley, his magnanimity, N. 114. 

Coxcombs, generally the women's favourites, N. 128. 


D. 
DEATH, the contemplation of it affords a delight mixed with terror and fr» 
row, N. 133. Intended for our relief, ibid. Leaths of einnent perivns 
the moſt improving paſſages in hiſtory, ibi. | 
Debt, the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, N. 82 
Decency, nearly related to virtue, N. 104. 
Demurrers, what fort of women ſo to be called, N. 89. EE. 
Devotion, the great advantage of it, N. 93. The mot ratural zelicf in cur af - 
fliftions, 163. | 
Dick Craſtin challengeth Tem Tulip, N. 91. Rs 
Diſappointments in love, the moſt difficult to be conquered of any other, N. 133 
Diſſenters, their canting way of reading, N. 147. 
Diſſimulation, the perpetual incoavenience of it, N 103. : 
1 Ducllin , 
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Duelling, a diſcour% again kt it, Number 84. Pharamond's edi againſt it, 97. 
Duration, the idea of :t how obtained according to Mr. Locke, N. 94. Different 
beings may entertain different notions of the ſame parts of duiation, ibid. 


E. 
E. DUCATION: an ill method obſerved in the educating our youth, N. 125. 
Eminent men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. 

Engliſhmen, the peculiar bleſfing of being born one, N. 135. The Spectator' s 
tpeculations upon the Englith tongue, ibid. Engliſh not naturally talkative, 
ibid. and 148. The Engliſh tongue adulterated, 16 5. 

E paminon. las, his honourable death, N. 133. 

Ephraim, the Quaker, the Spectator's fellow traveller in a ſtage- coach, N. 132. 
His reproct to a recruiting-officer in the ſame coach, ibid. and advice to him 
at theu parting, ibid. 

Equanimiiy; without it we can have no true taſte of life, N. 143. 

Equeſtrian order of ladies, N. 104. It's origin, ibid. 

Errors and prepoſſeſlions difficult to be avoided, N. 117. 

Eternity, a proipect of it, N. 159. 

F.ucrate, his conference with Pharamond, N. 84. 

F ucratia, her character, N. 144. 

Eudoſia, her character, N. 144. 

Eudoxus and Leontine, their friendſhip, and education of their children, N. 12 

E <crcile, the great benefit and neceſſity of bodily exercite, N. 116. 


F. 
ALSHOOD in man, a recommendation to the fair- ſex, N. 155. 


Famil es: the 11 meaſures taken by great families in the education of ch. 
younger lons, X. 108. 
Fan, the exerciſe of it, N. 102. 
t athion: men of faſhion, who, N. 151. 
Fauſtina the Empreſs, her notions of a pretty gentleman, N. 128. 
Female virtucs, which the molt ſhining, N. 81. 
Flavia, her mother's rival, N. g1. 
Flutter of the tan, the variety of motions in it, N. 102. 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, his moderation in point of politics, N. 226, 
Frugality, the tupport of generoſity, N. 107. 


G. 

GAMING, the — of it, N. 93. 

Glory, the love of it, N. 139. In what the perfection of it conſiſts, ibi l. 
Cenims, what properly a great one, N. 160. 
Gentry of England, generally ſpeaking, in debt, N. 82. 
Geography ot a jeſt ſettled, N. 138. 
Gigglers in church, reproved, N. 158. 
Giplics: an adventure between Sir Roger, the Spectator, and ſome gipſies, N. 230. 
Glaphyra, her ſtory out of Joſephus, N. 110. 
Gowul-breeding, the great revolution that has happened in that article, N. 119. 
Good-humour, the neceffity of it, N. 100. 


Good nature more agreeable in convertation than wit, N. 169. The neceſſity of 
it, ibid. Good-nature born with us, ibid. 

Grandmother: Sir Roger de Coverley's great, great, great grandmother's receipt 
tor an haſty-pudding and a white pot, N. 109. 


Great men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. Not truly known til 
lame years after their deaths, ibid. 


H. 
paANDSOME generally fantaſtical, N. 244. The Spectatos's liſt of 


fome handſome ladies, ibid. 
Harry Terſett and his lady, their way of living, N. 100. 
Hate: why a man ought nut to hate even his enemies, N. 125. 
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Head-dreſs, the moſt variable thing in nature, Number 98. Extraragantly high in 
the x4th century, ibid, With what ſucceſs attacked by a monk of that age, ibid. 

Heathen philoſopher, N. 159. 

Heirs and elder brothers frequently ſpoiled in their education, N. 123. 

Hiſtorian in converſation, who, N. 136. 

Honeycomb, Will, his knowledge of mankind, N. 105. His letter to the Specta - 
tor, 131. His notion of a man of wit, 151. His boaſts, ibid. His artifice, 1 <6, 

Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. And when to be exploded, ibid. ; 

Hunting, the uſe of it, N. 116. 


T. 
1 CHNEU MON, a great deſtroyer of crocodiles eggs, N. 2256 
Idols: coffee- houſe idols, N. 87. 
Immortality of the ſoul, arguments in proof of it, N. 111. 
Impertinents, ſeveral ſorts of them deſcribed, N. 148 and 168. 
Indigo the merchant, a man of prodigious intelligence, N. 136. 
Indiſpoſition; a man under any, whether real or imaginary, ought not to be ad- 
mitted into company, N. 143: 
Indolence, what, N. 100. 
Inſtinct, the power of it in brutes, N. 120. 
Irreſolution, from whence ariſing, N. 151. 


Iras's fear of poverty, and effects of it, N. 114. 


K. 
K* N NET), Dr. his account of the country wakes, N. 161. 
Knowledge, the purſuits of it long, but not tedious, N. 4. The oriy 
means to extend lite beyond it's natural dimenſions, ibid. 


L. 

L* BO UR; bodily labour of two kinds, N. 215. 

Laertes, his character in diſtinction from that of Irus, N. 114. 

Lancaſhire Witches, a comedy, cenſured, N. 141. 

Language, the Engliſh, much adulterated during the war, N. 175. 

Leoatine and Endoxus, their great friendſhip and advantages, N. 223. 

Letters to the Spectator. Frum Roſalinda, with a deſire to be admitted into the 
Ugly Club, N. 87; from T. T. complaining of the idols in coffee-houſes, ibid. 
from Philo-Britannicus on the corruption of tervants, 83; from Sam Honewse!!, 
$9; from Leonora, reminding the Spectator of the catalogue, g2; from B. P. 
concerning real ſorrow, 95; from Annabella, recommending the Bitkop dt 
Cambray s education of a daughter, ibid. from Tom Truity, 1 fervant, con- 
— an account of his life and ſervices, 96; from the matter of the fan- 
exercile, 102; from againſt the equeſtrian order of ladies, 104; from WII! 
Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverley, with a jack, 108; to the Spectwor fen 

complaining of the new petticoat, 127; from a lawyer an the cironit, 

with an account of the progreſs of the faſhions in the country, 129; from We 

Honeycomb, 231; from George Truſty, thanking the Spectator tor the gre! 

benefit he has received from his works, 134; from William Wiktacre, who de- 

fires his daughter may learn the exerciſe of the fan, ibid. from a profeſſed 1:1, 

136; from Ralph Valet, the faithful ſervant of a perverſe maſter, 137; from 

Patience G. ddy, the next thing to a lady's woman, ibid. from Lydia Novel!, 

complaining of her lover's conduct, x40; from R. D. concerning the corrupt 

taſte of the age, and the reaſous ot it, ibid. from Betty Santer about a wager, bid. 
from Parthenc pe, who is angry with the Speftator for meddling with the lad es 
petticaats, ibid. from upon drinking, ibid. from Rachel Baſto, concerning 
temale gameſters, ibid. from Partlienia, ibid. from — containing a reffecttan 
on acome dy called The Lancaſhire Witches, 141; from Andromache, complain - 
ing of the falſe notion of gallaniry in love, with ſome letters from her huthand 
to her, 142; from concerning wagerers, 145; from complaining ot 
impertinents in cottee-houtes, ibid. from complaining of an old bache- 
lor, ibid. from concerning the ſkirts in men's cons, ibid. from — 
on the reading the Common-Prayer, 147; from the Spectator to a daicing gut- 

4 L 3 law, 
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law, Number 148; fromthe ſame to a dumb viſitant, ii.id. to the Spectator from 
Silvia, a widow,defiring his advice in the choice of a huſband, 149 the Spectator 8 
anſwer, ibid. to the Spectator, from Simon Honeycomb, giving an account of 
his modetty, impudence, and marriage, 154; from an idol that kerps + coffee 
houſe, 155; from a beautiful milliner, complaining of her cuſtom- „ ibid. 
from with a reproof to the Spectator, 153; rom Concern 
the ladies viſitants, ibi.!. from complaining of the behaviows of h riong 
in church, ibid. fronm a woman's man, ibid. from with a defer rin 
of a country wake, 261; from Leonora, who had juſt Lott her jover 163 from 
: young officer to his father, 165; to the Spectator trom a culth-<bnuucr, 177; 
rom 


concerning the tyranny of ſchool-mattere, 168; fre I . a 
ſchool- boy at Richmond, ibid. from concerning unpertinents, ibid. 
from Iſauc Hedgediich, a poacher, ibid. 

Lewis of France, compared with the Czar of Muſcorvy, N. 139. 

L ye given, a great violation of the point of honour, N. gg. 

Lite ; in what manner our lives are ſpent, according to Seneca, N. 93. Life is 


not real hut when cheartul, 143. In what manner tobias wet, id. How 
to have a right enjoyment of it, ibid. A turvey of it inan . 125, 
Love, a paſhon never weil cured. N. 118. Nitural leve { bones more intenſe 


than in reaſonable creatures, 120. The gallantry of it on a very i tout, 142, 
Lore has nothing to do with Rate, 247. 


I. 


MACBETH, the incantations in that plav vindicated, N. r4r, 

Viahometans, a cuſtom among tnem, N. 85. 

Miles among the birds have on] y voices, N. 128. 

Man, variable 1a his temper, N. 162. 

Maurlborough, Jom Duke of, took tae French lines without bloodſhed, N. 1 39. 

Mar riage-life, always a vex2tious or happy condition, N. 149. | 

Muter, 2 good one, a prince in his family, N. 107, A complaint againſt fome 
ill maiters, 137. 

M-rah, her character, N. 144. 

Mirzah, the vifions of, N. 156. 

Mode: a ſtanding mode of dreis recommended, N. 129. 

Modeſty in men no ways acceptable to ladies, N. 1 54. 

Mourning: the ſigns of true mourning generally milunderſtood, N. gg. 


N. 


N IGRANILLA, a party lady, forced to patch on the wrong ſide, N. $1, 
+ " Nutmeg of Delight, one of the Perſian Emperor's titles, N. 160, 


O. 


O SCURIT , the only defence againſt reproach, N. ror. 
Oeconomy, wherein compared to gogd- breeding, N. 114. 
Omniamante, her character, N. 144. 


P. 


PAMPHILIO, a good maſter, N. 137, 

Parties: an inſtance of the malice of parties, N. x25. The diſmal effects 
of a furious party-fpirit, ibid, It corrupts both our morals and judgment, ibid. 
and reigns more in the country than town, 126. Party patches, 81. Party 
ſcrihblers reproved, 125. 

Paſſions of the fan, a treatiſe for the uſe of the author's ſcholars, N. 102. 

* who ſo to be reputed, N. 105. The book pedant the moſt ſupportable, 
ibid. 

Pericles, his advice to the women, N. 81. 

Perſians, their inſtitution of their youth, N. gg. 

Perticoat, a complaint againſt the hoc p petiicoat, N. 127. Seyeral con jecturcs 
2pc2 it, ibid, Compared to an Egyptian temple, ibid. 


Pharamond, 
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Pharamond, ſome account of him and his favourite, Number $4, His edit 
againſt duels, 97. 

Phocion, his behaviour at his death, N. 133. 

Phy ſiognomy, every man in ſome degree matter of that art, N. 86. 

Place and precedency more conteſted among women of an interior rank than ladies 
of quality, N. 119. 

Plato, his notion of the ſonl, N. go. Wherein, according to him and his fol- 
lowers, the puniſhment of a voluptuous man conſiſts. ibid. 

Pleature, when our chief purſuit, diſappoints itſelf, N. 151. The deceitfulneſs 
of pleaſure, ibid. 

Pontignan, Montteur, his adventure with two women, N. go. 

Poltcrity, it's privilege, N. 101. 

Poverty, the inconveniencies and mortifications uſually attending it, N. 150. 

Prejudice, the prevalency of it, N. 101. 

Procruſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. 

Pr ;vidence, demonſtrative arguments for it, N. 120. 

Puniſhments in {:hovls dulapproved, N. 157. 


R. 


R © ASO, not to be found in brutes, N. 120. 
Rilling, a healthy exerciie, N. 125. 
Rival Nlother, the firſt part of her itory, N. gr. 
Roman and Sine ladies, ther example recommended to the Britiſh, N. 81. 
Roſalina, a tamous whig partizan, her mistortune, N. $1. 


8. 


8 CHOOLMAS TEN, the ignorance and undiſcerning of the generality of 
them, N. 157, 168. 

Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a hoy, N. 157. 

Sentry, his account of a ſoldier's lite, N. 152. 

Servants, the general corruption of their manners, N. 88. Aſſume their maſters 
title, ibid. Some good among the many bad ones, 96. Influenced by the ex- 
ample of their ſuperiors, ibid. and 107. The great merit of ſome ſervants in 
all ages, 107. The hard condition of many ſervants, 137. 

Shakeſpeare, wherein inimitable, N. 141. 

Sincerity, the great want of it in converſation, N. 103. 

Sloven, a character affected by ſome, and for what reaton, N. 150. The folly and 
antiquity of it, ibid. 

Snuff. box, the exerciſe of it, where taught, N. 138. 

Socrates, his behaviour at his execution, N. 133. His ſpeech to his judges, 146. 

Soldiers, when men of ſenſe, of an agreeable converſation, N. 152. 

Sorrow, the outward ſigns of it very fallacions, N. 95. 

Soul, the immortality ct it evidenced from f-verali provfs, N. 111. 

Spectator, his inquiſitive temper, N. 85. His account of himſelt and his works 
to be written three hundred years hence, 101. His great modeſty, ibid. He 
accompanies Sir Roger de Coverley into the country, 106. His exerciſe when 

dung, 115. He goes with Sir Roger a hunting, 116. and to the aſſizes, 122. 
His adventure with a crew of gipites, 130. The ſeveral opinions of him in the 
country, 132. His return to London, and fellow-travellers in the ſtage- coach, 
132. His ſoliloquy upon the ſudden and unexpected death of a a 133. 

Spirits, the appearance of them not fabulous, N. 110. 

Squeezing the hand, by whom firſt uſed in making love, N. 109. 

Story- tellers, their ridicuious punctuality, N. 138. 


T. 
TASTE, corrupt, of the age, to what attributed, N. 140. 


Tears, net always the fign of true ſorrow, N. 95. 
Theodontus and Conſtantia, their adventures, N. 164. 
Time, our ill uſe of it, N. 93. The Spectator's direction how to ſpend it, ibid. 
Tom Touchy, a quarrellome fellow, N. 322, 
Tom 
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Tom Tulip, 4 by Dick Craſtin, Number 91. Flies into the country, ibid. 
Truepenny, Jack, firangely good-natured, N. 82. 


V. 
VXATETUDINARIANS in ſociety, who, N. roo. Not to be admitted 


into company, but on conditions, 143. 

Vapours in women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 175. 

Varilas, his chcarſuinets and good humour make him generally acceptable, N. 
too. 

Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded on the Platonic philoſophy, N. go. 

Virtue, the exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. It's influence, ibid. It's near 
relation to decency, 194. 

Volumes; the advantage an awhor receives of publiſhing luis works in volumes 
rather than in ſingle pieces, N. 24. 

Uranius, his great compoture of toul, N. 143. 

W.. 
W AGF RING diſputants cxpoſe, N. 14. 
Wine, Niall, a notorious witch, N. 117. 

Widow, (ue) ler mar ner of capt.vating Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 113. Her 
behavionr at the min of her cauſe, thi. Her artifices and beauty, ibid. Tos 
deſperate a ſcholar for a country gentleman, ibid. Her reception of Sir Roger, 
ibid. whoin the helped to ſome tanſy in the eye of all the countiy, id. She 
has been the death of feveral foxes, 115. S.r Roger's opinion of her, that (tie 
either deſigns to mai ry, or ſhe docs not, 118. 

William and Betty, a ſhort acconut of their amonrs, N. 118. 

Wimble, Will, his letter to Sir Roger de Covericy, N. tos. His character, ibid. 
His converſation with the Spectator, ibid. a man of ceremony, 119. thinks 
tne Spectator a fanatic, 126. and fears he has killed a man, 131. 

VV me, not proper to be drunk by every one that can ſwallow, N. 140. 

Women, the Engliſh, excel ali other nations in beauty, N. 81. Signs of thei, 
improvement under the Spectator's hand, 92. The real commendation of a 
woman, what, 95, and 104. Their pains in all ages to adorn the outſide ot 
their heads, 98. More gay in their nature than men, 123. Not pleated with 
modeſty in men, 154. Their ambition, 176. 

Woman's man deſcribed, N. 155. His nec: ſary qualifications, ibid, 

World, the preſent, a nurſery for the next, N. 111. 


VOLUME THxuzs THIRD. 


A. 


+ au of lovers, death in love, Number 241. How to be made ea, 

ibid. 

Abſtinence, the benefits of it, N. 195. 

Accompts, their great uſcfulneſs, N. 174. 

Acoſta, his anſwer to Limborch touching the muitiplicity of ceremonies in the 
Jewiſh religion, N. 213. 

Action, a threefold diviſion of our actions, N. 213. No right judgment to be 
made of them, 174. 

Admiration, one of the moſt pleaſing paſſions, N. 237. 

Adverſity, no evil in it{elf, N. 237. 

Advertiſement from Mr. Sly the haberdaſher, N. 137. About the lottery-ticket, 
191. 

Ambition, by what to be meaſured, N. 188. Many times as hurtful to the 


Princes 
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princes who are led by it as the people, Number 200. Moſt men ſubie&t to it, 
219, 224. Of ule when rightly directed, 219. 
Annihilation, by whom defired, N. 210. The moſt abje& of wiſhes, ibid. 
Apes, what women fo called, and deſcribed, N. 244. 
Apollo's temple on the top of Leucate, by whom frequented, and for what pur- 
poſe, N. 223. 
Apothecary, his employment, N. 198. 
Appetites, ſooner moved than the patfions, N. 208. 
Argument, rules for the management ot one, N. 197. Argumentum Baſilinum, 
what, 239. Socrates his way of arguing, ibid. In what manner managed by 
ſtates and communities, ibid. 
Argus, his qualifications and employments under Juno, N. 2 59. 
2 letters, ſome account of them, N. 238. 
Ariſtotle, the inventor of fvliogilm, N. 2 39. 
Atheiſts great zealots, N. 185. and bigots, ibid. Their opinions downright ron- 
lenſc, ibid. ö 
B. a 
B AWD YT- HO US Es frequented by wite men, not out of wantonneſs but 
ttratagem, N. 190 
Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, N. 232. 
Boileau cenſured, and for what, N. 209. 
Butts: the adventure ot a butt ou the water, N. 175. 


E. 
CAPRICE often acts in the place of reaſon, N. 197. 
Caitihian. The itory of a Caitilnn hutband and is wife, N. 193. 
Charles the Great, his behaviour to his lecre<tary, who had debauched his daughter, 
N. 181. 
Children, the unnaturalneſs in mothers of making them ſuck a ffrange1's milk, 
N. 246. 
Chineſe, the puniſhment among them for parrichle, X. 129. 
Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of it's articl-s, and exculency of it's duArines, 
N. 186, 213. 
Club. The She Romp Club, N. 217. T7-icthods obleved by that club, ibid. 
Club- law, a convincing argument, N. 229. 
Coffee-houſc 0.tputes, N. 197. 
Comfort, what, and where tound, N. 196. 
Conqueſts, th- vanity of them, N. 180. 
Conſtancy in ſufferings, the excellency of it, N. 237. 
Cordeliers, their ſtory of St. Francis their founder, N. 245. 
Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkab:cinitance ot the benefit of temperance, N. 196. 
Coverley, Sir Koger de, a ditpute between him and Sir Andrew Freeport, N. 174. 
Cowards naturally impudent, N. 221. 
Credulity in women infamous, N. 190. 
Cries of London require tome regulation. N. 282. 
Cunning, the accompliſliment c! wiiom, N. 225. 
Curioſity, one of the ſtrungeſt and moit lifting of our appetites, N. 237. 
Cynzas, Pyrrhus's chief minilter, his handicme reproot to that privice, N. 300, 


D. 
DEBAUCHEE, his pleaſure is that or a deſtroyer, N. 199. 


Dedications, the abſurdlity of them in general, N. 188. 

Devotion: à man 18 dittinguiſheet rom brutes by devotion more than by 
reaſon, N. 201. The ercrs into which it often levis us, ibid. The no- 
tions the moit re hn ed imong ine heathens had of it, 207, Socrates's model cf 
devouons, EA, 

D:{content, to what ofter ging, N. 214. 

U::creton an vnde. agent of Pro! idence, X 
W's 


* 
it. 
#4 


Diſtinguiſned from cunning, 


Diilinction, 


Diſtinction, the deſire of it implanted in our nature, and why, Number 224. 
Doctor in Moorfields, his contrivance, N. 193. NED 

Dorigny, Monſieur, his piece of the Transfiguration excellent in it's kind, N. 226, 
Drinking, a rule preicribed for it, N. 195. 

Dutch, their ſaying of a man that happens to break, N. 174. 


E. 
Þ PUCATION, the benefits of a good one, and neceſſity of it, N. 215. The 


&r't thing to be taken care of in education, 224. : 
E >in!ar*, ſecretary to Charles the Great, his adventure and marriage with that 
Emperor's daughter, N. 181. 
Frihuſaſn, the mifcry of it, N. 201. 
Vnictetng, his allufion on human life, N. 219. 
Lpitaph of x charitable man, N. 177. 
ramus wiiited by a parcel of Trojans, N. 239. 
I lite generally prirchaſed by the flower part of mankind, N. 222. 
Fromm, appropriates 2 tenth part of his eftate to charitable uſes, N. 277. 
© Evremont, his endeavours to palliate the Roman ſuperſtitions, N. 21 3 
Trercite, the moſt eſtectuaſ phyhc, N. 195. 
F.x Pencer, oftener proportioned to our expectations than poſſeſſions, N. 191. 
Eyes, a diſſertation on them, N. 250. 
F. 
F ABLE: of he antiquity of fables, N. 183. Fable of Pleaſure and Pain, ibid. 
Face, a g oο one a fetter of recommendation, N. 22. 
F ne divided into three different ſpecies, N. 218. 
Fathion : a ſocicty propoted to be erected for the inſpection of faſhions, N. 175. 
Fits: the gluttony of our modern feaſts, N. 193. 
F. mali literature in want of a regulation, N. 242. 
Female oratory, the excellency of it, N. 247. 
Foih'e, Sir Jeoftry, a kind Keeper, N. 190. 
Funchal, citeemed an organ of ſpeech, N. 231. 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, his defence of merchants, N. 174. Divides his time be- 
twixt his buſineſs and picature, 232. His opinion of beggars, ibid. 


G. 


aw 
8 ERMANIC Us, his taſte of true glory, N, 238. 
Giving and forgiving, two different things, N. 189. 
Glory, how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. 
Good-nature, a moral virtue, N. 277. An endleſs ſource of pleaſure, 196, Good- 
nature and chearfulneſs, the two great ornaments of virtue, N. 243. 
Greeks, a cuſtom practiſed by them, N. 189. 
Greeks and Trojans, who fo called, N. 239. 
Grinning ; a grinning prize, N. 137. 


H. 


HAB ITS, different, ariſing from different profeſſions, N. 197. 
Hardneſs of heart in parents towards their children moſt inexcuſable, N. 187, 
Henpeck d: the henpeck'd huſband deſcribed, N. 179. 
Herod and Mariamne, their ſtory from Joſephus, N. 171. 
Heteroptic, who ſo to be called, N. 250. 
Honours in this world under no regulation, N. 219. 
Hopes and fears neceſſary paſſions, N. 224. 
Huſbands, an ill cuſtom among them, 178. 


Hypocriſy, the honour and juſtice done by it to religion, N. 243. 


J. 
1 DOLAT RL, the offspring of miſtaken devotion, N. 211. 
Jealouſy deſcrived, N. 270. How to be allayed, 171. An exquiſite tor- 


ment, 178, 
Jeaghe!s, 
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Jezebels, who fo called, Nun. ber 175. 

JIlI-natvre an imitator of zeal, N. 185. 

Tilts deſcr.bed, N. 187. 

Imma the daughter of Charles the Great, her ſtoryyN. 181. 
Immortality of the ſoul, the benefits ariſing from a conteniplat on of it, N. 220. 
Impudence recommended by ſome as good- breeding, N. 231. | 

Infidelity, another term for ignorance, N. 186. 

Inquiſitive tempers expoled, N. 233. 

Intereſt often a promoter of perſecution, N. 125. 

Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle to the Athenians, N. 257. 


K. 
K1TTyY, a famcus town-girl, N. 187. 


I. 
{ACE DE MONIANS, their delicacies in their ſenſe of glory, N. 188. 
A form of prayer uled by them, 207. 

Lapirius, his great generofity, N. 248. 

Latin of great uſe in a country auditory, N. 221. 

Laughter a counterpoile to the tplern, N. 249. What ſort of perſons the moſt 
accompliſhed to raile it, ibid. A poctical figure of Laughter out of Milton, 
ibid. 

Letters to the Speftator. From ——, with a complaint againſt a Jezehel, N. 175. 
From ——, who had been nonpluſſed by a Butt, ibid. From Jack Modiſh of 
Exeter, about faſhions, ibid. From Nathaniel Heurooſt, a henpeck'd hufſ- 
band, 176. From Ceiinda about jealouty, 178. From Martha Houſewife to 
her huſband, ibid. Io the Spectator from „ with an account of a whiſt- 
ling-match at the Bath, 179. From Philarithmus, ditplaying the vanity of 
Lewis XIV's conqueits, 180. From who had married herſelf without 
her father's conſent, 131. From Alice 'Threadneedle againtt wenching, 182. 
From — in the rcuni-houſe, ibid. From concerning Nicholas Hart, 
the annual fleeper, 184. From Charles Yellow againit jilts, 187. From a 
gentleman to a lady, to whom he had formerly been a lover, and by whom he 
had been highly commented, 188. From a tather to his fon, 189. To the 
Spectator, from Rebecca Nettletop, 4 town- lady, 100. From Eve Afterday, 
who deſires to be kept by the Spect tor, ibi l. From a bawdy-houſe inhabi- 
tant complaining of tome of their viſitors, ibid. From George Goſling, about 
a ticket in the lottery, 191. A letter of conſolation to a young gentleman who 
has lately lott his father, hid. Lo the Spectator, from an hutband complain- 
ing of an heedleſs wife, 194. From —— complaining of a fantaſtical friend, 
ibid. From J. B. with advice to the Spectator, 196. From Biddy Loveleſs, 
who is enamoured with two young gentlemen at once, ibid. From Statira to 
the Spectator, with one to Orcondates, 199. From Suſan Civil, a ſervant to 
another lady, defiring the Spectator's remarks upon voluntary counſellors, 202. 
From Thomas Smoky, ſervant 16 a paſſionate maſter, ibid. From a baſtard, 
complaining of his condition as ſuch, 203. From Belinda to the Sothades, 204. 
Frem J. D. to his coquette miſtreſs, ibid, From a lady to a gentleman, con- 
telling her love, N. 204. From angry Phillis to her lover, ibid. From a lady 
to her huſband, an officer in Spain, ibid. To the Spectator from Belinda, 
complaining of a female ſeducer, 205. From a country clergyman againſt an 
affected ſinging of the ptalms in church, ibid. From Robin Goodfellow, con- 
taining the correction of an errata in Sir William Templc's rule for drinking, 
ibid. From Mary Meanwell about vifting, 208. Frem a ſhopkeeper with 
thanks to the Spectator, ibid. From a lover with an hue and-cry after his 
mittreſs's heart, ibid. From J. D. concerning the immortality of the foul, 
210, From Nleliſſa, who has a drone to her huſband, 211. From Barnaby 
Erittle, whoſe wife is a filly, ibid. From Joſiah Henpeck, who is married to 
2 grimalkin, hid. From Martha Tempeſt, complaining of her witty huſband, 
ind, From Antony Freeman rhe henpecked, 212. From Tom Meggot, giv- 
iog the Spectator an account of the ſucceſs of Mr. Freeman's lecture, N. 216. 
Fiem Kut Terinigant, giving an account of the Romps- club, 217. From 
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complaining of his indelicate miſtreſs, Number 217. From Suſanna Froſt, an old 
maid, ibid. From A. B. a parſon's wife, ibid. From Henrietta to her un- 
acious lover, 220. To the Spectator from — on falſe wit, ibid. From 
D. concerning ſalutation, ibid. From —, enquiring the reaſon why 
men of parts are not the beſt managers, 222. From ZEiculapius about the 
lover's leap, 227. From Athenais and Davyth ap Shenkyn on the fame ſub- 
ject, ibid. From W. B. the projector of the pitch-pipe, 228. From —— 
on education, 230. From —— on the awe which attends tome ſpeakers in 
public afſemblies, 231. From Philonous on free-thinkers, 234. From — 
on marriage, and the hutband's conduct to his wife, 236. From Trittiſſa, 
who is married to a fool, ibid. From T. S. complaining of ſome people's be- 
haviour in divine ſervice, ibid. From —— with a letter tranſlated from Ari- 
ſtænetus, 238. From a citizen in praiſe of his benefactor, 240. From Ruſtic 
Sprightly, a country gent]eman, * oh of a faſhion intreduced in the 
country by a courtier newly arrived, ibid. From Charles Eaſy, refieRing on 
the behaviour of a ſort of beau at Philaſter, ibid. From Aſteria on the abtence 
of lovers, 241. From Rebecca Ridinghood, complaining of an ili-bred fel- 
low-traveller, 242. From on a poor weaver in Spitalfields, ibid. From 
Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned nieces, ibid. From on 
Raphael's cartons, 244. From Conſtantia Field, on the ninth ſpec.es of 
women called apes, ibid. From Timothy Doodle, a great lover f blind- 
man's buff, 245. From J. B. on the ſeveral ways of confolation made uſe of 
by abſent lovers, ibid. From Troilus, a declared enemy to the Greek, ibid. 
From — on the nurſing of children, 246. From T. B. being a diſſertation 


on the eye, 250. From Abraham Spy, on a new invention of perſpective- 
glaſſes for the uſe of ſtarers, ibid. ; per 


Lovers of great men, animadverted upon, N. 193. 

Levity of — the effects of it, 2 8 

Lie: ſeveral ſorts of lies, N. 234. | 

Life, to what compartd in the Scriptures, and by the heathen philoſophers, N. 
219. The preſent life a ſtate of probation, 237. 

Logic of kings, what, N. 239. 

Lottery, ſome diſcourſe on it, N. 191. 

Love: the tranſport of a virtuous love, N. 199. 

Lover's-leap, where ſituated, N. 225. An eifectual cure for love, 227. A ſhort 
hiſtory of it, 233. 

Luxury: the luxury of our modern meals, N. 195. 


M. 

MAEVOLTO, his character, N. 238. 

Maple, Will, an impudent lihertine, N. 203. 

Man, the merrieit ſpecies of the creation, N. 249. The mercenary practice cf 
men in the choice of wives, 196. 

> lerchants, of great bene fit to the public, N. 174. 

Mill, to make verſes, N. 220. 

Mirth in a man ought always to be accidental, N. 196. 

Modeſty and felf-denial frequently attended with unexpected bleſſings, N. 206. 
Modeſty the contrary of ambition, ibid. A due proportion of modeſty requi- 
fite to an orator, 231. The excellency of modeſty, ibid. Vicious modeſty, 
what, ibid. Misfortunes to which the modeſt and in ocent are often expoſcd, 242. 


Mothers juſtiy reproved for not nurſing their own children, N. 246. 
Motto, the effects of an handlome one, N. 221. 


Much cry, but little wool, to whom applied, N. 251. 


N, 
N 1CHOLAS Hart, the annnal ſleeper, N. 184. 


Nurſes: the frequent iaconveniencies of hired nurſes, N. 246. 


O 


999 8 of children to their parents the baſis of all government, 
* 1 9. 

Opportunites to be carefully avaided by the fair-ſex, N. 198. 

Order nevellury to Le kept up in the world, N. 219. 


PARENTS 


eee 
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P. 
PARE NTS naturally fond of their own children, Number 192. 

Paſſions : the various operations of the paſſions, N. 215. The ſtrange dif- 
orders bred by our paſſions when not regulated by virtue, ibid. It is not to 
much the bulineſs of religion to extinguiſh, as to regulate our paſſions, 224. 

Patrons and clients, a diſcourſe on them, N. 214. Worthy patrons compared 
to guardian angels, ibid. 

22 the only riches of a country, N. 200. 

Perſians, their notion of parricide, N. 189. 

Philoſophers, why longer - lived than other men, N. 195. 

Phocion, his notion i; pular applauſe, N. 188. 

Phyſic, the ſubſtitute of exerciſe or tem N. 195. 

Pictures, witty, what pieces ſo called, N. 244. 

Piety an ornament to human nature, N. 201. 

Pitch-pipe, the invention and uſe of it, N. 228. 

Plato, his account of Socrates's behaviour the morning he was to die, N. 183. 

Pleaders, few of them tolerable company, N. 197. 

Pleaſure and Pain, a marriage propoſed between them and concluded, N. £82. 

Poll, a way of arguing, N. 249. 

Popular applauſe, the vanity of it, N. 188. 

Praiſe, a generous mind the molt ſenſible of it, N. 238. 

Pride: a man crazed with pride a mortifying ſight, N. 2or. 

Procureſs, her trade, N. 205. 

Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fables, N. 283. 

Proſperity, to what compared by Seneca, N. 237. 

Providence, not to be ſathomed by reaſon, N. 237. 


Q 
QuarirTy, is either of fortune, body, or mind, N. 219. 


R. 

RAC K, a knotty ſyllogiſm, N. 239. 

Raphael's cartons, their effect upon the SpeRator, N. 226. 244. 

Readers divided by the Spectatot into the Mercurial and Saturnine, N. 159. 

Reputation, a ſpecies of fame, N. 218. The ſtability of it, if well founded, ibid. 

Ridicule the talent of ungenerous tempers, N. 249 The two great bianches of 
ridicule in writing, ibid, 

S, 

QALAMAND ERS, an order of ladies deſcribed, N. 198. 

Sappho, an excellent poeteſs, N. 223. Dies for love of Phaon, ibid. - Her 
hymn to Venus, ibid. A fragment of her's tranſlated into three different lan- 
ages, 229. 

Satiriſts, bett inſtru us in the manners of their reſpective times, N. 209. 

Schoolmen, their aſs-caſe, N. 191. How applied, ibid. 

Self-denial, the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 248. 

Self-love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. 

Sentry, his diſcourſe with a young wrangler in the law, N. 197. 

Shows and diverſions lie properly within the province of the Spectator, N. 235- 

Simonides, his ſatire on women, N. 209. : ; 

Sly, the haberdaſher, his advertiſement to young tradeſmen in their laſt year of 
appreuticeihip, N. 127. ; 

Socrates, his notion of pleaſure and pain, N. 183. The effect ef his temperance, 
195. His inſtructions to his pupil Alcibiades in relation to a prayer, 207. A 
catechetical method of arguing introduced firſt by him, N. 239. Inſtruct - 

ed in eloquence by a woman, 247. 

Sorites, what fort of figure, N. 239. 

S pectator, his artifice to engage his different readers, N. 179. The character 
given of him in his own preſence at a coffee - houſe near Aldgate, 218. 

Specch, the ſcveral organs of ii, N. 231. 

Spy, the miſchief of one in a family, N. 202, 

FD &- State 
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State, future, the refreſh ments a virtuous perion enjoys in proſpect and contem- 
plation of it, Number 186. 

Stores of Providence, what, N. 248. 

Strife, the ſpirit of it, N. 197. 

Sun, the firit eve of coniequence, N. 255. 

Superiority reduced to the notion of quality, N. 219. To be founded only on 
merit and virtue, 202. 

Superſtition, an error ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, N. 201. Superſtition 
Rath ſomething in it deſtructive to religion, 213. 


'S 
1 i ALENTS ought to be valued according as they are applied, N. 172. 
Tatte, corrupt, of the age, to what attributed, N. 208. 
Temperance the belt preicrvative of health, N. 195. What kind of temperance 
the beſt, ibi. 
Temple, Sir William, his rule fer drinking, N. 105. 
Ten, called by the Platonic writers the compleat number, N. 221. 
Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. 
Trade, trading and landed intereſt ever jarring, N. 174. 
Tradition of the Jews concerning Moles, N. 237. 
Trantinigration, what, N. 211. 


Trunk-maker, a great man in the upper-gallery in the play-houſe, N. 235 


; £ 
VIRTUE, the molt reaſonahle and genuine ſource of honour, N. 219. Oi - 
beautiful nature, 243. The great ornaments of it, ibid. To be efteeme- 
zn a fee, ibid. 
W. 
IV HIS by LIN Ge Hatch detcribed, N. 179. 
Wite, ho muh preferable to a miſtrels, N. 199. 
ſe men and tools, the die nes betten them, N. 225. 
Wit: the many art fets and mo des of falls wit, N. 220. 


Women: laing wormun, their practices expeled, N. 182. Women great ere 
tors, 222 


Y AWNING, a Ciniſtmas zumbet, N. 179. 
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FOLUAE THE-FOURTHE 


A. 
CADENY rar polities, Number 255, The regulations of it, &c. ibi. 
4 \ 
Age. 


* * 4 ' * — 
Almviong ent- it ed, N. 2 86. 
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32. io a well-ſpent youth, N. 260. 
Agreewle man, who, N. 2880. 


Ambinon, never fs tro, N. 276. Theent of it, 255. The effects of it is 


! - T a od OY POE <0 py * 6 . N 
the mind, N. 2356. Suhfects us fo mant troubles, 257. The true object 


of a iautabic umbiton, . 
Arpentes the ;ncumbrunces of ci ave, N. 260. 
Arittotic, his definition or an wmre zetien in an epic poem, N. 267, His ſenſe 

of the g rentneis of the action in 2 poeins his method of examining an epic poem, 

273. An cherten of tent ernic's, ibi! . One of the beſt logicians in the 

„l, 204. I ehen gta p em, 29 Anylir ef his oblervations, ibid. 

Mis obtervntion on the fable of u EPIC poem, 315. 


n. N. 28. 
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B. 
BE AU's head, the diſſection of one, Number 275. 
Beauty in a virtuous woman makes her more virtuous, N. 462, 
Bills of mortality, the uſe of them, N. 289. 
Boccalini, his animadverſions upon critics, N. 201. 


| 6g 

C- ZES AR, Julins, a frequent ſaying of his, N. 256. 

6 alamitics, the merit of luffering patiently under them, N. 312. 

Camilus, his deportinent to his fon, N. 263. 

Canidia, an antiquated beauty deſcribed, N. zor. 

Capacities of children not duly regarded in their education, N. 305. 

Cenſor of marriages, N. 308. 

3 darity-chauls, great inſtances of a public ſpirit, N. 294. 

(lavius, provme mcapable of any other ttudies, became a celchrated mathemati- 
Cling N. 3 327 ; 
Lomparitons in Homer and >liton, Gelended by Monſieur Boilcau againſt R lon 
beur Perrault, N. 303. 

Coquette's heart d:ſte ctect. N. 281. 

Coverlcy, Sir Roger de, his return to town, and converſation with the SpeRtator 
in Gray's Inn walks, N. 269. His intended generotity to his widow 245 
Courtihip, the pleatariteit part ot a man's lite, N. 261. b 5 

Credit undone with a winter, X. 329. 

Criminal love, ſome acronnt of the ttate ot it, N. 274. 

Critics, the qualities rcquiuts to a goud one, N. 29 


D. 
TIJEATH: deaths of eminent per{un3, the molt wmproving pul, ges in lilkorr 
N. 289. . 
Deccncys A related to virtue, N. 292. 
%en¹α,οꝗ,ů̊ t behavionr, generally trantgretiedl, N. 292. 
Heucacy; the difference betwixt a truc And falle 3 » N. 286. The ſtandard 


of it, bids 
Depender.ts, obiects of computſion, N. 282. 
Dutre:t Mother, a nr tragedy, ECOL deU by the Spectator, N. 299, 


F.. 
* n þ * i * *23 v* 1 ir * »a — 1 . ? . 
þ A ING, drinking, an leepeng, with ns SCnerauly of peoe, 2 1 titre 


important article of life, N. 317. he 
F-tucation; whether the education at a public ichool, or under a private tutor, be 
to be preferred, N. 513. Inc advantage of 2 public education, wick. g 
Elizabeth, Queen, her medal on he defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, X. 293. 
Emilia, an exccil-nt woman, her character, N. zog. n 
4 


Envy; the abtorience ot envy, @ certain note us 4 great mind, N 2 


E vcs; 


the * julluence of the Eve inſtance: 1 1c vera! 24 2 Lis. N. 252. 
F. 
1 of 2 drop of water, N. 293. 
Fame, the diiiculty of „btaining and preſerving it, N. 25 
nienc;es attending the d{tirc of it, bid. 
Fop, what ſort of peilons deierve that charadter, N. 289, 
Fortune often unjuitly comptained of, N. 282. To be controlled by noth.ng but 
infinite witdom, N. 29; 
Fortune-ltetlers, w ho they are that ict up for ſuch, N. 311. Dittinguiſued from 
tortunc-hunter*, 1. 
Fribblers, who, N. 238. 


- The imconve- 


Ls 


G. 
Q IF Ts of fortune, mare valued thin they onght to he, N. 2 294. 
Governmen vrhat ferm of it the moſt rentenuhle, N. 287. 
Gracetuinets of action „ the excellency of it, N. 292. 
Grecks and Romans, the gitt:rent method? odtervid by them in the education t 
their caildren, 3 313. 
HOMER Z 
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H. 
H OMER's excellence in the multitude and variety of his characters, Number 
273. He degenerates ſometimes into burleſque, 279. 
Honeycomb, Will, his great inſight in:o gallantry, N. 265. His application to 
rich widows, N. 311. 
Hoods, coloured, a new invention, N. 265. 


I. 
ANE, Mrs. a great pickthank, N. 272. 
l läleneſs, a great diſtemper, 316. 
eſuits, their great ſagacity in diſcovering the talent of a young ſtuden:, N. 30. 
Indolence an enemy to virtue, N. 306. 
Journal, a week of a deceaſed citizen's journal prefented by Sir Andrew Freepor! 
to the Spectator's club, N. 317. The uſe of ſuch a journal, ibid. 
Irus; the great artifice of Irus, N. 264. 


K. 
K NowWLEDCE, the main ſources of it, N. 287. 


LLAPYLOVE, Bartholomew, N to the Spectator, 334. 

Letters to the Spectator. From Mary Heartfree, deſcribing the powerful et- 
ſects of the eye, N. 252. From Barbara Crabtree, to know if the may not 
make uſe of a cudgel on her ſot of a huſband, ibid. From a lawyer whoſe wife 
is a great orator, ih. From Lia to Harriot, a lady newly married, 254. 
Harriot's anſwer, ibid. To the Spectator, from a gentleman in love wit. « 
b:auty without fortune, ibid. From Ralph Crotchet for 2 Theatre of Eate to 
be erefted, 258. From Mr. Clayton, &c. ibid. From Jack Afterdav, an 
old bachelor, who is grown dead to all other pleatures but that of being worth 
50 0:01. 200. From a lover, with an imclote letter to his humourſome mit- 
wets, ibid. From a father diſcourſing on the relative duties betwixt parents 
and their children, 263. From a mother to her undlutiful fon, ibid. The 
fon's anſwer, ibid. To the Spectator, from Richard Eſtcourt, with one in- 
cloſed from Sir Roger de — 264. From James Eaſy, who had his not 
abuſed in the pit, 268. From A. B. on the mercenary views of perſons when 
they marry, ibi:l, From Anthony Gape, who had the misfortune to run his 
noſe again!t a poſt, while he was ſtaring at a beauty, ibid. From about 
the new-t.(hioned hoods, ibid. From one at Oxtord in love with Patetia, 
ibid. From Tom Trippit, on a Greek quotation in a former Spectator, 271. 
From C. D. on Sir Roger's return to town, ibid. From S. T. who has a 
ſhow in a box of a man, a woman, and a horſe, ibid. From Cleanthes, com- 
plaining of Mrs. Jane, an old maid, and 2 pickthaik, N. 272. From — 
with an incloſed letter from a bawd to a noble lord, 274. From Frank Courtly, 
reproving the Spectator for ſome freedonis he had taken, 276. From Celia, in 
cenſed at a gentleman, who had named the words Luſty Fellow in her preſence, 
ibid. From Pucella, kept by an old bachelor, ibid. From Hezekiah Bro:d- 
brim, accuſing the Spettator for not Keeping his word, ibid. From Tera- 
minta on the arrival of a Naiamoite!le completely dreſſed from Paris, 277. 
From Betty Crols ſtitch the owner of Mladamoiſelle, ibid. From a ſhop-kerpcr 
whole wife is too learned for him, 228. From Florinda, who writes for the 
Spectator's advice, in the choice ct a huſband, after ſhe is married, 11, 
From Clayton, &c. on the fame ſubject witii then former letter, ibid. Fron 
Jenny Simper, complaining of the clerk of the pariſh who has overdeckt the 
church with greens, 292. From the clerk in bis own juſtification, 28. 
From — concerning falſe dolicicy, 286. From Phitobrunc of Cambridge, in 
quiring which is the matt berur ful, 4 tar or a brown complexion, ibid. From 
NVlelamin on mile filts,. 288. From Feier Motteux, who hom an author 15 
turned dealer, ibid. From George Powel, who is to play the part of Oreſtes. 
Mm 4 new trageds cal d the Diftreſt Mother, 290. From Sophia, to know it 
the went mn im the tau in ihe Park with a ert tace W 4 the Spectator, ibicl 
Tu- dh Staten 's t t, ibd, Te the Spectator hom Jezebel, a woman pus 
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and proud, Number 292. From Joſiah Fribble on pin- money, 295. From J. M. 
adviſing the Spectator to prefix no more Greek mottoes to his papers, 296. From 
Aurelia Careleſs, concerning the uſe of the window in a beautiful lady, ibid. 
From Euphues deſiring the Spectator's advice, ibid. From Suſannah Love 
bane, againſt lampooners, ibid. From Charity Froſt, ibid. From John Trot, 
ibid. From Chaititv Loveworth, n the general notion men have of the other 
ſex, 298. From 8. John Enviile, warried to à woman of quality, 299. 
From Suſannah Lover th, on the behaviour of married people before com- 
pany, 300. From Philanihropos, on the terms of converſation with the fair- 
le, ibd. From Miranda on valetudinary friendſhip, ibid. From D. G. 
thanking the Spectator for his criticiſm or Milton, ibid. To Chloe from her 
lover, giving her an account of his dreams, 301. From Clitander, a filent 
lover, 304. From Parthenitti, whoſe face is damaged by the ſmall-pox, 306. 
From Corinna to Amilcar, on the fame occaſion, ibid. Amilcar's anſwer, 
ibid. From —— on the education of children, 307. From Mules Palfrey, with 
a project for the better regulating of matches, 308. From a tradeſman mar- 
ri-d to a woman of 8 ibid. From Reader Gentle on a new paper call. 
ei The Hittorian, ibid. From Eiizaloih Sweepſtakes, complaining of John 
T rot the dancer, ibid. From udy Doughbake, who having been bid to 
love wut unlove, 310. Fm Dick Loveſick in love with a lady, whoſe ſor- 
tune will not my off ms cients by Fool. ibid. From a diſcarded lover, with 
a letter to him his m:.trets, and his anſwer, ibi l. From Pnilanthropos, on 
a tale-bearer, ibid. From im Warchwell, on fortune- ſtealers, 311. From 
J. ©. on the expreſſions uſed by ſeveral uf the clergy in their prayers before ſer- 
mon, 312. From cont uning further thoughts on education, 313. From 
Bob Harmleſs, compiaining of his miſtrets, 314. From John Trot, defiring 
the Spectator's advice, ibid. From Toby Renttree, with a complaint againſt 
Signior Nicolini, ibid. From M. W. on the education of voung gentſewo- 
men, ibid. From Samuel Slack on idleneſs, 316. From Clitander to Cleone, 


ibid. To the Spectet + h an account of the amours of Eſcalus, an old 
beau, 318. From :4 complaining of the Spectator's partiality, 319. 
From Will Spright:-. nan of mode, concerning faſhions, ibid. From 
complaining of a fer:. ... court called the Inquiiition on Maids and Bachelors, 


320. The power and management of this inquiſition, ibid. From N. B. a 
member of the Lazy Club, ibid. 


Liberality, wherein the —_— of it conſiſts, N. 292. 

Liberty of the wy = when belt preſerved, N. 227. 

Liddy, Mis, the difference betwixt her temper and that of her ſiſter Martha, and 
the reaſons of it, N. 396. 

Life. We are in this lite nothing more than paſſengers, N. 289. Illuſtrated by 
a ſtory of a travelling dervile, ibid. The three impor: ant articles of it, N. 317 


M. 

MAF Filts, who, N. 283. 

Man. Men differ from one another as much in ſentiments as features, 

N. 264. Their corruption in gen:ral, ibid. 

Marriage, Thoſe marriages the moſt happy, that are preceded by a long court- 
ſhip, N. 261. Unhappy ones, from whence proceeding, N. 263. 

Merit, no judgment to be formed of it from fucceis, N. 293. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. The Spectator's criticiim, and obſervations on that 
poem, N. 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 299, 315, 321. His ſubject con- 
tormable to the talents of which he was maiter, N. 315. His fable a malter- 
piece, ibid, 

Moderation, a great virtue, N. 312. 


O. 
Ov:rigeoutly virtuous, what women ſo called, N. 265. 


. 
PARENTS too mercenary in the diſpoſal of their chil en in marriage, 
N. 304. Too iparing in their encouragement to matters tor the well-edu- 
-311ng ot their children, 313. 
Paſhons, 


Naſſions, the uſe of them, Number 225. 

Pedants, in breeding, as well as learning, N. 286. | 

Porticoat politicians, a ſeminary to be cftabliſhed in France, N. 305. : 

Pin money condemned, N. 255. 

Poems. Epic poein, the chief things to he conſidered in it, N. 267. 

Poets, Bad poets given to envy and detraction, N. 253. The chief qualification 
cf a good poet, 374. 

Polvcarpus, a man heloved by every hody, N. 280. 

Power, detpot ic, an unaniwerable argument againſt it, N. 287. 

Prudence, the influence it has on our good or ill- fortune in this world, N. 293. 


R. 
RISES. * device, N. 283. 
Recreation, the neceſſity of it, N. 258. 
Rich. To be * the way to pleate, N. 280. The advantages of heing rich, 
„8 ;. Phe art of growing rich, ibid. The proper uſe of riches, 2 
Richheu, Cardinal, bis politics made France the terror of Europe, 


8. 
ALU TATION, ſubiect to great enormitics, N. = 59. 
J Scaramouch, an expedient of his at Paris, N. 283. 
>. bcohnaet >, te gAGTANCE and undifcerning of the generality of them, N. 313. 
Scornful Lady, ine Spectater's obſervations at that play, N. 279. 
Sherlock, Dr. the reaion his diſcourſe of death hath been fo much peruſed, N. 289 
Slavery, what kind ef government the molt remove irom it, N. 237. 
>» withheld bargain, in marriage, the inhumanity of it, N. 524. 
*n2pe, Dr. a quotation rom bis Caatity termon, N. 294. 
Solitude. Few perlons capable of a ruligious, learned, or phiiofophic ſolitude, 
N. 264. 
Spa tans, the methods uſed by them in the education cf their 22 N. 307. 
8. cHatar. (ihe) his £v.ilon ts pretty fellows, and the reaſon of it, N. 261. His 
arkuowle:igments to the pubic, 262. His a-lvice to the Britith ladies, 26. 
His adventure with a on of the town, 266. His deicription of a Frenci: 
puppct newly arrived, 277. Ilis opinion of our form of government and ic- 
ungen, 287. Sometimes taken tor a pail 1 lexton, and why, N. 289. 
Stach politie al, it's uſe, N. 30 5. 
Stioke, to ſtrike a bold one, what meant by it, N. 319. 
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HEMISTOCLES, his anſwer to a queſtion relating to the marrying t. 
daughter, X. 311. 
Time, how the time we live onght to he computed, N. 316. 
Inle page, Anthony, his petition to the Spectator, N. 304. 
Trade, the molt I. kely means to make a man's private fortune, N. 282, 


V. 
V IA GIL, wherein ſhort of Homer, N. 273. 
Vutuc, when the ſincerity of it may rcaſonably be ſuſpected, N. 260. 


W. 
7 ASPS and dorves in public, who, N. zoo. 
W :dows, the great game of tortune-hunters, N. 317. 
Woman, a definition of woman by one of the fathers, N. 265. The genera! de 
vs"; of the interior part of the (ex, N. 274. They wholly govern domeſt. - 
Th . 329. 
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